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MOON’S PHASES 
8. FRANCISCO | NEW YORK CHICAGO 
D. H.M. |D. H. M. |D. H. M. 
; 711 42 A.) 8 242M. 8 x 42M. 


LATITUDE LATITUDE | LATITUDE 
Of Boston; New|] Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
England, N. York Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga., 
State, So. Mich., || New Jersey, Pa., || Ala., i Ait 


16 3 42M./|16 6 42M./16 5 42 M. 


n 

a 

2 

n 
w | Wisconsin, lowa, |] Ohio, Indiana, I|li- || N. La. and Texas, 
22 11 40 A.|23 2 40M./23 1 40M.) > | Wyo. and Oregon|| nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 
29 5 rAl29 8 rAj29 7 + Al 5S SL 
D.|D] Historical S | ina | saz | Moat | Se | Sum | eee | San, | sa | Mose 
aie istorical Events. alae wld. Mel ae a. lm war ol |e Mdate oe. H. OM. 
IIM| 64. Circumcision S17 30/4 38] 1 oll7 24/4 43] 1 6117 315 5] 0 56 
2|Tu] % er elong. E., 19° 22 MO17 30/4 39] 2 1817 2514 44] 2 14117 3/5 6] 1 58 
3 |W | @in perihelion MO 17 3914 40] 3 25117 25/4 45] 3 20/17 3/5 713 0 
4|Th| Battle of Hankow, 1912 F217 30/4 41) 4 29117 25/4 46) 4 231/17 3/5 714 0 
5 | Ex | Str. Oklahoma sank, 1914  [&@/7 30/4 42| 5 28/17 25/4 47] 5 22'7 315 81 4 57 
6 |Sa| zpiphany. f2}7_ 3014 43] 6 20117 25/4 48] 6 14117 415 9] 5 49 
7. Ist Sunday after Epiphany. Luke2 Day’sLength, 9h. 14m. —9h. 24m.—10h. 6my 
71s %inQ tt 17 30/4 44] 7 51/7 25/4 49] © 59||7 4/5 10) 6 36 
8|M 8h. Shad: din [tt}7 2914 45] rises 17 2514 50] rises |/7 4]5 11] rises 
9|Tu| 6W a: 8 stationary eHE|7 20/4 46] 6 15]/7 24/4 51] 6 1Ol7 415 11] 6 36 
10 |W | ¢ in apogee r§Q)7 29/4 47) 7 16|17 24/4 52] 7.1917 4/5 12] 7 32 
11 |Th| Anglo-American Treaty, 1897 |>H6|7 29/4 48] 8 17)/7 24/4 53) 8 19/17 4)5 13] 8 27 
12 |Fr | ¢ in perihelion gf}7 23/4 49] 9 17/17 24/4 54] 9 18117 3/5 14} 9 21. 
13 |Sa] 6 % gf. Huerta died, 1916 |9#|7 28]4 50]}10 18]/7 2314 55|10 17]/7 315 15|10 16 
2. 2d Sunday after Epiphany. Fohkn2z Day’s Length, 9h. 28m.—9h. 88m.—10h. 18m. 
14 |S | Earthquake in Jamaica, 1907 | @ |7 28/4 5E|I1 21|/7 23/4 56/11 19/7 3/5 16/11 13 
15 |M | Submarine E-2 Explosion, 1936 | #|7 27/4 53] morn||7 23/4 57|morn|/7 3/5 17) morn 
16 |Tu 16th. Labouchere d., rox2 | & |7 27/4 54| © 26]/7 22/4 58] 0 23/7 3/5 18] o 12 
17, |W O%4O: Sho 417 2614 55) © 33/7 22/5 ©] 1 29/7 2/5 19] 1 13 
18 |Th]| German Empire procl’d, 187z_ | 3|7 26/4 56] 2 42)/7 21/5 1] 2 3717 2/5 19) 2 16 
19 |Fr | 6 % © inferior YE|7 25/4 57] 3 52117 20/5 2] 3 46/17 2/5 20) 3 22 
20 |Sa | Chicago Crib Disaster, 1909 _ vw |“#E17 24/4 591 4 5917 2015 31 4 5317 115 20! 4 27 


8. 8d Sunday after Epiphany.  Matt.8 Day's Length, 9h. 86m.—9h. 46m.—10h. 21m. 


21/S @. Elisha Gray d., root | (7 24/5 ©] 5 59117 19/5 41 5 5347 1/5 22] 5 28 
22 |M eds eis Sgr-hel.lat.N. | 17 23/5 1] 6 48/17 19/5 5] 6 43/7 1/5 23] 6 22 
23 |Tu 23d. ( in perigee ry. 5 2| sets 17 18/5 7] sets ||7 O|5 24] sets 

24 |W 5d 6¢ 22/5 417 917 17/5 8) 7 1117 O15 25) 7 20 
25 |Th] Conversion of St. Paul 5| 8 2617 1715 9) 8 27/16 50/5 26] 8 30. 
26 |Fr| g gr. hel. lat S. 6] 9 42117 16/5 10] 9 41/6 59/5 27) 9 3 

27 |Sa | James G. Blaine died, 1393 710 56|/7 1515 rHlt0 54 6 58/5 28/10 45 | 


PAINS BCU ISD SSNS CIS ERE Fal WSS cel IM anal Daal ie NO Dd eae 
4, 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Matt 8 Day’s Length, 9h. 51m.—9h. 59m.—10h. 81m. 


i>e& 


28(S Qin = 17 18/5 9|morn |/7 14/5 13]morn]]6 58/5 29|11 48 
29 |M 29th. GUC m?|7 17/5 10] 0 6117 13/5 14] © 2116 57/5 30] morn 
30 | Tu] & stationary: ¢ 8 9 wO\7 16/5 11) © 15|17 13/5 15] 1 TOl}6 57/5 31] oO 5x 


_ 31] W |] Battle of Borjimow, rors eu |7 15|5 13] 2 21])7 12|5 16] 2 15/16 56/5 32] 1 53 
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MOON’S PHASES 
8. FRANCISCO | NEW YORK CHICAGO 
D. H.M, |D. H. M. |D. H. BM. 

; 6 728 A.| 6 10 28 A.) 6 9 28 A, 


LATITUDE LATITUDE 
Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga., 
New Jersey, Pa., : 

Ohio, Indiana, Illi- || N. La. and Texas, 
nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 


LATITUDE 
Of Boston; New 
England, N. York 
State, So. Mich., 
Wisconsin, lowa, 
Wyo. and Oregon 


14 553 A.jrqg 853 A.j14 7 53 A. 
2110 gM.j2zx x gA.jo1 0 go A. 
28 8 44M.|28 11 44M.|28 10 44M. 


37 2| moon’s sIGNs 


D. 0) es a ee ge ey see eee Tae | cinoe 4 pote cmete. | ioe aes pease 
M.|W PHC SABUe H. M.|H. M.| BH. M. || H. M.| HB. M.| BH. M.|| BH. M.JH. BL. MM. 
1 | Th] King Carlos assassinated, 1908 7 14/5 14) 3 2217 11/5 17| 3 16/6 5515 33] 2 52 
2 |Fr| Purifcation—Candlemas a \ft|7 13]5 15) 4.1717 Ol5 19) 4 11116 5515 34] 3 45 . 
3 |Sa | Turk,-Balk. War resumed, 1913 7 1215 171 5 4/17 915 20] 4 58]16 54|5 35] 4 33 


6. Septuagesima Sunday. Matt.20 Day'’sLength,10h.7m.—10h. 18m.—10h. 42m. 


4|S |cinu tt {7 11/5 18] 5 43/7 3/5 21| 5 38//6 54/5 36] 5 16 
5|IM|gha: 6Ua mHE)7 10/5 19] 6 16117 7/5 22] 6 11/16 53/5 36) 5 53 
6 |Tu oth. q in apogee eG]7 9/5 20] rises 17 6]5 24] rises |}6 52|5 37] rises 
7\W Fire at Baltimore, 1904 {[mMG/7 8/5 22] 6 o|/7 5/5 25] 6 11116 51\5 38] 6 20 
8 Th! 60 . wO)7 7/5 23] 7 117 3]/5 26) 7 1216 50/5 30) 7 16 
9 |Fr | Weather Bureauestab., 1870 |#@17 5/5 24] 8 12/17 2/5 27) 8 12116 49/5 40] 8 12 
10 |Sa | Str. Gen. Chanzy lost, 1910 B\7 «415 26] 9 13117 115 28] 9 12|/6 gol5 41] 9 7 
6. Sexagesima Sunday. Luke 8 Day’s Length, 10h. 24m.—10h. 80m.—10h. 64m. 


41 |S | Thomas A. Edison born, 1847 #17 3/5 27/10 1617 0/5 30|10 13]|0 48/5 42/10 4 
12 |M | & gr. elong. W., 26° 3' Hi7 15 28/1r 2116 Sol5 31]1n 17|/6 47/5 43/11: 3 
13 |Tu] Alphonse Bertillon died, r91g | 17 ©]5 30] morn |/6 57/5 32] morn|/6 46/5 44) morn 
14 |W rgth. St. Valentine 4/6 58/5 31] © 28116 56/5 33) © 2316 45/5 45) 0 4 
15 |Th M. A. Hanna died, 1904 |“|6 57/5 32] I 36|/6 55/5 35| X 3016 44|5 45| E 7 
16 |Fr | Jay Cooke died, 1905 w |48/6 56/5 33] 2 42116 5315 36] 2 36116 43/5 46] 2 1x 
17 |Sa | Chief Geronimo died, 1909 16 55/5 35; 3421/6 5215 371 3-36)/6 4215 47] 3 11 
7 Quinquagesima Sunday. Luke t8 Day's Length,10h.48m.—10h. 47m.—11h. 7m. 
18 |S | @inQ. Madero deposed, 1913 | @&|6 53/5 36] 4 34116 51/5 38] 4 2816 qtl5 48] 4 6 
19 |M | 68. Firein Tokio, 1913 | wR 52/5 37] § 19]|/6 49/5 39] 5 14/16 40/5 49] 4 56 
20 |Tu| gin perihelion: q in perigee |w/6 50/5 38] 5 58116 48/5 41] 5 55/16 3015 50] 5 42 
21 |W arst. Ash Wednesday |@&%)6 49|5 40] sets |}6 46/5 42] sets ||6 38/5 51] sets 
22|Th Madero killed, 1913 &\6 4715 41] 7 14116 4515 43] 7 14116 3715 511 7 14 
23 |Fr | Italy annexed Tripoli, 1912 6 46)5 42) 8 31/6 44/5 44] 8 20|/6 36/5 52] 8 24 
24 |Sa| 696. St. Matthias S16 4415 431 9 46116 42/5 45] 9 43116 3415 531 9 32 
8.. Ist Sunday in Lent. Matt, 4 Day's Length, 77h. 2m.—17h. 6m.—11h. 21m. 
25 |S | § inaphelion: g4¢ ##|6 4315 45/10 58]16 4115 
: 47|10 54||6 10 
26 |M | q gr. libration W. w@\6 41/5 46] morn |/6 39/5 48|morn 16 aa 7 II a 
27 |Tu A pent xo12 |M@|6 4015 47] O 81/6 38/5 49] oO 3)/6 31/5 56] morn 


28 |W 28th. 3 FO 9/6 38/5 43] 1 13116 36]5 50! r 7116 30/5 56] o 43 


viii 


"ae 


35 


LATITUDE 
Of Boston; New 
England, N. York 
State, So. Mich., 
Wisconsin, lowa, 
yo. and Oregon 


e LATITUDE 
o 

n 

m 

8 

©} Sun 

= 
ie 

@ 

tt 


Of New York City; 
Philadel’a, Conn. 
New Jersey, Pa., 

Ohio, Indiana, fili- || N. La. exas, 
nois, Neb. andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 


Moon || Sun Sun 
sets |} rises 
H. M. || H. M. 


2 11 []6 35 
3 O16 33 
3 42||6 32 


Moon 
sets 

|e. MM. 
5 57} 1 40 
5 58| 2 29 
5 59] 3 14 


Sun Sun 


sets 
H. M. 
5 5! 
5 52 
5 53 


Sun 
sets 
H. M. 


5 50 
5 5! 
5_52 


rises 
H. M. 


Historical Events. 


St. David A 
6%6- Pope Leo XIII. b.1810 
9 in aphelion: q in %3 


Th 
Fr 


ee 
35 
6 33 


2 54/6 28 
3 36116 26 


2 16 29 


4|S (dha: da tf (6 32/5 53] 4 171)6 30/5 54] 4 12/16 25/5 59] 3 52 
5 |M | q in apogee PHG}6 3015 54] 4 471/16 20/5 55] 4 43]/6 24/6 0} 4 27 
6 |Tu] Geo, W. Vanderbilt died, rorg [m6 28/5 56) 5 13/16 27/5 57] 5 1O}16 2316 1] 4 59 
7\W 3 Pe Sees a8 )6 27/5 57] 5 3616 26/5 58] 5 34/6 21/6 2) 5 23 
8 |Th 8th. J. Schaefer d., 1910 | 9/6 25/5 58] rises ||6 24]5 59] rises |16 20|/6 3] rises 
9 |Fr | St. Louis Clubhouse Fire, rorg | @}6 23/5 59] 7 5||6 22/6 of 7 41/6 19/6 4 I 
10 |Sa | Battle of Neuve Chapelle, rors | MP |6 21/6 o| 8 o||6 21/6 1} 8 76 1816 4} 7 50 


70. 8d Sunday in Lent. Luke 22 Day’s Length, 11h. 41m.—11h. 48m.—11h. 49m. 


41 |S | Cuba ratifies Treaty. 1903 | HO 20/6 1] 9 14|/6 19/6 2] 9 11/6 16/6 5) 8 58 
12|M | Geo, Westinghouse died, xorg | 3/6 18/6 3/10 20/16 17/6 3/10 16/6 15/6 6) 9 58 
13 |Tu| Benjamin Harrison died, r90z_ | #4|6 16/6 4/1% 26/16 16/6 4iIt 21116 14/6 6}10 59 
14 |W | gr. libration E. (4/6 15|6 5} morn ||6 14/6 5)morn||6 12/6 7/ morn 
15 |Th| Earthquake in Japan, 191g wy |48/6 13/6 6] O 31/16 13]/6 6] O 25/6 11/16 8) 0 O 
16 |Fr 16th. J. Madison b. 1752 |48/6 11/6 7] © 32|/6 1116 8] £ 26/6 10/6 og] © 28 
17 |Sa CinQ. St. Patrick &|6 9/6 8] 2 27/16 o|6 9g] 2 21116 8/6 oj] 1 58 
71. 4th Sunday in Lent. Fohn 6 Day’s Length,12h. 2m.—12h, 2m.—12h. 8m. 
18/S iG 8/6 ro] 3.13/|6 38/6 Io] 3° 8/6 7/6 ro] 2 48 
19 |M ea yin tan, ass oK/6 6/6 11] 3 51/16 6/6 1] 3.47//6 6/6 x1] 3 32 
20 |Tu| @enters P. Spring begins |wBl6 4/6 12] 4 24/6 4)6 12] 4 21/6 5/6 11] 4 12 
21 |W | ¢ in perigee al6 3/6 13] 4 5316 3/6 13] 4 52/6 3/6 12] 4 48 
22 |Th 222, 69d: GEC al6 116 14] 5 20/6 1/6 14] § 20/16 2/6 13] 5 22 
23 (Fr Cyclone in Omaha, 1913 | %|5 59/6 15] sets 15 59/6 15] sets ||6 1/6 13] sets 
24 |Sa} G8gi. Jules Verned., rg05 | |5 57/6 16] 8 33115 58/6 16] 8 29115 59/6 14] 8 16 


asl Pease ols ie pid UTE Ee RS a le A ea ia Rs Bid Read Kat All an eg 
-72, &th Sunday in Lent. Fokn& Day’s Length, 12h. 21m.—12h. 21m.—12h. 17m. 
6 17] 9 4615 56/6 17] 9 41||5 58/6 15] 9 22 


Ss « Annunciation 
26 |M hee lat. S. 6 18/10 55||5 54/6 18lr0 49/5 57/6 16|10 27 
27 |Tu} q gr. libration W- 20|11 58115 53/6 rolmr 5215 55/6 16/11 27 
28 51]6 20]morn ||§ 54/6 17| morn 
49|6 21] o 46 3/6 18] oO 21 
48/6 22] 1 6 18} 1 10 
46/6 23| 2 


LATITUDE LATITUDE LATITUDE 


MOON’S PHASES n 
8, FRANCISCO | NEW YORK CHICAGO G Of Boston; New|! Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
D. HM. |D. H. M. JD. He M. = | England, N. York] Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga.. 
7 5 49M.1 7 849M.) 7 7 49M.) “| State, So. Mich., || New Jersey, Pa.,|| Ala., Miss., Ark., 
14 012 A.\x4 332 A.lr4 2 12 A.! ~w | Wisconsin, lowa, || Ohio, Indiana, Ili- || N. La. and Texas, 
at 6 1M,lj2r 9 1M.jez 8 zM.| & | Wyo. and Oregon] nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 
®@ |28 9 22 A.j2_9 0 22M.|28 xz 22 A.) 5 |——————_____ || —___________ |j___________ 
D.|D ; < © | Sun | Sun | Moon |} Sun | Sun aoe. Sun pe va 
DR Historical Events. | 2 10° |e, | ee | mean |e] ae dt dee aL a. 


73. Palm Sunday. Matt, 27 Day's Length, 12h. 42m. —12h.40m.—12h. 81m. 


IWS | dW. Palm Sunday eHE15 43/6 25] 2 45|/5 44/6 24| 2 4411/5 49/6 20| 2 27 
2|M | q in apogee mG |5 42/6 26] 3 15]15 43/6 25) 3 12|/5 47/6 20] 3 oO 
3 |Tu} Flood at Memphis, r912 #@|5 40/6 28] 3 39/15 41/6 26] 3 37]|/5 46)6 21| 3 29 
4 |W |-Dr. Isaac Funk died, roxa ef|5 3816 20] 4 1115 39/6 27| 4 Oll5 45/6 22] 3 57 
5|Th| sing w@15 3616 30] 4 22115 38/6 28] 4 221/5 44/6 23} 4 23 
6 |Fr | Py Good Friday ® 15 35/9 31] 4 44]/5 36/6 20] 4 45/5 42/6 23) 4.51 
4 |\Sa eI rth. P.T, Barnum d. r89r | 4 |5 33} 32| rises |] 5 35|6 30] rises ||5 41/6 24| rises 
14, Easter Sunday. Sohn 20 Day’s Length,13h. 2m.—12h. 59m.—12h. 46m. 
8S | Easter Sunday thj§ 31/0 33] 8 101/5 33/6 32) 8 6) 5 40/6 25] 7 50 
9 |M } ¢ gr. libration E, ¥4/5 30/6 34] 9 18]15 31/6 33] 9 13115 38/6 25) 8 52 
10 |Tu} & in perihelion 44/5 28/6 35|10 24/5 30/6 34/10 18]/5 37/6 26] 9 55 
11 |W | Kronpr. Wilhelm interned, rors | “6/5 26/6 36/11 26/15 28/6 35/11 20|'5 36/6 27|10 55 
12 |Th} w stationary w |46/5 25/6 38] morn |/5 27/6 36) morn |/5 35/6 28\11 52 
13 |Fr ¢ inQ €|5 23/6 39] 0 22|/5 25]6 371 © 16]/5 33/6 28] morn 
14 |Sa ith DhO M15 21/6 go] x 10|/5 24]6 38| ¥ 5]/5 32/6 29] 0 43 


75. Low Sunday. Fohn 20 Day’s Length, 18h. 21m.—18h. 17m.—12h. 59m. 
15 |S | Steamer Titanic sank, 1912 wB|5 20/6 41| I 50]/5 22/6 39) 1 46,5 31/6 30) 1 28 
16|M| 684: 664 wB|5 18/6 42] 2 24 ]/5 20|6 4o 2211/5 30/6 3017279 
17 |Tu| q in perigee &|5 17/6 43] 2 54115 19/6 41] 2 52]'5 2916 31) 2 46 
18 |W | Earthq. in San Francisco, 1906 | {5 15/6 44] 3 20115 17/6 42] 3 20 
15 
= 5 
we\5 


| 
5 27/6 32) 3 19 
19 |Th] Admirai A. Taylor died, 1892 14/6 45) 3 46115 16/6 43] 3 47/5 26/6 32] 3 51 
20 |Fr % gr. hel. lat. N.: Og @ 12/6 46| 4 14]15 14/6 44 4 3615 25/6 33] 4 26 
21 |Sa ast. 694 10/6 48] sets |/5 13}6 45] sets |/5 24]6 34| sets 


16, 2d Sunday after Easter. Fohn ro Day's Length, 18h. 40m.—18h. 85m.—18h. 12m. 


6 49|1% 25/5 20/6 37/11 1 
27 |Fr sh 
28 |Sa cae oY a o}6 55! 0 47115 316 52] © 42]}5 16/6 39] 0 24 


22\S | 64a: OWO: 68a 9/6 49| 8 34\|5 11/6 46| 8 29/5 23/6 35) 8 8 
7/6 50) 9 41]/5 1016 47] 9 35/5 22/6 35] 9 12 
24 |Tu § gr. elong. E., 20° 22” A 5 
Sane. 
3/6 53|morn ||5 6/6 Fo|/morn]|/5 19/6 37|11 46 
5 
77. 8d Sunday after Easter. Fohn 16 Day's Length,18h. 67m.—18h.61m.—18h. 26m. 
29 |S | qin apogee 4 59/6 56| 1 ae ale 53 BA eae 
5.0 


ae |S 
pie 
5 9|6 48|10 34]/5 2116 36/10 
25 |W | st. Mark es 4|6 52|11 31 Be 4 : 
5 
$4 |5 416 S1}o0 8 17/6 38] morn 
os: 5 5 17/9 3 
30 |M | St. Louis Expos. opened, 1904 4 57|6 58| 1 41 6 54| 1 38115 14/6 41] 1 29 
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MOON’S PHASES LATITUDE 


| LATITUDE LATITUDE 

8. FRANCISCO | NEW YORK _ BhioxBe G Of ake New Of New York City; Oi eestons Li 

Daath sey aD Eg = |England, N. York} Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., 

6 643A.) 6 9 43A)6 843 A “” | State, So. Mitton New Jersey, Pa.,|| Ala., Miss., mi 

13 5 48 A.j13 8 48 A.lt3 7 48 A.) 1m | Wisconsin, lowa, Ohio, Indiana, Iili- || N. La, and Texas, 

20 447 A.l20 7 47 A.l20 6 47 A.| & | Wyo. and Oregon|| nois, Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal, 
®@ 128 3 33 A.j28 6 33 A.|28 Bes ae NY yy fa ee ee a a i a ha 
D. | D. S| sisen'| sous | aces | xiven | sets | vaste: leer) coe | aoe 
et Historical Events. a H. M.|H. M. i. HM: H M. H M. x M.|H. M, H. M. 
I |Tu| sv. PAiip and St. James w|4 56/6 59] 2 4/14 59/6 55] 2 3/15 13/6 41] 1 58 
2 |W | Russ. defeated in Galicia, 1915 |@/4.54/7 0} 2 26/14 58/6 56| 2 26]/5 12/6 42] 2 25 
3 |Th] Daniel E, Sickles died, r914 @l4 5317 1] 2 48/14 57/6 57] 2 49|/5 11/6 43] 2 53 
4 |Fr | Fire in Valparaiso, 1914 B}4 52/7 2] 3 r0ll4 5516 58] 3 12|/5 1016 43| 3 21 
5 |Sa| 62%: & stationary B® l4 50173] 3 35114 5417_ ol 3 38115 916 44] 3 52 
78 4th Sunday after Easter. Fohn 16 Day’sLength, 14h, 15m. —14h. 8m.—138h. 86m. 
6|S 6th. - (gr. libration E. |ta|4 49/7 4| 4 5(/4 53/7 11 4 91/5 9/6 45| 4 28 
7\M Str, Lusitania sunk, rors | 48/4 48/7 5] rises 14 52/7 2] rises ||5 8|6 45] rises 
8 |Tu] Germans take Libau, r915 WE/4 4717 61 9 18114 51/7 3] 9 12/15 7/6 46] 8 47 
9|Wi 5x0 w |8/4 46/7 8)10 17/14 49/7 4/10 11/5 6)6 47] 9 47 
10 |Th| qinQ. Lillian Nordica d. 1914 | &/4 44/7 9|1I 7/4 4817 5/1r 2|15 5/6 47/10 39 
11 /Fr | Typhoon in Philippines, 1913 | € |4 43/7 IO|IE 49/14 4717 6/11 44115 4/6 48/11 26 
12 |S2 | Battleship Goliath sunk, r915 |aBe]4 42|7 11] morn|]4 46|7 7] morn||5 316 49] morn 
19. Rogation Sunday. Fohn 16 Day’s Length, 14h. 81m.—14h. 28m.—18h. 47m 

~13(S 13th. (| in perigee oBs|4 41/7 12|0 24114 45/7 8] o 21/|5 3/6 50/ 0 7 

14 |M 66d: 060 @&14 40/7 13] © 55/14 4417 9] 0 53115 2/6 51) 0 45 
15 |Tu| Standard Oil Co. dissolved,rorzz | 2/4 39/7 14] I 23]|4 43/7 To] I 22/5 1/6 51) 1 20 
16 |W | 68 © inferior 14 38/7 15] £ 40\|4 4217 II] I 495 41/6 52) 1 52 
17 |Th| Ascension Day Hla 37/7 16] 2 15/4 41]7 11] 217115 O16 53) 2 25 
18 |Fr | Battleship Texas launched, ror2 | = |4 36/7 17] 2 43||4 40/7 12] 2 46/4 59/6 53] 3 0 
19 |Sa| gg@. Gladstone died, 1898 |wi’14 3517 18] 3 15114 4017 13] 3 T9l]4 5916 54] 3 38 


20. Sunday after Ascension. Fohn 715-16 Day's Length,14h. 45m.—14h. 85m.—78h. 67m. 


20 zoth. ; we |4 34/7 19] 3 53/4 39/7 14| 3 53]/4 58/6 55) 4 21 
21 nt oo... A Male alyieo sets |14 38]7 15| sets |/4 57/6 56] sets 
22 |Tu| U.S. and Cuban Treaty, 1903 A | 2/4 32/7 21) 9 22)/4 37/7 16] 9 16|\4 57/6 5 

23 |W | Italy decl. War on Austria, 1915 #14 32/7 22/10 7/4 36/7 I7/To Fig oe 6 57| 9 39 
24 |Th] 8 in aphelion: 6 94: cin U | 14 31/7 23/10 44]/4 36/7 18/10 39)14 5 : 2 

25 |Fri dha: da ##/4 30/7 24/11 15 4 35/7 t9/It Inl4 35/2 5 pao 
26 |Sa | Jacob A. Riis died, r974 eHE|4 20/7 25/11 421/4 34/7 TO}II 39114 55/0 5oj1t 2 


21, Pentecost—Whit Sunday. ‘ohn 14 Day's Length, 14h. 68m.—14h. 46m.—14h. 4m. 


8 
2 Pentecost Sunday, (i elié|4 28|7 26| morn||4 34/7 20| morn ||4 55/6 Soltr 5 
28 n “Dy 28th. 8 iia < af|4 28)7 26} o 6)/4 33/7 211 O 4)/4 54/7 O|morn 


29 |Tu tati #4 27/7 27| © 28/4 32/7 22] 0 271/14 54/7 I] 0 25 
a WwW Pe Ty ae #814 2717 28| 0 40]|4 32/7 23] 0 49114 53/7 1] 0 52 
31 | Th| Zeppelins raid London, 1915 Gp |4 26/7 20) I I1|/4 31)7 23] ¥ 12114 53|7_ 2] 1 19 
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MOON’S PHASES 
8.FRANCISCO| NEWYORK | CHICAGO 
D. H. ed D _ ae D. H. ane 
5 5 7M.) 5 7M..5 7 7™M. 
iz 10 38 A.lx2 x 38M,|12 0 38M. 
19 5 2M.|\19 8 2M.j19 7 2M. 
27 8 8M.j|27 1x 8M.|27 10 8M. 


LATITUDE 
Of Boston; New 
England, N. York 
State, So. Mich., 
Wisconsin, lowa, 
Wyo. and Oregon 


LATITUDE LATITUDE 
Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
Philadel’a, Conn. ||and S. Car., Ga., 
New Jersey, Pa., ||Ala., Miss., Ark., 
Ohio, Indiana, IIli- ||N. La, and Texas, 
nois,Neb.andCal. |S. Ariz. and Cal. 


MOON’S SIGNS 


D.1D ae aoe acon eer chee Norn ber ae ates 
E b z f rises | se se rises | se sets rises | se’ 6e 
M el Historical Events. H. M.| H. M, || H. M.| H. M.| H. M.|| H. M.|H. M.| H. hh, 
1 |Fr 


BS PA ce tc Or ea een SLY Cat CS Cl be OI ee be cb en LT 
Storm near Charleston, 1915 (ei 26|7 | I 354 3117 24] 1 38||4 53/7 2| 1 49 
2|Sa| q gr. libration E. 1414 25)7 30] 2 3114 3017 251 2 74 5217. 3] 2 23. 


PoP) NESTA AO SES A a a ar Wt Aa le Rad is wrod Me ee ra Eh 
22, Trinity Sunday. Fohn 3 Day’s Length,15h. 6m. —14. 66m.—14h.11m. 
a ee Ey SS nIIIIInITTIT set ee a a aaa aaa aeaaaaaaaaaacacasaaarammcaaaiamaaaml 


Trinity Sunday ra 7 31{ 2 37||4 30/7 26| 2 42/4 52/7 3) 3 3 
errs captured, 1900 = 32] 3.17]|4 30/7 26) 3 22/14 5217 4| 3 47 
sth ABOod y 
& 
& 


32] rises ||4 29]7 27] rises 
Charles H. Cramp died, 1913 33] 9 2114 29/7 28) 8 56 
Cin Q. Corpus Christi 4 

3 


4 5217 
4 5217.5 
9 48114 29/7 28) 9 43114 5117. 51 9 23 
4 51/7 6 
4 5117 


NANNY 


SHY: C in perigee: G8Y [WH 4|10 26/4 29/7 29/10 22 
Charles Dickens died, 1870 wB|4 23)7 35/10 58]/4 28/7 20]10 55 


28 1st Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16 Day's Length, 15h. 18m.—16h. 2m.—14h. 16m. 
10 |S | 66a. Edw. E. Hale d., 1909 ot 4 23/7 36/11 26)14 28/7 30]11 25/|4 51/7 7\1I 28 


© COAT Quiaw 
Psrds7sa 


11 |M | 68o. St. Barnabas 4 22/7 36/11 52\\4 28)7 31]1t 5214 51/7 7/11 53 
12 |Tu 12th. Rye-house Plot,1683 | #&|4 22|7 37] morn||4 28/7 31|/morn |/4 51/7 8] morn 
13 |W % gr. hel. lat. S. 14 2217 37] © 18/4 28/7 31] © 19/4 51/7 8] o 26 
14 |Th| Adlai E. Stevenson died, r91q | Se |4 22/7 38] © 46|/4 28/7 32] O 4gll4 5117 8| rk 8 
15 |Fr | Violent Storm in Paris, 1914 | M@|4 22/7 38] 1 17|/4 28/7 32] ¥ 2t\l4 5117 9} & 38 
1G |Sa | 62} @. Storm in Missouri, ror2 |@E|4 22/7 38) ¥ 51/14 2817 33] 1 5614 51/7 9] 2 17 
24, 2d Sunday after Trinity. Luke rs 


4 Day’s Length, 75h.17m.—165h. 6m.—14h. 19m. 
ae pany a a al 


17 |S || dda: 68a fe (4 22/7 39] 2 31|/4 28/7 33] 2 37|\|4 51|7 10| 3 x 
18 |M | Battle of Waterloo, 1815 a |fe/4 22/7 39] 3 18||4 28/7 33] 3 24||4 51/7 To} 3 52 
19 |Tu roth. Gen. Turchin d, 1901 | ##|4 23/7 39] sets ||4 28/7 34] sets [14 52/7 Zo} sets . 
20 |W S2a: Cin B tt 14 23)7 40] 8 43/14 23/7 34).8 38/4 5217 11] $ 19 
21 |Th| © enters, Summer begins \ tt 14 23|7 40] 9 17||4 20/7 34] 9 1314 52/7 11] 8 55_ 
22|Fri gwa PHE/4 23/7 40] 9 45114 29/7 34] 9 42]/4 52/7 11] 9 28 
23 |Sa| gin Q e614 2317 40|10 9]]4 29/7 34/10 7/14 52/7 11] 9 58 
I. 


24 |S | @ in apogee. St. Sohn, Bapt. | 40|10 31/4 2917 35/10 30/4 53|/7 11|10 26 
25 |M | Fire at Salem, Mass., 1914 ae 40|T0 52114 30/7 35/10 52/4 53/7 I1]10 52 
26 |Tu| Earthquake in Sumatra, 1914 | ga? 40|ft 14/4 3017 35|11 15]14 53/7 11/11 20 
27 |W 27th. J.Smith shot, 1844 | @& I2|11 49 
28 |Th Archd. Ferd. assass., z914 | & 2] morn 
29 |Fr | se. Peter and St. Paut a 2} o 20 

q gt. libration E. es ! 


MOON’S PHASES 
8 Gee oes NEW vor p.viticaco. 
MM. < D. a H. M. "3 
4 ‘t go A.| 4 4 0 Nt 3 40 
@| 412M.\11 7 32M.\rx 612M. 


18 7 0 A.|18 10 0 A.J18 9 0 A. 
g 26 10 40 A.j27_ 1 40M.j27 0 40M. 


LATITUDE 
Of Boston; New 
England, N. York 
State, So. Mich., 
Wisconsin, lowa, 
Wyo. and Oregon 


LATITUDE LATITUDE 
Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
Philadel’a, Conn, || and S. Car., Ga., 
New Jersey, Pa.,|| Ala., Miss., Ark., 
Ohio, Indiana, Iili- || N. La. and Texas, 
nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 


Sun | Sun | Moon Moon || Sun | Sun | Moon 


D. | D. f is 
Milw:| Historical Boents. | 3 |e | | fet eriber | oo 


26. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 6-~Day’s Length. 16h. 14m. —16h. 8m.—14h. 17m. 
1|S | Steamer Armenian sunk, ror5 | 34/4 26/7 go[ 1 8 32/7 35| 1 13||4 55|7 12| 1 36 


Sun 
sets 
H 


Sun 
rises 


MOON S SIGNS 


4 
2|M | $inQ. Garfield shot, 188 w |“#G/4 27/7 40] I 54/14 32/7 35] 2 olf4 55/7 12] 2 25 
3 |Tu| @in aphelion 46/4 27/7 40] 2 49]/4 33)7 34] 2 55/14 56/7 12| 3 22 
4\W ath. Independence Day | &%|4 28|7 40] rises || 4 33]7 34| rises ||4 56/7 312] rises 
5 |Th ‘Huerta elected, 1914 14 29/7 39] 8 22)/4 34/7 34] 8 18]/4 57/7 11] 8 2 
6 |Fr | 69 W: q in perigee wKl4 2917 39] 8 57]/4 35/7 34] 8 54\l4 5717 11] 8 43 
7 |Sa| & in perihelion: 664 eB ]4 2917 39] 9 28/14 3617 33] 9 26/4 5817 11| 9 20 
27. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Lukes  Day’s Length,15h. 8m.—14h. 67m.—14h. 18m. 
3 |S | Rebels take Guadalajara, 1914 | @&|4 30/7 38] 9 56/14 36/7 33] 9 56/4 58|7 11] 9 55 
9 |M | Seres and Kavala capt’d, 1913 | @&|4 31/7 38/10 23/4 37/7 33|10 24114 59/7 I1|10 29 
10 |Tu| Wyoming admitted, 1890 4 32/7 38/10 50/14 3817 32/10 52]14 59/7 IolIr 3 
a1 |W 11th, S. Newcomb d.1909 | S14 33/7 37/11 19/4 38]7 32/11 22/4 59|7 1oj1t 39 
2 |Th 3 8 © superior 0 \4 3317 37/11 52114 3917 32/11 57115 0)7 Yo) morn 
13 |Fr | © gr. libration W. |#@|4 34/7 36) morn |/4 39/7 31] morn|/5 1/7 9] 0 17 
14 |Sa] dq. Paul Kruger d., rorr_| P14 3517 361 © 30/14 40/7 31] 0 3515 117 9] © 59 
28. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Matt.5 Day's Length, 14h.69m.—14h. 49m.—14h. 7m. 
15 |S | Q er. hel. lat. N. e [P24 35/7 35] 1 15 [4 41/7 30) 1 21/5 2/7 9] 1 47 
16 |M eae Santiago surr., 1898 |®@/4 37/7 34) 2 61/4 42/7 . 2 12/5 3/7 8) 2 39 
gee hel. lat. Nu: Cin GB #t 4 38/7 341 3 31/4 42/7 201 3 9/5 3/7 38) 3 34 
18 |W 18th dh $414 38/7 33] sets 4 43)? 28 sets ||5 4/7 8] sets 
19 |Th Sow: dha: cwa |rue]4 39/7 32] 7 47114 44)7 28) 7 43/5 5)? 7) 2 29 
20 |Fr | Pope Leo XIII. died, 1903 [>| 4 40/7 32] 8 13|14 45/7 27] 8 10/5 5/7 z I 
21 |Sa| 694: @ in apogee Pia}4 41/7 31] 8 36]]4 46/7 26] 8 34\15 617 29 
29, 7th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 8 Day’s Length, 14h. 48m.—14h, 88m.—138h. 68m, 
22 |S | Binghamton Factory Fire, 1913 [914 42/7 30| 8 57/4 47|7 25] 8 565 7/7 5| 8 35 
23 |M | Austria Ultimat. to Servia, :914 |98|4 43|7 ee 9 18/4 47|7 24] 9 19/15 AC 5) 9 4 
24 |Tu| Steamer Eastland Disaster, x9r5 4 4417 28] 9 40/4 48/7 24] 9 42115 3 7 4 95 
25 |W | sz. Games pepe tied 44 49]7 23/10 7115 8/7 4/10 20 
26 |Th| ttalians occupy Pelagosa, 1915 | @ |4 46/7 26/10 32/4 50)7 22/10 36/5 9|7 3/10 53 
27 |Fr 27th. dhO M14 47/7 25/11 4]14 51/7 21/1 9/5 10/7 2/1 30 
28 |Sa dVO wala 48/7 24/11 44) 4 52]/7 20]11 49|]5 10/7 2] morn 
80. 8th sunday after Trinity, Matt.7 Day's Length,14h. 84m.—14h. 26m.—18h. 60m. 
7 
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MOON’S PHASES LATITUDE 


a | LATITUDE 

| 8. FRANCISCO | NEW YORK | CHICAGO a Of Boston; New| Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
D. H.M, |D. H. M. |D. H. M. © | England, N. York] Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga., 

2 911 A.J 3 011M,| 2 11 11 A.| & | State, So. Mich., || New Jersey, Pa., || Ala., Miss., Ark., 

€ | 911 56M.| 9 256Al9 156 A wm | Wisconsin, lowa, || Ohio, Indiana, Iili- || N. La. and Texas, 

| @ |t7 10 21M.|17 x 21 A.lt7 o 21 A.) & | Wyo. and Oregon|| nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 
D j25 11 8M.l25 2 8A.|25 + 8 A.) & | ———_———— | ——_____ ||___ 
D,|D istorl | ines | pets |s oete 4H pioca { ects {secur ll Floss] woeel antes 
DD. Historical Events. re Bee H. M. na M. ||. M.|H.M.| BH. M.|} BH. M.J a. M.] HW. ML 
1 |W | Ger. decl. War on Russia, 9x4 | &|4 52]7 20] 2 4414 56/7 16] 2 49|/5 13/6 58] 3 13 

. 2]Th 2d. Elisha Gray b., 1835 |@14 53/7 19 4 114 57/7 151 4 55 1416 57 4 25 
| 3)¥Fr od. Od; C in perigee |wR\4 54/7 18] rises 4 53/7 14] rises ||5 14|6 57] rises 
4 {Sa | Germans capture Warsaw, 1915 Pala 5517 16] 7 57114 .59/7 13] 7 565 15 6 56 7 53 
81, 9th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16 Day’sLength,14h. 19m. —14h. 12m.—18h.89m. 


5 |S | Koenigin Luise sunk, 1914 &l4 56/7 15] 8 24/15 O]7 12] 8 24||5 16|6 55) 8 27 
6 |M | Austria decl.Waron Russ.,x914 | {4 57/7 14 8 52115 117 10 8 54]|5 16/6 54] 9 2 
7 \Tu} Monten. decl,War on Aust. 1914 | S14 58/7 13] 9 22/15 2/7 9] 9 25]/5 1716 53] 9 39 
8 Germans bombard Libau, 1914 |@@14 59]7 111 9 54||5 217 8] 9 58]/5 1816 52/10 17 
orl eo Sin BY PIS O17 LO}10 31}/5 3/7 7|10 36||/5 19/6 52/10 59 
10 |Fr ( gr. libration W. m@l5 117 OIX 14/5 417 S|tX 20115 19]6 Stlir 45 
rr |Sa| gu q@ f2|5 2/7 7|morn||5 5/7 4] morn|/5 2016 50] morn 
82, 10th Sunday after Trinity. Luke sg Day’s Length, 14h.8m.—18h. 67m.—18h. 28m. 
12 |S | Eng. decl.War on Aust. 1914 A |f2(5 3/7 6 O 45 6/7 3] © IO|/5 21/6 49| 0 37 
IZIM| daca: din & ##15 417 4) 9 50/5 71/7 ¥) 1 5]15 21/6 48] 1 30 
14 |Tu} §8©. E.T. Seton born, 1860 |##|5 5/7 3} 1575 817 oO] 2 21/5 22/6 47| 2 26 
15 |W | GWa. N. Bonaparte b. 1769 |PHR|5 6/7 ~2) 2 5815 9/6 50) 3 3115 23/6 45) 3 23 
16 |Th] ¢hq. Stormin Texas, 1915 |>HB/5 7/7 ©] 4 O]]5 1016 57] 4 4115 24)6 44] 4 20 
17 |Fr @”. D. Crockett b., 1786 |p4|5 8]6 59] sets |/5 11]6 56] sets 15 2416 43} sets 
18 |Sa @ in apogee ef|5 tol6 571-7 3115 1216 541 7 215 2516 42| 7 0 
88. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 78 Day’s Length, 13h. 45m.—13h. 40m.—138h. 15m. 


19 |S | Steamer Arabic sunk, 915 g@|5 11/6 56] 7 25|/5 13/6 53] 7 25/5 26/6 qt| 7 27 
20 |M | % inaphelion: 63q: 629d |9|5 12/6 54] 7 4615 14/6 51) 7 47]/5 26/6 go) 7 53 
21 |Tu| Gen. Franz Sigel died, 1902 #5 13/6 53] 8 9o|/5 15/6 50] 8 11115 27/6 30] 8 22 
22 |W | Sgr. elong. E., 27° 23’ @ 15 14|6 51] 8 35/15 16/6 48] 8 38\15 27/6 38] 8 54 
23 |Th| Japan decl. War on Ger., x914 | 48/5 15/6 50] 9 5/15 1716 47) 9 9|/5 28/6 36] 9 29 
24 |Fr St. Bartholomew #415 16/6 48) 9 4o|l5 18/6 45] 9 45/5 2916 35|10 8 
25 |Sa asth. Namur taken, 1974 WE/5 17/6 46|10 24]/5 19]6 44|10 3015 30/6 34/10 55 
84, 12th Sunday after Trinity. Mark7 Day's Length,18h. 27m.—18h. 22m.—18h.8m. 


27 |M | Germans occupy Lille, 1914  |“46{5 19]6 43| morn||5 21/6 41] morn |}5 31/6 32| morn 


23 |Tu| ¢ in Q. Goethe born, 1749 €|5 20|6 41] o 22 5 22/6 39] o 28 5 3116 30] © 53 
29 |W Japan annexed Korea, 1910 G15 2116 40] 1 34/5 23/6 38] 1 39/15 32/6 29] 2 1 
30 |Th| Germans capture Amiens, 1914 |@&|5 2216 38] 2 51115 24/6 36] 2 55||5 33|6 28] 3 12 
3U|Fr| 68a._G. W. Curtis d., 1892 |wK|5 23/6 37] 4 11115 25/6 35] 4 13115 3316 27| 4 26 
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MOON’S PHASES LATITUDE LATITUDE | LATITUDE, 


8 FRANCISCO | NEW YORK CHICAGO Of Boston: New| Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
t 4 28M,| x7 28 r 6 28M. England, N. York|| Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga., 
711 5A/8 2 5M/8 x 5M. State. So. Mich., || New Jersey, Pa..|| Ala., Miss., Ark., 


16 227M.\16 5 27M.\16 4 27M. 
23 9 4t A.l24 0 41 M.jo3 xx qx A, 
30 0 31 A.|30 3 31 A.|30 2 31 A. 


Wisconsin, lowa, |] Ohio, Indiana. Iili- || N. La.and Texas, 
Wyo. and Oregon || nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 


S f } Sun | Moon || Sun 
rises | sets rises || rises | sets rises rises} sets | rises 
H. M.|H. M.|] H. M. || WH. M.|H.M.| H. M./] H. M.JH. M.J HH. ML 


1 |Sa| q in perigee |e |5_24}© 35] © 22/]5 26/6 33] © 22\|5 34/6 25] 6 21 
86. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Luke zo Day’sLength. 18h. 8m. —18h. 4m.—12h. 49m. 


2\S Oyrst. Sedan surrend., 1870 | @k|5 25/6 33] © 51||5 27/6 31] 6 521/5 3516 24| 6 57 
XSI0 UO. Labor Day 26/6 31] 7 21]/5 28/6 30] 7 23]/5 

4 |Tu| Steamer Hesperian sunk, 1915 3°] 7 53115 29/6 28) 7 57/15 

5 |W | 8 stationary 28| 8 29]/5 30/6 26) 8 34115 

6 |Th| Pres McKinley shot. 190% 9 IL} 5 31/6 25] 9 16/5 

7 |Fr 5 4q 9 59115 32/6 23/10 51/5 

8 (Sa 8th. Gen. Corbin d.1909 A | Fe] 5 5 33/6 22|10 59 


Sun | Sun | Moon || Sun Sun | Moon 


MOON’S SIGNS 


oe / a | Historical Events. 


BRAUN 


38/6 17/10 31 
5 3816 16/11 25 


10 53 


- 86. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 17 Day's Length,12h.48m.—12h. 46m.—12h. 86m. 


20|L1 56\\5 39/6 15] morn 
18] morn]/5 40/6 13] o 21 
16] 0 56 12] 1 17 
15) i 57 
13] 2 58 
3 55115 12) 3 57 
4 54115 4016 to} 4 55 


9/S | Ser. hel. lat. S.: ¢ in 3 II 51|/5 34/6 
10 |M | Empress Elizabeth assass. 1898 
{1 |Tul 6g a 

IW) dwar dha 

13 |Th| U. S. Constitution ratified, 1788 
14 Fr] qin apogee 

15 |Sa | Germans take Pinsk, 195 


aRbes23 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


“I CO18 


87. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Matt.6 Day's Length, 12h. 29m.—12h, 27m.—12h. 21m. 
16|S 16th, g8¢ 8/5 40/6 9] sets 5] sets 
17 |M Dr. Jno. Hall died, 1898 | #|5 41/6 7 4| 6 27 
18 |Tu] 6% © inferior W\5 42/6 5 3| 6 57 
19 }W | 494. Bulgaria mobilizes,z915 | 1815 43/6 3 2) 7 30 
20 |Th} Flood in India, 1915 s415 44 6 2 7 47 3 o| 8 9 
2u|Fr | se. Matthew 23/5 46/6 o 8 2915 59| 8 53 
22 |Sa| gg. Robt. Hoe died, 1909 (415 4715 58 581 9 44 
88, 16th Sunday after Trinity. Luke7 OD 72h. 8m. 
23 |S ad. Autumn begins ov \4E|5 48/5 56/10 10]/5 48/5 56|10 16]/5 48|5 56/10 48 
2 |\M ener rae e #15 4915 5 49]5 55|11 2215 49/5 55/11 45 
25 |Tu| French bombard Lissa, r9t4 | 5 50}5 5 morn}5 50/5 53} morn 
26 Russians occupy Przemysl, 1914 |@R}5 51/5 5 © 33/15 50/5 52] © 53 
27 |Th] ¢% stationary: 6 6 € oBl5 5215 5 1a7ls5 5tls5 51] 2 2 
28 | Fr in Q 15 53/5 5 3 4/5 5215 49 


30th Michaelmas Day | @%\5 5415 46| 4 20115 5415 46) 4 2015 5215 48 
89. 17th Sunday after Trinity. Lute zg Day's Length,11h. 49m.—11h. 50m.—1 1h, 64m. 


30 |S _ | 4 stationary (15 5515 4415 38115 5515 45] 5 37115 5315 471 5 34 


. &V 


MOON’S PHASES 
8.FRANCISCO | NEW YORK | CHICAGO 
D. H.M, |D. H. M. |D. H, M. 


LATITUDE LATITUDE 


Of New York City; || Of Charleston; N. 
Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga., 
New Jersey, Pa., || Ala., Miss., Ark., 
Ohio, Indiana, Iili- || N. La. and Texas, 
nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 


Moon || Sun 
rises || rises 
H. M.|H.M.| H. M.|| H. M.|H. M.| H. M. 


5 56|5 43] 5 STIS 54/5 45, © 5 
5 41] 6 27115 54 6 46 
5 491 7 95 55 
5 38] 7 57115 56 
5 5 56 


LATITUDE. 
Of Boston; New 
England, N. York 


Sun | Sun 
rises | sets 


Moon 
rises 
H. M. 


Sun | Sun 
| rises | sets 
H. M.|H. M. 


Mooa 
rises 


8un 
sets 


41| 6 23 


W | 9 in perihelion 

Th| & gr. elong. W., 17° 56’ 

Fr] 5 4 ¢ A 37| 8 51 
6 |Sa} qin. Jenny Lindb., 1820 | fe 5 351 9 49115 5715 39]10 13 
40. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Matt, 22 Day’sLength,17h. 29m, —11h.81m.—1 1h.40m. 


DRAAW moon's sicns 


mum 
W G2 Go 
~ 
be i 
on 
= 
HDowmnwmunr 


I\S ez. O.W. Holmes d.1894 | ##/6 3/5 32/10 44]/6 2/5 33|10 gol/5 58/5 38|11 11 
8 iM Fire in Chicago, 1872 ## 16° 4/5 3/18 45116 3/5 32/11 4901/5 59]5. 36) morn 
9 |Tu] gtyq. Antwerp capt.,zorq [PMR|6 5/5 29) morn |/6 4/5 30] morn!6 oj5 35] 0 

10 |W | gha: daa mMAI6 §=7/5 27| 0 46/16 5/5 28) 0 4oll6 o15 34] 1 4 
a1 |Th| q in apogee are |6 815 25 1 47}}6 6/5 27) 1 49116 115 33] 1 59 
&2 |Fr | Germans occupy Ghent, r914  |9@|6 9/5 24] 2 47/16 7/5 25) 2 4816 215 31] 2 53 
13 % gr. hel. lat. N. #O|6 10/5 22] 3 46//6 815 24] 3 46116 215 30] 3 47 


41. 19th Sunday aftzr Trinity. Matt.g Day's Length, 11h. 10m.—11h, 18m.—11h. 26m. 
14/S is setsion: 58 @ |6 11/5 21] 4 46|/6 9/5 22) 4 45]/6 3/5 20) 4 41 


5 |M 15th, Sen. Dolliver d.1910 | & 6 13]5 19] 5 47]/6 11/5 21) 5 456 4)5 28) 5 37 
16 |Tu] Germans occupy Ostend, 1914 | #8 | 14/5 17| sets ||6 12/5 19] sets 16 5)5 26] sets 
47 |W | Four Ger. Destroyers sunk,1914 | #4|6 15/5 16] 5' 44116 13/5 18] 5 49/16 5|5 25| 6 9 
18 |Th| St. Luke, Evangelist. #16 16/5 14] 6 23/16 14/5 16] 6 2816 6/5 24) 6 52 
19 |Fr| 69a. Eug. Ely killed, sore (46/6 17/5 13]: 7 10116 15]5 15) 7 1616 7/5 23] 7 41 
20 |Sa | ¢ gr. libration E. yw |48/6 18/5 x1] 8 5]/6 16[5 13] 8 1/6 8]5 22) 8 36 
42, 20th Sunday after Trinity. Matt, 22 Day’s Length, 10h.61m.—10h. 66m.—1 1h. 18m. 
21|S |qing #16 19/5 10] 9 8]/6 17/5 £2] 9 13/16 8/5 21 

22 |M | John Sherman died, 1900 # (6 21/5 8)10 17]/6 18/5 10\|10 mA 6 He 20 3 
23 jTu 23d. Gen. Diaz capt.zg12 | }6 2215 III 30]/6 19/5 OLE 33|/6 1O]5 ro|11 49 
24 |W 5664 a ]6 23/5 5} morn |i6 20/5 8) morn}6 11/5 18] morn 
25 |Th| Battle of Balaclava, 1854 |S 2415 4) 0 4446 22/5 6) oO 46)/6 11/5 17) 0 57 
26 |Fr | Typhoon in Philippines, x95 | @e|6 25/5 2| 1 59/16 23/5 5] 2 O]6 r2i5 15] 2 5 
27 |Sa | q in perigee A |6 26/5 1) 3 146 24/5 3] 3 14/16 13/5 14] 3 13 


a a a a a a 
48: 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Sohn 4 Day's Length,10h. 82m.—10h. 87m.—10h.69m. 


28 St. Simon and St. Jude. Zl 28/5 0 4 29/6 25/5 2) 4 2816 14]5 13] 4 21 
29 |M | Henry George died, 1896 6 29/4 58) 5 4616 26/5 1) 5 4316 1515 12] § 32 


Tu 
Ww 


30 goth. Sstat: OWE |ee|6 30/4 57] rises |16 27/5 | rises |/6 16]5 22] rises 
1 Hallowe'en #€|6 3214 55] 5 40|/6 29|4 58] 5 45116 16]5 11] 6 9 


xvi 


| i 
f 


f 


f il 


LATITUDE “LATITUDE LATITUDE 
Of Boston; New] Of New York City; Of Charleston; N. 
England, N. York Philadel’a, Conn, || and S. Car., Ga... 
State, So. Mich., || New Jersey, Pa., || Ala., Miss., Ark., 


Wisconsin, lowa, || Ohio, Indiana, Iili- |] N. La. and Texas, 

Wyo. and Oregon |i nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 

} Sun | Sun | Meon || Sun | 8un | Moon || Sun | sun | Moon 

= || tises | sets | rises || rises | sets | rises || rises| sets | rises 

H. M.|H. M.| H. M. || H. M.|H. M.| H. M.|| H. M.JH. MJ H. M. 

1|Th| 62q. Ad Saints’ Day F/O 33/4 54] © 31/16 30/4 57| 6 37/16 17/5 10] 7 2 

2|Fr| ¢ gr. libration W. A /|R6 3414 52) 7 29]/6 31/4 56] 7 3516 1815 9] 8 o 

3 {Sa} 35 8 © superior: ¢ in 23 £416 35/4 52) 8 31116 32/4 55] 8 36/16 19/5 8] 8 59 

44, 22d Sunday after Trinity. Matt, 18 Day’sLength.10h. 14m. —10h.21m.—10h.47m. 
4 |S | Cruiser Yorck sunk, r914 £4 |© 36/4 50] 9 33/6 33/4 54] 9 37/16 20/5 7| 9 57 

5|M Q gr. hel. lat.S.: Bin (3 [PHB]O 38/4 49/10 35/16 35/4 52/10 39//6 21/5 6/10 55 

6 |Tu 6h. Shad: Oh© HA) 39/4 48/12 36/16 36/4 Stir 39/16 22/5 6lix 51 

7 |W | Earthquake in Peru, z913 r3}6 40/4 47] morn |16 37/4 50] morn||6 23/5 5] morn 

8 |Th} 6 ga: ¢ in apogee m#)6 4214 46] 0 36)/6 38/4 49/ 0 37]/6 2415 4] 0 45 

~9 |Fr | w stationary 9H 43/4 45] 1 3616 39/4 48] £ 36/16 25/5 3] 1 39 
10 |Sa | Emp. Yoshihito crowned, rors | #6 4414 44] 2 35116 4114 47| 2 34/16 2015 2| 2 32 
46. 28d Sunday after Trinity. Matt.22 Day’s Length, 9h.67m.—10h. 4m.—10h. 86m. 
11 /S | Germans capt. Dixmude, 1914 | MP |6 45/4 42| 3 36/6 42/4 46) 3 34||6 26/5 1] 3 28 
12iIM|060 B/S 47/4 41) 4 38/6 43/4 45) 4 35)/6 27/5 1] 4 24 
13 |Tu| Cherry Mine Disaster, 1909 —| £88 |6 48/4 40] 5 4116 4414 44) 5 37116 28/5 0} 5 2u 
14 |W ath. La Seinne sank, 1909 | #3/6 49/4 40] sets |/6 45/4 43] sets }6 29/5 0} sets 
15 |Th G8d: Yinaphelion |“S/6 51/4 39] 5 6/6 46/4 43] 5 12116 30/4 50] 5 37 
16 |Fr | @ gr. libration E. w |4B/6 52/4 338) 5 5916 48/4 42) © 51/6 31/4 59] 6 30 
17 |Sa | qinQ. Suez Canal op’d, 1869 | 16 53/4 37| 7 116 49|4 41] 7 6116 32/4 58] 7 31 
46. 24th Sunday after Trinity. Matt.g Day's Length, 9h.42m.—9Qh. 60m.—70h. 26m. 


18/S | SQq. FallofPrilep, rors | A 16 54/4 36| 8 9f[6 50/4 40] 8 14//6 33/4 58) 8 35 
19 |M ha Burdette died, 1914 | #16 55/4 35] 9 21116 51/4 40] 9 25//6 34/4 57] 9 42 
20 |Tu]} Tidal Wave in Jamaica, roro |WRI6 57/4 35/10 34116 53/4 39]/10 36)/6 35 4 57 10 49 
21)W ast. 36 a6 58/4 34/11 4616 54/4 38/11 47/6 36}4 56 II 54 

. 22/Th Russ. capt. Gumbin., 914 | &&|6 59/4 33] morn|/6 55/4 38 bal 36/4 56 morn 
23 |Fr | Vera Cruz evacuated, 1914 Al7 O14 33] 0 58/16 56/4 37] 0 5 : 37 4 56) 0 59 
24 |Sa | q in perigee wl7 «2/4 32] 2 11116 57/4 37| 2 1016 38]4 55] 2 
47, 26th Sunday after Trinity. Fokn6 Day's Length, 9h. 29m.—9h. 88m.—10h.16m. 
25 |S | George R. Davis died, 1899 ~~ 17 «3/4 32] 3 2616 58/4 36] 3 23|/6 3914 55] 3 14 
26 (M pers wt\7 414 311 4 40/16 59/4 36 4 30/6 40/4 55 423 
27 |Tu| Hoosac Tunnel opened, 1873 |#@17 514 31) 5 52/17 914 35] 5 47 » . 4 54 ae 
28 |W 28th. SUC: GUO | BR7 6/4 30] rises 17 1/4 35 ini Sra ee bee 
29 |Th Thanksgiving Day a \B217 7/4 30) § 1217 2/4 35) 5 1818 4 4 341 § 43 
30 |Fr| qin t3. St. Andrew #417 3)4 20] 6 14/17 3/4 34] 6 I9/]0 4314 54 


MOON’S PHASES n LATITUDE LATITUDE LATITUDE 

erence NEW YORK anes e Of Boston; New Of New York City; Of Charleston; N. 
D= = |England, N. York|] Philadel’a, Conn. || and S. Car., Ga., 
is 6 14M. 6 9 14M. ne 8 ia M.| “| State, So. Mich., || New Jersey, Pa., || Ala., Miss., Ark. 
$ 14 r17M.\rq 417M.\r4 3 17M.) =| Wisconsin, lowa, Ohio: Indiana, lili: N. La. and Texas, 
2010 7 A.jor x 7M.\2x o 7M.|.> | Wyo. and Oregon|| nois,Neb.andCal. || S. Ariz. and Cal. 

28 1 52M.|28 4 52M.|28 3 52M.) 6 | ——————_—_ |] ——__________ 
aT ¥ © | Sun | Sun | Moon |] Sun | 8un | Moon || Sun | Sun | Moon 
D|B-| Historical Events. | 5 ies | sels | rises | ins | ote | samy Hoe | sot | ee 
1 |Sa | Rear Adm. A.T. Mahan d. ror4 1417 914 291 7 t7\17 414 34] 7 22116 4414 541 7 43 


48. ist Sunday in Advent. Matt. 21 Day’s Length. 9h. 18m. —9h. 29m.—10h. 9m. 

2|S | Austrians take Belgrade, rorg | $4|7 10/4 28] 8 20//7 5/4 34 8 24||6 45/4 54] 8 42 
3|M| 6Wa: dha R|7 11/4 28] 9 2317 6/4 33] 9 26|/6 46/4 54) 9 40 
4 |Tu| Ford Peace Ship sailed, rors JeHG|7 12/4 28]}10 24117) 7/4 33/10 26116 47/4 54\10 35 
5 |W | M, L. Hayward died, 1899 oH |7 13/4 28]1r 24]/7 38/4 33/11 2511/6 47/4 54|11 29 
6 |Th Cline St. Nicholas e117 14/428) morn |/7 9/4 33] morn|/6 48/4 54] morn 
7 |Fr A. Montg. Ward d., 1913 | "17 15/4 28] 0 23/7 10/4 33] © 23/6 49|4 54) 0 22 
8 |Sa | British Naval Victory, 1914 @ |7 16/4 28] 1 23])7 11/4 33] 1 22116 5014 54] I 17 
49, 2d Sunday in Advent. Luke 21 Day’s Length, 9h. 11m.—9h. 21m.—10h. 8m. 

9 |S | William Deering died, 1913 @ |7 17/4 28| 2 2417 12/4 33) 2 22/6 5114 54] 2 13 
10 |M | Sereno E. Payne died, 1914 4/7 1814 28] 3 27|17 13/4 33] 3 24|/6 52/4 54] 3 10 
1/Tu] ogo 2417 19/4 28) 4 31//7 14]4 33] 4 2716 52/4 551 4 9 
12 |W | q gr. libration E. 45/7 20/4 28) 5 35/17 1514 33] 5 3016 53/4 55) 5 9 
13 |Th} Mrs. U.S. Grant died, 1902 w |“@4/7 21/4 28] 6 39/7 1614 33] © 33116 54/4 55) 6 Io 
14 |Fr mth. Cin Q \GE/7 21/4 28) sets |/7 1614 34] sets 1/6 54/4 55] sets 

15 |Sa 6 3 M17 2214 201 5 57117 1714 34] 6 2/16 5514 55] 6 25 
60. 3d Sunday in Advent, Matt. 11 Day’s Length, 9h. 6m.—9h. 16m.—10h. Om. 

16 |S | Card. Rampolla died, 1913 &|7 23/4 20] 7 9/7 1814 34| 7 13]|6 56|4 56) 7 32 
17|M | 694: Ser-elong.E., 20°20? |wh/7 23/4 29] 8 23]/7 1814 34] 8 26116 56/4 56) 8 4o 
18 |Tu| $64; ¢ in perigee wB]7 2414 29] 9 37117 1914 35] 9 39/6 5714 57| 9 47 
19 |W | Gen. H.W. Lawton killed, 1899 | &|7 25/4 30/10 50]/7 20/4 35/10 5111/6 57/4 57|10 53 
20 |Th} U.S. Bank closed, 1791 f&|7 2614 30] morn ||7 20/4 36] morn lé 5814 58111 59 
21 |Fr arst. St. Thomas ~@=17 2614 311 0 3i17 2114 36] o 26 58/4 58| morn 
22 |Sa Winter begins S17 26/4 31] § 15 |7 21/4 37] ¥ 13116 50/4 59] r 5 
61, 4th Sunday in Advent. Fohn 1 Day’s Length, 9h. 6m.—9h. 16m.—10h. Om.* 
23 |S | Currency Bill signed, 1913 we |7 27|4 32| 2 27|7 22/4 37| 2 24/6 59|4 59| 2 I8 
24 % stationary wt )\7 27\4 32] 3 3817 22/4 38] 3 3417 O15 oO} 3 16 
25 )4U! Sin Q. Christmas Day &4}7 2814 33) 4 47\|7 2214 38] 4 42/17 O15 of 4 20 
26 St Stephen. (gr. libr.W. A fe|7 2814 34 5 5217 23/4 39 5 46 7 U5 T 5 23 
27 Cin Q. St. Fohn, Evangelist |Ft)7 20/4 34] © 49/17 23|4 go] 6 43/17 115 1] 6 20 
28 |Fr e's eee Tanotenee #417 29/4 35] rises 7 2314 40] rises 7 2/5 2! rises 
29 Sa J 6 in perihelion #417 29]4 361 6 4117 24/4 41] 6 8il7 2/5 3] 6 28 
62. Sunday after Christmas. Matt. 1 Day's Length, 9h. ili h. 181 a 2m. 
30 Fi ASW. Str. Persia sunk, 1915 fe 7 29/4 36 z rol 244 pe! role z th 

326: dha: Qing eiK|7 3014 37 7 24/4 42| 8 12117. ar 
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ASTRONOMICAL xix 
ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1917 
Eras of Time Cycles of Time 
The year 1917 comprises the latter part of the r4rst and the Dominical or Sunday Letter... ......00.cccceceuccecces G. 
beginning of the 142d year of the Independence of the United pact ‘of Moonisrare Jans 1) mies hes vnes seca nena aces 6 
States, since Aug. 1 the 3d year of the Great War, and corre- Lunar Cycleior-Golden’ Numbers... seokteagierece ct acenne 18 
sponds to the following eras: Dionysian Period a eae mks, eer we Rode oes Bene 246 
Year 7425-7426 of the Byzantine Era, beginning Sept. 1. SOlAE CAV cle tere YS ne SE ceo rocely aie ieacctae nl Beer 22 
“5677-78 of the Jewish Era; the year 5678 begins at sunset Roman Indiction......................000o esl, 15 
Sept. 16. AIAN PEraadis es eh Mors. ae rreve’srehk aceia’ acs Wee bosete wale re 6630 
Year 2670, since the foundation of Rome. % Jewish Munar. Cycle acce at sbit. ods tees erences 15 
“9229 of the Grecian Era. oe 1 is the oe ,421,230th day since the beginning of the Julian 
«« 2577 of the Japanese Era. Peri 
vd ae ie of the Mohammedan Era; year 1336 begins 
ee We 
HEBREW CALENDAR, A. D. 1917, A. M. 5677-78 
The year 5677 is the 15th of the 299th cycle of 19 years 
Year No. Name Day Fast or Festival Gregorian date 
GAT wasn s Woe saets Webeti sss tsa LOW erase, Hastol.ebetrinc tvesitangs vevenwceu’s Thr. Jan on 
aa ete Wadia SHUVaEs eas crr-< Paice sin Rosh-Chodesh Bie eee Cabatancatc ar lace ated Wed. Jan 
aK ae Gia wae dari tects | OS eae ea ee a ane ai ea Thr. Fu Eb. 22-23 
Ca) ae oN cae Oy. i ae Te each ee ae Ob dustherie ss Gastieds ewes ce Wed. Mch. 7 
Ce ery are See Sa on 3 oo eae TAS LSirs ct MEMS cians ee cosets ae ais cia 3 Thr. Fri. Mch. 8-9 
Ace Uidstarsio Nissan Leeper sete avs Rete Chodesiian thanrentelisrasie uae s Sat. Mch, 24 
Bee siebeketere ASS es os Gree Re SA Nes tst day of Passover..............:; Sat. Apr. 7 
Sore tae Sao Fyabecacdea oc 5 ete atetelewret Rosh=Chodeshtsr ste). alec cess oes Sun. Mos. asl 22-23 
Cee ene ee aeae beard isle Sk.p.0 ER rs eiealee 2 aig BisOmers Sot was. j<ccleo ns ova Thr. May 
sos eres ES ea rezone Site dies Picts evant US Schtey sae 33dday Of OMeE.\.5) sui ee ee boxe Thr. May i0 
Ee adn ati Oe as ate Sivalhe neces A oats ea Rosh-Chodesh.............+.005- Tue. May 22 
gt ears SOAR eas i ee ea CREreerare ist. day of PenteCost............0 Sun. May 27 
fein oe 10a sis, Tammuz: >. <.< 5 es Rosh-Chodeshcnianaree ate ca aclere a Wed. Thr. June 20-21 
Le ees oe de aaes Le Sea Dietsite.s noes Fast ofiPammiuz ood. 5 oe ciass Sat.* July 7 
Nae : i Cee BV Pe ae artceias rary iceymiavaie « Rosh-Chodesh j..c\,.a'ereccstieses tise Fri. July 20 
eRe nore Ee tseca CG OUGOe Past CORIA arate ote isyctelasetorte\efalve vistors Sat.* July 28 
Be itarase ah Des vos Bliss. os Moose one Rosh=Chodesh (5.45.3 cies.) etsis e slviolere Sat. Sun. Aug. 18-19 
GTB es 's'2- Ta ser Dishtipysets o3 eer as ist day of New Year.............. Mon. Sept. 17 or beginning sunset a 16 
RN series, oe Se ale, Ne ale smakelle iiisiscieeyas Fast of Gedaliah................. Wed. Sept. 19 
eae a eae Perey ctertvic's LO Coc <i. Vom-Kippur soactisteatiae cies aian's Wed. Sept. yes 
eae ti: oe cae oh eee ee eae Dee Nor cteisrs 1st day of Tabernacles............ Mon. Oct. 1 
Peeters tS SR nan Eat tots nile oveha Qe Sr sdieyars Hoshannah-Rabbah.............. Sun. Oct. 7 
SS RNS ae Le Be no hana OD ers etorat ct < Shimini Atseresiy oi leeWisia'ee «hates Mon. Oct. 8 
a Sere fe tlds Pelahiateh ht aie, =) DS Baers. vate SUNchas-Lorah’, laa aisnvee selene = Tue. Oct. 9 
iG ee Chesvan...... Wiehe, parets tai Rosh-Chodeshs as) <\stetevaisstaeiciave «gers Tue. Wed. Oct. 16-17 
rn: Sideic% RUsley. sci caat ee Prvejaverch ase ODS Pe caf ahina tales. ara ot pastes Thr. Fri. Nov. 15-16 
Ce ae eles Se eta hoa he 23h aa ey ee Pe ec eae, AA ist day of Chanukah. 2)... ..s)6.%. Mon. Dec. 10 
ae Boer a tn 0 Se a Gicrctainty ciel Rosle Chodéshis c's. 6.24.8 tu aiele's Sat. ee Dec, 15-16 
eS ashes seers OOM ave: a a5 ONS See vsie Wast:of- Debeteccc cs wore stvecielea tl Tue. D 
Se are Sars! Tiessys I Wabienccccs.c ests FROsh=Chodéalin 5 i Ses ee teiec ei Mon. Tha, tt, 1918 
4 Giicved the following day. 
GREEK CHURCH AND RUSSIAN CALENDAR, A. D. 1917, A. M. 8026 ae 
Hol; Old New Holy 
Sie Dags Style Style _ Days Style 
Pa Aces GC ALCUTNICISION shies eiesaiy siti. closcs 2 0)0) 0 0%a, eyerane Jan. 1 July 12 Peter & Paul—Chief Apostles............. Need 2 
“ 19 Epiphany (Theophany)...........-...-.. ss 6. Anes 19) Transfiguration ss. cleialst acfonincietelnve nie) ug. 3 
Feb. 11 Sei mien STI AW rad FTE ered bis ais ov aieyai etm syed (DOs estes DBR ENose OL HEOtOkOs -ticiie sisivisi= setemiainre ina i 1 
«55 Hypopante (Purification Maney tee Feb. 2 Sept.12 St. Alexander Nevsky*.........+++++++++ 30 
Cana 4 | Ash Wedn dnesday....---.2.ssseseeeeeeeeee cs 8 “ 21 Nativity of Theotokos............--..+-- Sept. 8 
Fe Ae Le Sundayrn Dente: sods cee ese ale sis 12: *.27 Exaltation of - BY eee AL. achat ety eo re eae 5 “ 
ALAC SACLE ACA clit ls cits. crsteta Th eiials vls,ave scars Mech. 19: Oct: 14 Patronage. of 2) 66, sachevic cis velvia ce wvie ts ct. 
Apr. 1 Palm Sunday. . . “ day of Nativit: Nov. 15 
6: Great. (Good), Bridays cc s.o5 stews o ojo veal z Ja Nov. 28 istiday ot Nativityices. + cjciee cocci sie nts os ae 
t)_ 8, “Holy eink ELAStEL) aoe suai cucislisleral «| clb'era.3¥au0bs 26 Dec. 4 Entrance of Theotokos oe tle ee eee ‘ a 
May 6 St. George... ye newt e cece scilege ncn ses Anyi Domes Dee CONCEP EON Ol, ye Pesccye ities oo ucaain eines es ec. 
OSs le pen (Holy) TPBuri eco iy sinee << waeeen ss May 4 1918 : Debs 
* 27 Coronation of Emperor*...........6-0000- - 14 J; an. 7 Christmas. .......seseecseerereeerereces Pea 
9 7t | PenbeCOSbaieics cee ai oleic se liais paidinae wide eens 14 14 Circumcision..... dee eeecee aces ceeeenes 
June 12 Holy Ghost.......--..0eseeeeeeeeeeeeee DEP K 0] * Observed only in Russia. 
; MOHAMMEDAN CALENDAR, Year 1335-36 ‘ 
The year 1335 is the 15th year of the 45th cycle of 30 years 
Month 4 Lasts Month rama Ore Basis 
Rae oe Boil an Be ia at Dulkardeccas sis ese Aug. 19 30 
1335 4 Rabia TT.........-..+-.sseeeee Jan. a Taathascin A ee ee Sept. 18 29 
heme D'S aT OMINACL Bocce sla tra, ee,< s/0(¢/sajaleis'> « Feb. 23 30 12 Dulheggia........-..-- Oct. 17 30 
G: 6 Po eel S CSA He RS ERECT Mch. 25 09:9 4336.) Mubarrems): 6... oh. econ es «in ct. s 
‘Raj Apr. 23 30 ss 2 Saphar.i,’....2--- 204 0seeses Nov. 16 
“ T Rajeb. ...-cewrseeine woe cccesees p abi gen heels 30 
+e Se Shrebartet ina. westee et yeas May 23 29 Z abia CR a pints Nea A is, oe 
ae. 9 Sacinden (PaSQUE) Ya «ailere> une 21 Bip tr cote Ae Oe OTB) ties cv.ss' Ogle wtareia, cs a 
«10 WEIN. $c bone oi aie < rials’ gales Gulp 28 29 
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THE TWELVE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 


THE RAM. aries, 9 HEAD & FACE, 


TWINS. 
Gemini. 
The Arms. 


LION. 
Leo. 
The Heart. 


BALANCE, 
Libra. 
The Reins. 


ARCHER. 
Sagittarius. 
e Thighs,; 


WATERMAN, 
Aquarius. 
he Legs. 


BULL. 
Taurus, 
The Neck. 


CRAB, 
Cancer: 
The Breast. 


VIRGIN. 
Virgo. 
The Bowels. 


SCORPION. 
Scorpio. 
The Loins. 


GOAT. 
V§ Capricornus 
The Knees. 


ECLIPSES, 1917 


There will be seven eclipses this year—the greatest number being taken as the Moon’s ap 


rent diameter. The different 


possible in any one year, four of the Sun and three of the Moon phases of the eclipse will be visi le as follows: 


as follows: 

I. Total of the Moon Jan. 8, wholly visible throughout 
North America and partially in South America; the beginning 
will be visible in central and western Europe, N . Africa 
and the central and eastern Pacific regions; the ending in N. E. 
Asia and E. Australia. 

As shown in the annexed cut the Moon will pass from W. 
to E. through the shadow of the earth while at her descending 
node so that she will make her exit from the shadow nearly her 
entire diameter further south than when she entered it, caus- 
ing her to be more than totally eclipsed, or 16.4 digits; 12 digits 


Partial Middle or Greatest 
begins Total eclipse 
ata begins at b 
H. M. M. H. M. 
0 42 morn. 1 52 morn. 2 37 morn. 
0 50 morn. 2 00 morn 2 45 morn. 


Il. Partial of the Sun Jan. 23, visible more or less in E. 
Europe, western Asia and northern Africa. © 

IIL. Partial of the Sun June 18-19, more or less visible in 
northern and central Asia and British America. In the United 
States on the Pacific coast, the Sun will rise more or less eclipsed 
on its northern limb, on the morning of the 19th, and a very 
small ecto will be visible in N. Idaho, N. Oregon, Wash. 
and N. Montana. No part of the eclipse will be visible 
south of a line from Boise, Idaho to Helena, Montana. 

IV, Total of the Moon July 4, invisible in United States. 
The beginning visible in Africa and partially so in Asia and 
Europe; the ending in Europe, Africa and South America. 

V. Partial of the Sun July 16, very small and around the 
south-polar regions. 

VI. Annular of the Sun Dec. 14, visible as a partial eclipse 
at sunrise on the coast of Argentina and southern Brazil and 
at sunset in southern Australia. The path of the annular 
phase cuts the South pole. 

VII. Total of the Moon Dec. 28, wholly visible throughout 
North America and the beginning in South America. Size 
12.1 digits or a trifle more than total, as shown in the annexed 
cut. The moon will be at her descending node at the time of 


this eclipse and hence will be further south at the end than she 
was at the beginning of the eclipse, as shown. 


Partial 
Total ends 
ends atc 
H. M. H. M. 
3 21 morn. 4 31 morn. in Washington Mean Time 
© 3 29 morn. 4 39 morn. in Eastern Standard Time 


NORTH 


Eolipse of Moon Jan 8, 1917 f 
The time of the various phases will be as follows: 


; Wash. Eastern 
Mean Standard 
Time Time* 

B f Partial Ph 7 oF ; 
eginning o' BSE> cre cictctste 2 57morn. 3 5 mor, 
cee ate hota at o3 4090" 2 A 
Middle or Greatest Eclipse. tA BBE 446 * 
End of Total Phase....... te Aa ae 4°55. - 
te Partial moka @ es LO gator sce OM 2%e 


* Add th. for Atlantic time and subtract 1h. each for Central, 
Mountain, Pacific Alaskan and Hawaiian Time. F 


Explanation: 


“and extent of visibility and, with the superior p! anets, the degree 
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VISIBILITY OF THE’ PRINCIPAL PLANETS, 1917 
pp venus |OMars_|y Jupiter [y Saturn | 


Date : 


ISAC SNNMHANEN SORNCENOCC CN SUSE 
san, HAAS SNE NON SUR RENO SS 
EUNNN NV NENG SNOVCEQIA “D0 
HANNAN BENS NS NOOR CTNO NCS A 
Feb, HNC RA 
EUINS VL NV LN VTE LOH Ce NANAVEENNANSS Nu N 
INANE HAN N 
neh UNARAANAAAAAAASR NANNG NCS SAN 
ZINN AGAMA AAA SA LIS NACI 
hin AAA MAA AAAS NASSAR hee enoee 
are SEER ANN 
EUINNNN YY SEL LAY NOAA TTE HW yy i: DEB 
ANNNASS ANSNAN ANNNNNB NSONNSNNNON EIN AN 
hoy HERR NNNNNAMIANNNN SSSESSINSAAN oN 
ANE UNE KL QC UGK JK \\ Rte WONT NNGY NA 
INS WEAN ESN NEWNG arcossseeeitbotra 
NENNGEN VERE 


JunetING NNN BARS UNG SOC NNCEENC IN NS 
EINNENV ENS NNN NINE VUE ACAN SAGANN BIANCA NCR WA RN 
TRRSSSEAASAAN SAS ASSN CSS SSH NEN NUSRAT 
NNSNU NLS WW WWE NU NENW ACCRA MENGES QUT ACURUE TEN 
AINCAATMNACANN NANA Vea ‘XN ANNE ANNAN SUAEES COCINN 
NN SLA SS NEN ‘\\ \ NE ERNYY QV OY RAS NAS 
SNM \5 NY NANA NEN AGE QNCKSENNS 
NS ANQSCARGEEE: NNVE NUE VEO K 
NAVARRE TNT A 
NNN SNCS NU NNN SUN RANNRN 
INAS SH aoe reGeaeeues eed 
INNA MAN NACA 
MMA ANNAN 
SEBRAX WWW 
LINNEY 
LIARS! 
LINAS 


Shu PTF th | 
Sovran Gane Q 
N ae Hehe 


SEV 


INN BANANA ANNAN 
Oct. UINAWEEAAAAAAW 
21 \\ TERNS NNNWNCE 


NNN erei AN ASAN AANNAN 
NANTES NUCVONE 
! NSC SSN NNN pw. amN 


\ 
W NAPCOCCCECON 


Z 


A 


Copyright, 1909, by = ome De Land, Flas” 


: The light spaces show the approximate time and 3 h, or 45° E. of sun last of November; Jupiter invisible in 


May, rising with the sun and brightest (180° from the sun) 


of brilliancy also. Thus Venus will be 2 h. or 30° W. of the sun in November and December, setting at sunrise—an All Night 


Jan. 1; invisib! 


le the latter part of Apr. and first part of May Star. 


PLANETS, BRIGHTEST OR BEST SEEN, INVISIBLE OR DIM 


EVENING, MORNING OR ALL NIGHT STARS Venus, best seen in Nov.—Dec. and Jan. 1918, 


Morninc Srars, west of the Sun. 


Mars, at the close of the year. 


Mercury, Feb. 1-10 and Oct. 1-10, rising near the break of day Jupiter, in Nov. and Dec. 


near the sunrise point of the horizon. 
Venus, until Apr. 26, or as bee as visible. 


Mars, from Feb. 


Saturn, in January. 
Uranus, in August. 
28 to Dec. 1 Nepiune, in January. 


Jupiter, from May 9 to es ; 
Saiurn, from July 27 to Nov. in Invisible or Very Dim 


EVENING SrTars, east of the sun. 


Mercury, J: int 


_ near the close of. evening twilight near the sunset point of 


the horizon. 
Venus, after A 
Mars, until Feb. 


Jupiter, until May 9 and after Sept. 3. 


Saturn, until J 


eR NI as BeUHIE BeOr above when an Evening or Morning Star. 


Venus, in April and May. 
Mars, in February and March. 
Jupiter, from isk 25 to May 20. 
Saturn, in July and August. 
Uranus, and Neptune, always. 


r. 26, or from time when first visible. 
28 and after Dec. 12. 


uly 27 and after Nov. 7. 


Brightest or Best Seen All Night Stars or Planets 


a ex ercury, within the time limits given above when an Evening Jupiter, in November and December. 


orning 


Star. | Saturn, in January. 


THE SEASONS (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


enters s Long. 270°, Winter begins 1916, Dec. 21, 10:59 eve. and lasts 39 0 39 
2 a oO ae 0°, Spring Hs 1917, Mch. 20, Peeve. oo ay 9219 36 
=z, ‘“ 90°,Summer “ 1917" une 21, 7:14eve. “ “ 93 14 47 

od eee oF) AS 180°, Autumn ‘“ 1917, ept. 23, 10:01;morn. 6 “4 894-18 - 45 


“ & «& yy, © 270°, Winter  “ 1917, Dec. 22, 4:46 morn, Trop. yr. 365 5S 47 


Mercury, at all other times not included within the dates given 
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CHART OF THE HEAVENS 


97702NIH 
SMITA 


SNe s 
= Set 
< EMT HeCIRCLE 
C/ 4 A 
§ 33 


EXPLANATION 


The Chart of the Heavens shows all the bright stars and 
groups visible in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Stars 
of the 3d Magnitude are sometimes shown in order to complete 


a figure. 

If a bright, uncharted body be seen near the “Ecliptic Circle” 
it must be a planet. To locate the planets or Moon, refer to the 
monthly calendar pages in this Almanac, find the proper signs 
on the chart in the “‘Ecliptic Circle” and an inspection of that 

rt of the Heavens, comparing with the Chart, will serve to 
identify the planet and all surrounding objects. £ 

Because of the Earth’s motion from W. to E. (opposite to 
the direction of the arrow in the chart), the stars rise 4 m. earlier 
each day or 30 m. per week, or 2 hrs.a month. The chart shows 
the position at 9 p.m. Then if the position for any other hour 


be desired, as for 7 p. m., count ahead one month, or back one 
month for 11 p. m., and so on for any hour of the night, holdin 
the month desired in front as the face looks either to the Nort 
or South with name down. j 
A circle described from the zenith on the “Zenith Circle” for 
the desired Lat., with a radius of 90 degrees (see graduated 
meridian) will show what stars are above the horizon. Thus 
Capella is near the overhead (zenith) point on Lat. 40 degrees 
N. Jan. 15th, 9 p. m., as will be ‘Big Dipper” at 3a.m. Then 
from these stars all the surrounding visible groups can be identi- 
fied. The “Pointers” being 5 degrees apart and always in sight 
may be used as a convenient unit of measure; also when visible 
te “Belt of Orion” 3 degrees, or the sides of the “Square of 
egasus. 


ASTRONOMICAL CHARACTERS 


Sun. Jupiter. A Runs high. QQ Ascending Apog., far from 
8 Earth i Saturn. wv Runs low. Node. D First ene 

Mercury. Uranus. 8 Opposition. ©_ Descending @ Fall oon, 
§ Venus. W Neptune. 6 Conjunction. lode. Last Quarter. 
o& Mars. -@ Moon. O Quadrature. Perigee, near @ @ New Moon. 


ere 
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STORY OF CUR WORLD FAMILY FOR A. D. 1917—A. M. 2,000,000 


The Sun 


Tn tracing the relationship, origin and age of living and fossil 
forms, present conditions form the basis of all work, so likewise, 
in world-study or Astronomy. We know that the sun is a dark 

ody surrounded by an envelope of burning gases, in which 
are all the elements that enter into the earth’s structure. There- 
fore in the “beginning” of Genesis the earth and sun were one 
and likewise all the other members of this world family, and a 
knowledge of our natural laws is the key that opens the door 
and reveals to us conditions that obtain in other worlds, their 
weight, size, distance, etc. The bright solar envelope is torn 
asunder with convulsions, revealing the dark interior (Sun 
Spots), large enough to roll a dozen earths into and when 
these are largest and most numerous, about every 11 years, 
the earth trembles in sympathy—evident in earthquakes, vol- 
canic activity and unusual meteorological conditions—such 
was the year 1915. Possibly. the incessant bombardments of 
the European war may have added to the general disturbance. 

During total eclipses of the sun opportunity is afforded to 
steal many of his secrets, especially in such eclipses as are of 
longest totality, as in 1933, 1980, 2009 and 2038, which leaves 
much time for gain in knowledge and improvement in apparatus. 

Mercury, because of his nearness to the sun, is invisible most 
of the time; and is therefore the least known of our family of 
naked-eye worlds. Special endeavor must always be made to 
see him, by knowing the time and place to look and then he 
shows up gloriously. This year the conditions will be most 
favorable near the “break o’ day” Feb. 1-10 and Oct. 1-10 
and near the close of twilight Jan. 1-10, Apr. 5-15 and Dec. 
15-20; always seek him near the sunrise point of the horizon 
in the morning and the sunset point in the evening. When an 
unusually bright “star” is seen at these times and places the 
observer may be certain of having seen the youngest of our 
world family to whom no descendants of moons have been 

. vouchsafed, so far as we know. 

Venus, the goddess of beauty, will not, however, attract 
much attention until the evenings of fall and winter, being in- 
visible the latter part of April when hidden from us by the sun 
and only dimly visible for weeks before and after that owing to 
her great distance from us and proximity to the sun. Indeed 
she will appear 17 times larger in December than in May, 
even though at the first date she will present quite her full 
phase while at the last date she will only show a thin crescent 
or New Moon phase.—see the annexed cut and explanation: 

oucemam _, wardstheSun wap 
N 


45s.eeen in the Mory. 
West of Sun. 


A.—April 11,1917. | : 
B.—Not in 1917 but in April, 1918. 
C 


‘—Not in 1917 but in March, 1918. 
.—Not in 1917 but in February, 1918. 
E.—About May 11, 1917. 
F.— About November 30, 1917. 
_—Not in 1917 but about January 1, 1918. 
_H.—Not in 1917 but early in February, 1918. 


By comparing her itinerary, herewith given, with the Chart 
of the Frentat B hich can be obtained in large size of Berlin H. 
Wright, Deland, Fla., for 50 cents, much satisfaction will result, 
as the relative positions and names of the constellational groups 
and stars will soon be acquired—for who can fail to reap happi- 
ness from such knowledge? Saunt f 

At the beginning of the es Venus will be in Scorpio and 
about 10° N. a oe Te lat Reig os enters ese pele 

ndary of the Mi ay about Jan. 8, emerging on its easte 
bow on the 2oth and a the end of the handle of the Milkmaid’s 
- Dipper; 1° N. of Moon Jan, 21 and less than 3° S. of Mercury 


Q 


Jan. 30. On Feb. 20 the moon will overtake her while in 
Capricornus just south of the two bright stars in the horns of 
the Goat, and pass 3° to the south of her, her phase being 
nearly like A or E in above cut. We will pass on over the period 
when she is unfavorably situated and pick up her course from 
July 1, when she will be found midway between Praesepe— 
the Bee Hive—and Pollux in Gemini, close to Saturn (1° N.) 
July 4 and in line with Castor and Pollux 5° N. W. of her, 
setting at 9 p. m. with Procyon 15° S. W. and Sirius 15° still 
further S. W., July 26 a little N. of Regulus, in the end of 
the handle of the Sickle in Leo, making an attractive grouping 
of interesting objects. Praesepe or the Bee Hive which is easily 
visible to the naked eye on a line joining Venus and Regulus, 
becomes beautiful under the slightest optical aid, bringing out 
a wealth of glittering suns. This is only one of the numerous 
“Island Universes” of the heavens, similar to the Galaxy or 
Milky Way. Imagine our own sun and family in the midst of 
such a group of suns, each far brighter than our brightest stars 
or planets, satellites, comets, etc., with their ever recurring 
phenomena! This group has been repeatedly mistaken for a 
comet and early observers called it the ‘Nebula of Cancer” 
but even a good night glass causes its filmy appearance to dis- 
appear and brings out the swarms of twinkling suns. 

he latter part of August she will be 10° S. from Denebola 
in Leo and 6° N. of the moon Aug. 20; by the 10th of September 
she will be less than 2° N. of Spica Virginis and 4° N. of the moon 
Sept. 19 and 30° S. of Arcturus on the 20th, entering the Square 
of Libra Oct. 1. In this vicinity will be found the Northern 
Crown and 15° to the left of it and on a line connecting it with 
Vega Lyra, is to be seen, as a dim patch of light, another vast 
“Tsland Universe” in the constellation Hercules. This is the 
largest and richest of the naked-eye star groups and which, 
before the time of telescopes, was anpemed to be a great nebula, 
even a small instrument will so bring out its glories as to 
compel exclamations of wonder. ‘ 

By Oct. 15-20 Venus will have pose into Scorpio; close 
to and N. of Antares and complete her circuit of the heavens, 
being close to the moon Oct. 19 (an occultation in southern 
latitudes). During November she passes through the con- 
stellation Sagittarius just above or N. of the Milkmaid’s Dipper 
and will be 4° S. of the moon Noy. 18; will reach her greatest 
angular distance from the Sun (47° 18’) Nov. 30, when a line 
from the N. Star through the Great Cross to Aquila, ‘and ex- 
tended 30° will reachher. Note that the “ Apex of the Heavens” 
is shown on the chart between Lyra and the Great Cross. It 
is about this point that our family is revolving. She will be 
in line with Polaris, Deneb and Job’s Coffin Dec. 10 and 30° S. 
of the last and finally attaining her greatest brilliancy and 
passing 5° S. of the Moon Dec. 31. Lm i 

Mars will not be a conspicuous object at any time during 
the year, because of his nearness to the Sun—not in real, but 
angular distance (see chart). Being in conjunction with the 
Sun Feb. 28 he will be quite invisible in February and March. 
When first easily seen, in June, he will be in close company with 
Jupiter, being nearest him June 8 when only 34° north of him, 
rising about 3 a. m. with the Pleiades just north of them; 
10° N. of the Moon July 16 and passing just N. of Aldebaran 
in the Hyades near the end of July; Aug. 1 midway between 
Betelguese and Capella and Aug. 14th %4° N. of the Moon; 
Aug. 20 in line with Sirius and Castor, forming a neat triangle 
with Castor and Pollux; 3° N. of the Moon Sept. 11 and Sept. 20 
in the Bee Hive; 4° N. of Saturn Oct. 1—a beautiful sight just 
E. of the Bee Hive; last of October just N. of Regulus; 5° N. 
of Moon Oct. 10; 6° N. Nov. 8 and 8° N. Dec. 7. He begins to 
rise before midnight about Dec. 1 and hence then becomes an 
Evening Star, but will not be at his usual brightest until in 
April, 1918. es ; 

Jupiter will be on the meridian about 7 p. m. Jan. 1 and may 
be found about 10° S. E. of Algenib at the S. E. corner of the 
Great Square of Pegasus and 30° directly S. of the only naked- 
eye nebula—the “Great Nebula of Andromeda,” easily to be 
seen, when well above the horizon in the absence of the moon, 
on a line connecting Jupiter with the base of Cassiopeia’s Chair. 
Many letters we receive from people who mistake this for a 
comet as its form is much elongated—or spindle shaped. 
With a moderate glass stars may be seen shining through 
its filmy mass. Such was the mass of all the matter now 
embodied in our world family many millions of years ago, 
or in the “beginning” of the Mosaic account of creation. 
Along from the middle to the last of June after Jupiter has 
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assed the Sun and is to be seen on the other, west side of 

im, as a Morning Star, he will be about midway between 
the Pleiades and Hyades and the latter part of August 5° N. 
of Aldebaran. He will go a little further E. until midway 
between Aldebaran and El Nath and then BBE eae or go 
back westward until the end of the year. His visible near ap- 

roaches to the Moon will be as follows: Jan. 1, 29, Feb. 25, 
Meh. 25, Apr. 22, July 14, Aug. 11, Sept. 7, Oct. 5, Nov. 1, 28, 
Dec. 25 in all of which he will be from 3° to 6° south; at E. 
"eta ret Sept. 3 and at opposition or 180° from the Sun 

ov. 29. 

Saturn will appear to the best advantage at or near the be- 
ginning of the year and at its.close, being in both instances an 
All Night Star and rising near sunset (see chart). No use to 
seek him in July or August. January 1 he will be in Gemini 


and about.5° S. of Pollux and in line with that star and Castor, 
with the Bee Hive a few degrees east, and he will be retrograd- 
ing or going W. past the stars until, April when he will be be- 
tween Procyon and Pollux and he will advance the remainder 
of the year. His close approach to Mars was mentioned under 
that head. Castor is the finest double star in the heavens. 
Extra good eyesight unaided, shows the companion star and the 
slightest optical aid brings them out plainly. His near ap- 
proaches to the Moon will be as follows: Jan. 9, 1° N., Feb. 5, 
Mch. 4, 31, 34° N., April 28, 1° N., May 25, 134° N., Oct. 10, 
334° N., Nov. 6 and Dec. 4, 4° N.  ‘ : 

No attention is given to Uranus or Neptune as the latter is 
never to be seen except with good telescope and knowled, of 
place and the former is only just discernible to the normal eye 
when at his very brightest and no m ft; 


LONGITUDINAL TIME IN LARGEST CITIES 
(When noon at Washington) 


Butlalowe ose sap cles ie ca 11.52 a. M, Detroitva: kes 
Boston ssc8 visite Sele ceeecs ote 12.24 P.M. Galveston........ 
Berlin: A, teres annie se sve civn 6.02 P. M. Mavanasss cps 
Bombay reste ssle oe ecw 10.00 P. M. Per one neva aceuner 
Cineinhatinan eas) sccee see, 11.30 a.m. Balifaxcot cecind 
Canton; 'China.2 . oj). skis) 12.41 A.M. Honolulu cicciiecis 
Cleveland? scx .eg le asite 11.41 A.M. Londons. fascse 
OHICARO Acie ah cialeaiieete sope'sle 11.17 A. M. Lisbon’: visisiesissteai 
Galrochigy pt seseascuten 7.13 P.M. Melbourne....... 
PEN V EEE hay caieetoasuieeemrtias 10.08 A. mM. Manley. (associa ste 


STANDARD TIME BELTS 
Central Meridian 


Name of Time Belt Degrees from Greenwich 

Intercolonial or Atlantic....... 60 4 hours west. 

ASCOT smn ic ca wet tarale alse aidve aye 75 5 hours west. 
Genitialeg ih <tc wie e srsinGiala ivr 90 6 hours west. 
Moiitaliearsiss cerns se wet 105 7 hours west. 
PAcinGess ais amepinen wales 120 8 hours west. 
Sitka Ao le tase sie torslorale weet 135 9 hours west. 
Tahiti. ieee es vce nese tin 150 10 hours west. 
Hawalian....0...ceccoersesee 15734 10 hrs, 31 min. west. 


eel}! 3 fers 11,36 A.M. New York...............12.12 P.M. 
OR RA 10.49 A. M. Omahainc’, od:caianisaienc mele wl O44 Aariae 
aereaiie 11.38 A.M. Portland, Ore... sc. ojo iees0 8.50 Ace 
reisivieriie 11.44 P.M. Paris fh 6<0us siete slates bein eo ORI woke 
SGesstthalete 12.54 P.M, ROME} ten cieiclers ep apeuinl er epsiee OO) BE Ms 
Risks Wass 6.45 A. M. Sth Otis 5:5 Lies lakes m ore aeeears iO Ruane 
Sistbelaheue 5.08 Pp. M. Salt Lake City............ 940A. 
Dectirar 4.31 P.M. San Francisco............. 8.58 A.M. 
aleredenelars 2.48 P.M. Wierina. aois < aicceemincsnuseetecet Oc Lae Ma 
a ser ea 1.20 A. M. Yokohama................ 2.16 A.M. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 

Definitions.—Meridian: A plane passing through the vertical 
and parallel to the earth’s axis of rotation. 

Latitude: The angle between the horizontal plane and the 
earth’s axis of rotation. . i 

Longitude: Thé angle (in degrees or hours) between the 
meridian and the prime meridian, usually the meridian of 
Greenwich. ‘ 

Longitude is reckoned east or west from any given meridian 


called the Prime Meridian. Latitude is reckoned north or south 
from the equator. Latitude and longitude are codrdinates that 


CHURCH CALENDAR, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 


New Year’s Day (Circumcision). . Jan. 1 
Epiphany (12th Day)......... . Jan. 6 
Greek Church New Year’s Day. .Jan. 14 
‘Lee’s Birthday........ Jan. 19 
Conversion of St. Paul. . Jan, 25 
Purification B. V.M... Feb. 2 
Septuagesima Sunday. . -Feb. 4 
Sexagesima i .Feb. 11 
Lincoln’s Birthday, 0.500. 00rescecssccpe ven Feb. 12 
eran Days Merce ane oaivicintietoeTe cen F Ge i 
juinquagesima Sunday ............seseeeeee Feb. 1 
‘Ash Wednesday Gent ibezins) ic. Seccsincoken Feb. 21 
Washington’s Birthday......-........e:eeees Feb. 22 
adragesima Sunday...........c.eseeseeee Feb. 25 
Mi DERM AVS diviste relate oa elo. s sein se ieresaste Siealersteis Feb. 28 
Mimber Daeg ae ceclainisieg «(cts ales oie 6, nyse stp craleltioiece Mch.. 2,3 
Se. Patsick say tircsaco ten fe vns can araueus Mch. 17 
Mid Lent Sundays oo. 0's ass slosiean sia veveleete sie Mch. 18 
WPASRIGI SUNG AY in rate o> cisiary t rrorele core inca ctieiree Mch. 25 
Annunciation (Lady Day)...............002. ch. 25 
PHIM SUNGAY sian  ajery fins r<'cs\o os cninin Ciniviewiselns April 1 
Goodiliridave gh Avent. ce aca ein tears April 6 
WONSLOr OUGAY si. cyeisieeticetels se clase wieaee eral April 8 
IW DURGA Actcihs tics ice op alorecreisiatc comin ticree April 15 
WE GeOrBel dais), cee eriap tis .ars ddeclercee s cnaiaed April 23 
SE (Markasrctecpraccs st s/ton ic carey nancies April 25 
Memorial Day (Southern)...........0....008 April 28 
Philip and James.) .)- ¢.-e).. civic veivie cone ccaeies ay 1 
ROsAtOM SUNOAY sso limisiss caches ceapoettoe cor May 13 
Mother y MAY wastes ater wisise sie ecient One e aes May 15 
Ascension(Moly) Thre. Foc sciviceesicisteloah olepiee May 17 
Pentecost (Whitsunday)...........eeeereeees May 27 
Memorial Day (Northern)............cse000 May 30 
Ember Days....... aia ores se, No orate cukrdes itiecets cine May 30 
Eimiber Daya ses iecsia asics seit os clasts ene s +-»-June 1,.2 
Prinity: Sunday ’.is' 0 1c.siein sss aleiovie ps» seaciow ..June 
Corpus Christi: oisc sone oop acewerae Ke Welomew re Une 7 


fix the position of points on the ’s surface. 
St.) Barnabas 2.dicv. cs cerecionctanhaioteeaiere eee une 1 
Nativity of John the Baptist................. June 2 
Peter and Paulessisicgoden co te cee cae eae June 29 
Independence Day........ Ae ateeteiaeto vasiotere ... July (4 
Orangenian’s Days.) mitotic cee veers uly 12 
it. Swithen’s Days. <.o.«cieis oisiseye ucjieivis aceierhh ened LY 15 
ary Magdaleniz.< ition ices ot eee omer: wy 22 
SLE yet Socmund dod saUnMAdaur a5 ashacan uly 25 
‘Transhgutation wi: cis came occa avitieae clean Aug. 6 
Name of Jesus conca satntert dae aden ent Aug. 7 
Feast of Assumption B. V.M................ Aug. 15 
St--Bartholom@wiien mss oct oe one eee Aug. 24 
St, John the Baptist beheaded............... Aug. 29 
Labor Day except in certain States........... Sept. 4 
Nativity lot Mary Wet seeies sly toh eisrerr eee iente Sept. 8 
Exaltation of Holy Cross si ctinakis eee eee +Sept. 14 
ewish New Year’s Day..............0-000-. Sept. 17 
Maber Days i. hate sles Mets que muha sete ee Sept. 19, 21, 22 
Sta tthew/.'..ce acialsiesioens ace etiam ears Sept. - 
Michaelmas: oth tiene cd nich te ceeenee Sept. . 29 
Mohammedan New Year’s Day.............. Oct. 17 
DE TUR ee sii alanis tartare eine nites eee Oct. 18 
Simon‘and ‘Judes..%).1.5 eau cetacean ee Oct. 28 
ANOWEEN 5.6 slendance Heese eae eee 5 
All Sainte Days cos. sede ronan ame oes Ro. ; a ; 
Alt; Soula’ Day iro) cu.cac Sactgcn en dake eee ov. 2 
Se. CRtRerine Ti cincrw aictomlc acolo kines iiemaetee OVE ue Gh aS 
agiving Days Js. ease halos en ees Noy. 
StAndrews-- wnaeeecoa ne aehe Jide wlohe laste ov. 30 
ist Sunday in Advent: >....0...,...00054 dss Dee! 2 
Conception BuVeM sin iattiosk cokes iets Dec... 8 
Ember Days..... atolalstatucn'n/ ele) suet se/mtelehaie eeste +..»Dec. 19, 21, 22 
Christmas. ...... Arp aH AN bn en Bane Joie vie WGC, 25 
St, Stepheyi ta cise ru outs o7e ae thio ence his 26 
St. John the Evangelist.............. ea dies 27 
Holy; Tnnocentaa ate. vieesced ax ethieneda an Decs P53] 
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CHRONOLOG Y—THIRD 


Aug. 3.—Sir Roger Casement is hanged. a f 

Aug. 4.—Turkish troops attack British positions in Egypt, 
but are repulsed with heavy losses. French recapture 
Thiaumont. : ; 

Aug. 6.—British troops advance 500 yards from_Pozieres. 
Baron Wimborne appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Aug. 7.—Turks recapture Bitlis in Asia Minor from Russian 
troops. Austrian aeroplanes raid Venice. : 

Aug. 9.—Italians capture Goritzia. Zeppelins raid the east 
coast of England causing twenty-three casualties. _ ; 

Aug. 10.—Russians are forced to retreat in Persia. Stanislau is 
captured by the Russians. 

Aug. 15.—Allied forces close in on German East Africa. 

Aug. 16.—French make brilliant advances on the Somme front. 
Germany claims that seventy-four merchantmen were sunk 
by submarines during July. 

Aug. 17.—General Ruzsky is appointed commander in chief of 
the northern armies of Russia. 

Aug. 19.—British cruisers Nottingham and Falmouth sunk by 
German submarines in North Sea. 

Aug. 24.—French and British troops make further gains on 
Somme front. 

Aug. 28.—Roumania declares war on Austria-Hungary. 

Aug. 29.—Roumanian army begins invasion of Transylvania in 
two directions. 

Aug. 30.—Field-Marshal von Hindenburg succeeds General 
von Falkenhayn as Chief of the General Staff of the Ger- 
man army. : 

Sept. 1.—Italians in Albania and Serbians in Macedonia begin 
offensives against Bulgarians. Greek army joins rebellion 
against King. 

Sept. 2.—French fleet captures seven Teuton merchant vessels 
in the Greek harbor of Piraeus. “4 

Sept. 3.—Dar es Salam, German East Africa, taken by British 
forces. Zeppelins raid London. Roumanians capture six 
towns in Transylvania. 

Sept. 4.—Allies’ secret police arrest German propagandists in 
Athens. Teutonic allies under von Mackensen invade 
Dobrudja, a Roumanian province. 

Sept. 5.—Russians claim to have captured 20,000 Austrians in 
two weeks. ‘ 

Sept. 10.—Von Mackensen takes Silistria. 

Sept. 15.—Lloyd George, British War Minister, denies misuse 
of mail to obtain American trade secrets. 

Sept. 17.—Serbians defeat Bulgarians at Kaimakcalan, Ger- 
man Admiralty issues statement that ‘126 hostile mer- 
chant ships totalling 170,679 tons and 35 neutral vessels 
eal ag ooo tons, were destroyed by submarines during 

ugust. 

Sept. 18.—Austrians aided by Turkish troops force Russians 
to retreat. 

Sept. 19.—Roumanians are defeated by Germans at Szurduk 
Pass and retreat toward Constantza. 

Sept. 21.—Revolution headed by ex-Premier Venezelos, breaks 
out in Crete. 

Sept. 23.—Italians advance on Trentino front. 

Sept. 25.—British advance on Combles and take three towns. 
Zeppelins, in raid on English coast, kill 36 and wound 
26 non-combatants. 

Sept. 26.—Allies capture Combles and Thiepval. Turks drive 
Russians back 22 miles in Persia. 

Sept. 30.—Roumanians in Transylvania, are forced to retreat. 
British losses for September are 111,549 officers and men, 

Oct. 1.—Zeppelin shot down near London. 

Oct. 2.—Roumanian troops cross into Bulgaria. 

Oct. 5—Cunard liner Franconia is torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Oct. 7.—British capture five Bulgarian villages. Germen sub- 
marine U-53 arrives at Newport, R. I. 

Oct. 8.—Six vessels torpedoed off Nantucket Island by sub- 
marine U-53. Austro-Germans retake Kronstadt. f 

Oct. 9.—2 U-boats sunk off Archangel by Russian torpedo- 


at. 

Oct. 12.—Italians claim to have taken 30,881 prisoners since 
August 6. French press toward Morval. 

Oct. 13.—Von Falkenhayn’s forces recapture all of Transylvania 
recently occupied by the Roumanians. Italians force 
Austrians to retire on Carso front. 

Oct. 16.—Allies recognize provisional government set up by ex- 
Premier Venizelos on Island of Crete., Teutons begin 
offensive in the Carpathians. y 


i CHRONOLOGY OF THE GREAT WAR 


YEAR OF GREAT WAR 


Oct. 17.—Allies seize remaining three Greek battleships and 
land marines at Piraeus. Germans repulse Russians on 
Volhynian front and take 1,900 prisoners. 4 

Oct. 18.—Sailly-Saillisel falls to the French after hard fighting. 

Oct. 19.—Serbians advance in Macedonia and capture Brod. 

Oct. 20.—Three British transports are sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean, by submarines. Germans regain ground lost to the 
British in the Somme sector. Serbians make advances 
east of Monastir. Von Mackensen resumes offensive in 
the Dobrudja, forcing Roumanians back. 

Oct. 21.—British advance in the Somme sector. ‘The Austrian 
Premier, Count Stuergkh, is assassinated in Vienna. Ger- 
mans reach coast of Black Sea in Roumania. Teutons 
capture Russian positions southeast of Lemberg. 

Oct. 23.—Constantza, Roumania’s chief port of the Black Sea, 
is captured bythe Teutons. 

Oct. 24.—Germans drive the Roumanians sixteen miles and 
capture 6,700 prisoners. French retake Douaumont, 
Thiaumont and two miles of trenches, taken by Germans 
by two months’ fighting. 

Oct. 25.—Tchernavoda falls to von Mackensen’s army. Von 
Falkenhayn storms Vulcan Pass and reaches point 75 
miles from Bukharest. 

Oct. 26.—Ten German destroyers raid English Channel and 
sink a torpedo-boat destroyer and seven vessels. 

Oct. 27.—Teutons drive the Roumanian army forty miles past 
Tchernavoda. | ; 

Oct. 28.—Steamship Lanao, flying American flag, sunk by sub- 
marine. 

Oct. 29.—Capt. Boelke, famous German aviator, is killed. in 
aeroplane battle. Roumanians check German advances. 

Oct. 30.—British steamship Marina is torpedoed by German 
submarine off Irish coast. Six Americans drowned. 

Oct. 31.—British losses for October are 4,331 officers and 102,702 
men. | 

Nov. 1.—Submarine Deutschland arrives at New London, 
Conn., with a $10,000,000 cargo. British capture three 
villages on Macedonian front. Von Falkenhayn’s forces 
drive Roumanians twelve miles inside border. 

Nov. 2.—Italians gain on twelve mile front and capture 5,000 
prisoners. Fort Vaux is evacuated by the German army. 

Nov. 3.—Italians continue to advance and take 3,500 more 
prisoners. 

Nov. 5.—French take two more towns outside of Verdun. 
Russian Poland is proclaimed an independent state by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. ‘ 

Nov. 7.—Arabia, a passenger vessel, 

<, sabes y a ; ; 

ov. 8.—Belgium protests against deportations of its able- 
bodied men, by German officials. 

Nov. 9.—Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg declares Germany 
is ready to enter a league of peace on condition it insures 
freedom of the seas. Roumanians retake Hirsova in the 
Dobrudja and drive Germans back. U-boats break through ~ 
British blockade and raid French coast. 

Nov. 12,French, under General Foch recapture Saillisel. 

Nov. 14.—U. S. protests to Germany on the deportation of 
the Belgians. British capture Beaucort and 5,000 prison- 
ers. Great Britain rejects U. S. demand to lift blacklist. 

Nov. 16.—Allies drive to within four miles of Monastir and take 
twelve towns. : 

Pyas erie dieses pear nen a A j 

ov. 21.—Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hun: dies 
and is succeeded by Karl Francis Joseph. Cetera: 
Roumania captured y von Falkenhayn. 

Noy. 22.—Britannic, transporting wounded soldiers sunk by 
German Submarine in Aegean Sea. ‘ j 

Nov. 23.--France appoints a Minister of Provisions to control 
food supply. 

Nov. 24.—Orsova is captured by von Mackensen. 

Nov. 28.—Two Zeppelins are shot down in England. 

Dec. 3.—Lloyd George, British Secretary for War, resigns, 

Dec. 4.—Germans shell Bukharest. 

Dec. 5.—Premier Asquith resigns. , 

Dec. 6.—Bukharest is captured by Germans. Lloyd George is 
appointed Premier. 

Dec. 9.—U. S., in note to Germany, condemns deportation of 
of Belgian ‘citizens. Von Mackensen captures 18,000. 
Roumanians. ; : ; 

Dec. 10.—Lloyd George names War Council of five and other 
cabinet members. 


‘is sunk by German 


id 


VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1916 xxvii 
er eer SES BENT, 1916 Alabama... ... State-wide. 
J n below wer inable be- Alaska..--..... i 
fore this book went to press. © the latest obtainable be- Anieons ate wae act cece ere 
Electoral Vote P Arkansas....... State-wide. 
State, Democratic Republican wagon?" “Hughes Gaydon ------En.some towns, local option 
i Sane apie Delaware....... In some towns in Kent and Sussex counties, 
85,000 37.000 \ local option. 
466.269 62'838 Floridairic.ts car In some towns, local option, forty-five coun- 
158.257 05°716 : ties dry, nine wet. 
00687... 106°378 Georgia........ State-wide. 
2641 27°909 Idahows 2 sei. State-wide. 
60,000. “""" 49'000 Hlinoisis 25225: oe In central and southern cities and towns, local 
109,200. setae 28,000 ee fifty-three counties dry, forty-nine 
869.1 a eT axvene Indiana: .......: ble abe dry and fifty-nine wet counties, 
SE, local option. 
Felts LOWES Saree OWA ase nace State-wide. 
315000... 277°000 Ransage* Abs 3% State-wide. 
219000... 193'000 Kentucky ...... In one hundred five counties out of one hun- 
68000... 9'000 See dred twenty, local option. 
CLA ee 69'491 Louisiana....... In some towns, local option. 
Maryland...... iy 8 eee 133211... , Maines.3.2...: State-wide. 
Massachusetts.. ...... 18...... 247'397 Behe 268361 ppt cu 42> Ter catalina 
Michigan....... 00 12l.2 ce, SO BSUS CNEL bp berms ae In forty-five counties out of eighty-six, county 
Minnesota... Pe Rese, TO STF TITEL as eae SS , arcs ; 
Risourt code AL ce a eooe nara tent 5,000 Missouri ....... In eighty-one counties out of one hundred and 
eee 6,000...... 345,000 ete cee Rune 
Montana....--. 4.20. 0 sss, 80,927.22... 54,608 wontana State-wide. pte 
Sas ag ee 4 Saka Neavecanae Se AUN 114,000 Nebraska... .... State-wide. 
New Hampshire. 4...... 1.2... ae Rocher Pelee New Jersey..... In some towns, local option. 
New Jerse ee ae Set tg , New, Vork's.2 2. In some towns, local option. 
un na se re 734345... 93280 North Carolina. . State-wide. 
gees cane pea phe 251 North Dakota . . State-wide. 


New York...... 
North Carolina... 12 
North Dakota .. 5.. 


Oregon e 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island. . . 
South Carolina.. 9 


South Dakota... 

‘Tennessee...... 12 

Texas..... tone 20 

iets (orcas oop 8 4 

Vermont....... 

Virginia. ....... 12 

Washington.... 7 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin...... 

Wyoming ...... 3 

Totals ..... DT Genes. P55 8,599,390...... 8,199,320 
Bee Pluralitys;. 3-2licia.:. OL oee. « OOOTOR sac. 


_ Allen L. Benson the Socialist candidate for President re- 
ceived about 1,300,000 votes. 
- Frank J. Hanley, the Prohibition candidate for President 
received about 350,000 vé6tes. 

These votes are the largest amount ever polled by either 


party. 
: 

PROHIBITION STATES 

_ Prohibition now exists in almost every state of the Union. 

‘Some states have state-wide prohibition and others have pro- 

hibition in counties and towns, local option. Following is a 

Jist of partial or state-wide prohibition states. 


GRAIN STANDARD ACT 


The United States Grain Standards Act became a law August 
11, 1916. The act authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate the handling and grading of grain and to establish, 
as soon as might be, standards for corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
flaxseed and other grains. Not less than ninety days’ public 
notice must be given in advance of the date on which any such 
standard becomes effective. Whenever such standards are 
tablished for any grain, the act forbids the shipment or de- 
ivery for shipment, in interstate or foreign commerce originat- 
ing in the United States, or any such grain which is sold, offered 
for sale, or consigned for sale by grade, unless it is inspected 
‘and graded by a licensed inspector, either at the place of ship- 
ment, at a point in transit, or at the destination. In case no 
Yicensed inspector is located either at the point of shipment or 
r 7 «| 


— 


Oklahoma...... State-wide. 
Oregon’. 2 csecsaisie State-wide. 
Rhode Island. . .In some towns, local option. 
South Carolina. . State-wide. 


South Dakota. . .State-wide. ; 

Tennessee ...... State-wide. 

MOKAS hy, sS0s c00 One hundred seventy-eight counties dry, fifty- 
two almost dry, twenty wet. 

Utaliiaaryacs shee Largely dry. 

Vermont... ....Two hundred twenty-six towns dry, twenty 


Virginia........ 


Washington, ... .State-wide. 
West Virginia. . . State-wide. 
Wisconsin ...... In some towns, local option. 


In the election of November 7, 1916, fourstates,and Alaska 
namely: Michigan, Montana, Nebraska and South Dakota, 
voted for state-wide prohibition amendments. The majorities 
were very large, especially in Alaska where the vote was nearly 
two to one in favor of the amendment. 

In California, two amendments, one for complete prohibition 
while the other was for a restrictive sale of liquor measure, put 
before the voters were both defeated. 


PROHIBITION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


With British Columbia’s entrance into the “Dry” ranks by 
the recent election, Canada now has prohibition in all her prov- 
inces with the exception of New Brunswick and Quebec. New 
Brunswick, however will join the “Drys” in 1917. 

On November 26, 1915, Newfoundland accepted prohibition 
by a majority of four hundred four votes. 

Prohibition was established in Iceland in 1915. 

France prohibits the sale of absinthe, and Russia prohibits 
the sale of vodka. , 
at the point of destination, the grain may be shipped without 


inspection, in which event either party to the transaction may 
refer any dispute as to the grade to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


NEW AMERICAN AVIATION RECORD. 


Two aviation records were surpassed, when Miss Ruth Law 
flew from Chicago to Hornell, N. Y.,a distance of 592 miles 
without a stop. After another stop at Binghamton, she 
arrived at New York City, on Nov. 20, 1916, flying 897 miles 
in 8 hrs. and 5514 min., traveling at the rate of 100 miles per 
hour. She established a new American non-stop record and 
also the World’s record for women. _ ‘The World’s non-stop re- 
cord is 81214 miles, made by Sub-Lieut. Marchal of France, 


on July 20, 1916. 


GOVERNORS OF STATES OF UNITED STATES 


el 


GOVERNORS OF STATES OF UNITED STATES 


Governor Party} Term Term State Governor —__ Party|Term Term 
coy d Years _ Expires 3 er Epis 
bama....... Charles Henderson....D| 4 {Jan. — 1919|| Nebraska...... Keith Neville, ... : an. — 

rene acters .../George W. P. Hunt...D| 2 jon — 1919|| Nevada........]Emmet D. Boyle. D| 4 fan. _ oe 
Arkansas....... Chas. H. Brough. .... D| 2 |Jan. —1919||N. Hampshire. .|Henry W. Keyes.....R| 2 |Jan. ‘s OO 
California......|Hiram W. Johnson....P | 4 |Jan. — 1919|| New Jersey.....|Walter E. Edge. . Fae Ps) sore Set 
Colorado....... ulius C. Gunter..... D| 2 |Jan. —1919|| New Mexico....jE. C. DeBaca........ D\ 5 ec. aa Aone 
Connecticut....|Marcus H. Holcomb...R| 2 |Jan. — 1919|| New York...... Charles S. Whitman...R| 2 | Dec. 31, a 
Delaware....... John G. Townsend...R} 4 |Jan. 21, 1921|| North Carolina..|Thomas H. Bicket....D| 4 |Jan. — bee 
Florida... .. ....{Sidney J. Catts....Proh.| 4 |Jan. —1921!| North Dakota. .|/Lynn J. Frazier...... Rj 2 an, — ae 
Georgia........ Hugh M. Dorsey.....D | 2 |June — 1919]|Ohio...... ....-|James M. Cox.,......R | 2 |Jan. 1, peas 
Idaho,......... Moses Alexander.....D| 2 |Jan. —1919||Oklahoma...... R.L, Williams.......D | 4 |Jan. — at 
Mlmoiss<25 eo Frank O. Lowden ....R | 4 |Jan. —1921]}|Oregon..... .+«-+|James Withycombe ...R | 4 |Jan. iy i! 
Indiana........|James P. Goodrich...R | 4 |Jan. — 1921]||Pennsylvania...|M.C. Brumbaugh....R | 4, |Jan. 17,1 _ 
Iowa..... ence | Woks Harding. (.¢. 50: R|2 |Jan. —1919|| Rhode Island...j/R. L. Beeckman,..... R|2 |Jan. — 191 
Kansas........ Arthur Capper ....... R| 2 |Jan. —1919||South Carolina..|Richard I. Manning...D | 2 |Jan. — 1919 
Kentucky...... As CuStanley co-cskens D4 ec. 31, 1919|| South Dakota...|Peter Norbeck....... R|2 an. — 1919 
Louisiana...... Ruffin G. Pleasant....D | € |May —1920|| Tennessee...... Thomas C. Rye......D | 2 {Jan. — 1919 
Maine. 3.2.4... Carl E. Milliken...... R| 2 |Jan. —1920|| Texas. .....(James E. Ferguson....D | 2 |Jan. — 1919 
Maryland......{Emerson C. HarringtonD | 4 |Jan. — 1920|| Utah..........|Simon Bamberger..... D|4 mn — 1919 
Massachusetts. .|Sam’l. W. McCall..... 1 |Jan. — 1918|) Vermont......./Horace F. Graham... .R| 2 |Jan. — 1919 
Michigan.......]Albert S. Sleeper...... R]} 2 |Jan. 1, 1919|| Virginia........ IH. C. Stuart.......62. 4 |Feb. 1, 1918 
Minnesota...... . A. A, Burnquist...,R} 2 |Jan. 1, 1919|| Washington. ...|Ernest Lister......... D/ 4 jJan. — 1921 
Mississippi.....|Theo. C. Bilbo........ 4 |Jan. — 1920)| West Virginia.. .|John J. Cornwell..... D} 4 ar. 4, 1921 
Missouri....... Frederick D. Gardner.D| 4 |Jan. — 1921 Wisconsin. ..... E. L. Phillipp....... Re: jet — 1919 
Montana....... Samuel V. Stewart....D] 4 |Jan. —1921!|Wyoming...... J. B. Kendrick...,...D] 4 \Jan. — 1919 
ee 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS FROM WASHINGTON TO WILSON 
WASHINGTON TO MADISON LINCOLN TO CLEVELAND 
1790. American sailing ship circles the globe. 1865. Bessemer Steel first manufactured. 
1791. Anthracite coalin Pennsylvania. 1869. Union Pacific completed. : 
1793. Whitney’s cotton gin. 1876. Bell telephone. 
1807. Clermont steams up the Hudson. 1878. Edison electric light. #4 
1811. Steamboats on the Ohio. _ 1880. Broadway lighted by electricity. 
1812, Steamboats on the Mississippi. 1883. Electric railway (in Baltimore). 
1884. Natural gas discovered. 
MADISON TO VAN BUREN : CLEVELAND TO WILSON 
1819. Steamboats on the great lakes; first savings bank (in 1887. . Goldin Alaska. 
Philadelphia). x : 1888. Linotype typesetting machines. ne 
1819. Savannah steams to Liverpool in 26 days. 1890. American pig iron output surpasses Great Britain’s. 
1820. Steamboat runs from New York to New Orleans. 1893. Great Northern R. R. built to coast. 
1825. Erie Canal opened. 1895. Long distance electric power transmission. ' 
1830. Fourteen miles of B. & O. R. R. opened. 1497. Opening up of foreign markets for American manu- 
1831. First American locomotive. factures. 
1834. McCormick reaper. 1901. Steel Corporation. ‘ 
1906. Wireless telegraphy across the ocean. 
VAN BUREN TO LINCOLN 1907. Electric trains on the N. Y. Central. 
1837. Morse telegraph. 1908. American battleship fleet circles the globe. 
1841. Sewing machine. y 1909. Air ships fly about New York Harbor. 
1842. Railroad from New York to Buffalo. 1912. Practicability of Aeroplane, 
1844. Telegraph from Baltimore to Washington. 1913. Panama Canal completed. 
1849. Gold stampede to California; first screw propeller 1914. Perfection of Wireless Telephony. 
1850. Copper mines on the lakes, 1914. Gyroscopic stabilizer: gyroscope compass. 
1853. New York Clearing House opened. 1915, Thermophone. é 
1858. Sleeping cars used. 1916. Wireless telephone put in operation. 
A GENERATION OF DISASTROUS FIRES 
Date and building ~ Deaths: Date and building % Deaths 
Dec. 5, 1876, Brooklyn Theatre, Brooklyn............ 289 Mar. 4, 1908, school, Collingwood, Ohio..;..... saya 
Dec. 8, 1881, Ring Theatre, Vienna, Austria.......... 350 ts 4, 1908, Rhodes Theatre, Boyertown, Pa . 169 
April 30, 1884, rhouse, Van Buren County, Mich.... 30 Feb. 2, 1909, theatre in Acapulco, Mexico. ...... ed ete 300 
Feb. 12, 1885, Blockley Almshouse, Philadelphia. . - 50 Mar. 25, 1911, factory, 23 Washington Pl., N. Y. City... 145 
May 25, 1887, Opera Comique, Paris...... 200 Aug. 26, 1911, moving aa theatre, Canonsburg, Pa.. 26 
Sept. 4, 1887, theatre, Exeter, England............... 200 Jan. 9, 1912, Equitable Life Bldg., 120 B’way, N. Y. C. 6 
Mar. 21, 1888, Banquet Theatre, Portugal............- 200 Nov. 23, 1912, Starch factory, Waukegan, Ill.......... 25 
uly 21, 1889, building at Lu-Chow, China............- 400 Apr. 23,1912, Mine explosion, Pittsburgh, Pa......... - 96 
an. 9, 1890, Shantung Theater, China..............- 250 Aug. 2,1913, Mine explosion, Tower City ........... 18 
Feb. 6, 1892, Hotel Royal, New York City...........- 28 Aug. 3,1913, Mine explosion, Glasgow, tland ..... 22 
April 27, 1892, Central Theatre, Philadelphia.......... - 28 Oct. 14,1913, Mine explosion, Cardiff, Wales......... 400 
Aug. 12, 1896, Ching Un Dist. ‘Theatre, China......... 200 Dec. 3,1913, Lodging house, Boston, Mass.......... 30 
May 4, 1897, Charity Bazaar, Paris...............+- 150, Dec. 25,1913, Theatre panic, Calumet, Mich......... 72 
Mar. 17, 1899, Windsor Hotel, N. Y. City........... ++» 45 June 25, 1914, Salem, Mass. 1,000 buildings........... an 
jee 30, 1900, Hoboken piers andships................ 145 Oct. 28, 1915, Parochial School. Peabody, Mass........ 21 
ept. 20, 1902, Shiloh Baptist Church, Birmingham,'Ala. 115 July_ 30, 1916, Ammunition explosion, Black Tom Island, 
Dec. 30, 1903, Iroquois Theatre, Chicago.........++++» 602 Jersey City, N. J. loss of $20,000,000.............. 2 
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65th CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1917 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Members of the Senate are elected for six years by the Electorate of the various States Salary, $7,500 per year and mileage. ° 


This list of the members of the 65th Congress is in accordance with the latest available reports of the elections before 
this book went to press. 


Presidents\.-auc Sener Vice-Pres. Thomas R. Marshall, Indiana Term NEBRASKA Home Address 
President, pro tem... jae. a nielsise dened ode dee Expires. 
DECKELALY stows See cs oucine ua aatnbte se widarce James M. Baker, D.C. 1919 George W. WNoTbis Hopes he eintierletnehinits McCook 
1923 Gilbert M. Hitchcock, D.......... sluttenalo sereee Omaha 
“hae ALABAMA Home Address oie a eee VADA 5 
xpires. rancis ewlands;; Ove aue reese aneleaieenes eno 
1921 Oscar W. Underwood, D................ Birmingham 1923 Key saute, Dink Greta seas AY sarees sc waecs Tonapah 
1919 John H. Bankhead, D- RAEN. Wer teas Jasper Sie a as Tah HAMPSHIRE 5 F 
enry Ollis | Tate e sare wise hacks ceo ‘oncor 
Roan deny: FASNUTSt TDD cSalsicintc ch om a nctece sae Prescott:).1921) Jacob. H: Gallinger, Re .s:<.cs 05 Giese sees ce Concord 
1921 Marcus A. Smith, D............ on dscind alae ge Tucson ea NEW JERSEY 
Saat : 191925 Walliama Hughes} a7. versa sis oc cre are slaw ie dee Paterson 
1923 William F. aed Wee cs Cue eet ck es soe 1923 Jos. S. he utc Riri Siateretere eee ae 
T. Robi ED Neeru ersetss arslobigs 6 atetere iste onoke 
ae Pog CALIFORNIA 1923 Andrieus A. Jones, D.............c00e cece Las Vern 
1921 James DD): Phelan dD)! Nescas cnc csetscs San Francisco 1919 Albert B. Fall, R.... 2... secs ec cee ees Three Rivers 
1923 Hiram W. ee SOLORADO Bie Staite cess San Francisco ish ont N a a te) 
ames adswor be re FS ENN rovelan 
BODE eChaties. Oo PHNOM AS, Ds ve deles bc os Sa dajaces telac Denver 1923 omnes V M. Ge ere Rec Brooklyn 
1919 John F. Sa = Neciicor nb aha setsroiareraphe Denver Fay ere Ee NORTH a = x ; 
urnifo cL. Simmons) Sek coasts ewbern 
1921 Frank B. Besadosen, Ree ‘ ene ce 1921 LeeS. Ban wee Dee ethan Salisbury 
O7G)y GEOrRe. bs) MCLEeat Ritts. ys shows stele stherere eae imsbury 
DELAWARE 1921 Nelo J. Gronna, R.......... Lakota 
BOSSE apa Gd... VWOlCOtts: E's vielstsisc nla dis cle uals o's /slo cleus Wilmingttn- 1923 Porter J. McCumber, R Wahpeton 
1919 Willard Saulsbury, D Fp pROUUoS Wilmington lie oe yo net 
ee iD 2g Wetaeetctans crane wea eae 
1921 Duncan U. Fletcher, D.................-. Jacksonville 1921 Warren G. Harding, R................2000006 Marion 
1923 Park M. Trammel, D... megtee ee Tallahassee aan we GicLAtiOntA ies % 
GEOR oma. Ps: Gores Din caticne oot ees oser aaa awto 
1919 Thomas W. Hardwick, D................ Sandersville 1919 Robert L. Owen, De aieshuid ae Ree oe rea ae Muskogee 
MOAT eeITORe SINIGh Pi OL wigbeacccslelercine'sicis's cass sie Atlanta oiancas i 4 OREGON Ponda 
ie IDAHO ATEVAANG, Dla cet, vita vanities Rie Sear 
119 ee Want Fe Dotals Ries cs su exccoas oo oo hoke ores Boise 1921 George E. Chamberlain, D......... tptteeees Portland 
1921 James H. Brady, R........ Raper era: Pocatello nee 2 eas SYLVANIA — Philadelphia 
ILLINOI OlES Penrose; Ree o ers cc nieuw enidence ade 
1921 Lawrence Y. Sherman, R................- Springfield 1923 Philander C. NS SAL fee et tee eae Pittsburgh 
1919 James Hamilton mae ae fie Ary anorenecaul® Chicago ehh ieee Gery D HODE ISLAND ~ Ra ee 
1 SAV ATSDR Te See ae ia cates sae e as Rushville. 1919 LeBaron:B. Colt, Ri. is .,occscswuccssceeu see Bristol 
1923 ines g NoeR SIAN Ree Oe artes ictee Indianapolis coroen ze ae SeOE oe 
IOWA enjamin ibd 'otwn'al Srete mr erertlevess Pcnichtar 
B. WIS AoE Searles ore Wlevetevelesa aie Des Moines 1921 Ellison D. Smith, D......................- Florence 
1919 ati 3 poms REX ieee Mad Ges eria tee Fort Dodge 1921 Ea. S.J nnsore eee DAKOTA ed om 
SAS é oO! DDS SEI. ayerare tie intasicleteheeeee 
1921 Charles Curtis, R. sea “2 OS SES I aya Y Oe Pan Topeka 1919 Thomas aes Trays eetsats coh <lbte v chemin eevee Vermilion 
1919 William H. Thompson, D. Set aus Aaa Garden City Sey ae ee Rallae sD ees ao: Memphis 
i vite aaa SR ei ae Ritcon A01Gh Jobw K Shields. Dacca ecanaataoeae te Knoxville 
NOIOM" Ollie Mo Jamies, Diss Vic sistas aieeces ore 0s 
Be wee © Beckham OUISTANA Sateen’ ae i 1919 Morris Sheppard, D het Baie. ola.& evelete teins Texarkana 
1919 Joseph E. Ransdell, D..............- Lake Providence 1923 Charles A. Culberson, D.............+-+.+++-- Dallas 
1921 Robert F. Broussard, D.  -. Shave asta Mota New Iberia saagt Rees To aa wd bila See th ol 
1923 Frederick Hale, R............. ee Portland 1923 Wm.H. King, D.................000- Sait Lake City 
ee rhe Met Poa a ecile rastR ek ee ee yds Park 
#093 Jc Hewin France, Ri. +....0ses-ceeeecsa +s Baltimore 1921. William P. Dillingham, Rog Montpelier 
TR ea ag SMTA ASSACHUSETES Bie eg ieloars 1923 Claude A. Swanson, Do Aaa ateracaretata otealels Chatham 
1923 ‘Henry Cabot Lodge Se a oat lcmogick rere aoe Nahant 1919 ‘Thomas S. Martin, Dai aT Va Charlottesville 
p9i9. John: W. Weeks, Be csi GAN Sha Baba 1923 Miles Poindexter, = ~ a Jepridbeedaoae Pa Spokane 
i ee .i:.Jackson 1921 Wesley L. Jones, R........2..5...000. North Yakima 
ee ee "iden Smith tS Pitesti wide sate diets a pete aren VIRGINIA 
Bt Ane OTMINNESOTA {O0) Nathan Gate Ratan ousre Leu se ene Clarksburg 
1923 Frank B. Kellogg, K.- , sae 2a B citoarh tatsyn St. Paul 1923 H. Sutherland, R.. CRS: Sa eee 
1919. Knute Nelson, RK... 0... iene eee eeene's Alexandria - WIS R Madison 
MISSISSIPPI ant 1923 Robert M. LaFollette, R...... Meaaldechteitee ae 
1923 John Sharp Williams, D..........--.2+-se0+- ee 1921 Paul O. Husting, COMIN A a tata ayville 
wid. Jethes K. Vardamao SSOURT Seige” Samet arg gre 1919 Francis E. Warren, R..... Re ORE RIO Cheyenne 
1923 James A. Reed, D............ Se wale eae ivis Kansas City 1923 John B. Kendrick, D../......+++sseesse0s as 
Vo tap eg 9) ch Cane eeaaaad Repubans.evceareescivecrnsecsnsinneestes S 
omas J. Walsh, D........... Saiete) vn see. RICLENS. — 
1923. Henry Ly Myers, D, yas sssesssssss-0ss-Hlamiton Total. Uh Pita wiatele Slaves Sishs.s pig's le Do erate Riad Wis Bein ste a 6 96 
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Representatives are elected for two years by’ direct vote. Salary $7,500 per year and mileage. Salary of Speaker, $12,000 


Dist. ALABAMA 
1 Oscar L. Gray, D., Butler. 
2 S. H. Dent, Jr., D., Montgomery. 
3 Henry B. Steagall, D., Ozark. 
4 Fred L. Blackmon, D., Anniston. 
5 J. Thomas Heflin, D., Lafayette. 
6 W. B. Oliver, D., Tuscaloosa. 
7 John L. Burnett, D., Gadsden. ~ 
8 Edward B. Almon, D., Tuscumbia. 
9 George Huddleston, D., Birmingham. 
10 William B. Bankhead, D., Jasper. 


ARIZONA (At Large) 
Carl Hayden, D., Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS 
1 Thaddeus H. Caraway, D., Jonesboro. 
2 William A. Oldfield, D., Batesville. 
3 John N. Tillman, D., Fayetteville. 
4 Otis Wingo, D., De Queen. 
5 Henderson M. Jacoway, D., Dardanelle 
6 Samuel M. Taylor, D., Pine Bluff. 
7 William S. Goodwin, D., Warren. 


CALIFORNIA 

1 Clarence F. Lea, D., Santa Rosa. 

2 John E. Raker, D., Alturas. 

3 Charles F. Curry, R., Sacramento. 

4 Julius Kahn, R., San Francisco. 

5 John I. Nolan, D., San Francisco. 

6 J. A. Elston, R., Berkeley. 

7 Denver S. Church, D., Fresno. 

8 Everis A. Hayes, R., San Jose. 

9 Charles H. Randall, Proh., Los Angeles. 
10 Henry Z. Osborne, R., Los Angeles. 
11 William Kettner, D., San Diego. 


COLORADO 
1 Benj. C. Hilliard, D., Denver. __ | 
2 Charles B. Timberlake, R., Sterling. 
3 Edward Keating, D., Pueblo. 
4 E. T. Taylor, D., Glenwood Springs. 


CONNECTICUT 
1 Augustus Lonergan, D., Hartford. 
2 Richard P. Freeman, R., New‘London. 
3 John Q. Tilson, R., New Haven. 
4 Ebenezer J. Hill, R., Norwalk. 
5 James P. Glynn, R., Winsted. 


DELAWARE (At Large) 
Albert F. Polk, D., Georgetown. 


FLORIDA 
1 H.J. Drane, D., Lakeland, 
2 Frank Clark, D., Gainesville. 
3 Walter Kehoe, D., Pensacola, 
4 W. J. Sears, D., Kissimmee. 


GEORGIA 


D., Chickamauga. 
8 Samuel J. Tribble, D., Athens. 
9 Thomas M. Bell, D., Gainesville. 
10 Carl Vinson, D., Milledgeville. 
11 John R. Walker, D., Valdosta. 


12 W. W. Larsen, D., Dublin. 


IDAHO (At Large) 
Burton L. French, R., Monee 
Addison T. Smith, R., Twin Falls. 


_ 2 E.C. Little, R., Kansas C 
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Dist. _ ILLINOIS (At Large) 
William E. Mason, R., Chicago. 
Medill-McCormick, R., Chicago. 

1 Martin B. Madden, R., Chicago. 
2 James R. Mann, R., Chicago. 

3 William W. Wilson, R., Chicago. 
4 Charles Martin, D., Chicago. 

5 Adolph J. Sabath, D., Chicago. 
6 James McAndrews, D., Chicago. 
7 Niels Joul, R., Chicago. 

8 Thomas Gallagher, D., Chicago. 
9 Fred A. Britten, R., Chicago. 

10 George E. Foss, R., Chicago. 

11 Ira C. Copley, P., Aurora. 

12 Charles E. Fuller, R., Belvidere. 

13 John C. McKenzie, R., Elizabeth. 

14 William J. Graham, R., Aledo. 

15 Edward J. King, R., Galesburg. 

16 Clifford Ireland, R., Peoria _ 

17 John A. Sterling, R., Bloomington. 

18 Joseph G. Cannon, R., Danville. % 

19 William B. McKinley, R., Champaign 

20 Henry T. Rainey, D., Carrollton. 

21 Loren E. Wheeler, R., Springfield. | 

22 W. A. Rodenberg, R., East St. Louis. 

23 Martin D. Foster, D., Quincy. 

24 Thomas S. Williams, R., Louisville. 

25 E. E. Denison, R., Marion. 


INDIANA 
1 George K. Denton, D., Evansville. 
2 Oscar E. Bland, R., Linton. | 
3 William E. Cox, D., Jasper. © 
4 Lincoln Dixon, D., North Vernon. 
5 Everett Sanders, R., Terre Haute. 
6 D. W. Comstock, R., Richmond. 
7 Merrill Moores, R., Indianapolis. 
8 Albert H. Vestal, R., Anderson. 
9 Fred S. Purnell, R., Attica. 
10 William R. Wood, R., Lafayette. 
11 Milton Krauss, R., Peru. 
12 L. W. Fairfield, R., Angola. 
13 Henry A. Barnhart, D., Rochester. 


IOWA 
1 Charles A. Kennedy, R., Montrose. 
2 Harry E. Hull, R., Williamsburg. 
3 Burton E. Sweet, R., Waverly. 
4 Gilbert N. Haugen, R., Northwood. 
5 James W. Good, R., Cedar Rapids. 
6 C. W. Ramseyer, R., Bloomfield. 
7 Cassius C. Dowell, R., Des Moines. 
8 Horace M. Towner, R., Corning. 
9 William R. Green, R., Council Bluffs. 


"10 Frank P. Woods, R., Estherville. 


11 G. C. Scott, R., Sioux City. 


4 KANSAS 
1 Daniel R. Anthony, R., Leavenworth. 
ity. 
3 Philip P. Campbell, R., Pittsburg. 
4 Dudley Doolittle, D., Strong City. 
5 Guy T. Helvering, D., Maryville. 
6 John R. Connelly, D., Colby. 
7 Jouett Shouse, D., Kinsley. 
8 W. A. Ayres, D., Wichita. 


KENTUCKY 
1 Alben W. Barkley, D., Paducah. 


2 David H. Kincheloe, D., Madisonville. 


3 R. Y. Thomas, Jr., D., Central City. 
4 Ben Johnson, D., Bardstown. 

5 Swager Sherley, D., Louisville. 

6 Arthur B. Rouse, D., Burlington. 

7 James C. Cantrill, D., Georgetown. 
8 Harvey Helm, D., Stanford. 


Dist. _ KENTUCKY—Cont’d | 
9 William J. Fields, D., Olive Hill. 

10 John W. Langley, R., Pikeville. 

11 Caleb Powers, R., Barbourville.. 


LOUISIANA | 
1 Albert Estopinal, D., Estopinal. 
2 H. Garland Dupre, D., New Orleans. 
3 W. P. Martin, P., Thibodaux. 
4 John T. Watkins, D., Minden. 
5 Riley J. Wilson, D., Harrisonburg. 
6 Jared Y. Sanders, D., Franklin. 
7 Ladislas Lazaro, D., Washington. 
8 James B. Aswell, D., Natchitoches, 


‘ MAINE 
1 Louis B. Goodall, R., Sanford. 
2 Wallace H. White, Jr., R., Lewiston. 
3 John A. Peters, R., Ellsworth. 
4 Ira G. Hersey, R., Houlton. 


MARYLAND 
1 Jesse D. Price, D., Salisbury. 
2 J. Fred C. Talbott, D., Lutherville. 
3 Charles P. Coady, D., Baltimore. 
4 J. Charles Linthicum, D., Baltimore. 
5 Sydney E. Mudd, R., La Plata. -- 


6 Frederick N. Zihlman, R.,Cumberland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
1, Allen T. Treadway, R., Stockbridge, 
2 Frederick H. Gillett, R., Springfield. 
3 Calvin D. Paige, R., Southbridge. 
4 Samuel E. Winslow, R., Worcester. 
5 John J. Rogers, R., Lowell. 

6 Augustus P. Gardner, R., Hamilton. 
7 Michael F. Phelan, D., Lyn: 
8 Frederick W. Dallinger, R., 

9 Alvan T. Fuller, Ind. 
10 Peter F. Tague, D., Boston. 
11 George H. Tinkham, R., Boston.’ 
12 James A, Gallivan, D., Boston. 
13 William H. Carter, R., Needham. 
14 Henry L. Kincaide, R., Quincy. 
15 William S. Greene, R., Fall River. - 
16 Joseph Walsh, R., New Bedford. 


: MICHIGAN ' 
1 Frank E. Doremus, D., Detroit. 
2 Samuel W. Beakes, D.} Ann Arbor. 
3 John M. C. Smith, R., Charlotte. 
4 Edward L. Hamilton, R., Niles. 
5 Carl E. Mapes, R., Grand Rapids. 
6 Patrick H. Kelley, R., Lansing. 
7 Louis C. Cramton, R., Lapeer. 
8 Joseph W. rp Sept R., Saginaw. 
9 James C. McLaughlin, R:; Muskegon. 
10 Gilbert A. Currie, R., Midland. 
11 Frank D. Scott, R., Alpena. 
12 W. Frank James, R., Hancock. 
13 Charles A. Nichols, R., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 
1 Sydney Anderson, R., Lanesboro. 
2 Franklin F. Ellsworth, R., Mankato. 
3 Charles R. Davis, R., St. Peter. 
4 Carl C. Van Dyke, D., St. Paul. 
5 Ermest Lundeen, R., Minneapolis. 
6 Harold Knutson, R., St. Cloud. © 


7 Andrew J. Volstead, R., Granite Falls. 


8 Clarence B. Miller, R., Duluth. 
9 Halvor Steenerson, R., Crookston. 
10 Thomas D. Schall, P., Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 Ezekiel S. Candles, D., Corinth, 


n. 
‘ambridge, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Cont’d 


Dist. NEW YORK—Cont’d Dist. OKLAHOMA—Cont’d 

16 Peter J. Dooling, D., New York City. 8 Dick T. Morgan, R. 

17 John F. Carew, D., New York City. : ees 

18 George B. Francis, R., New York City. OREGON 

19 W. M. Chandler, R., New York City. 1 William C. Hawley, R., Salem. 

20 Issac Siegel, R., New York City. 2 Nicholas J. Sinnott, R., The Dalles. 

21 G. Murray Hulbert, D.,New York City. 3 C. N. McArthur, R., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA (At Large) 


Dist. ° MISSISSIPPI—Cont’d 

2 Hubert D. Stephens, D., New Albany. 

3 B. G. Humphreys, D., Greenville. 

4 Thomas U. Sisson, D., Winona. 

5 William W. Venable, D., Meridian. 

6 Bryon P. Harrison, D., Gulfport. 

7 Percy E. Quin, D., McComb City. 

8 James W. Collier, D., Vicksburg. 22 Henry Bruckner, D., New York City. 
23 Daniel C. Oliver, D., New York City. 


3 MISSOURI 
1 Milton A. Romjue, D., Macon. 
2 William W. Rucker, D., Keytesville. 
3 Joshua W. Alexander, D., Gallitan. 
4 Charles F. Booher, D., Savannah. 
5 William P. Borland, D., Kansas City. 
6 Clement C. Dickinson, D., Clinton. 
7 Courtney W. Hamlin, D., Springfield. 
8 D. W. Shackleford, D., Jefferson City. 
9 Champ Clark, D., Bowling Green. 
10 Jacob E. Meeker, R., St. Louis. 
41 William L. Igoe, D., St. Louis. 
12 L. C. Dyer, R., St. Louis. 
13 Walter L. Hensley, D., Farmington. 
14 Joseph J. Russell, D., Charleston. 
15 Perl D. Decker, D., Joplin. 
16 Thomas L. Rubey, D., Lebanon. 


MONTANA (At Large) 
ohn M. Evans, D., Missoula. 
iss Jeannette Rankin, R., Missoula. 


NEBRASKA 
1 C. F. Reavis, R., Falls City. 
2 Charles O. Lobeck, D., Omaha. 
3 Dan V. Stephens, D., Fremont. 
4 Charles H. Sloan, R., Geneva. 
5 Ashton C. Shallenberger, D., Alma. 
6 Moses P. Kinkaid, R., O’Neill. 


NEVADA (At Large) - 
E. E. Roberts, R., Carson City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1 Cyrus A. Sulloway, R., Manchester. 
2 Edward H. Wason, R., Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY 

1 William J. Browning, R., Camden. 

2 Isaac Bacharach, R., Atlantic City. 

3 Robert Carson, R., New Brunswick. 

_ 4 Elijah C. Hutchinson, R., Trenton. 

5 John H. Capstick, R., Montville. 

_ 6 John R. Ramsey, R., Hackensack. 

7 Dow H. Drukker, R., Passaic. 

8 Edward W. Gray, R., Newark. 

9 Richard Wayne Parker, R., Newark. 
‘40 Frederick R. Lehlbach, R., Newark. 
11 John J, Eagan, D., Weehawken. 

12 James A. Hamill, D., Jersey City. 


NEW MEXICO (At Large) 
B. C. Hernandez, R., Tierra Amarilla. 


NEW YORK | 
1 F. C. Hicks, R., Port Washington. 
2 Charles P. Caldwell, D., Forest Hills. 
3 ‘oad V. Flynn, D., Brooklyn. 
_ 4 Harry H. Dale, D., Brooklyn. 
5 James P. Maher, D., Brooklyn. 
6 


24 W.R. Oglesby, D., New York City. 
25 James A. Husted, R., Peekskill. 

26 Edmund Platt, R., Poughkeepsie. 
27 Charles B. Ward, R., Debruce. 

28 Rollin B. Sanford, R., Slingerlands. 
29 James S. Parker, R., Salem. 

30 George R. Lunn, D., Schenectady 
31 Betrand H. Snell, R., Potsdam. 

32 Luther W. Mott, R., Oswego. 

33 Homer P. Snyder, R., Little Falls. 
34 George W. Fairchild, R., Oneonta. 
35 Walter W. Magee, R., Syracuse. 

36 Norman J. Gould, R., Seneca Falls. 
37 Harry H. Pratt, R., Corning. 

38 Thomas B. Dunn, R., Rochester. 
39 Archie D. Sanders, R., Stafford. 

40 S. Wallace Dempsey, R., Lockport. 
41 Charles B. Smith, D., Buffalo. 

42 W. F. Waldow, R., Buffalo. 

43 Charles M. Hamilton, R., Ripley. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
J. H. Small, D., Washington. 
Claude Kitchin, D., Scotland Neck. 
George E. Hood, D., Goldsboro. 
Edward W. Pou, D., Smithfield. 


Charles M. Stedman, D., Greensboro. 


L. D. Robinson, D., Wadesboro. 

R. L. Doughton, D., Laurel Springs. 
Edwin Y. Webb, D., Shelby. 

James J. Britt, R., Asheville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
1 Henry T. Helgesen, R., Milton. 
2 George M. Young, R., Valley City. 
3 Patrick D. Norton, R., Hettinger. 


i 
2 
3 
4 
5 
: Hannibal L. Godwin, D., Dunn. 
8 
9 
0 


1 


OHIO : 

1 Nicholas Longworth, R., Cincinnati. 

2 Victor Heintz, R., Cincinnati. 

3 Warren Gard, D., Hamilton. 

4 J. E. Russell, R., Sydney. 

5 John S. Snook, D., Paulding. | 

6 Charles C. Kearns, R., Batavia. 

7 Simeon D. Fess, R., Yellow Springs. 

8 John A. Key, D., Marion. 

9 Isaac R. Sherwood, D., Toledo. | 
10 Robert M. Switzer, R., Gallipolis. 
11 H. C. Claypool, D., Chillicothe. 


12 Clement Brumbaugh, D., Columbus. 


13 A. W. Overmyer, D., Fremont. 

14 E. R. Bathrick, D., Akron. 

15 George White, D., Marietta. 

16 Roscoe C. McCulloch, R., Canton. 


17 William A. Ashbrook, D., Johnstown. 


18 D. A. Hollingsworth, R., Cadiz. 
19 J. G. Cooper, R., Youngstown. 
20 William Gordon, D., Cleveland. 
21 Robert Crosser, D., Cleveland. 
22 Henry I. Emerson, R., Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA 
1 T. A. Chandler, R., Vinita. 
2 W. W. Hastings, D., Talequah. ~ 
3 Charles D. Carter, D., Ardmore. 
4 T. D. McKeown, D., Ada. 
5 Joe B. nh se D., Pauls Valley. 
6 Scott Ferris, D., Lawton. 
7 James V, McClintic, D., Snyder. 


T. S. Crago, R., Waynesburg. 
M. M. Garland, R., Pittsburgh. 
Joseph McLaughlin, R., Philadelphia. 
J. R. K. Scott, R., Philadelphia. 

1 William S. Vare, R., Philadelphia. 

2 George S. Graham, R., Philadelphia. 

3 J. Hampton Moore, R., Philadelphia. 

4 George W. Edmonds, R., Philadelphia. 

5 P. E. Costello, R., Philadelphia. 

6 George P. Darrow, R., Philadelphia. 

7 Thomas S. Butler,-R., West Chester. 

8 Henry W. Watson, R., Langhorne. 

9 William W. Griest, R., Lancaster. 

10 John R. Farr, R., Scranton. 

11 G. W. Templeton, R., Plymouth. 

12 R. D. Heaton, R., Ashland. 

13 A. G. Dewalt, D., Allentown. 

14 L. T. McFadden, R., Canton. 

15 Edgar R. Kiess, R., Williamsport. 

16 John V. Lesher, D., Sunbury. 

17 Benjamin K. Focht, R., Lewisburg. 

18 Aaron S. Kreider, R., Annville. 

19 John M. Rose, R., Johnstown. 


20 Andrew R. Brodeck, D., Hanover. 
21 Charles H. Rowland, R., Philipsburg. 
22 Edward E. Robbins, R., Greensburg. 
23 Bruce F. Sterling, D., Uniontown 


24 Henry W. Temple, R., Washington. 
25 Henry A. Clark, R., Erie 
26 H. J. Steele, D., Easton. 


27 Nathan L. Strong, R., Brookville. 


28 O. D. Bleakley, R., Franklin. 


29 Stephen G. Porter, R., Pittsburgh. 
30 W. H. Coleman, R., McKeesport. 
31 John M. Morin, R., Pittsburgh. 
32 Guy E. Campbell, D., Crafton. 


RHODE ISLAND : 
1 George F.O’Shaunessy, D., Providence. 
2 Walter R. Stiness, R., Warwick. 
3 Ambrose Kennedy, R., Woonsocket. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Richard S. Whaley, D., Charleston. 
James F. Brynes, D., Aiken. 
¥F. H. Dominick, D., Newberry. 

S. J. Nichols, D., Spartanburg. 
David E. Finley, D., York. 

J. Willard Ragsdale, D., Florence. 
‘Asbury F. Lever, D., Lexington. 


: SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 Charles H. Dillon, R., Yankton. 
2 Royal C. Johnson, R., Aberdeen. 
3 Harry L. Gandy, D., Rapid City. 


TENNESSEE _. 

1-Sam R. Sells, R., Johnson City. 

2 Richard W. Austin, R., Knoxville. 
3 John A. Moon, D., Chattanooga. 
4 Cordell Hull, D., Carthage. 

5 William C. Houston, D., Woodbury. 
6 Joseph W. Byrns, D., Nashville. 
7 Lemuel P. Padgett, D., Columbia. 
8 Thetus W. Sims, D., Linden. 

9 Finis J. Garrett, D., Dresden. 
10 Hubert Fisher, D., Memphis. 


TEXAS (At Large) 
Daniel E. Garrett, D., Houston 
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xxxii 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Cont’d 
js TEXAS—Cont’d Dist. - VIRGINIA Dist. ' WISCONSIN . 
OE a McLemore, D., Houston. 1 William A. Jones, D., Warsaw. 1 Henry A. Cooper, R., Racine. 


1 Eugene Black, D., Clarksville. 

2 Martin Dies, D., Warren. 

3 James Young, D., Kaufman. 

4 Sam Rayburn, D., Bonham. 

5 Hatton W. Sumners, D., Dallas. 

6 Rufus Hardy, D., Corsicana. | 

7 Alexander W. Gregg, D., Palestine. 

8 Joe H. Eagle, D., Houston. 

9 J. N. Mansfield, D., Wharton. 
10 James P. Buchanan, D., Brenham. 
11 Tom Connally, D., Marlin. 
12 James C. Wilson, D., Ft. Worth. 
13 Marvin Jones, D., Amarillo. ‘ 
14 James L. Slayden, D., San Antonio. 
15 John N. Garner, D., Uvalde. 
16 Thomas M. Blanton, D., Abilene. 


UTAH 
1 Timothy C. Hoyt, R., Ogden. 


2 James H. Mays, D., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
1 Frank L. Greene, R., St. Atbans. 
2 Porter H. Dale, R., Island Pond. 


2 Edward E. Holland, D., Suffolk. 

3 Andrew J. Montague, D., Richmond. 
4 W. A. Watson, D., Jennings Ordinary. 
5 E. W. Saunders, D., Rockymount. 

6 Carter Glass, D., Lynchburg. 

7 Thomas W. Harrison, D., Winchester. 
8 Charles C. Carlin, D., Alexandria. — 
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Edward Voight, R., Sheboygan. 
John M. Nelson, R., Madison. 
William J. Cary, R., Milwaukee. 
William H. Stafford, R., Milwaukee. 
. H. Davidson, R., Oshkosh. 
ohn J. Esch, R., La Crosse. 
Edward E. Browne, R., Waupaca. 


9 Campbell B. Slemp, R., Big Stone Gap. 9 David G. Classon, R,, Oconto. 


10 Henry D. Flood, D., Appomattox. 


WASHINGTON 
1 John F. Miller, R., Seattle. 
2 Lindley H. Hadley, R., Bellingham. 
3 Albert Johnson, R., Hoquiam. 
4 William L. La Follette, R.. Pullman. 
5 C.C. Dill, D., Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA | 
1 Matthew M. Neely, D., Fairmont. 
2 George M. Bowers, R., Martinsburg. 
3 Stuart F. Reed, R., Charleston. 
4 Harry C. Woodyard, R., Spencer. 
5 Edward Cooper, R., Bramwell. 
6 Adam B. Littlepage, D., Charleston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


10 
il 


ames A. Frear, R., Hudson. 
ine L. Lenroot, R., Superior. 


WYOMING (At Large) 
Frank W. Mondell, R., Newcastle. 


DELEGATES 


" ALASKA 


Charles A. Sulzer, D. 
James Wickersham, R., Fairbanks, 


HAWAII 
J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, R., Honolulu. 


- 


Complete woman suffrage has been grantedin eleven States, 
and the Territory of Alaska, as follows: 


Number of 

Date Women. Eli- 

Granted _ gible to Vote 
WYOMING) cialsio witorac s citee nie ook ele 1869 28,840 
ColoradGivegisiatcnike av srsinace Eisieciesivdy L898 213,425 
1896 85,729 
1896 69,818 
1910 277,727 
1911 671,386 
1912 438,934 
1912 43,891 
1912 169,000 
1913 11,000 
1914 81,741 
a3 1914 18,140 

On October 17, 1915, New Jersey cast 133,282 votes for and 


184,340 against 

On November 2, 1915, the following states cast votes against 
Woman Suffrage: ee 

Massachusetts by 133,447 majority, New York by 188,313 
majority and Pennsylvania by 56,686 majority. 

On June 5, 1916, Iowa cast a referendum vote against 
woman suffrage, by a majority of 10,341, 


Woman Suffrage. 


On November 7, 1916, South Dakota and West Virginia, 
both defeated woman suffrage referendums by close majorities. 


Partial Woman Suffrage 


Partial woman suffrage exists in several States. The kind of 
suffrage and dates of estabiishment follow: 
Connecticut—School suffrage (1893) 
Delaware—School suffrage to tax-paying women (1898) ; 
Illinois—The Illinois legislature passed a law by which Illinois 

women gain the right to vote for all officials not proyided 
for by the State constitution. This includes Presidential 
electors and all county and municipal officers (1913). There 
are 1,567,491 women eligible to vote. ‘ 
Towa—Bond suffrage (1894), tax levies. 
Kentucky—School suffrage to widows with children of echool 
_, age (1838). Measure enlarged (1912). 
Hpi mite nt suffrage (1898) 
Massachusetts—School suffrage (1879) 
Michigan—School suffrage (1875), taxpayers to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation and granting franchises (1908) 
Minnesota—School suffrage (1875), library trustees (1898) 


New York—School suffrage (1880), tax-paying suffrage, local 
taxation in all towns and villages of the state (1901), wo- 
men in all towns, villages and third class cities vote on bond- 
ing propositions (1910) 

North Dakota—School suffrage (1887) 

Ohio—School suffrage (1894) 

Oklahoma—School suffrage (1907) 

So. Dakota—School suffrage (1887) 

Vermont—School suffrage (1880) 

Wisconsin—School suffrage (1900) 


States Repudiating Woman Suffrage 


States whose legislatures have recently repudiated a woman 
suffrage amendment are Delware, Georgia, Kentucky,Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and 
Virginia. In Maine both houses gave the measure a majority 
indorsement but not the two-thirds vote required. In Missouri 
after having been sent to engrossment by both houses, the bill 
was reconsidered and killed by the Senate. ; 


To Enfranchise Women, 


There are two ways through which women can be enfranchis- 
ed—Congress can submit an amendment to the National Con- 
stitution, which must be ratified by three-fourths of the Legis- 
latures; or the Legislature of each State can submit an amend- _ 
ment to its own constitution, which must be approved by the . 
majority of the voters. The former would be the easier way 
but the National American Woman Suffrage Association has 
realized that Congress would not act until a considerable num- 
ber of States had first conferred the suffrage. Therefore, while 
it has ape to every Congress since 1869, it-has continually 
ree individual Se os ae eee The Legislature .. 
of a Territory can grant the suffrage without referen 
the Legislature of the State of Delaware, a ee 


’ Women Suffrage In Foreign Countries 

Woman suffrage exists in New Zealand, the six Stat 
Australian Federation, Finland, Norway, Denti’ cea tee / 
land, All women in Sweden have municipal suffrage. Isle of 
Man gives full Parliamentary suffrage to women tax-payers. 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland give municipal s ge 
to women. In Canada full suffrage exists in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while municipal suff-' 
rage is given to property owning widows and spinsters in On-. 
tario, Prince Edward Taland and Quebec; to tax paying widows 
and spinsters in New Brunswick. Nova Scotia grants munici- 


pal suffrage to all property owning women, includi tried — 
women ices Nusbeadi' f Cn ape oe 


Mississippi—School suffrage (1880) 

Nebraska—School suffrage (1883 

New Je eens | suffrage (1887 
ew Je ool suffrage 

New Mexico—School suffrage (1910) 


) 
School suffrage Vay 


S are not voters. Municipal i 
granted the women of unicipal suffrage is 


Rangoon, capital of Burmah; Belize. 


capital of British Honduras; Baroda and B itish India 
and the union of South Africa. Women have invtah net 


franchise rights in ce 


Russia, 


ttain provinces of Austria, Hungary and | 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE dee 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A movement to declare the independence of the Colonies in 

merica was first taken up by delegates to the Congress in 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1776. On June 11, a committee of five 
Was appointed.to draw up a resolution. This committee con- 
sisted of Jefferson, J. Adams, Franklin, Sherman and Livingston. 
OnJjJ uly 1, Congress resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
to consider the resolution. Finally on July 4, 1776, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was agreed to and signed by John Hancock, 
president of the Congress and the delegates. This is the Declara- 
tion which established the United States in the eyes of the 
world as a free and independent country. 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one pose te dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of 


Nature and of Nature’s God entitles them, a decent respect to j 


the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 

wers from the consent of the governed, That, whenever any 
ah of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shewn that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, an 
to provide new Guards for their future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems 
of Government. The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a 
candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. s : 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
‘Assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has 
utterly neglected to attend to them. ; 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the 
right of Representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable 
to them and formidable to tyrants only. _ 

He kas called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. i 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for op- 
posing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the 
People as refused for a,long time, after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected; whereby the Legislative powers, 
inca} eturne D 
for their exercise; the State remaining in the meantime ex osed 
to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 

ithin. ? 
ig has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; 
for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of 
Foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migra- 
fdas hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 
ants as obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing 
his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 


aa bas erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither 


ble of Annihilation, have returned to the People at large - 


swarms of Officers to harass our people, 
eG eee 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armi 
without the Consent of our jeqisigtare. : 3 = 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and 
superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our flaws; 
giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended Legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the Inhabitants of 
these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

_ For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by 


and eat out their 


ury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended 
offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neigh- 
boring Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our Govern- 
ments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. 

_He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of 
his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mer- 
cenaries to complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of Cruelty and perfidy ies 


d ees in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 


ead of a civilized nation. ; 

He has constrained our fellow-Citizens taken captive on the 
high Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their Hands. i : 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the Inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and condi- 
tions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions Wé have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms: 

Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which, may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 

eople. 

4 ‘Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by 
the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which, would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They too have been deaf. to the voice of justice and 
of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the nec- 
essity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the REPRESENTATIVES of the UNITED 
Srates or AMERICA, IN GENERAL ConcREss, Assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and DECLARE, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right Lays to be FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be totally 
dissolved; and that as FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES they 
have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 


2 CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—Continued 


Divine Providence, We mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 
The foregoing declaration was, by order of congress, engrossed 
and signed by the following members: JOHN HANCOCK. 
New Hampshire: William Williams, 
Josiah Bartlett, Oliver Wolcott. 
William Whipple, New York: 
Matthew Thornton. William Floyd, _ 
Massachusetts Bay: Philip Livingston, 
Samuel Adams, Francis Lewis, 
John Adams, | Lewis Morris. 
Robert Treat Paine, New Jersey: 
Elbridge Gerry. Richard Stockton, 
Rhode Island, Etc.: John Witherspoon, 
Stephen Hopkins, Francis Hopkinson, 


William Ellery. John Hart, 
Connecticut: Abraham Clark. 
Roger Sherman, Delaware: 


Samuel Huntington, Cesar Rodney, 


' George Read, 


Thomas McKean. 


Pennsylvania: 


Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
George Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 


Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina: 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina: 


Edward Rutledge, 

Thomas Heyward, Jr., 

Thomas Lynch, Jr., 

Arthur Middleton. 
Georgia: fi 

Button Gwinnett, 

Lyman Hall, 

George Walton. 


George Ross. 
» Maryland: 

Samuel Chase, 

William Paca, 

Thomas Stone, 
CharlesCarroll of Carrollton. 

Virginia: 
George Wythe, 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
Ratified at Philadelphia, Pa., 9 July, 1778. 


Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetis Bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 

| Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Norih Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Articte I 
The stile of this Confederacy shall be “The United States of 


America.” 
ArtTicLe II ° 
Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled. 
Articte Til 


The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other, for their common defense, the se- 
curity of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, 
binding themselves to assist each other against all force offered 
to, or attacks made upon them, or any of them, on account of 
teligion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. 


Articte IV 
_ The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and 
intercourse among the people of the different States in this 
Union, the free inhabitants of each of these States (paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted) shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the 
several States; and the people of each State shall have free in- 
gress and regress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy 
therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the 
same duties, impositions, and restrictions as the inhabitants 
thereof respectively; provided that such restrictions shall not 


extend so far as to prevent the removal of property imported | 


into any State, to any other State of which the owner is an in- 
habitant; provided also that no imposition, duties, or restriction 
shall be laid by any State on the property of the United States, 
or either of them. 


if any person guilty of, or charged with, treason, felony, or 


other high misdemeanor in any State, shall flee from justice . 


and be found in any of the United States, he shall, upon demand 
of the governor or executive power of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up and removed to the State having jurisdic- 
tion of his offense. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these States to 
the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the courts and 
magistrates of every other State. ‘ 


ArtTIcLte V 
For the more convenient management of the general interests 
of the United States, delegates shall be annually appointed, in 
such manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to 
meet in Congress on the first: Monday in November in every 
year, with a power reserved to each State to recall its delegates, 


or any of them, at any time within the vear, and to send others’ 
in their stead for the remainder of the year. No State shall be 
represented in Congress by less than two nor by more than 
seven members; and no person shall be capable of being a dele- 
gate for more than three years in any term of six years; nor shal) 
any person, being a delegate, be capable of holding any office 
under the United States for which he, or another for his benefit, 
receives any salary, fees, or emolument of any kind. Each State 
shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting of the States, and 
while they act as members of the committee of the States. 


In determining questions in the United States, in Congress 
assembled, each State shall have one vote. 


Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be im- 
peached or questioned in any court or place out of Congress; 
and the members of Congress shall be protected in their persons 
from arrests and imprisonments during the time of their going 
to and from and attendance on Congress, except for treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace. ; 


ArticLteE VI 

No State, without the consent of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any em- 
bassy from, or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, — 
or treaty, with any king, prince, or state; nor shall any person 
holding any office of profit or trust under the United States, or 
any of them, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state; 
nor shall the United States, in Congress assembled, or any of 


“them, grant any title of nobility. 


No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, confedera- 
tion, or alliance whatever between them, without the consent 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, specifying ‘accu- 
rately the purposes for which the same is to be entered into, and 
how long it shall continue. ; , 


.No States shall lay any imposts or duties which may interfere 
with any stipulations in treaties entered into by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or state, 
in pursuance of any treaties already proposed by Congress to 
the courts of France and Spain. No vessels of war shall be 
Rept up in time of peace by any State, except such number 
only as shall be deemed necessary by the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, for the defense of such State or its trade; nor — 
shall any body of forces be kept up by any State, in time of 
ace, except such number only as, in the judgment of the 


United States, in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite _ 


to garrison the forts necessary for the defense of such State; but 
every State shall always keep up a well-regulated and disci lined 
militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall provide and ~ 
constantly have ready for use, in public stores, a due number of © 
field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, ammuni- 
tion and camp equipage, © ; 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
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No State shall engage in any war without the consent of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, unless such State be 
actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain ad- 
vice of a resolution being formed by some nation of Indians to 
invade such State, and the danger is so imminent as not to ad- 
mit of a delay till the United States, in Congress assembled, 
can be consulted; nor shall any State grant commissions to 
any ships or vessels of war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, 
except it be after a declaration of war by the United States, in 
Congress assembled, and then only against the kingdom or 
state and the subjects thereof against) which war has been so 
declared, and under such regulations as shall be established by 
the United States, in Congress assembled, unless such State 
be infested by pirates, in which case vessels of war may be 
fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall 
continue, or until the United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall determine otherwise. 


Arrictr VIT 
When land forces are raised by any State for the common 
defense, all officers of or under the rank of colonel shall be ap- 
pointed by the legislature of each State respectively by whom 
such forces shall be raised, or in such manner as such State shall 
direct, and all vacancies shall be filled up by the State which 
first made the appointment. 


Articte VIII 

All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be in- 
curred, for the common defense or general welfare, and allowed 
by the United States, in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed 
out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied by the several 
States, in proportion to the value of all land within each State, 
granted to, or surveyed for, any person, as such land and the 
buildings and improvements thereon shall be estimated accord- 
ing to such mode as the United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall from time to time direct and appoint. The taxes for paying 
that proportion shall be laid and levied by the authority and 
direction of the legislatures of the several States, within the 
time agreed upon by the United States, in Congress assembled. 


Artictr IX 
The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and 
war, except in the cases mentioned in the sixth Article; of send- 
ing and receiving ambassadors; entering into treaties and al- 
liances, provided that no treaty of commerce shall be made 
whereby the legislative power of the respective States shall 
_be restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on for- 
 eigners, as their own people are subjected to, or from prohibiting 
_the exportation, or importation of any species of goods or com- 
-modities whatsoever; of establishing rules for deciding, in all 
cases, what captures on land or water shall be legal, and in what 
"manner prizes taken by land or naval forces in the service of the 
United States shall be divided or appropriated; of granting let- 
ters of marque and reprisal in times of peace; appointing courts 
for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas; 
and establishing courts for receiving and determining finally 
appeals in all cases of captures; provided that no member of 
Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of the said courts. 
__ The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also be the 
‘last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now sub- 
‘sisting, or that hereafter may arise, between two or more States 
‘concerning boundary jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever, 
which authority shall always be exercised in the manner fol- 
-lowing:— : ; 

Whenever the legislative or executive authority, or lawful 
‘agent of any State in controversy with another, shall present a 
petition to Congress, stating the matter in question, and praying 
for a hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress 
‘to the legislative or executive authority of the other State in 
‘controversy, and a day assigned for the appearance of the par- 
ties by their lawful agents, who shall then be directed to ap- 
point, by joint consent, commissioners or judges to constitute 
a court for hearing and determining the matter in question; 

but if they cannot agree, Congress shall name three persons 
out of each of the United States, and from the list of such per- 
" sons each party shall alternately strike out one, the petitioners 
‘beginning, until the number shall be reduced to thirteen; and 
‘from that number not less than seven, nor more than nine 
‘names, as Congress shall direct, shall, in the presence of Con- 
7 s, be drawn out by lot; and the persons whose names shall 
7 PA drawn, or any five of them, shall be commissioners or 
_ judges, to hear and finally determine the controversy, so always 


5 
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as a major part of the judges who shall hear the cause shall 


-agree in the determination; and if either party shall neglect to 


attend at the day appointed, without showing reasons which 
Congress shall judge sufficient, or being present, shall refuse to 
strike, the Congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out 
of each State, and the secretary of Congress shall strike in behalf 
of such party absent or refusing; and the judgment and sen- 
tence of the court, to be appointed in the manner before pre- 
scribed, shall be final and conclusive; and if any of the parties 
shall refuse to submit to the authority of such court, or to ap- 
pear or defend their claim or cause, the court shall nevertheless 
proceed to pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in like 
manner be final and decisive; the judgment or sentence and 
other proceedings being in either case transmitted to Congress, 
and lodged among the acts of Congress for the security of the 
pares concerned; provided, that every commissioner, before 

€ sits in judgment, shall take an oath, to be administered by 
one of the judges of the Supreme or Superior court of the State 
where the cause shall be tried, “well and truly to hear and 
determine the matter in question, according to the best of his 
judgment, without favor, affection, or hope of reward.” Pro- 
vided, also, that no State shall be deprived of territory for the 
benefit of the United States. 


All controversies concerning the private right of soil claimed 
under different grants of two or more States, whose jurisdiction 
as they may respect such lands, and the States which passed 
such grants, are adjusted, the said grants or either of them 
being at the same time claimed to have originated antecedent 
to such settlement of jurisdiction, shall, on the petition of either 
party to the Congress of the United States, be finally deter- 
mined, as near as may be, in the same manner as is before pre- 
scribed for deciding disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction 
between different States. 


The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and 
value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the 
respective States; fixing the standard of weights and measures 
throughout the United States; regulating the trade and manag- 
ing all affairs with the Indians not members of any of the 
States; provided that the legislative right of any State, within 
its own limits, be not infringed or violated; establishing and 
regulating postoflices from one State to another throughout all 
the United States, and exacting such postage on the papers 
passing thro’ the same as may be requisite to defray the ex- 

enses of the said office; appointing all officers of the land forces 
in the service of the United States, excepting regimental officers; 
appointing all the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning 
all officers whatever in the service of the United States; making 
Tules for the government and regulation of the said land and 
naval forces, and directing their operations. 


The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have au- 
thority to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of Congress, 
to be denominated “A Committee of the States, and to consist 
of one delegate from each State; and to appoint such other com- 
mittees and civil officers as may be necessary for managing the 
general affairs of the United States under their direction; to 
appoint one of their number to preside, provided that no person 
be allowed to serve in the office of president’more than one year 
in any term of three years; to ascertain the necessary sums of 
money to be raised for the service of the United States, and to 
appropriate and apply the same for defraying the public ex- 
penses; to borrow money or emit bills on the credit of the 
United States, transmitting every half year to the respective 
States an account of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted; 
to build and equip a navy; to agree upon the number of land 
forces, and to make requisitions from each State for its quota, 
in proportion to the number of white inhabitants in such State, 
which requisition shall be binding; and thereupon the legis- 
lature of each State shall appoint the regimental officers, raise 
the men, and cloath, arm, and equip them in a soldier-like man- 
ner at the expense of the United States; and the officers and 
men so cloathed, armed, and equipped shall march to the place 
appointed, and within the time agreed on by the United States, 
in Congress assembled; but if the United States, in Congress 
assembled, shall, on consideration of circumstances, judge 
proper that any State should not raise men, or should raise a 
smaller number of men than the quota thereof, and that any 
other State should raise a greater number of men than the quota 
thereof, such extra number shall be raised, officered, cloathed, 
armed, and equipped in the same manner as the quota of such 
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State, unless the legislature of such State shall judge that such 
extra number cannot be safely spared out of the same, in which 
case they shall raise, officer, cloath, arm, and equip as many of 
such extra number as they judge can be safely spared, and the 
officers and men so cloathed, armed and equipped shall march 
to the place appointed, and within the time agreed on by the 
United States, in Congress assembled. . 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never en- 
gage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time 
of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin‘money, 
nor regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and ex- 
penses necessary for thes defence and welfare of the United 
States, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow money on 
the credit of the United States, nor appropriate money nor agree 
upon the number of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or 
the number of land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a 
commander-in-chief of the army or navy, unless nine States 
assent to the same, nor shall a question on any other point, 
except for adjourning from day to day, be determined, unless 
by the votes of a majority of the United States, in Congress 
assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to ad- 
journ to any time within the year, and to any place within the 

nited States, so that no period of adjournment be for a longer 
duration than the space of six months, and shall publish the 
journal of their proceedings monthly, except such parts thereof 
relating to treaties, alliances, or military operations as in their 
judgment require secresy; and the yeas and nays of the dele- 
gates of each State on any question, shall be entered on the 
journal, when it is desired by any delegate; and the delegates 
of a State, or any of them, at his or their request, shall be 
furnished with a transcript of the said journal, except such 
parts as are above excepted, to lay before the legislatures of the 
several States, 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


To the people of the United States: 


* * . * * s x Ld * * s s 


Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it isa main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence; the support of your tran- 
quility at home: your peace abroad; of your safety; of your 

rosperity; of that very liberty which. you so highly prize. 

ut, as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and from 
different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; as 
this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed; it is of infinite moment, that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to. your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Amer- 
ican, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of triotism, more than any id eae 
tion derived from local discriminations, With slight shades of 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


Articte X 


The committee of the States, or any nine of them, shall be 
authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the 
powers of Congress as the United States, in Congress assembled, 
by the consent of nine States, shall, from time to time, think 
expedient to vest them with; provided that no power be dele- 
gated to the said committee, for the exercise of which, by the 
Articles of Confederation, the voice of nine States, in the Con- 
gress of the United States assembled, is requisite. 


Articte XI 


Canada acceding to this Confederation, and joining in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and en- 
titled to all the advantages of this Union; but no other colony 
shall be admitted into the same unless such admission be agreed 
to by nine States. 

ARTICLE XII 


All bills of credit emitted, monies borrowed, and debts con- 
tracted by or under the authority of Congress, before the as- 
sembling of the United States, in pursuance of the present 
Confederation, shall_be deemed and considered as a charge 
against the United States, for payment and satisfaction whereof 
the said United States and the public faith are hereby solemnly 


ledged. 
i ArTIcLE XIII 


Every State shall abide by the determinations of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, on all questions which by this 
Confederation are submitted to them. And the Articles of this 
Confederation shall be inviolably observed by every State, and 
the Union shall be perpetual; nor shall any alteration at any 
time hereafter be made in any of them, unless such alteration 
be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be after- 
wards confirmed by the legislatures of every State, 


difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and . 
political principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence and liberty you possess, 
are the work of jomt counsels, and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate’ in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public weal against inva- 
sions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern: some of them in own country and under our own 
eyes.—To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution designates.—But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, inone instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly oyerbalance in 
permanent evil, any partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield. } 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate - 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant — 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady adher- 
ence to it; can it be that Providence has not connected the 
permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature, Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign pe eae (I conjure you 
to believe me fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government, But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial, 
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else it becomes the instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive partiality 
for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are 
liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools and dupes 
usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

_ The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
Is, in extending our commercial relations,to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as.we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with, perfect good 
faith:—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, the efore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. a \ 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance; when we may 


take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to 
act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary,to give,it, humanly speaking, the 


command of its own fortunes. 
GEO. WASHINGTON 
UniTEeD STATEs, 


17th September, 1796. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Constitution of the United States is really an outgrowth 
of the Articles of Confederation under which the Colonies were 
first governed. In May, 1785, Congress recommended an 
alteration of the Articles of Confederation and it was left to the 
several state legislatures to proceed in the matter. Such action 
was slow and finally Congress, on Feb. 21, 1787, adopted a 
resolution suggesting a convention of delegates to be appointed 
by the state legislatures. On May 25, these delegates were 
organized in Philadelphia and George Washington was made 
President. On Sept. 17, the final draft of the Constitution was 
agreed upon and transmitted to Congress. On March 4, the 
Constitution was put into force and the machinery of our present 
government started after having been ratified by eleven of the 


thirteen states. 
RATIFICATION 
1. Delaware, December 7, 1787, unanimously. 
2. Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, vote 46 to 23. 
3. New Jersey, December 18, 1787, unanimously. 
4. Georgia, January 2, 1788, unanimously. 
5. Connecticut, January 9, 1788, vote 128 to 40. 
6. Massachusetts, February 6, 1788, vote 187 to 168. 
7. Maryland, April 28, 1788, vote 63 to 12. 
8. South Carolina, May 23, 1788, vote 149 to 73. 
9. New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, vote 57 to 46. 
10. Virginia, June 25, 1788, vote 89 to 79. 
11. New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 28. 
(Later ratification.) 
12. North Carolina, November 21, 1789, vote 193 to 75. 
13. Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32. 


PREAMBLE. We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for the 
United States of America: 

ARTICLE I 
[THe LectstativeE DEPARTMENT.] 

Section I. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a congress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a senate and house of representatives. _ 

Section II. 1. The house of representatives shall be composed 
_of members chosen every second year by the people of the several 
states, and the electors in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. ; 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of 25 years and been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. : 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within this 
union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 


including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex-— 


cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons [see 
Amendment XIV]. The actual enumeration shall be made 


within three years after the first meeting of the congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, but each 
state shall have at least one representative, and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the state of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose three; Massachusetts, eight; Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New 
York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, 
one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South 
Carolina, five, and Georgia, three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section III. 1. The senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years, and each senator shall have one vote. 

Clause 1 is superseded by Amendment No. XVII. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election they shall be divided, as equally as may be, 
into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the 
second class, at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the 
third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third . 
may be chosen every second year, and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. E 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
the age of 30 years and been nine years a citizen of the United 
Sates, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
state for which he shall be chosen. : 

4, The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
of the senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally 
divided. : 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers and also a 
president pro tempore in the absence of the vice-president or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try ali impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the president of the United States is tried, 
the chief justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment, shall not extend, 
further than to removal from office and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the United 
States: but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment according 
to law. : R . 

Section IV. 1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
jn each state by the legislature thereof; but the congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing senators. 
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2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall, by law, appoint a different day. ‘ 

Section V. 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members, and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner 
and under such penalties as each house may provide. z 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member. _ 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, 
in their judgment, require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either house, on any question, shall, at the desire 
of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. : 

4, Neither house, during the session of congress, shall with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
3 to any other place than that in which the two houses shall 

e sitting. x 

Section VI. 1. The senators and representatives shall receive 
a compensation* for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall, in 
all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses; and in going to or returning from the 
same, and for any speech or debate in either house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. : “ 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States which shall have been created, 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, during 
such time, and no person holding any office under the United 
aa shall be a member of either house during his continuance 
in office. 

ection VII. 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the house of representatives, but the senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house of representa- 
tives, and the senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the president of the United States: if he approve, he shall 
sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house it shall 
become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the president within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been peated to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the congress by 
oes edjonmment prévent its return; in which case it shall not 

a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence 
of the senate and house of representatives may be necessary 
(except on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the 
president of the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect shall be eppipyed by him, or, being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and the house 
of representatives, according te the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 

Section VIII. The congress shall have power— : 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

‘2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states and with the Indian tribes. 

4, To establish an uniform rule of naturalization} and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 


a of Congressmen and Senators is $7,500 per year and 
mileage. 

{Naturalization laws require a foreigner to bein the United 
States five years before he is entitled to vote. 
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5. To coin ‘money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclu- 
sive right to their respective writings and discoveries.* 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas and offenses against the law of nations. | 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water. | | 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. J 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. “ 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions, 

16. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the states 
respectively the appointment of the officers and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by congress. ‘ 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular states and the acceptance of congress, 
become the seat of government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased, by the consent 
of the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry docks and other 
needful buildings: and, 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 

owers vested by this'constitution in the goverament of the 
nited States or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section IX. 1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the states now existing shall think proper to admit 
shall not be prohioned by the congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding $10 for each person, 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas’ corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion th 
public safety may require it. rao 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken. ; 

5. No tax or duty shall be 
state. ‘ . 
6. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one state over those of another; 
nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, 

clear or pay duties in another. ts 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. \ 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them 
shall, without the consent of the congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince or foreign state, 

Section X.1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance or 
confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment, of debts; = any bill of attainder, 
ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its nepecitee laws, and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any state on im- 
ports or exports shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the congress. ach 


3. No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any 
*A copyright i8 good for 28 years. 


laid on articles exported from any _ 
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duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another state or 
with a foreign Power or engage in war, unless actually invaded 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE ITI 
[THE ExEcuTIvVE DEPARTMENT.] 

Section I. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and together with the vice- 
president, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which the state may 
be entitled in the congress; but no senator or representative or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective states and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall 
makea list of all the persons voted for and of the number of votes 
for each, which list they shall sign and certify and transmit 
sealed to the seat of government of the United States, directed 
to the president of the senate. The president of the senate shall, 
in the presence of the senate and house of representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having thegreatest number of votes shall be the president, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if there be more than one who have such majority 
and have an equal number of votes, then the house of repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for 

resident; and if no person have a majority, then from the five 

ighest on the list the said house shall, in like manner, choose 
the president. But in choosing the president the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
states shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the president the person having the greatest number 
of votes of the electors shall be the vice-president. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the senate 
shall choose from them by ballot, the vice-president. (Clause 
3 is superseded by Amendment No. XII.) : 
4. The congress may determine the time of choosing the 


_ electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, which 


day shall be the same throughout the United States. 
5. No person except a natural-born citizen or a citizen of the 


‘United States at the time of the adoption of this constitution 
‘shall be eligible to the office of president; neither shall any per- 


son be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the 
age of 35 years and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. i 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office or of 
his death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice- 
president; and the congress may, by law, provide for the case 
‘of removal, death, resignation, or inability both of the president 
and vice-president, declaring what officer, shall then act as 
president, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 


ability be removed or a president shall be elected. 


7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within shee pened any other emolument from 
the United States or any of them. | ¢ 

8. Before he enter ae the execution of his office he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: ‘ 

“Ido Soleenty swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of president of the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the constitution of 

e United States. 5 ‘ ; : 

Section II. 1. The prides shall be commander in chief of 
the army and navy of the United States and of the militia of 
the several states when called into the actual service of the 
United States. He may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have the power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
against the United States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sen- 
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ators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, b and wi 

the advice and consent of the senate, shall Niccece teat hey 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court 
and all other officers of the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for,and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. _ But the congress may, by law, vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they shall think proper in the 
Bee dent alone, in the courts of law or in the heads of depart- 

nts. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the senate by granting com- 
Missions, which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

._ Section III. He shall, from time to time, give to the congress 
information of the state of the union and recommend to their 
Consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 

ouses or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper. He shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers. He shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 

Section IV. The president, vice-president and all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE IIt 
[Tse Jupicirat DEPARTMENT.) 


Section I. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the 
congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Section II. 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States and treaties made or which shall be made, under 
their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more states; be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state; between citizens of 
different states; between citizens of the same state, claiming 
lands under grants of different states, and between a state or the 
citizens thereof and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls and those in which a state shall.be a party the 
Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other 
cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the congress shall make, ; 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trials shall be held in the state where 
the said crimes shall have been committed, but when not com- 
mitted within any state the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the congress may by law have directed. 

Section III. 1.. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act or on confession in open court. : 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV 
[Ricuts or Srares.] 


Section I. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every | 
other state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in bibge aver atts; records and proceedings shi 

roved and the effect thereof. 5 
ante Il. 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the state from 
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which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having 
jurisdiction of the crime. | < 

3. No person held to service or labor in one state under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. z 

Section III. 1. New states may be admitted by the congress 
of this union; but no new state shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other state, nor any state be formed by 
the junction of two or more states or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states concerned as well as of 
the congress. : 3 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States, and nothing in this 
constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States or of any particular state. 

Section IV. The United States shall guarantee to every state 
in this union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the legis- 
lature or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V 
[AMENDMENTs.] 


The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the congress; provided, that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in 
the ninth section of the first article; and that no state, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 


ARTICLE VI 
{AuTHorITy or CONSTITUTION.] 


Section I. 1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this constitution shall be as valid 
against the United States under this constitution as under the 
confederation. ; 

2. This constitution and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned and 
the members of the several state legislatures and all executive 
and judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 
states, shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to support this’ 
constitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
hice oom to any office or public trust under the United 

tates. 


ARTICLE VII 
[RatrricaTion oF ConstTITUTION.] 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by, the unanimous consent of the states 

resent, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


[The first ten amendments were proposed at the first session 
of the first congress (1789) and adopted in 1791.] 


AMENDMENT I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 


peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 


AMENDMENT II 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people, to keep and bear arms shal} 
not be infringed. ; 


AMENDMENT III 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but ina 
manner to be prescribed by law. 


AMENDMENT IV 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and partic- 
ularly describing-the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 


AMENDMENT V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; _nor shall 


_private property be taken for public use without just com- 


pensation. 


AMENDMENT VI 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and. public trial, by an impartial jury of the state 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 


pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 


the assistance of counsel for his defence. 
AMENDMENT VIL. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 
in any court of the United States than according to the rules of 
the common law. } 


AMENDMENT VIII 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


AMENDMENT IX 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not ve construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 
AMENDMENT X 


‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con. 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people, : 


AMENDMENT XI 

[The eleventh amendment was proposed at the first session of 
the third congtess (1794) and adopted in 1798.] 

The qicical power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States, by citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 


AMENDMENT XII 


[The twelfth amendment is a substitute for Clause 3, Sec. 1, 


Art. IL., adopted in 1804.] 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by. 
ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as presiden 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice-president; an: 
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they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the number 
of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the president of the senate; the president of the 
senate shall, in the presence of the senate end. house of repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted; the person having the greatest number of votes for 
president shall be the president, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as 
resident, the house of representatives shall choose immediately, 
ballot, the president. But in choosing the president, the votes 
shall be taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a major- 
ity of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
house of od Dealer shall not choose a president, whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth 
day of March next following, then the vice-president shall act 
_ as president, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the president. The person having the greatest 
number of votes as vice-president shall be the vice-president, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list the senate shall choose a vice- 
president; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to achoice. But noperson constitu- 
tionally ineligible to the office of president shall be eligible to 
that of vice-president of the United States. 


AMENDMENT XIII 


[The thirteenth amendment was proposed at the second 
session of the thirty-eighth congress (1865) and adopted in 1865.] 


Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT XIV 


[The fourteenth amendment proposed at first session of 
thirty-ninth congress (1866) and adopted in 1868.] 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in, the United 
. States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they reside. No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor shall any 
_ state deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 

_ equal protection of the laws. 


Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several states according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each state, excluding Indians not 

taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for president and vice-president of the United States, 
” representatives in congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a state or the members of the legislature thereof is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such state, being 21 years of age 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
_pumber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such state. 


Section 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in 
congress or elector of president and vice-president, or hold any 
office, civil or military, under the United States, or under any 
state, who, having previously taken the oath as a member of 

_ congress or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of 
any state legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
state, to support the constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same or 

ven aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But congress may, 
y a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 
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Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment 
of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection 
or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any state shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; 
Bat all fee debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 


Section 5. The congress shall have the power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this article. 


AMENDMENT XV 


[The fifteenth amendment was proposed at second session of 
fortieth congress (1869) and adopted in 1870.] 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shal) not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
state on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 


Section 2. The congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT XVI 


[The sixteenth amendment was proposed at the first session 
of the sixty-first congress 1909 and adopted in 1913.] 


The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment, 
among the several states, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


AMENDMENT XVII 


[The seventeenth amendment was proposed at the second 
session of sixty-second congress and adopted in 1913]. 


The senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, elected by the people thereof, for six 
years; and each senator shall have one vote. The electors in 
each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislatures. 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any state in 
the senate, the executive authority of such state shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies, provided that the legis- 
lature of any state may empower the executive thereof-to make 
temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the Jegislature may direct. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS 


The 17th amendment primarily transfers the power of el- 
ecting senators from the state legislatures to the people at 
the polls. To effect this change it, was necessary to alter the 
machinery for the filling of vacancies in the senate. : 


For more than sixty years proposals have been made to 
change the Constitution so as to provide for the direct 
election of senators. It was not, however, until June 24, 1911, 
that the senate was induced to give its consent to the change. 
On that day it voted to submit to the states the proposed 
amendment. The resolution to submit had _ already BP se 
the House in a somewhat different form. Before adjourn- 
ment of the session, both houses agreed to the language to be 
employed, and the resolution was deposited with the Secretary 
of State, May 16, 1912, for distribution among the states.’ 


No legislation by congress will be necessary to put the 
changes into effect. It will be incumbent upon the various 
states to see to it that proper provision is made by the 
names of senators going on the regular ballots. Should any 
state fail to do so, it has been suggested that congress might 
exercise its power of supervising that state’s voting regu- 
lations so as to require the name to be placed on the ballots. 


The first senators to be elected by the new method were. 
those who took their seats for the term that began on March 


4, 1915. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


' The Monroe Doctrine received its name from President 
Monroe because of the following statement of policy which he 
made in his message to congress, Dec. 2, 1823: 


“In the discussions to which this interest has given rise, 
[referring to steps taken to arrange the respective rights of 
Russia, England and the United States on the north-west coast 
of this continent], and in the arrangements by which they may 
terminate, the occasion has been deemed proper for asserting, 
as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and main- 
tain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power. * * * We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 

rtion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 


CITIZENSHIP AND 


Crrizensute.—The Federal statutes declare the following 
persons to be citizens: : j 

All persons born in United States and not subject to any 
foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed. 

Rn pectons legally naturalized. 

All children born out of jurisdiction of United States, whose 
fathers are at time of their birth citizens thereof, but the right 
of citizenship shall not descend to children whose fathers have 
never resided in the United States. 

Any American woman who marries a foreigner shall take 
the nationality of her husband. At the termination of the 
marital relation she may resume her American citizenship, if 
abroad, by registering as an American citizen within one year 
with a consul of the United States, or by returning to reside 
in the United States, or, if residing in the United States at the 
termination of the marital relation, by continuing to reside 
therein. All persons who were citizens of the Republic of 
Hawaii on August 12, 1898 are citizens of the United States and 
Hawaii. The inhabitants of the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
while entitled to protection of the United States under the 
Constitution, are not citizens of the United States, and cannot 
become naturalized, under existing law, without becoming resi- 
dents of a state or organized territory of the United States. 
The courts have held, however, that native Filipinos are not 
white persons within the provisions of Section 2169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and, therefore, cannot be naturalized. 

NATURALIZATION.—The Si aagres for citizenship must have 
resided in the United States for the continued term of at least 
5 years next preceding his admission, at least the last year 
of which must have been spent within the state or territory 
where the court is located to which he applies for admission. 
Not less than two, nor more than seven, years before filing peti- 
tion for naturalization, he must file, under oath or affirmation, 


before a state or Federal court of record exercising jurisdiction 


over his place of residence, and which court has been supplied 
with the proper naturalization forms issued by the Government, 
a declaration of his intention to become a citizen. Any alien 
over 18 years of age may declare intention and every person 
desiring naturalization must declare intention, unless specifically 
exempted by law. There is a fee of $1 for receiving and filing 
declaration of intention; and of $4 for filing petition, which in- 
cludes the entry of final order, and, if granted, the issuance of 
citizenship certificate. Blanks for statements of facts required 
for first or final papers should be obtained from court clerk. 

An alien who arrived in the United States after June 29, 
1906, is required to support his petition by a certificate of ar- 
rival in the United States, which must be attached to petition, 
when filed. The certificate must be obtained through the 
Bureau of Naturalization, and should be requested upon a form 
ob:ained from the clerk of court, before appearing to file a 
petition. 

The petition must be accompanied by the affidavits of at 
least two witnesses who are citizens of the United States who 
have known the applicant for the entire time, up to 5 years, 
but not less than one year, ‘spent in the State in which the 

tition is filed. If the applicant has resided in the State for 

s than five years, the remaining portion of the five years 
spent in some other State may be established by the personal 
appearance of two witnesses, at the final hearing, or by deposi- 
tions taken upon notice, the form for which should be obtained 
from court clerk when petition is filed, 
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the governments who have declared their independence and 

maintain it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 

sideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or 

controlling in any other manner their destiny by any European 

power in any other light than as the manifestation of an un- 

friendly disposition toward the United States.” 


This has been the policy of the government almost from the 
beginning. ‘Washington in his farewell address, intimated such 
a feeling, in declaring a converse policy of non-interference in 
European affairs. During Cleveland’s administration the 
Monroe Doctrine was put to the supreme test in connection with 
the claims of various countries against Venezuela, precipitated 
by the pacific blockade of its ports by British, German, and 
Italian war vessels and especially Great Britain’s claim to 
territory. During President Taft’s administration the senate 
did not ratify the submitted arbitration treaties with England 
and France mainly because our policy of the Monroe Doctrine 
would not be compatible with such action. 


NATURALIZATION 


To admit of notice being posted for the required period, 
hearing on a petition cannot be had by the court in less than 
90 days after it is filed, and then only on a rule day fixed by 
pad of court, occurring after the expiration of the 90-day 
period. } 

Children of a naturalized citizen who become\residents of the 
United States during their minority become citizens without 
further naturalization proceedings. — ; 

Aliens of the age of 21 years and upward, who have enlisted 
in the armies of the United States, in the regular or volunteer 
forces, and have been honorably discharged, are entitled to 
become citizens upon petition, without previous declaration of 
intention, and are not required to prove more than 1 year’s 
residence in the United States. : 

Seamen of foreign birth, who have declared intention to 
become citizens, may be naturalized after 3 years’ service on 
merchant ships of the United States, subsequent to the date 
of such declaration, and the production of certificate of discharge 
and good conduct during that time. 

Under the Act of July 26, 1894, seamen of United States 
Navy honorably discharged after 5 years of continuous service, 
and United States marines who have served one enlistment in 
the United States Marine Corps, are exempted from declaring 
their intentions, and are entitled to petition for naturaliza- 


tion. 

Under the Act of June 30, 1914, any alien of the age of 21 
years and upward, who might under existing law become a citi- 
zen, and has served one enlistment of not less than four years 
in the Navy, or Marine Corps, or has completed four years in. 
the Revenue-Cutter Service, and has received an honorable 
discharge or an ordinary discharge with recommendation for 
re-enlistment, or who has completed four years of honorable 
service in the Naval Auxiliary service, shall be admitted to 
citizenship, upon his petition, without any previous declaration 
of intention, and without proof of residence on shore, upon 
proof of good moral character and service, provided, that such 
discharges shall be accepted as proof of good moral character, 
and that courts of naturalization jurisdiction may immediately 
naturalize any alien applying under and furnishing the proof 
prescribed by the foregoing provisions. The courts have held 
that said law did not repeal the act of July 26, 1894, referred 
to in the preceding paragraph. It has also been held by some 
courts that naturalization may not be granted immediately, 
under the act of June 30, 1914, (without pee. notice of peti-. 
tion for at least 90 days), unless the applicant is still in one of 
the branches of the Federal service enumerated, or his discharge 
therefrom was of such a recent date as to admit of re-enlistment 
with continuous service credit. If his discharge occurred before 
that time, it is necessary that he petition under the act of 
July 26, 1894, referred to above, or file a declaration of inten- 
ey bor proceed under the provisions of the general naturaliza- 

ion act. 

NATURALIZATION FoRBIDDEN.—Only ae white persons and 
persons of African descent can be citizens. Sec. 14, chap. 126 of 
the laws of 1882 expressly prohibited the naturalization of 
Chinamen. ; ; 

, CERTIFICATE OF NATURALIZATION.—No certificate of natural- 
ization can be issuéd within 30 days preceding a general election, — 
Petitions for first or second porate, however, may be received 
at any time by court clerk, in his regularly established office, 
orinopencourt. Tied 


NATURALIZATION 


NATURALIZATION IN 1915 
(YEAR Enpinc June 30) 


Certifi- Certifi- 


Total Per- 
petitions centage 


cates cates disposed of 
State denied granted of denials 
Alabalinwat nny coda: 42 155 197 21 
1 EAS ee ie aanede eiens aiioke 6 107 113 5 
ARTIZONG Sayents, 2 eke where 67 295 362 19 
Wrkansas st. sige at anions 36 86 122 30 
OBHEGENIA ras dre avs lau a we 558 4,466 5,024 11 
BeOlOrad Osten sc centers tie 156 852 1,008 15 
Womnecticuts Myc .6.c8 8 260 =1,649 1,909 14 
GIAWATE es Santas See aoe 8 91 99 8 
209 237 12 
135 187 28 
205 270 24 
68 68 
380 438 13 
8,846 9,952 11 
827 1,036 20 
969 1,342 28 
469 © 647 28 
135 159 15 
323 386 16 
» 534 577 7 
MWarvlatidactes sass ctaee 45 497 542 8 
Massachusetts.......... CALE PS eee 7 dees Ey 
Pbichigan asa). cise cm ces 429 2,846 3,275 13 
MINT SOAs |e wis, sls)= © 3 291 3,232 3,523 8 
Mississippi............-- 11 49 60 18 
INTISCOUTI Neotel s « Chae ees' 317 825 1,142 23 
Montana..... Wee ene n 385 1,837 25222 17 
EMCEE gcd ee a a 207 813 1,020 20 
Nevada: ..... nite Schienerd ous 61 117 178 34 
New Hampshire......... 67 382 449 15 
New Jersey 22: vies. ents 634 3,841 4,475 14 
New Mexico............ 38 94 132 29 
WNC WN OLE eisrecaiaie.s cee co's 3,942 22,427 26,369 15 
North Carolina.......... 3 43 46 7 
North Dakota; )......0:. 144 1,366 1,510 10 
MHIO ose es 428 4,145 4,573 9 
Oklahoma 106 126 Zoe 46 
» Oregon. .....5. 2.3, 166 871 1,037 16 
Pennsylvania........+.- 834 15,964 16,798 5 
Rhode Island.......... : 61 1,027 1,088 6 
South Carolina.......... 23 37 60 38 
South Dakota........... 148 768 916 16 
MP CNHESSEE. yo aisle elec es <ie'g 24 45 69 35 
RISK RE avn lo eicl pret osoid kiaie ae ey 643 771 17 
D0 Bene 73 365 438 17 
BY ELINONE siciqis oie! th so laratint 27 352 379 7 
BED IENG A ose fs lace leydye srsyaherek 23 235 258 9 
PWashingtOn 00. aces cere 401 2,087 2,488 16 
‘West Virginia:.......... 83 225 308 27 
ISCONGID gai elise ce aietsi « 413 4,897 5,310 8 
WU YOMIIN G2! 9-24 sisisit ois spsies3 8 Suz, 398 22 
5 675) 1 NS Se ...13,691 96,390 110,081 12 
GROWTH OF PETITIONS 
Certificates 1913 1914 1915 
RSTARUEC oid fc aheo ie 9-9" Hackictiage 82007 105,439 96,390 
MEIC Sepa a's aoe 8 See eens 2 10,891 13,133 13,691 
DOtals iis 2s, ichece .. 92;908 118,572 110,081 


; FIRST COLLEGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


| The first commencement of Harvard College, the first of the 
educational institutions of the United States, was held Aug. 9, 
1642. Nine young men comprised the first class of graduates. 
In 1636 the General Court of Massachusetts agreed to give 
£400 “toward a schoale or colledge,”’ and the next year ordered 
that the institution be established at “ Newetowne.” In 1638 
John Harvard, a preacher, died and bequeathed about $700 
to the college to be built at Newtown. In his honor the insti- 
tution was named Harvard College, while the name of the town 
‘was changed to eet in honor of the great English Uni- 
wersity. It is doubtful if the original grant of £400 was ever 
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actually paid, and, in any event, the college project remained 
in abeyance until the bequest of Harvard at once initiated the 
necessary measures. The original fund was added to in various 
ways, and much money was raised by lotteries. Henry Dunster, 
a Hebrew scholar, was chosen first President, and a class began 
a course of study in 1638, and nine graduated in 1642. 


COTTON AND SOME OF ITS USES 


The cotton industry is one of the largest in the United 
States. In 1916, the United States exported over 3 billion 
pounds of raw cotton. There are many uses for it. Cotton is 
the basis of high expires and of smokeless powder. The war 
ship carries relatively more cotton than was used by the frigate 
of a century ago with all its sails. A film of cotton cloth spread 
across a few poles shelters the Hottentot from the heat of the 
sun. The Arctic explorer now discards fur for a duck suit padded 
with cotton, and finds it both warmer and lighter. Celluloid is 
nothing but cotton treated with acids. The great office build- 
ings of our cities are dependent upon cotton for the cement 
that. is carried to the spot in bags that consume 180,000,000 
yards of cotton cloth every year. The railroads and trolley lines 
of the United States use more than 250,000 bales of cotton a 
yeas for enamel seats, plush chairs, leather seats and air brake 

ose. The automobile industry consumes about 400,000 bales 
of cotton a year. Most of it goes into the cotton duck basis 
which is the essential feature of the tires. The rest is used largely 
for the soft cushions of cotton felt covered with more cotton 
that looks like leather. Cotton bags have displaced barrels to 
a great extent, as they are cheaper. Fifteen million yards of 
cotton duck annually are used for coal bags, for delivering coal 
where a chute cannot be employed. Cotton duck is used ex- 
tensively for ventilating chutes in coal mines. Tarpaulins have 
replaced other covers for flat cars, vans and wagons. Cotton 
blankets are largely superseding woolen ones. Fully 20,000,000 
yards of cotton duck are consumed annually in the Canadian 
Northwest for overcoats, replacing fur. Cotton cloth has taken 
the place of wallpaper in thousands of modern homes. Buck- 
ram, made of cotton, covers books. Pottery establishments 
use millions of yards of army duck annually for squeezing water 
out of clay. The government uses 4,000,000 yards of cotton 
duck per year for coin bags. It takes 2,000,000 yards of cotton 
duck annually to make into bags to hang over the noses of 
horses. Millions of yards of duck are used every year for filter- 
ing oils; more than 50,000,000 yards of cotton ducking for tub- 
ber belting and rubber hose. The same substance is used for 
stiffening the gauntlets of gloves, leggings, tennis and gymna- 
sium shoes, canopies for shower baths where rubber formerly 
was used, and the covering of trunks and telescopes. About 
4,000,000 yards are used annually for draining mines. Wood- 
pulp paper mills and other paper mills use cotton duck for 
driers. Cotton drills and duck to the extent of millions of yards 
annually are used for wagon tops and waterproof coats. Mat- 
tresses of cotton felt rival hair mattresses. The largest indi- 
vidual contract for cotton goods in the world is the one placed 
annually by the greatest of the harvester machine companies. 
It calls for millions of yards of cotton duck, the consumption 
for the entire harvesting machine industry being estimated at 
above 50,000,000 yards yearly. In normal times the New York 
market alone consumes 400,000 pounds of yarn weekly for the 
electrical industry; it is necessary for insulation. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Library of Congress was established in 1800 and re- 
plenished in 1851-1852, and since that date has been increased 
(1) by regular annual appropriations by Congress ($98,000 for 
books and periodicals); (2) by deposits under the copyright 
law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by the exchanges of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the library of which (40,000 volumes) 
was, in 1866, deposited in the Library of Congress, with the 
stipulation that future accessions should follow it. It comprises 
about 2,100,000 printed books and pamphlets, the floor space 
of the building (erected at the cost of $6,347,000, and first oc- 
cupied in 1897) being 326,196 square feet, and the capacity of 
the book stacks 3,540,000 octavo volumes and 84,000 volumes 
of newspapers, the shelving extending to nearly 100 miles. The 
library is maintained by Congress, 
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THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 


THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 
The Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. as Amended August -23. 1912 


The National Pure Food Law, which was approved June 30, 
1906, and which became effective January 1, 1907, is entitled: 
“An Act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 1 makes it unlawful for any person to manufacture 
within any Territory or the District of Columbia any article 
of food or drug which is adulterated or misbranded, within the 
meaning of this Act; and any person who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
for each offense shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not to 
exceed five hundred dollars or shall be sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, and for each subsequent offense and con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than one thousand dollars 
or sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. _ : 

Sec. 2 makes the Act applicable to all drugs introduced into 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia, from any 
other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or from or 
to any foreign country. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
make uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, including the collection and examination of 
specimens of foods and drugs manufactured or offered for sale 
in the District of Columbia, or in any Territory of the United 
States, or which shall be offered for sale in unbroken packages 
in any State other than that in which they shall have been 
respectively manufactured or produced, or which shall be re- 
ceived from any foreign country, or intended for shipment to 
any foreign country, or which may be submitted for examina- 
tion by the chief health, food, or drug officer of any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, or at any domestic or foreign 
port through which such produce is offered for interstate com- 
merce, or for export or import between the United States and 
any foreign port or country. 3 

Sec. 4. That the examinations of specimens of foods and 
drugs shall be made in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or under the direction and supervision of 
such Bureau, for the purpose of determining from such exam- 
inations whether such articles are adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this Act; and if it shall appear from any 
such examination that any of such specimens is adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall cause notice thereof to be given to the party 
from whom such sample was obtained. Any party so notified 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed as aforesaid, and if it appears 
that any of the provisions of this Act have been violated by such 
party, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall at once certify 
the facts to the 
copy: of the results of the analysis or the examination of such 
article duly authenticated by the analyst or officer making such 
examination, under the oath of such officer. After judgment 
of the court, notice shall be given by publication in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the rules and regulations aforesaid. 

Src. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any violation of 
this Act, or to whom any health or food or drug officer or agent 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall pre- 
sent satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to cause ap- 
propriate proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in the 

roper courts of the United States, without delay, for the en- 
orcement of the penalties as in such case herein provided. 

Sec. 6. That the-term “drug” as used in this Act, shall in- 
clude all medicines and preparations recognized in the United 
States Pharmacopceia or National Formulary for internal or 
external use, and any substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended to be used for the cure, mitigation, or prevention of 
disease of either man or other animals. The term “food,” as 
used herein, shall include all articles used for food, drink, con- 
fectionery, or condiment by man or other animals, whether 
simple, mixed, or compound. 

Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this Act an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated: 


pope United States district attorney, with a. 


In case of drugs: e 

First. If, when a drug is sold under or by a name recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopeeia or National F ormulary, it 
differs. from the standard of strength, quality, or purity, as de- 
termined by the test laid down in the United States Phar- 
macopeeia or National Formulary official at the time of investi- 

ation: Provided, That no drug defined in the United States 

harmacopeeia or National Formulary shall be deemed to be 
adulterated under this provision if the standard. of strength, 
quality, or purity be plainly stated upon the bottle, box, or 
other container Shenesh although the standard may differ from 
that determined by the test laid down in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary. 2 

Second. If, its strength or purity fall below the professed 
standard or quality under which it is sold. 

In the case of confectionery: 

If it contain terra alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, or other 
mineral substance or poisonous color or flavor, or other in- 
gredient deleterious or detrimental to health, or any vinous, 
malt, or spirituous liquor or compound or narcotic drug. 

In the case of food: 

First. If any substance has been mixed and packed with it 
so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or 
strength. 

Second. If any substance has been substituted wholly or in 
part for the article. 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been 
wholly or in part abstracted. 

Fourth. If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, or stained 
in a manner whereby damage or inferiority is concealed. 

Fifth. If it contain any added poisonous or other added 
deleterious ingredient which may render such article injurious 
to health; Provided, That when in the preparation of f 
products for shipment they are preserved by any external ap- 
plication applied in such manner that the preservative is neces- 
sarily removed mechanically, or by maceration in water, or 
otherwise, and directions for the removal of said preservative 
shall be printed on the covering or the package, the provisions 
of this Act shall be construed as applying only when said prod- 
ucts are ready for consumption. 

Sixth, If it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, decom- 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance, or any portion 
of an animal unfit for food, whether manufactured or not. or 
if it is the product of a diseased animal, or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter. , 

Sec. 8. That the term ‘‘misbranded,” as used herein, shall 
apply to all drugs or articles of food, or articles wnich enter 
into the composition of food, the package or label of which 
shall bear any statement, design, or device regarding such ar- 
ticle, or the ingredients or substances contained therein which 
shall be false or misleading in any particular, and to any food 
or drug product which is falsely branded as to the State, Terri- 
tory, or country in which it is manufactured or produced. 

That for the purposes of this Act an article shall also be 
deemed to be misbranded: 

In case of drugs: 2 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
name of another article. : 

Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up 
shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents 


shall have been placed in such package, or if the package fail _ 


to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion of 
any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta 
eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or ace- 
tanilide, or any derivative or preparation of any such substances 
contained therein. . 

Third. If its package or label shall bear or contain any state- 
ment, design, or device regarding the curative or therapeutic 
effect of such article or any of the ingredients or substances 
contained therein, which is falsé and fraudulent. 

In the case of food: 

_First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
distinctive name of another article. 


Second. If it be labeled or branded so-as to deceive or mis-. 


lead the purchaser, or purport to be a foreign product when 
not so, or if the contents of the package as originally put up 
shall have been removed in whole or in part and other contents 
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shall have been placed in such package, or if it fail to bear a 
statement on the label of the quantity or proportion of any 
morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, chloro- 
form, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any 
derivative or preparation of any of such substances contained 
therein. 

Third.* If in package form, the quantity of the contents be 
not plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count; 
Provided, however, That reasonable variations shall be per- 
mitted, and tolerances and also exemptions as to small packages 
shall be established by rules and regulations made in accordance 
with the provisions of section three of this Act. 

Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regarding the ingredients or 
the substances contained therein, which statement, design, or 
device shall be false or misleading in any particular: Provided, 
That an article of food which does not contain any added 
Poisonous or deleterious ingredients shall not be deemed to be 
adulterated or misbranded in the following cases: 

First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be 
now or from time to time hereafter known as articles of food, 
under their own distinctive names, and not an imitation of or 
offered for sale under the distinctive name of another article, 
if the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a 
statement of the place where said article has been manufactured 
or produced. 

Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged so 
as to plainly indicate that they are compounds, imitations, or 
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blends, and the word ‘“‘compound,” “imitation,” or “blend,” 
as the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in which 
it is offered for sale: Provided, That the term blend as used herein 
shall be construed to mean a mixture of like substances, not 
excluding harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients used for the 
purpose of coloring and flavoring only: And provided Surther, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed as requiring or com- 
pelling proprietors or manufacturers of proprietary foods which 
contain no unwholesome added ingredient to disclose their 
trade formulas, except in so far as the provisions of this act 
may require to secure freedom from adulteration or misbranding. 
_ SEC. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provi- 
sions of this Act when he can establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in 
the United States, from whom he purchases such articles, to 
the effect that the same is not adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this Act, designating it. 

Sec. 10 provides the methods of prosecuting offenders and 
destroying goods imported or offered for import which are 
falsely labeled or adulterated. 

Sec. 11 provides for the examination of samples of foods and 
drugs which are being imported into the United States and of- 
fered for import. 

Sec. 12 provides that the term “Territory” as used in this 
Act shall include the insular possessions of the United States. 
The word “person” as used in this Act shall be construed to 
import both the plural and the singular, as the case demands, 
and shall include corporations, companies, societies and asso- 
ciations. 


* The act of March 3, 1913, provides that no penalty of fine, imprisonment, or confiscation shall be enforced for any violation 
of its provisions as to domestic products prepared or foreign products imported prior to eighteen months after its passage. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW 


The original act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, provided for a commission of five members. By various 
subsequent enactments the powers of the commission have been 
increased, and the scope of the regulating statute widened. 
Among the more important of these enactments are the acts 
of March 2, 1889; the Elkins Act, approved February 19, 1903; 
the Hepburn Act; approved February 29, 1906; the Mann- 

Elkins Act of June 18, 1910; and the act of August 24, 1912. 
Under the act of June 29, 1906, the commission is now com- 
-of seven members. ; 

The act to regulate commerce applies to all common carriers 
engaged in the transportation of oil or other commodities, ex- 
cept water, and except natural or artificial gas, by means of 

ipe lines, or partly by pipe lines and partly by railroad, or partly 
by pipe lines and partly by water, and to telegraph, telephone, 
and cable companies (whether wire or wireless) engaged in 
sending messages from one State, Territory, or District of the 
United States to any other State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or to any foreign country, and to common 
carriers engaged in interstate transportation of passengers or 
roperty wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad and partly 
2 water when both are used under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment); 
also to express companies and sleeping-car companies; and to 
bridges or ferries used or operated in connection with any rail- 
road engaged in interstate transportation. 

The act to regulate commerce requires all rates to be reason- 
able and just; prohibits preferential rates for transportation 
service performed under like circumstances and conditions; 
prohibits undue or unreasonable preferences or advantages in 
rates or facilities and the charging of a higher rate for a shorter 
than for a longer haul, over the same line, in the same direction, 

‘the shorter being included within the longer haul. It is pro- 
vided, however, that the commission may, in special cases, after 
investigation, authorize carriers to charge less for longer than 
for shorter distances. The commission is authorized to require 
carriers to establish through routes and joint rates. | The com- 
mission is also authorized to require carriers subject to the 
act to construct switch connections with lateral branch lines 
of railroads and private sidetracks. The act provides that where 
two or more through routes and through rates shall have*been 
established shippers shall have the right to designate in writing 
yia which of such through routes the property shall be trans- 
ported todestination. =| 3 : 

The commission has jurisdiction, upon complaint or ina pro- 
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ceeding instituted upon its own initiative, and after full hearing, 
to determine and prescribe reasonable rates, regulations, and 
practices; to aware reparation to injured shippers; and to re- 
quire carriers to cease and desist from unjust discrimination or 
undue or unreasonable preferences. 

Carriers are required to publish and file all rates, rules, and 
regulations applying to interstate traffic, and are prohibited 
from engaging in interstate transportation unless such rates, 
rules, and regulations are published and filed. Severe penalties 
are provided in the statute for failure to observe the rates and 
regulations shown in the published tariffs. 

The commission may inquire into the management of the 
business of all common carriers subject to the provisions of the 
act to regulate commerce, and may prescribe the accounts, 
records, and memoranda which shall be kept by the carriers, 
which shall be open to examination by the commission through 
its authorized agents or examiners. Carriers are required to 
file annual reports with the commission, and such other reports 
as may from time to time be required. : 

The commission appoints a secretary, assistant secretary, and 
clerks, whose duties are not specifically defined by the act; 
and also appoints attorneys, examiners, inspectors, and special 


agents. F eee 
By the act of June 18, 1910 (Mann-Elkins law), the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission was increased as to through routes and 
joint rates, freight classification, switch connections, long and 
short hauls, filing or rejection of rate schedules, investigations 
on own motion, making reasonable rates, suspension of pro- 
sed rates, and other matters. This act also authorized the 
Present to appoint a special commission to investigate ae 
tions pertaining to the issuance of railroad stocks and bonds. 
‘By act approved August 24, 1912 (sec. 11), a new paragraph 
was added to section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, by waich 
it is made unlawful after uly 1, 1914, for any common carrier 
subject to the act to regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, 
control, or have any interest in any competing carrier by water: 
Jurisdiction is conferred upon the commission to, determine 
questions of fact as to competition, after full hearing, on the 
application of an railroad company or other carrier, and to 
extend beyond July 1,1914, the time during which such owner- 
ship or operation of vessels plying elsewhere than through the 
Panama Canal may continue, when it is found to be in the in- 
terest of the public and is of advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people, and not in restraint of competition. 
At the same time section 6 of the act was amended by adding 
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a new paragraph conferring upon the commission jurisdiction 
over transportation of property from point to point in the 
United States by rail and water, whether through the Panama 
Canal or otherwise, and not entirely within the limits of a single 
State, this jurisdiction, under certain conditions, including 
power to establish physical connection between lines of the rail 
carrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing the rail 
carrier to make such connection; to establish through routes 
and maximum joint rates over such rail and water lines, and to 
determine the conditions thereof; to establish proportional rates 
by rail to and from ports, and to determine to what traffic and 
in connection with what vessels and upon what terms and con- 
ditions such rates shall apply; and to require rail carriers enter- 
ing into through routing arrangements with any water carrier 
to extend the privileges of such arrangements to other water 
carriers. 

By the act. approved March 1, 1913, amending the act to regu- 
late commerce, the commission is directed to investigate, as- 
certain, and report the value of all the property owned or used 
by every common carrier subject to the provisions of the act. 

The Commission has jurisdiction to enforce certain provisions 
of the act approved October 15, 1914, to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies in so far as 
such provisions relate to carriers subject to the act to regulate 
commerce. With certain exceptions, the act prohibits carriers 
from discriminating between purchasers in sales of commodities 
and from making Nada or sales of commodities and from ac- 
quiring stock or capital of other corporations engaged in com- 
merce, tending to substantially lessen competition or create a 
monopoly; makes it a felony for a president or other specified 
officers to misappropriate a carrier’s funds; provides that after 
two years from the approval of the act no carrier shall have deal- 
ings in supplies or securities, or contract for construction or 


maintenance to the amount of more than $50,000 in the aggre-_ 


gate in any one year, with another corporation or organization, 
when by reason of common officers or otherwise there exists a 
community of interest between the carrier and such other cor- 
ration or organization, except as a result of free competitive 
idding under regulations to be prescribed by the commission. 
The commission is authorized to investigate: violations of the 
act by carriers, and to require the guilty parties to cease there- 
from; and its findings of fact in such investigations shall be 
conclusive when supported by testimony. 

The act of February 11, 1903, provides that suits in equity 
brought under the act to regulate commerce, wherein the United 
States is complainant, may be expedited and given precedence 
over other suits, and that appeals from the circuit court lie 
only to the Supreme Court. The act of February 19, 1903, 
commonly called the Elkins law, prohibits rebating, allows pro- 
ceedings in the courts by injunction to restrain departures 
from published rates, and provides that cases prosecuted under 
the direction of the Attorney General in the name of the com- 
mission shall be included within the expediting act of Feb- 
Tuary 11, 1903. 

Under the act of August 7, 1888, all Government-aided rail- 
road and telegraph companies are required to file certain re- 
ports and contracts with the commission, and it is the com- 
mission’s duty to decide questions relating to the interchange of 
business between such Government-aided telegraph company 
and any connecting telegraph company. The act provides pen- 
alties for failure to comply with the act or the orders of the 
commission. ; ; ‘ 

The act of March 2, 1893, known as the “Safety Appliance 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW 


Act,” provides that railroad cars used in interstate commerce 
must be equipped with automatic couplers, and drawbars of a 
standard height for freight-cars, and have grab irons or hand- 
holds in the ends and sides of-each car; and that locomotive 
engines used in moving interstate traffic shall be equipped with 
a power driving-wheel brake and appliances for operating the 
train-brake system. The act directs the commission to lodge 
with the proper district attorneys information of such violations 
as may come to its knowledge. The act of March 2, 1903, 
amended this act so as to make its provisions apply to Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, to all cases when ccuplers 
of whatever design are brought together, and to all locomotives, 
cars, and other equipment of any railroad engaged in interstate 
traffic, except logging cars and cars used upon street railways; 
and provides for a minimum number of ait-braked cars in trains. 

By act of April 14, 1910, the safety-appliance acts were sup- 
plemented so as to require railroads to equip their cars with 
sill steps, hand brakes, ladders, running boards, and roof band- 
holds, and the commission was authorized to designate the 
number, dimensions, location, and manner of application of ap- 
pliances. e 

By act of May 6, 1910, the prior accident-reports law was 
repealed and a new statute passed giving more power to the 
commission as to investigating accidents, which is more com- 
prehensive than the former law. 

The act of March 4, 1907, makes it the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enforce the provisions of the act 
wherein it is made unlawful to require or permit employees en- 


gaged in or connected with the movement of trains to be on duty | 


more than a specified number of hours in any 24. 

The act of May 30, 1908, directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make regulations for the safe transportation of 
explosives by common carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 
A penalty is provided for violations of such regulations. 

The act of May 30, 1908, makes it the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enforce the provisions of the act 
wherein it is provided that after a certain date no locomotive 
shall be used in moving interstate or foreign traffic, etc., not 
equipped with an ash pan which can be emptied without re- 
quiring a man to go under such locomotive. A penalty is pro- 
vided for violations of this act. 

The act of February 17, 1911, confers jurisdiction upon the 


commission to enforce certain provisions conieieee railroad | 
e 


companies to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereto. 

The urgent deficiency appropriation act, approved October 22, 
1913, contains an appropriation of $25,000 to enable the com- 
mission to investigate and report in regard to block signals and 
appliances for the automatic control of railway trains and ap- 
pliances or systems intended to promote the safety of railway 
operation, including experimental tests of such systems and 
appliances as shall be furnished, in completed shape, to the 
commission for investigation and test, free of cost to the Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the provisions of joint resolution 
approved June 30, 1906, and sundry civil appropriation act 
approved May 27, 1908. Provision is made in the sundry civil 


appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, for continuing the | 


investigation and testing of these systems and appliances. The 
act of October 22, 1913, also provided that the Commerce Court 


should be abolished after December 31, 1913, and that the ju- 


risdiction vested in said court under act approved June 18, — 


1910, be transferred to and vested in the 


1 several district courts 
of the United States. F 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
was organized at the National Commercial Conference called 
by the President of the United States and held at Washington, 
D. C., April 22-23, 1912. - 

Purposes.—To encourage and A Seat the organization of 
associations of business men in all parts of the country. To 
study the work of existing organizations and their value to 
their representative trades and communities, and to clear the 
information thus acquired for the benefit of all organizations 
desiring to increase their efficiency. To advocate the standard- 
ization of association methods and of association effort, and to 
urge the adoption of those standards which have been found 
most effective in so far as they may be applicable to local or 
trade conditions. To study the work performed by all govern- 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ment bureaus in any way related to the commerce of the coun- 
try, to encourage and support appropriation measures for their 
further development and to utilize the data which they gather 
by directing it into the channels to which it is immediately a 

plicable, To carefully analyze all statistics with regard to the 
production and distribution of our manufactures at home and 


abroad; to be watchful of every influence calculated to retard. : 


our commercial development, and to become a source of informa- 
tion with respect to new opportunities for trade expansion, es- 
pecially in foreign markets. : 

When debatable pov affecting our national commerce 
are advocated by t ie federal authorities, there should be a 
recognized organization capable of expressing the business 


opinion of the ehtire country available for conference, alike 


‘ ‘ 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA iS 


go xthe executive and legislative branches of the govern- 

It is the purpose of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. of America to act in this capacity—not to originate 
legislation, nor to be unnecessarily critical of legislation pro- 
posed by others, but rather to assume that the national govern- 
ment desires to act in harmony with the commercial interests 
of the country, and will accept our co-operation in an endeavor 
to make all business legislation constructive. 

ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP.—The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America is a federation of the commercial 
organizations. Every commercial or manufacturers’ association 
not organized for private purposes shall be eligible for member- 
ship in the Chamber. Such associations shall be of two classes: 
first, local and state commercial or business organizations whose 
chief purpose is the development of the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of a single state, city, or locality; second, local, 
state, interstate or national organizations, whose membership 
is confined to one trade or group of trades. 

REPRESENTATION.—Hach organization member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, shall be entitled 
to one delegate and one vote for the first twenty-five members, 
and one delegate and one vote for each additional two hundred 
members in excess of twenty-five, but no member shall be en- 
titled to more than ten delegates and ten votes. Organizations 
having less than twenty-five members may be admitted to 
membership, if in the judgment of the Board of Directors their 
importance would justify their admission, and these shall be 
entitled to one delegate and one vote. 

The organization membership at the present time consists of 
over 650 commercial and trade organizations representing over 


275,000 corporations, firms, and individuals, among which 
every state in the Union is represented, as well as Hawaii, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the American Cham- 
bers of Commerce in foreign countries. 

INDIVIDUAL MEmMBERSHIP.—Persons, firms, or corporations 
who are members in good standing of any organization admitted 
to the Chamber are eligible for election as individual members. 
Individual members receive the regular publications of the 
Chamber and they may avail themselves of the facilities of the 
National Headquarters; may attend all regular and -special 
meetings of the Chamber, and subject to the rules of such 
meetings, may have the priviiege of the floor, but they are not 
entitled to vote except as duly accredited delegates of organiza- 
tion members. 

The individual membership is limited to 5,000 and at the 
present time consists of more than 4,300 individuals, firms, or 
corporations representing merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, 
bankers, engineers, railroad officials, and other business men 
in all parts of the country. 

_ SERVICE.—Among the service features may be noted a divi- 
sion of information, the publication of weekly legislative bulletins 
during sessions of Congress in which are given the digests of 
current and national legislation, business bulletins giving mem- 
bers notice of all government activities affecting the business of 
the country, announcements regarding such matters as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Income Tax, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, etc. Another feature is the publication of 
a monthly organ entitled “The Nation’s Business,” containing 
information regarding national questions affecting commerce 
gud industry, The national headquarters are at Washington, 


. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Boy Scouts of America was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia Feb. 8, 1910. There are now Boy 
Scouts in every state in the Union, and in nearly every town 
with a population of over 4,000. The organization has a mem- 
bership of over 300,000 boys. New York has the largest enrol- 
ment, Pennsylvania and New Jersey ranking next. National 
headquarters are at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. President 
Wilson is honorary president of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
William H. Taft and Theodore Roosevelt are honorary vice- 
presidents. Colin H. Livingstone, Washington, D. C., is presi- 
dent of the National Council and Executive Board. 

' The Boy Scouts provide teaching and guidance for boys from 
12 to 18 years of age. Not military in character, the organiza- 
tion aims at teaching loyalty, patriotism, and chivalry, and 
advocates universal peace. Service, not warfare, is the under- 
lying principle. The motto is, “Be prepared.” On becoming a 
member a boy promises to do his best to do his duty to God and 
his country, to obey the scout law, to help other people at all 
times, to keep physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight. The scout law requires that a boy be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. The scout cannot accept 
tips for aiding those in need of help. There are three classes’of 
scouts, the “tenderfoot,”’ second-class scout, and first-class 
scout. To enter each class a boy must know how to do certain 
things, among which are tying knots, giving first aid, signalling, 
building a fire in the open, cooking, swimming, using the hatchet 
and axe, earning and depositing money in the bank; and he 
must know the composition and history of the flag and the cus- 

‘tomary form of showing the respect due to it. A group of eight 
or more boys may organize by application to the local or na- 
tional scout headquarters. Eight boys make a patrol, one being 
the patrol leader and another the assistant patrol leader. Three 
or more patrols make a troop, and each troop must have a man 
at least 21 years old as scout master. The annual membership 
and registration fee is 25c. A uniform is not necessary, but a 
‘scout usually wants one, and is advised by the organization to 
earn it, together with any other equipment he may desire. 

“The movement was started originally in England, by General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell. It has spread to twenty-seven 
countries, and has a membership of about 2,000,000. In the 
five years since the organization was incorporated here, the Boy 
Scouts have made a record of valued service. |. 

During the summer Columbia University provides in Teachers 
College two courses in scouting, one for teachers and social 
workers, the other for scout masters and scout executives; and 
a model camp is maintained by the New York organization near 


Van Cortlandt Park. Training courses have also been given at 
Harvard University, Amherst Agricultural College, Carnegie 
Institute, and at the Universities of Chicago, Virginia, Texas, 
Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, Pittsburg, Cornell, Iowa 
State and Boston. 


UNITED STATES BOY SCOUTS 


The United States Boy Scouts were formerly the American 
Boy Scouts, organized April 8,.1909. It is a national organiza- 
tion, governed along the same lines as the United States Army 
and Navy, and aims to build up a moral and national defense.. 
Boys from 8 to 12 years of age may become Junior Scouts, and 
boys from 12 to 18 may become Senior Scouts. A patrol con- 
sists of seven scouts, under command of a patrol leader or cor- 
poral. Three patrols make a troop, commanded by an as- 
sistant scout master with the rank of captain. Two or more 
troops make a battalion, commanded by a scout master with 
the rank of major. The organization is non-sectarian, and there 
are no dues, fees or charges. The national headquarters are 
at 68 William Street, New York. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


An organization of girls under twelve, each group being under 
the guardianship of an older woman. There is also an auxiliary 
organization of girls over six, called the Camp Fire Blue Birds. 

Camp Fire is a society with the object of doing for girls what 
the Boy Scouts organization does for boys. The idea is to get 
together the ablest girls and women, and train them in team 
work, which will enable and incline them to give woman’s service 
to the community, and promote happy social life. It is an army, 
of girls, rather than a mission to them. “To make the spirit 
of the home dominate the entire community” is the object. 
Hence, the ranks are recruited from those who have the ability 
to do and to help, rather than from those who need'help. Mem- 
bers of the Camp Fire desire to seek beauty, give service, pursue 


“knowledge, be trustworthy, hold on to health, glorify work, and 


be happy. Camp Fire uses beautiful ceremonies, bases rank and 
honors on personal attainment, has attractive ceremonial cus- 
toms, honor beads and decorations. There are more than three 
hundred “honors”, grouped under the heads: Health Craft, 
Camp, Craft, Nature Lore, Home Craft, Hand Craft, Business, - 
and Patriotism. 

Camp Fire was first publicly announced March 17th, 1912, 
although the spring of 1911 saw the real beginning of the society. 
The total membership is now over 40,565 girls and over 4,000 
guardians. Headquarters are at 461-4th Avenue, New York, 
and the president is Luther H. Gulick, M.D. 
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RULES OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


WITH PLAIN ANSWERS TO MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED PARLIAMENTARY QUERIES 


From the Authorized Revision of Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, by permission of the publishers, E. P- 
Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., New York. For more detailed information consult this manual. 


NOTE.—Questions in this column stand in the order of rank. 


PRIVILEGED QUESTIONS 
TAKE PRECEDENCE OF ALL OTHER MOTIONS 
To Fix the Time for Reassembling. 
(To Adjourn) =} 
To Take a Recess= 
UESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE || f 
(Orders of the Day) = * fT 


SUBSIDIARY QUESTIONS 
YIELD TO THE ABOVE UNLESS APPLIED TO THEM 

{ westion of Consideration) * t 

o Lay on the Table) = 
(The Previous Question) = 
PosTPONE TO A CERTAIN DAY= 
To Comair, on RECOMMIT = 
peony OF AN AMENDMENT) 

ENDMENT OF THE MAIN QUESTION 
AMENDMENT REMOVING MAIN QUESTION 
(POSTPONE INDEFINITELY) 


NOTE.—Ouestions in this column have no fixed order of ranks 


INCIDENTAL QUESTIONS 

SUPERSEDE QUESTIONS GIVING RISE TO THEM 
(Questions of Order—entitled to precedence) * ¢ 
(APPEAL FROM DECISION OF CHAIR) || 
(Questions as to Reading Papers) 
(Leave to Withdraw a Motion) 
(To'Suspend the Rules) ¢ 
To Make a Special Order 
To Determine Mode of Procedure 
To Divide the Question 
(Nominations and Filling Blanks) * 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 
EXCEPT RECONSIDER, THESE HAVE NO PRIVILEGE 
(To Take from the Table) = 
ae DIscHARGE CoMMITTEE) || _ 
Reconsider an Undebatable Question) } 
(RECONSIDER DEBATABLE QUESTION) || t 
TO RESCIND OR REPEAL || 


Explanation of Reference Marks 


* Need not be seconded. 
aed interrupt a speaker. 
Cannot be reconsidered. 
= Renewable after a proper interval. 
() Cannot be amended. 
|| May be laid on the table. 
Italics—a two-thirds vote required. 


THE AMERICAN HALL OF FAME 


In March, 1900, Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
University, announced that $250,000 had been given that insti- 
tution for a Hall of Fame of Great Americans. The conditions 
were that 50 names might be chosen in 1900 and 5 more each 
succeeding 5 years through the twentieth century. One hundred 


~ electors from all of the 45 States were asked to make nomina- 


tions and to indicate each one, his choice of 50 names. On 
Oct. 1, 1900,it appeared that 29 names had received a majority 
of 51 votes. These were approved by the Senate (which has the 
wer of veto), the number of votes for each being as follows: 
Bac Washington, 97; Abraham Lincoln, 96; Daniel Web- 
ster, 96; Benjamin Franklin, 94; Ulysses S. Grant, 93; John 
Marshall, 91; Thomas Jefferson, 91; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 87 ; 
Robert Fulton, 86; Henry W. Longfellow, 85; Washington 
Irving, 83; Eee ie Edwards, 82; SamuelF. B. Morse, 82; 
David G. Farragut, 79; Henry Clay, 74; George Peabody, 
74; Nathaniel Hawthg@fhe, 73; Peter Cooper, 69; Robert 
E. Lee, 68; Eli Whitney, 69; John J. Audubon, 67; Horace 
Mann, 67; James Kent, 65; Henry Ward Beecher, 64; 
Story, 64; John Adams, 62; Wm. E. Channing, 58; 
Stuart, 52; Asa Gray, 51. 

In 1904 the constitution of the Hall was amended to provide 
for choosing separately ten names of famous American women 
in 1905, and two in each succeeding quinquennium; also six 
names of foreign-born Americans, and one at each succeeding 
election. Those chosen in the latter class are printed in capitals. 

In October, 1905, the Senate received the ballots of 95 elec- 
tors, of whom only 85 undertook to consider the names of women. 
A majority of 51 was demanded, but in the case of the names of 
women a majority of only 47. The following persons were 
found to be duly chosen: John Quincy Adams, 60; James Rus- 
sell Lowell, 59; William T. Sherman, 58; James Madison, 56; 
John G. Whittier, 53; ALEX. HAMILTON, 88; LOUIS 
AGASSIZ, 83; JOHN PAUL JONES, 55; Mary Lyon, 59; 
Emma Willard, 50; Maria Mitchell, 48. 

In October, 1910, the Senate received the votes of 97 electors; 
51 votes were required for choice; 11 names were added, as 
follows: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 74; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


oseph 


69; Edgar Allan Poe, 69; ROGER WILLIAMS, 64; James 
Fenimore Cooper, 62; Phillips Brooks, 60; William Cullen 
Bryant, 59; Frances E. Willard, 56; Andrew Jackson, 53; 


George Bancroft, 53; and John Lothrop Motley, 51. 

On October 6, 1915, from achcice of 212 nominees, 179 men 
and 33 women, 7 names were added as follows: Francis Park- 
man, historian, 68; Mark Hopkins, educator, 69; Elias Howe, 
inventor of sewing machine, 61; James Henry, scientist, 56; 


- 


ilbert. 18' 


SMALL CAPITALS—A QUESTION DEBATABLE IN ITSELF. 
LARGE CAPITALS—OPENS THE WHOLE QUESTION. 


All questions thus PRINTED IN CAPITALS, large or small, are 
amenable to the Previous Question to close debate when 
ordered pending an amendment, the Previous Questioncloses 
debate on both amendment and main question. 


Charlotte Cushman, actress, 53; Rufus Choate, jurist, 52; 
Daniel Boone, pioneer, 52 votes. 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS SINCE 1865 
Following is a list of rulers and ministers assassinated since 1865: 
ey Lincoln, President of the United States, April 14, 


65. 
Michael, Prince of Serbia, June 10, 1868. 
Prim; Marshal of Spain, December 28, 1870. 
Z ee Earl of Mayo, Governor-General of India, February 
Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, June 4, 1876. 
Alexander IT. of Russia, March 13, 1881. ‘ 
ene A. Garfield, President of the United States, July 2, 


Neves Francois Sadi-Carnot, President of France, June 24, 
Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of Bulgaria, July 25, 1895.: 
Nasr-Ed-Din, Shah of Persia, May 1, 1896. pcii 3 
panes Del Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain, August 8, © 
uan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay, August 25, 1897. 
te Maria Reyna Barrios, President of Cuatennle Febru- 
ary 18, 1898. 

Empress Elizabeth of Austria, September 10, 1898. 

Humbert, King of Italy, July 29, 1900. 

William McKinley, President of the United States, Septem- 
ber 6, 1901. 

Alexander, King of Serbia, June 11, 1903. 

Draga, Queen of Serbia, June 11, 1903. _- 

Bobrikoff, Governor-General of Finland, June 16, 1904. - 

Von Plehve, Russian Minister of the Interior, July 28, 1904. 

Carlos, King of Portugal, February 1, 1908. 

Louis Phillippe, Prince Royal of Portugal, February 1, 1908. 

Luis, Crown Prince of Portugal, February 1, 1908. 

Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia, March 13, 1908. 

Marquis Ito of Japan, October 26, 1909. 
Meee Arcadowitch Stolypin, Premier of Russia, September _ 

ose Canalejas, Prime Minister of Spain, November 12, 1912. 

Nasi Pasha, Turkish Minister of War, January 23, fois . 

Francisco I. Madero, President of Mexico, February 23, 1913. 

eae Pino Suarez, Vice-President of Mexico, February 23, 


George, King of Greece, March 18, 1913. 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to Austrian Throne, 


28, 1914, phe 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


PATENTS AND 
PATENTS 


INVENTIONS PATENTABLE.—Any person who has invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful improvements 
thereof, net known or used by others in this country before his 
invention or discovery thereof, and not patented or described 
in any printed publication in this or any foreign country, before 
his invention or discovery thereof, for more than two years prior 
to his application, and not in public use or on sale in this country 
for more than two years prior to his application, unless the same 
is proved to have been abandoned, may, upon payment of the 
“eed es by law, and other due proceedings had, obtain 

en 


APPLICATION.—Application is to be made in writing, to the 
Commissioner of Patents, giving a description of the article, 
and of the manner and process of making, constructing, com- 
pounding, and using it, in such full, clear, concise, and exact 

_ terms as to enable any person skilled in the art or science to 
which it appertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, 
to make, construct, compound, and use the same; and in case 
of a machine, he shall explain the principle thereof, and the 
best mode in which he has contemplated applying that principle, 
so as to distinguish it from other inventions; and he shall 
particularly point out and distinctly claim the part, improve- 
ment, or combination which he claims as his invention or dis- 
covery. The specification and claim shall be signed by the 
inventor and attested by two witnesses. 


Oatu.—The applicant shall make oath that he does verily 
believe himself to be the original and first inventor or discoverer 
of the art, machine, manufacture, composition or improvement 
for which he solicits a patent; that he does not know and does 
not believe that the same was ever before known or used; and 
shall state of what country he is a citizen. 


_ Patents ror Drsicns AUTHORIZED.—Any person who haS 
invented any new, original, and ornamental design for an-article 
of manufacture, not known or used by others in this country 
before his invention thereof, and not patented or described in 
any printed publication in this or any foreign country before his 
invention thereof, or more than two years prior to his applica- 
tion, and not in public use or on sale in this country for more than 
two years prior to his application, unless the same is proved to 
have been abandoned, may, upon payment of the fees and other 
due proceedings had, the same as in cases of invention or dis- 
coveries, obtain a patent therefor. 

Drawincs.—Drawings must be made with India ink alone, 
on pure white paper, the thickness of three sheets of Bristol 
board, and containing a calendared and smooth surface. All 
drawings must be made with pen only and every line and letter, 
signature and shading must be absolutely black. The size of 
the sheet must be exactly 10x15 inches, and there must be an 
inch margin on each side, leaving the “sight” exactly 8x13 
inches. When the view is longer than the width of the sheet, it 
may be turned on its side, while the signature of the proprietor 
_ of the trade mark must be placed at the lower right hand corner 

and the signature of the witnesses at the lower left hand corner, 
but, in no instance, shall they encroach upon the drawing. 
Drawings must be packed flat or rolled for transmission to the 
Patent Office—not folded. : 
Forricn Patents.—No person otherwise entitled thereto 
shall be debarred from receiving a patent for his invention or 
_ discovery, nor shall any patent be declared invalid by reason of 
its having been first patented or caused to be patented by the 
inventor or his iat representatives or assigns in a foreign 
country, unless the application for said foreign patent was filed 
“more than twelve months, in cases within the provisions of 
section forty-eight hundred and eighty-six of the Revised 
Statutes, and four months in cases of designs, prior to the filing 
of the application in this country, in which case no patent shai 
be granted in this country. : 
ConTENTs AND Duration.—Every patent shall contain a 
short title or description of the invention or discovery, correctly 
indicating its nature and design, and a grant to the patentee, 
his heirs or assigns, for the term of seventeen years, of the ex- 
clusive right to use the invention throughout the United States, 
referring to the specification for the particulars thereof. _ 
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TRADE-MARKS 


, FrEs.—Filing each original application for a patent, except 
in design cases, $15. 

Issuing each original patent, except in design cases, $20. 

In design cases: For three years and six months, $10; 
seven years, $15; for fourteen years, $30. 

very application for the reissue of a patent, $30. 

Filing each disclaimer, $10. 

An appeal for the first time from the primary examiners tot he 
examiners-in-chief, $10. 

_ Every appeal from the examiners-in-chief to the Commis- 
sioner, $20. 

Copies of records in the Patent Office, ten cents per hundred 
Ee ; if certified twenty-five cents additional for each certific- 
ation. 

For recording every assignment, power of attorney or other 
paper, of three hundred words or under, $1; of over three hun- 
dred and under one thousand words, $2; and for each additional 
thousand words or fraction therof, $1. 

Printed copies of specifications and drawings of United States 
patents are furnished for five cents each; certified copies of such 
drawings and specifications, twenty-five cents additional for 
each certification. 

For photographic copies of drawings, twenty-five cents each. 

The Patent Office advises applicants to avoid doing business 
with attorneys who advertise the possession of unusual facilities 
or obtaining patents. A model should not be filed unless asked 
or by the office. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Wuo May Recister.—A trade-mark may be registered by 
any person, firm, corporation, or association domiciled within 
the territory of the United States, or residing in or located in 
any foreign country which, by treaty, convention, or law, affords 
similar privileges to the citizens of the United States, and who 
is the owner of such trade-mark, and uses the same in commerce 
with foreign nations, or among the several States, or with 
Indian tribes, upon payment of the fee required by law and other 
due proceedings had. 

AppricaTion.—An application for the registration of a.trade- 
mark must be made to the Commissioner of Patenta and must 
be signed by the applicant. The complete applictaion com- 
prises: (1) A petition, requesting registration, signed by the 
applicant., (2) A statement specifying the name, domicile, 
location, and citizenship of the party applying, and if the 
applicant be a corporation or association, the State or nation 
under the laws of which organized; the class of merchandize 
(according to the official classification), and the particular 
description of goods comprized in such class upon which the 
trade-mark has actually been used; a statement of the mode in 
which the same is applied and affixed to the goods, and the 
length of time during which the trade-mark has been used upon 
the goods specified. A description of the trade-mark itself shall 
be included, if desired by the applicant or required by the Com- 
missioner, provided such description is of a character to meet 
the approval of the Commissioner. (3) A drawing of the trade- 
mark, signed by the applicant, or his attorney, which shall bea 
facsimile of the same as actually used upon the goods. (4) Five 
specimens or facsimiles of the trade-mark as actually used upon 
the goods. : , 

Waar May Br RecisTerED.—No trade-mark will be ae 
tered unless it shall be made to appear that the same 1s used as 
such by said owner in commerce among the several States, or 
between the United States and some foreign nation or Indian 
tribe; no trade-mark will be registered which consists of, or 
comprizes the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the United 
States, or any simulation thereof, or of any State or muni- 
cipality, or of any foreign nation, or which consists of or com- 
prizes any design or picture that has been eam te by any 
fraternal society as its emblem, or of any name, distinguishing 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or banner adopted by any 
institution, organization, club, or society which wasincorporated 
in any state in the United States prior to the date of the adop- 
tionand use by the applicant: or which trade-mark isidentical 
with a registered or known trade-mark owned and in use by 
another, and appropriated to merchandize of the same de- 
scriptive properties, or which so nearly resembles a registered or 
known trade-mark owned and in use by another, and appro- 
priated to merchandize of the same descriptive properties as to 
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TRADE-MARKS— (Continued) 


be likely to cause confusion or mistake in the mind of the public, 
or which consists merely in the name of an individual, firm, 
corporation, or association, not written, printed, impressed, or 
woven in some particular or distinctive manner or in association 
with a portrait of the individual, or merely in words or devices 
which are descriptive of the goods with which they are used, or 
of the character or quality of such goods, or merely a geo- 
graphical name or term: no portrait of a living individual will 


be registered as a trade-mark, except by the consent of such 
individual evidenced by an instrument in writing: and no trade- 
mark will be registered which is used in unlawful business, or 
upon any article injurious in itself, or which has been used with 
the design of deceiving the public in the purchase of merchan- 
dise, or which has been abandoned, (In an act approved Feb. 
18, 1911, a provision was made permitting the name or part of 
the name of the applicant to serve.) 


A DECADE OF PATENT OFFICE BUSINESS 


rs Fn Oe ee ee reer 


Year Applications Caveats filed pda? ang Cash received | Cash expended Surplus 

1904 oSaoeiins cubicle we ele 1,808 30,934 1,6573,;26.53 $1,476,000 .38 $181,326.15 
MOOS utnccteerelad a tataee sper 1,896 30,399 1,806,758.14 1,479,633 .22 327,124.92 
OOOH Bae cae ope meric s 56,482 1,885 31,965 1,790,921.38 | 1,554,891.20 236,030.18 
LOOT ee tee econ es 58,762 1,967 36,620 1,910,618.14 1,631 ,458.36 279,159.78 
TROR Shlomi eer AS 61.475 2110 33,682 1'896,847.67 | 1,712,303.42 18454425 
LOOD EE Cees whichivatate 65,839 1,948 37,421 2,042 828.14 1,955,151.14 87,677.00 
POLO RS Sacre outeonteowiots 64,629 970 35,930 2,025 536.69 2,005,711.94 19,824.75 
AOL Ee Bite As ees hae 67,370 (1) 34,084 2,019 388.03 1,953,689 .91 65,698.12 
ILD Riehl eke Se eee 70,976 hel Ritts tos FOOD Saylon 2,101,199.09 2,022 ,066.11 79,133.79 
1 ER ee Se eee oe TOSOTO seat | starsat aici re shy ashe 35,788 2,084,417 .79 1,947 383.28 137,034.51 
LONE erected abit a oneaet CYS LK: Bed orbual Mine eT epiaore 41,850 2,233,932 .82 (2) (2) 


1 No caveats filed after June 30, 1910; law repealed. 


2 Not reported. 


DUST PREVENTION 
(Source: Bulletin 27, State of Ohio Highway Department.) 


“ Dust is an annoyance to pedestrians and vehicular passen- 
gers; it soils clothes and vehicles, and the curtains, carpets and 
furniture of residents along highways. By forming a heavy 
coating on the foliage of plants it injures the crops. It carries 
disease germs, and by obscuring the traveled way it is some- 
times a source of danger. These facts justify us in seeking a 
means of reducing the evil to a minimum,” says a bulletin 
issued by theState of Ohio Highway Department. 


Dusty thoroughfares are due to three causes: (1) foreign 
matter thrown into the roads; (2) actual wear of the road ma- 
terial; (3) improper road construction. 


Under the first heading may be included objects dropped 
from vehicles, animal excrement, dirt tracked from muddy 
fields or crossroads, ashes, and sweepings from buildings and 
yards. For the general good, individuals should avoid throwing 
ashes and sweepings into the roadway, where they will be scat- 
tered and add to the dust. Where a muddy road crosses a paved 
highway it is well to surface the dirt road with broken stone for 
some distance back of the intersection, or with cobblestones 
4” to 8” in diameter. 


the dirt to drop from the wheels before vehicles reach the cleaner 
pavement. 


Dust is also caused by the wear of wheels and hoofs, aided 
by disintegration of the surface caused by wind, frost and rain. 
Frequent sweeping or dragging of the road will keep it smooth 
and comparatively free from dust so generated. Furthermore, 
elimination of ruts will secure a better distribution of traffic, 
and if the traffic is distributed over twice the width of road gen- 
erally used, only half the thickness of dust should be produced. 
Traveling in a single track causes ruts, an abnormal amount of 
dust, and the destruction of the road. Dragging should be done 
after a wet period, because then the surface will form a smooth 
crust. The surface should never be swept or dragged when dry. 

Dust may have its origin in an improper road foundation. 
For instance, if a brick pavement is laid with the joints filled 
with sand or other material which will not hold the bricks rigid, 
mud will work through after rainy periods and during thaws in 
spring, and cause considerable dust when dried. 

The importance of proper road construction cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. Granted a well made road, thorough and 
systematic cleaning or dragging will keep down the dust. 


When the mud begins to dry in the spring is a good time to 
clean a gravel or macadam road, All mud and debris should 


This is rough traveling, and will cause 


be scraped into piles and taken away; gutter and ditch cleanings 


should never be thrown back onto the traveled surface where it 
will be ground up into dust. 

The only way to prevent dust on brick, concrete, wood or 
bituminous pavements is to remove the refuse by sweeping 


The sweeping sho 
clouds. 5 

Part of the expense of cleaning may be met by selling the 
sweepings for fertilizer. However, Alba from oiled roads, 
and from streets having heavy automobile traffic, should not 
be used for this purpose, because the bad effect of the oils and 
grease counteracts the beneficial effect of the fertilizer. 

A road should be so made that the surface is as suitable to 
drive over in one place as in another. Roads should be built 
with a minimum crown. The flatter the crown the less tendency 
there is to concentrate traffic in the center of the road. Wide 
roads are best, because the wider the paved part, the more 
traffic will tend to distribute itself over the surface. 

Having exhausted all the means of preventing excessive dust 
by proper road construction, even distribution of wear, an 
cleanliness, there remains what may be termed a normal amount 
of dusc. This can be allayed and in some cases prevented by 
the use of proper palliatives. 
the roads should be clean and absolutely free from holes and 
ruts. In general it is better to give the middle-of the road a 
heavier application than the sides. These temporary layers of 
dust include water, salt solutions, oil and tar emulsions, the 
lighter oils and tars, and various chemical compounds. More 
permanent preventives include the heavier tars and oils. Tars 
and oils should only be applied to warm, dry surfaces. 


‘ 


te POSTER STAMPS ; ' 

The origin of the poster stamp may be traced to German 
where certain decorative stamps were used about 20 years ago. 
The first exhibition of poster stamps was held in 1909. The 


during the day, sup iemeaioe by flushing with water at neat | 
ust 


be preceded by sprinkling to prevent 


popularity of the idea seems established firmly not only among 


collectors, but as a useful method of advertising and for philan- 
thropic purposes. Business houses are adopting the notion, 
and some of the cleverest artists of the day have designed poster 
stamps for them, They are also being employed for propaganda 
purposes by societies. Various War Funds have benefitted by 
the sale of special stamps, Me ae 


Before applying them, however, — 


be 
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BAGGAGE OF INCOMING PASSENGERS 


Paragraph 642, appearing ir the free list of the present tariff 
act, reads as follows: 

642. Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet 
articles, and similar personal effects of persons arriving in the 
United States; but this exemption shall include only such ar- 
ticles as were actually owned by them and in their possession 
abroad at the time of or prior to their departure from a foreign 
country, and as are necessary and appropriate for the wear and 
use of such persons and are intended for such wear and use, and 
shall not be held to apply to merchandise or articles intended for 
other persons or for sale: Provided, That in case of residents 
of the United States returning from abroad all wearing apparel, 
eee and household effects taken by them out of the United 

tates to foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty, with- 
out regard to their value, upon their identity being established 
under appropriate rules and regulations to be prescribed by. the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That up to but not 
exceeding $100 in value of articles acquired abroad by such 
residents of the United States for personal or household use or 
as souvenirs or curios, but not bought on commission or intended 
for sale, shall be admitted free of duty. 


BAGGAGE DECLARATIONS 


The law requires that every person entering the United States 
shall make a declaration and entry of personal baggage. The 
senior member of a family present as a passenger may, however, 
declare for the entire family. 

A failure to declare articles acquired abroad and brought in as 
baggage renders the articles subject to forfeiture and the passen- 
Se fren to criminal prosecution. (Sections 2802 and 3082, 


Returning residents of the United States should use the 
form of declaration printed in black; nonresidents should use 
the form printed in red. 

The exact number of pieces of baggage accompanying a 
passenger must be stated in the declaration, including trunks, 
valises, boxes, hand bags, and packages or bundles of every 


kind. Forms of baggage declarations will be furnished passen-- 


gers by the steamship officers. The declaration should be 


' prepared and signed at least one day before the expected arrival 
- of the vessel.' Declarations spoiled in preparation should not 


out their declarations. 


be destroyed, but should be turned over to the purser, who will 
furnish a new blank. 
When the declaration has been prepared and signed, the 
coupon at the bottom of the form must be detached and retained 
‘by the passenger and the declaration delivered to the ship’s 
officer designated to receive the same. After all the baggage 
and effects of the passenger have been landed, the coupon which 
has been retained must be presented at the inspector’s desk and 
an inspector will then be detailed to examine the baggage. _ 
Passengers must acknowledge in person, on the pier, their 
signatures to the declarations. 


RETURNING RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Returning residents of the United States must declare all 
articles acquired abroad, in their baggage or on their persons, 
whether by purchase, by gift, or otherwise, and whether dutiable 
or free of duty. Exemption, however, will be allowed by cus- 
toms officers of articles aggregating not over $100 in value, if 
suitable for personal or household use or as souvenirs or curios, 
and whether intended for the personal use of the passengers or 
as gifts or presents to others, provided the articles are not 


bought on commission for another person nor intended for sale. 


Articles so.exempt from duty must, nevertheless, be declared. 

Articles belonging to one passenger can not be included in 
the exemption of another. 

Use does not exempt from duty wearing apparel or other 
‘atticles obtained abroad. Such articles which have been used 
abroad may, however, be specifically noted on the declaration 
and due allowance will be made by the appraising officers for 
depreciation through wear and use and duties euarece upon the 


articles at their value in their condition as importe 


ngers must not deduct the $100 exemption in making 
hee Such deductions will be made by cus- 
toms officers on the pier. 2 
All wearing apparel, personal and household effects taken out 
of the Unite States by residents shall be admitted free of duty 


without regard to their value upon their identity being estab- 
lished. If remodeled, repaired, or improved abroad the cost 
of such remodeling, repairing, or improvement must be declared, 
and receipted bills for such alterations should be presented. 
The cost of such repairs is subject to duty, but may be included 
by customs officers within the $100 exemption. If the cost or 
value of the repairs be not declared, the articles will be subject 
to duty upon their entire value. 

, Citizens of the United States or persons who have at any 
time resided in this country shall be deemed to be residents of 
the United States, unless they shall have abandoned their resi- 
dence in this country and acquired an actual bona fide residence 
in a foreign country. Such citizens or former residents who 
declare as non-residents must present satisfactory evidence to 
the customs officers upon the pier that they have given up 
their residence in the United States and have become bona fide 
residents of a foreign country. 

The residence of a wife follows that of the husband, and the 
residence of a minor child follows that of its parents. 

The examination of baggage will be facilitated and difficulties 
avoided if receipted bills for foreign purchases be presented, and 
if all articles acquired abroad be packed separately in one or more 
trunks, 


NONRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nonresidents of the United States must declare all articles 
in their baggage or on their persons which do not constitute 
wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles 
or similar personal effects, whether intended for their personal 
use or for others. They must also declare all articles of wearing 
apparel, jewelry, and other articles of personal adornment, toilet 
articles, and similar effects when not owned by them or when 
intended for other persons or for sale. 


HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Household effects, such as furniture, table linen, bed linen 
tableware, etc., imported as baggage must be declared. if 
shown to the satisfaction of the customs officers to have been 
actually owned and used abroad by the passenger not less than 
one year and not intended for any other person nor for sale, 
such effects will be admitted free of duty. If not so owned and 
used abroad, duties must be paid thereon, unless included in the 
$100 exemption allowed returning residents. 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES 


Each passenger over 18 years of age may bring in free of 
duty 50 cigars or 306 cigarettes, or smoking tobacco not ex- 
ceeding 3 pounds, if for the bona fide use of such passenger. 
These articles must be declared, but will be passed free by cus- 
toms officers in addition to the $100 exemption. 


CONTESTED VALUATION 


Passengers dissatisfied with values placed upon dutiable 
articles by the customs officers on the pier may demand a reex- 
amination. Application therefor should be made to the officers 
in charge immediately. If, for any reason, this course is im- 


‘practicable, the packages containing the articles should be left 


in customs custody and application for reappraisement made to 
the collector of customs in writing within 10 days after the ori- 
ginal appraisement.: No request for reappraisement can be 
entertained after the articles have been removed from customs 
custody. 

Examination of any baggage may be postponed if the passen- . 
ger requests the officer taking hisdeclaration to have the baggage 
sent to the appraiser’s stores. 

Currency or certified checks only can be accepted in payment 
of duties, but upon request baggage will be retained on the pier 
for 24 hours to enable the owner to secure currency or certified 
checks. : 

The offering of gratuities or bribes to customs officers is a 
violation of law. Customs officers who accept gratuities or 
bribes will be dismissed from the service, and all parties con- 
cerned are liable to criminal prosecution. : 

Discourtesy or incivility on the part of customs officers should 
be reported to the collector at the customhouse, to the deputy 
collector or deputy surveyor at the pier, or to the Secretary of 


’ 
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BAGGAGE OF INCOMING 


the Treasury. Passengers should not, however, deem customs 
officers discourteous merely because such officers examine bag- 
gage thoroughly or appraise articles at a value different from 
that stated in the passenger’s declaration. 


BAGGAGE FOR TRANSPORTATION IN BOND = 


Baggage containing dutiable articles may be forwarded in 
bond to any other port of entry upon good reason therefor being 
shown. 


Passengers desiring to have such baggage forwarded in bond 
should so indicate on their declarations, and also make a request 
therefor upon the inspector at the time he is assigned to the 
examination of their baggage. Similar action should be taken 
when it is desired to have baggage forwarded to another country 
in transit through the United States. 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS 
An act of Congress of 1897, as amended in 1912, expressly 
forbids the importation into the United States of garments made 
in whole or in part of the skins of seals taken in the waters of the 


PASSENGERS—(Continued) 


Pacific Ocean. Unless the.cwner is able to establish to the 
satisfaction of the collector that the garments are not prohi- 
bited by said act, they can not be admitted. 


AIGRETTES AND OTHER PLUMAGE 


Paragraph 347 of the present tariff act contains the following 
proviso: 


The importation of aigrettes, egret plumes, or so-called csprey 
plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, skins, or 
parts of skins, of wild birds, either raw or manufactured, and 
not for scientific or educational purposes, is hereby prohibited; 
but this provision shall not apply to the feathers or plumes of 
eee or to the feathers or plumes of domestic fowls of any 

ind. 


Any of the above-described prohibited articles will be ex- 
cluded from entry when brought in by passengers as trimmings 
on hats or other articles of wearing apparel, and will bé con- 
fiscated whether found in the baggage or on the person. In 
cases where there has been no willful intent to violate the law, 
such prohibited articles may be exported to a foreign country. 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


The question of whether the illiteracy test should be applied 
to immigrants entering this country, has been before Congress 
for a number of months. Those who believe it should, reason 
that we are letting in too many immigrants of low standard; 
that they are a drain on our resources. The negative believes 
that we can not draw any hard and fast rule regarding an 
illiteracy test, arguing that some of our very best foreign citizens 
entered this country as young men unable to read and write. 

On February 15, 1914 the House of Representatives passed an 
Immigration Act incorporating an illiteracy test. The part 
of this bill having reference to such a test is as follows: 

“That after four months from the approval of this Act, in 
addition to the aliens who are by law now excluded from admis- 
sion into the United States, the following persons shall also be 
excluded from admission thereto, to wit: 

All aliens over sixteen years of age, physically capable of 
reading, who can not read the English language, or some other 
language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish: persons who 
can not become eligible, under existing law, to become citizens 
of the United States, by naturalization, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by existing éreaties or agreements as passports, or by 
treaties, conventions, or agreements that may hereafter be 
entered into. The provision next foregoing, however, shall not 
apply to persons of the following stations or occupations: 
Government officers, ministers or religious teachers, mission- 
aries, lawyers, physicians, chemists, civil engineers, teachers, 
students, authors, merchants, and travelers for curiosity or 
pleasure, nor to their legal wives or their children under sixteen 
years of age who shall accompany them or who subsequently 
may apply for admission to the United States, but such persons 
or their legal wives or any alien may designate the particular 
language or dialect in which he desires the examination to be 
made, and shall be required to read the words printed on the 
slip in such language or dialect. That the following classes of 
persons shall be exempt from the operation of the illiteracy test, 
to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor that 
they emigrated from the country of which they were last per- 
manent residents solely for the purpose or escaping from reli- 
gious persecution; all aliens who have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States and who have resided therein continu- 


ously for five years, and who have in accordance with the law 
declared their intention of becoming citizens of the United 
States and who return to the United States within six months 
from the date of their departure therefrom; all aliens in transit 
through the United States; all aliens who have been lawfull 
admitted to the United Statés and who later shall go-in transit 
from one part of the United States to another through foreign 
contiguous territory. Provided, That nothing in this Act shall 
exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons convicted of or legally 
charged with an offense purely political, not involving moral 
turpitude. Provided further, ‘That the provisions of this 
Act relating to the payments for tickets or passage by any 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign 
Government shall not apply to the tickets or passage of aliens 
in immediate and continuous transit through the United States. 
to foreign contiguous territory. Provided further, That 
skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be imported if labor 
of like kind unemployed can not be found’in this country, and 
the question of the necessity of importing such skilled labor 
in any particular instance may be determined by the Secreta: 
of Labor upon the application of any person interested, aie 
application to be made before such importation, and such de- 
termination by the Secretary of Labor to be reached after a 
full hearing and an investigation into the facts of the case.” 


The Act provides further that provisions of this law appli- 
cable to contract labor shall not be held to exclude professional 
artists, etc. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, there were ap- 
proximately 1,375,000 applicants for admission to this country, 
of whom only about 1.4 per cent. were excluded for all causes, . 
This great influx, composed largely of unskilled laborers, un- 
doubtedly is due largely to the activicies of ticket agents and 
others, who solicit and induce aliens to migrate. 

It being obvious that the existing law is not sufficient to meet 
the serious situation from an economic point of view, growing 
out of the fact that about 80 per cent of our immigration is 


composed of aliens belonging to races not of the same stock as, 
the original settlers or the voluntary immigration previous to’ _ 


25 years ago, it would seem to be incumbent upon 


ago, it wo 1 ongress to 
adopt an immigration measure that will be sufficient. ; 


ELECTRIC METER—HOW IT WORKS 


The electric meter is really a tiny electric motor, of the most 
delicate structure and the best workmanship, housed in a little 
iron and glass box. The revolving part of the motor is an 
aluminum disk mounted between two electromagnets through 
which the current to be measured is passed. The current in the 
disk and this current flowing in the field of the electric magnets 
causes the disk to revolve with a speed directly proportional 
to the amount of current that is passing through the magnets. 
With each complete revolution of the disk a black band is seen 
to pase the glass-covered aperture in the face of the meter box, 
an 


a definite number of revolutions of the disk indicates that 


( 


one kilowatt-hour of electricity has passed through the meter. . 


GAS METER—HOW IT WORKS 


_ The gas meter is very simple. Each meter box incloses a 
little engine which is operated by the pressure of the gas just 


as steam engine is operated by steam. Of course the engine — 


does not run except when the gas is turned on beyond the meter, 
any more than a steam engine would operate if the exhaust 
were closed. All the gas that is used by the consumer passes 
through the cylinders of the gas engine and eachcomplete pulse of 
oe means that two cubic feet of gas have | the 
meter, a ; 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
The following act was passed by Congress August 23, 1912 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That a commis- 
sion is hereby created to be called the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. Said commission shall be composed of nine persons, 
to be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, not less than three of 
whom shall be employers of labor and not less than three of 
whom shall be representatives of organized labor.. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor is authorized to codperate with 
said commission in any manner and to whatever extent the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor may approve. 

Sec. 2, That the members of this commission shall be paid 
actual traveling and other necessary expenses and in addition a 
compensation of ten dollars per diem while actually engaged 
on the work of the commission and while going to or returning 

from such work. The commission is authorized as a whole, or 
by subcommittees of the commission, duly appointed, to hold 
sittings and public hearings anywhere in the United States, to 
send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to summon 
‘and compel the attendance of witnesses and to compel testi- 
mony, and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, 
and other assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses for which such commission is created, and to rent such 
offices, to purchase such books, stationery, and other supplies, 
and to have such printing and binding done, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes for which such commission. is 
created, and to authorize its members or its employees to travel 
in or outside the United States on the business of the commis- 
sion. 

Src. 3. That said commission may report to the Congress its 
findings and recommendations and submit the testimony taken 
from time to time, and shall make a final report accompanied by 
the testimony not previously submitted not later than three 
years after the date of the approval of this Act, at which time 
the term of this commission shall expire, unless it shall pre- 
viously have made final report, and in the latter case the term 
of the commission shall expire with the making of its final re- 
port; and the commission shall make at least one report to the 
Congress within the first year of its appointment and a second 
report within the second year of its appointment. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall inquire into the general 
condition of labor in the principal industries of the United States 
including agriculture, and especially in those which are carried 
on in co 

-and employees; into the effect of industrial conditions on public 
welfare and into the rights and powers of the community to deal 
therewith; into the conditions of sanitation and safety of em- 

loyees and the progizioge for protecting the life, limb, and 
bealth of the employees; into the growth of associations of em- 
ployers and of wage earners and the effect of such associations 
upon the relations between employers and employees; into the 
extent and results of methods of collective bargaining; into any 
methods which have been tried in any State or in foreign coun- 
tries for maintaining mutually satisfactory relations between 
employees and employers; into methods for avoiding or adjust- 
ing labor disputes through peaceful and conciliatory mediation 
and negotiations; into the scope, methods, and resources of 
existing bureaus of labor and into possible ways of increasing 
their usefulness; into the question of smuggling or other illegal 
entry of Asiatics into the United States or its insular possessions, 
and of the methods by which such Asiatics have gained and are 
gaining such admission, and shall report to Congress as speedily 
as possible with such recommendation as said commission may 
think proper to prevent such smuggling and illegal entry. The 
commission shall seek to discover the underlying causes of dis- 
satisfaction in the industrial situation and report its conclusions 
thereon. : 

Sec. 5. That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated for the use of the 
commission for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen: Provided, That no portion of this money 
shall be paid except upon the order of said commission, signed 
by the chairman thereof: Provided, That the commission may 
expend not to exceed five thousand dollars per annum for the 
employment of experts at such rate of compensation as may be 
fixed 4 the commission but no other person employed here- 
under by the commission, rgd stenographers feppomly 
employed for the purpose of taking testimony, shall be paid 


orate forms; into existing relations between employers . 


prcesabion at a rate in excess of three thousand dollars per 
um. 

In June, 1913, President Wilson appointed Frank P. Walsh, 
of Kansas City, an attorney, chairman of the Commission, and 
named the eight other members as follows: 

To serve with Mr. Walsh as representing the general public: 
Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin and 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New York City. 

To represent the employers: Frederic A. Delano of Chicago, 
a railroad president; Harris Weinstock of San Francisco, a mer- 
chant; and S. Thurston Ballard of Louisville, a manufacturer. 

To represent the employes: John B. Lennon of Bloomington, 
Ill., treasurer of the American Federation of Labor; James 
O’Connell of Washington, representative of the metal trades 
and third vice president of the American Federation of Labor; 
and Austin B. Garretson, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president of 
the Order of Railway Conductors. 

President Wilson’s appointments were confirmed late in the 

fall of 1913 and the Commission organized just before the end 
of the year. 
_ The Commission outlined for itself certain general lines of 
inquiry, that controlled the scope of the public hearings and 
the work of its staff. These included an investigation into the 
methods and policies of organizations of employers and organ- 
izations of employes; a survey of public agencies, state and 
national, charged with regulating industrial conditions; an in- 
vestigation of unskilled labor and its problems, such as unem- 
ployment; and an inquiry into the activities of the courts during 
labor disputes. 

Testimony bearing on these subjects and containing con- 
structive suggestions for improving conditions has been given 
at public hearings in the principal cities and industrial centers. 

W. O. Thompson, of Chicago, is counsel for the Commission. 

Tn its investigation of trades unionism, the Commission has 
had the active assistance of Professor George E. Barnett of 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor of Statistics. 

The investigation of unemployment, seasonal labor, irregu- 
larity of employment and other problems affecting the distribu- 
tion of labor is largely in the hands of Dr. W. M. Leiserson, state 
superintendent of free employment agencies in Wisconsin. 
asil M. Manly has had charge of the force of investigators 
who preceded the Commission to a city where a public hearing 
was to be held, and prepared the presentation of evidence. 
Information brought out at the public hearings has been 
added to by the Commission’s experts through intensive in- 
vestigations. 

In January, 1915, the Commission began hearings in New 
York, at which the Rockefeller Foundation and Andrew Car- 
negie’s philanthropy were discussed, the Henry Ford profit- 
sharing plan was investigated, report on Roosevelt strike was 
read, the story told of the ‘‘ massacre of Ludlow,” the great mine 
strike in Colorado was sifted, the control of railroads by banking 
houses was argued, and the subject of trade unions debated. 
The hearings aroused great interest, and our greatest educators, 
manufacturers and financiers took part in them. The inquiry 
ended in March. During April, May and June of 1915 the 
Commission visited Washington (holding hearings on the 
Colorado Coal Mine Strike, Labor and the Law, and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Industrial Conditions), and Chicago, the sub- 
jects discussed there being Railroad Employees—principally 
sleeping car porters and conductors, Stock Yard Conditions 
and Commercial Telegraphers. 


THE POPE 

Following the death of the Pope, Pius X., on August 20, 1914, 
a conclave of cardinals assembled at the Vatican for the elec- 
tion of a successor. The choice fell on Cardinal della Chiesa, 
who has taken the title of Benedict XV. Of the pee Popes, 
no fewer than 104 were Romans, 103 natives of other parts o} 
Italy, 44 were Frenchmen, 9 Greeks, 7 Germans, 5 Asiatics, 3 
Africans, 3 Spaniards, and 2 Dalmatians; while Palestine 
Thrace, Holland, Portugal, and England have each contributed 
one to the Papal chair. Nine Popes reigned less than one 
month, thirty less than one year, eleven more than twent 
years, and six over twenty-three years. Pius IX., whose deat 
occurred in 1878, terminated a reign of thirty-one years, and 
it is not a little remarkable that the third in length of rei 
should have been his successor; Leo XIII., who occupied the 
Papal throne for over 25 years. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


The “Civil Service Act” was approved January 16, 1883. 
It provides for rules to be promulgated by the President and 
gives the power to the President to appoint three persons, not 
more than two of whom shall be adherents of the same political 
party, as a commission, with authority to prescribe regulations 
for the execution of the provisions of the Civil Service act and 
rules. : 

GENERAL Rutres.—The present rules were approved March 
20, 1903, and went into effect April 15, 1903. In a general way 
they require that there must be open competitive examinations 
of applicants for positions in the public service; that appoint- 
ments shall be made from those graded highest in the examina- 
tions; that appointments to the service in Washington shall be 
apportioned among the states and territories according to popu- 
lation; that there shall be a period (usually six months) of pro- 
bation before any absolute appointment is made; that no person 
in the public service is for that reason obliged to contribute to 
any political fund or is subject to dismissal for refusing to so con- 
tribute; that no person in the public service has any right to use 
his official authority or influence to coerce the political action of 
any person. Applicants for positions shall not be questioned 
as to their political or religious beliefs and no discrimination 
shall be exercised against or in favor of any applicant or em- 
ployee on account of his religion or politics. The classified civil 
service shall include all officers and employees in the executive 
civil service of the United States except mere manual laborers 
and persons whose appointments are subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. i 

EXAMINATIONS.—These are conducted by boards of examiners 
chosen from among persons in government employ and are held 
in all the states and territories. They can always be learned of 
by applying to the commission or to the nearest postoffice or 
custom house. Applicants are advised to write to the commis- 
sion in Washington for the “Manual of Examinations,” which 
is sent free. It is revised semi-annually to Jan. 1 and July 1, 
containing the spring and fall schedules of examinations. Full 
information is given as tothe methods and rules governing ex- 
aminations, certification for and chances of appointment, and 
as far as possible it outlines the scope of the different subjects 
of general and technical examinations. These are practical in 
character and are designed to test the relative capacity and fit- 
ness to discharge the duties to be performed. It is necessary 
to obtain an average percentage of 70 to be eligible for appoint- 
ment, except that applicants entitled to preference because of 
honorable discharge from the military or naval service for dis- 
ability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line 
of duty need obtain but 65 per cent (Sec. 1754, R. S.). The 
period of eligibility is one year. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—No person will be examined who is not a 
citizen of the United States; who is not within the age limita- 
tions prescribed; who is physically disqualified for the service 
which he seeks; who has been guilty of criminal, infamous, dis- 
honest, or disgraceful conduct; who has within one year been 
dismissed from the public service for delinquency or misconduct; 
who has within one year failed to receive absolute appointment 
after probation to the position for which he again applies for 
examination; who is addicted to the habitual use of intoxicating 
liquors to excess; who has made a false statement in his applica- 
tion, or who has been dishonorably discharged from the Army, 
the Navy, or the Marine Corps. The age limitations for cer- 
tain of the common positions are as follows: Clerks and city 
carriers in postoftices, 18 to 45 years; rural carriers, 18 to 55 
years; railway mail clerks, 18 to 35 years; clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and typewriters, 18 years or over; mechanical 
trades, 20 years or over. These age limitations are subject to 
change by the Commission with the approval of the depart- 
ments interested. They do not apply to applicants entitled to 
preference under Sec. 1754, R. S. Applicants for many exam- 
inations must meet rigid physical requirements. 

MetHoD oF APPOINTMENT.—When a vacancy exists the ap- 
pointing officer makes requisition upon the civil service com- 
mission for a certification of names to fill the vacancy, specifying 
the kind of position vacant, the sex desired and the salary. The 
commission thereupon takes from the proper register of eligibles 
the names of three persons standing highest of the sex called for 
and certifies them to the appointing officer, who is required to 
make the selection. He may choose any one of the three names, 
returning the other two to the register to await further certifi- 
cation. The time of examination is not considered, as the high- 
est in average percentage on the register must be certified first. 


Removats.—No person.can be removed from a competitive 
position except for such cause as will promote the efficiency of 
the public service and for reasons given in writing. No examina- 
tion of witnesses nor any trial shall be required except in the 
discretion of the officer making the removal. ai iy 

SALARIES.—Entrance to the departmental service is usually 
in the lowest grades, the higher grades being generally filled by 
promotion. ‘The usual entrance grade is about $900, but the 
applicant may be appointed at $840, $720 or even $600. 
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STATISTICS OF FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 


The extent of the federal civil service may be judged from 
the fact that there are over 454,116 workers. Of the various 
positions more than 292,000 are competitive, more than 123,000 
non-competitive, over-27,000 are unclassified, and more than 
10,000 filled by presidential appointees. 


FEDERAL IMPEACHMENTS 


Since the adoption of the Constitution there have been only 
nine times in the century and a quarter that impeachment 
proceedings have been instituted against a civil officer of the 
national government. Only three of these resulted in convic- 
tions, all of which were judges of the Federal District Court. 

The nine impeachments of Federal officials, which have been 
considered by the United States Senate, are as follows: _ 

William Blount, United States Senator, 1797-98, no trial, 
lack of jurisdiction. ? 

John Pickering, United States District Judge, 1803-04, found 
guilty, and removed from office. i 

Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, 1804-05, tried and acquitted. i 

James Peck, United States District Judge, 1829-30, tried and 
acquitted. ' 

West H. Humphreys, United States District Judge, 1862, 
tried, found guilty, and removed from office. 

Andrew Johnson, President, 1868, tried and acquitted. 

W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, 1876, tried, failed of 
conviction on ground of lack of jurisdiction. 

Charles Swayne, United States District Judge, 1905, tried 
and acquitted. 

Robert W. Archbald, circuit judge designated to serve on the 
Court of Commerce, 1912, convicted. 


BLINDNESS IN OLD AGE 


Although blindness may occur at any time of life, it is pe- 
culiarly a defect incident to old age. In fact 49.4 per cent of the 
blind reported in 1910 were sixty years of age and over, whereas 
only about 6.8 per cent. of the total population were sixty years 
of age and over. In other words the median age of the total 
population in 1910 was 24.2 years—that is, one-half the popula- 
tion were under that age and the other half had passed it—while 
the median age of the blind population was 59.6 years, or nearly 
two and one-half times as great. Among children under five 
years only S in every 100,000 were: blind; among persons, eighty- / 
five years of age and over, 2,575 in 100,000 were blind. Com-— 
parisons with earlier censuses indicate that there has been a 
decrease in the prevalence of blindness among the younger 
population. 

It is estimated that the total number of blind persons in the 
world is 2,390,000. The total number enumerated at the most 
recent censuses of the blind in all countries in which they have 
been taken is 1,194,346. These countries represent nearly all of 
Australia, nearly all of Europe and North America, and portions 
of South America, Africa, and Asia, together with certain of the 
insular possessions of European and American countries. 
Countries in which the ratios of the blind to total population 
are lower than that of the United States (62.3 per 100,000) are: 
Canada, 44.9 in 1911; Belgium, 43.5 in 1910; Germany, 60.9 in 
ue Lh ig tr tte Ppl er 46,3 in 1909; New 

uu ales, 61.4 in ; Western Australia, 50.3 in 1911, and 
New Zealand, 47.8in 1911... t Oe: 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


1492, 
1497, 
1498. 


1499, 
1500. 
1513. 


1519. 
1520. 


1522, 
1534, 
1537. 
1539, 
1541. 
1563. 
1565. 
1584, 
1586. 
1602. 


1608. 
1609. 
1611. 
1614. 


1616. 
1619. 
1620. 


1626. 


1628. 
1629. 
1630. 
1634. 
1636. 


1638. 
1639. 


1648. 
1650. 


1663. 
1664. 


1665. 
1672. 


1675. 
1681. 
1701. 


1703. 
1704. 


1710. 
1712. 
1714, 
1717. 
1721. 
1725. 


1729, 
1732. 


1733. 
1738. 
1742. 
1743. 
1750. 
1754. 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Oct. 12, Columbus discovers America. 

Newfoundland and Labrador discovered by the Cabots. 

Aug. 1, Columbus discovers the South American 
continent. 

South America visited by Americus Vespucius. 

The Amazon at its mouth discovered by Pincon. 

March 27, Florida discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon. 

Sept. 26, Pacific Ocean discovered by Balboa. 

March 13, Cortez lands at Tabasco in Mexico. 

Magellan discovers Patagonia. 

De Ayllon discovers Carolina. 

Bermudas discovered by Juan Bermudez. 

Cartier entered and named the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

California discovered by Cortez. 

De Soto heads an expedition to conquer Florida. 

De Soto discovers the Mississippi. 

Slaves first imported into the West Indies by the English. 

St. Augustine founded by the Spaniards. 

Sir Walter Raleigh dispatches two vessels to Virginia. 

Discovery of Davis’s Strait. : 

May 15, Cape Cod discovered and named by Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold. 

July 3, Quebec founded by Champlain. 

Hudson River discovered by Henry Hudson. 

Lake Champlain discovered by Champlain. 

New York settled by the Dutch on Manhattan Island 
(now New York) and at Fort Orange-(Albany). 

Tobacco first cultivated in Virginia. 

June 19, first colonial assembly in Virginia. 

Slaves first introduced into Virginia by the Dutch. 

Nov. 10, the Mayflower anchors in Cape Cod harbor; 
first white child born in New England. 

Dec. 11, landing of the Puritans at Plymouth. 

Maine and New Hampshire settled by the English. New 
Jersey settled by the Swedes and Dutch. 

Salem, Mass., founded by John Endicott. 

Charleston founded by the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Delaware settled by the Swedes and Finns. 

Maryland founded by Lord Baltimore. 

Hartford settled. Providence, R. I., founded by Roger 
Williams. : 

Harvard College founded. 

New Haven founded by Eaton and Davenport. 


. First printing press set up at Cambridge, Mass., by 


Stephen Day. ‘ 
First execution for witchcraft. Aer 
Harvard College chartered. Constitution of Maryland 


settled. 

Carolina granted to Lord Clarendon by Charles IT. 

Aug. 29, New Amsterdam surrendered to the English 
and became New York. 

June 12, New York City incorporated. _ 

Charleston, S.C.,founded. First copyright granted by 
Massachusetts. ee 

June 24, commencement of King Philip’s war. 

Grant of Pennsylvania to William Penn. 

Yale College founded at Saybrook. Commencement of 
of Queen Anne’s war. 

Culture of silk introduced into Carolina. 

Duty of £4 laid on imported negroes in Massachusetts. 

First newspaper (Boston News Letter) published at 
Boston by Bartholomew Green. 

First Colonial post office at New York. 

Free schools founded at Charlestown, Mass. 

First schooner built at Cape Ann. 

New Orleans founded by the French. j 

Inoculation for aaah poe introduced into New England. 

First newspaper in New York (New York Gazette) 
published by William Bradford. 

North and South Carolina separated. 

Tobacco made a legal tender in Maryland at 1d per 
pound, and corn at 20d per bushel. 

Georgia settled by Oglethorpe. 

College founded at Princeton, N. J. : 

Faneuil Hall erected at Boston by Peter Faneuil. 

King George’s War begun. | 

First theatrical performance in Boston. 

Columbia Collegein New York founded. 

Beginning of the old French war. 


1755. 


1757. 
1759. 


July 9, Braddock’s defeat. 

Sept. 8, Battle of Lake George. 

Fort William Henry taken by the French. 

Niagara, Ticonderoga and Crown Point taken by the 
English, in July. 

Sept. 13, Battle on the Plains of Abraham; Wolf and 
Montcalm slain. 


~ Sept. 18, Quebec surrenders to the English. 


TS. 
1775. 


1776. 


1777. 


Dec. 16, destructionof342chestsofteain Boston Harbor. 

Several ships of the line and ten thousand troops ordered 
to America. 

April 19, Battle of Lexington. 

Congress votes to raise an army of twenty thousand men. 

June 15, George Washington appointed commander- 
in-chief of the American Army. 

June 17, Battle of Bunker Hill. 

July 12, Washington takes command of the army at 
Cambridge. 

March 17, the British evacuate Boston. 

April, Washington removed his army to New York. 

June 28, repulse of the British at Charleston. 

July 4, Declaration of Independence. 

Aug. 27, Battle of Long Island; the British victorious. 

Washington abandoned New York City; the British 
take possession Sept. 15. 

Oct. 28, Battle of White Plains. 

Dec. 26, Battle of Trenton. 

Lafayette arrives from France with troops and supolies. 

eter gives him a major-general’s commission, 

uly 31. 

Aug. 16, Battle of Bennington. 

Sept. 11, Battle of Brandywine. 

Oct. 17, surrender of the British army under Burgoyne. 

June 18, the British evacuate Philadelphia. 

July 11, arrival of a French fleet under Count d’Estaing. 

May 12, surrender of General Lincoln and American 
army at Charleston. 

Sept. 23, treason of Gen. Arnold, and arrest of Major 


Andre. ; 

Bank of North America established. 

Oct. 19, surrender of Cornwallis and 7,000 troops at 
Yorktown. 

April 17, Holland acknowledges our independence. 

Nov. 30, preliminaries of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain signed at Paris. 

Independence of United States acknowledged by Sweden, 
Feb. 5; by Denmark, Feb. 25; by Spain, March 24; 
and by Russia, in July. 

April 11, peace proclaimed by Congress. . 

April 19, announced to the army by Washington. 

Nov. 25, New York evacuated by the British. 

Shay’s insurrection in Massachusetts. ‘ 

George Washington elected president. 
April 30th. f 

Washington re-elected president. 

Insurrection in Pennsylvania. 

Dec. 14, death of Washington. ; 

Seat of government moved to city of Washington. 

Alexander Hamilton killed by Aaron Burr in a duel. 

Trial of Aaron Burr for treason. 

Jan. 1, the slave trade abolished. 

Nov. 7, Battle of Tippecanoe. Aves 

June 18, war declared against Great Britain. 

May 27, Battle of Fort George. : 

Sept. 10, Commodore Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 

Aug: 25, the British occupy the city of Washington and 
burn the capitol. . 5 

Sept. 11, Macdonough’s victory on Lake Champlain. 

Jan. 8, Battle of New Orleans. / 

March, war declared with Algiers. 

First steamship sailed for Europe. | f 

Gas first used for lighting streets in the United States 
at Baltimore. 

Oct. 26, Erie Canal completed. 


Inaugurated 


~ Dec. 16, great firein New York. 


Seminole war in Florida, begun. . 
April 4, death of General Harrison, John Tyler succeeds 
as president. 


_ May 13, proclamation of war existing with Mexico. 
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1846, 


1847. 
1848. 


1849. 
1850, 


1852. 


1853. 
1858. 


1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


Oct. 25, Tobasco in Mexico bombarded by Commodore 


erry. 

Sept. 14, the American army enters the City of Mexico. 

Feb. 23, John Quincy Adams expires in the capitol at 
Washington. 

May 15, the cholera breaks out in New York. 

July 9, death of President Taylor at Washington. 

July 10, Millard Fillmore takes the oath of office as 
president. 

Sept. 18, fugitive slave bill passed. 

June 29, Henry Clay dies at Washington. 

Oct. 24, Daniel Webster dies at Marshfield. 

July 14, crystal palace at New York opened. 

Aug. 5, news of the successful laying of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable is received throughout the country 
with great demonstrations of joy. The cable was 
placed in mid-ocean July 29; the Agamemnon reached 
Valencia, Aug. 4, and the Niagara Trinity Bay, Aug. 5 

Oct. 6, John Brown’s seizure of Harper’s Ferry; he is 
captured and hung Dec. 2. 

May 18, Lincoln nominated by Republican convention 
at Chicago. 

Feb. 4, Seceders’ convention at Montgomery, Ala.; call 
themselves “Confederate States of America,” and 
adopt a constitution. 

Feb. 14, Jeff. Davis made president of the confederates; 
they raise troops and arm for war. 

April 14, Fort Sumter surrenders after two days’ bom- 
bardment by the confederates. 

Feb. 16, Gen. Grant takes Fort Donelson with over 
13,000 prisoners, after four days of tremendous 
fighting. 

Feb. 22, Jeff. Davis inaugurated rebel president for six 


years. 

March 9, battle between Monitor and Merrimac. 

April 6 and 7, Battle of Shiloh. 

May 31, Battle of Fair Oaks, McClellan’s advance de- 
feated severely by rebels. 

June 6, great naval battle in the river before Memphis; 
Memphis surrendered on the same day to Commodore 


Davis. 

July 1, Battle of Malvern Hill, last of the Seven Days’ 
Battles; rebels repulsed, and the position on the 
i, maintained. Total union losses in seven days, 
15,244. . 

July 1, President Lincoln calls for 600,000 volunteers. 

Aug. 29 and 30, Gen. Pope defeated at Bull Run after 
very heavy fighting, and falls back. 

Sept. 16 and 17, battle of Antietam; rebels defeated. 

Sept. 22, Emancipation Proclamation announced for 
Jan. 1, 1863. } ? 

Dec. 11-14, Battle of Fredericksburg. 

Dec. 31, Battle of Stone River. 

an. 1, the definite Emancipation Proclamation issued. 
ay 1-5, Battle of Chancellorsville; indecisive, but 
great losses on both:sides. 

July 1-3, Battle of Gettysburg; Lee defeated and re- 
treated at once southward. 5 

July 4, unconditional surrender of Vicksburg and 31,00 
men to Gen. Grant. 

July 13-18, draft riots in New York city, several negroes 
tortured and hung by mob, and much burning and 
robbing; 1,300 rioters killed, and riots put down. 

Sept. 19-20, Battle of Chickamauga. 

Oct: 17, President Lincoln calls for 300,000 more men. 

March 17, Gen. Grant assumes command of all the 
armies of the U. S. : 

May 5-6, the tremendous battle of the Wilderness; 
resulting in Lee’s retiring. 

May 8-18, Battle of Spottsylvania. 

une 1-4, Battle of Cold Harbor. 
une 7, Mr. Lincoln renominated at Baltimore. 

July 16, gold about this time at its highest in New York, 

pone ae per tee the ea 
ug. 5, Admiral Farragut’s splendid victory in forci: 
iis way into Mobile Harbor. : is a 

Nov. 8, Lincoln re-elected. Gen. McClellan resigns his 
commission. 

April 2, Grant attacks heavily along his whole line; Lee 
decisively defeated, Petersburg and Richmond 
evacuated at night and Davis flees. ; 

April 9, Lee surrenders with his army of 26,115 men. 

April 14, Booth assassinates President Lincoln, and 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 
1869.. 
1871. 


1876. 
1881. 


1886. 
1887. 
1889. 
1890. 
1893. 
1894, 
1895. 
1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. ° 


1902. 
1903. 


1904. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 
1909. 


1910, 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914, 


1915. 
1916. 


IMPORTANT DATES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


his confederate Payne tries to kill Mr. Seward 
Mr. Lincoln dies at 7:22 next morning. : 

Dec. 18, the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, officially 
declared slavery abolished throughout the United 
States, 27 States having ratified the Constitutional 
Amendment: se: 

July 4, extensive conflagration in Portland, Me., one- 
third of the city burnt and property amounting to 
$10,000,000. 

July ae laying of the Atlantic cable successfully com- 

eted. , 

Tend 20, Alaska purchased from Russia for $7,200,000. 

Completion of first transcontinental railway. ‘ 

Oct. 8, the great Chicago fire in which more than 250 
persons lost their lives, and destroyed property to the 
amount of $196,000,000. 

Centennial anniversary of American Independence at 
Philadelphia. d 

July 2, President Garfield shot by Charles J. Guiteau 
at Washington. 

Sept. 19, President Garfield died at Long Branch. 

Jan. 18, presidential succession established. 

Feb., Interstate Commerce Act passed. 

May 31, Johnstown flood. 

July 4, Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states. 

World’s Fair at Chicago. 4 

July 4, Hawaii made a republic. 

Feb. 24, Cuban revolt began. 

Jan. 11, Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty signed. 

Nov. 8, Bering Sea Seal Treaty signed. 

Feb. 15, battleship Maine blown up in Havana Harbor. 

April 25, war declared against Spain. 

May 1, Dewey’s victory at Manila. 

July 3, Naval battle of Santiago de Cuba. 

July 7, Hawaii annexed by United States. 

July 17, Santiago de Cuba surrendered. 

Aug. 12, Peace protocol signed. 

Dec. 10, Philippines and Porto Rico ceded to the 
United States. 

Dec. 12, Paris Peace Treaty signed. 

Jan. 1, Cuba under sovereignty of United States. 

Feb. 4, Philippine-American war begun. 

April 11, Philippines, Porto Rico and Guam formally 
acquired by the United States. 

Sept. 8, Galveston tornado. ‘ 

Feb. 21, Cuban Constitution signed. 

Sept. 6, Assassination of President McKinley. 

April 30, Philippine-American war ended. ‘ 


-May 20, Cuban republic inaugurated. 


Dec. 14, laying of Pacific cable begun at San Francisco. 

March 19, Cuban-United States Reciprocity Treaty 
ratified. 

Oct. 17, Alaska boundary award made. ; 

Feb. 26, Panama Canal Zone formally acquired by the 
United States. ; 

April 18-20, San Francisco earthquake and fire. 

Sept. 29, President Palma of Cuba and cabinet resigned 
and American control established. : 

Nov. 16, Oklahoma and Indian territory admitted to ~ 
Union as State of Oklahoma. 

Dec. 16, 1907 to Feb. 22, 1909, American battleship 
cruise around the world. : ; 

June 24, Grover Cleveland died. 

Oct. 1, postage between United States and, Great Britain 
reduced to two cents. 


Jan. 28, American control of Cuba relinquished. foe 


Apel © North Pole discovered by Commander Robert - 

. Peary. 

June 1, fisheries (Atlantic) dispute settled by Hague. 

Jan. 3, Postal banks established in United States. p 

Feb. 14, Arizona and New Mexico admitted as states. 

Dec.23, Congress passed the Federal Reserve Act. 

‘April 22, Vera Cruz taken by U. S. Navy. 

Aug. 15, Official opening of Panama Canal. 

Nov. 23, Withdrawal of U. S. Troops from Vera Cruz. 

Feb. 20, Opening of Panama-Pacific Exposition at San_ 

Militia. 

Mexican border duty. be 


Francisco. : 
Feb, 28, Treaty signed with Haitian Government for 
. 5. to assume protectorate over them. ; 
June 19, President Wilson called out State 
Se Be 7, Senate ratified treaty to purchase Danish West 
es. <a 
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1474 


1485 
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EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
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EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


veer Explorer and Nationality Discovery or Exploration 
Kel 


Himilco (Carthage)... Atlantic coast of Europe. 
ay have extended to 
Sargasso Sea. 

Writes the frst geography. 

- Leadsa colonizing expedition 
to West Africa as far as 
Cape Palmas. 

. Coast of Spain, Gaul, and 
Great Britain. 

Alexander the Great Occupies Egypt and founds 
(Macedonia)...... Alexandria 332; invades 

India 326. 
Nearchus(M. acedonia) Sails from the Indus to the 


Euphrates. 
Hannibal (Roman) .. Crosses the Alps. 
Eudoxus of Cnidus are circumnavigation 
(Greek) of Africa. 
Julius c=, (Roman) Besas expeditions into Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain. 
. Discovers the Lake of Con- 


Hecateus (M oem 
Hanno Barker es: 


Pytheas (Massilia).. 


Tiberius (Roman)... 


stance. 

Agricola (Roman)... . Circumnavigates Great 
Britain. 

Claudius Ptolemy.... Issues his “Syntaxis,” as- 

(OEE Oa ea ieee serting that the sun and 

stars revolve around the 
earth; calculates circum= 
ference of the globe. 

Norsemen, 4.46. 000 Faroe Islands. North Cape 
of Europe rounded. 

Naddod (Worse)..... Discovers Iceland. 


Gunnbjorn (Worse)... Sights Greenland coast. 
Eric the Red (Norse) Discovers and names Green- 


and. 
Leif Ericson (Worse). Discovers | Newfoundland 

(Helluland), and coast of 

New England (Vinland). 


Idrisi (Arab.)....... Produces a description of the 
world, very important in 
the history of geography. 

ATA DS Sisco aia icts s,cleteis Trading merchants discover 
Siberia. 

Ruysbroek.......... Reaches Karakorum, the an- 


cient seat of the Mongol 


Empire. 
Marco Polo (Venet.). Travels | in Central Asia, In- 
dia, Fea First to travel 


n Chi 
Ibn Batuta (Arabian) Travels. ‘through N. Africa, 
. Africa, S. Russia, Ara- 
bia, India and China. 
Sir John Mandeville Travels in India. 


(Eng 

Toscanelii (Italian).. Sends Columbus his map 
showing the western route 
to China. 

Mouth of the Kongoreached. 

Rounds Cape of Good Hope 


wa a point beyond Algoa 


ay. 

Oct. 12, discovers the West 
Indies; Nov. 3. 1493, on 
second voyage discovers 
Dominica, Porto Rico and 
several of the Windward 
group of islands; May 3, 
1494, Jamaica is discov- 
ered, 

. Discovers Venezuela and the 

continent of es America. 


Diego Cam (Port.)... 
Bartholomew Dias 
Bart arisieeceicic's 


Columbus (Genoam).. 


Amerigo Vespucci... 


Jom BE (Anglo- Sails along the N. E. coast 
Venetian)......... of America, discovering 
Cape Breton Islands and 


Nova Scotia. 
Vasco da Gama (Port.) Route to India by Cape of 
Good Hope 


Year 


1498 


1498 


1499 
1500 
1500 


1501 


1502 
1502 


1513 
1513 


1516 
1518 


1519-1521 
1519-1521 


1523 
1524 


1524-1535 


1534 
1539 


1541 
1541 
1542 
1576 


1577-1580 


1585 
1592 
1595 
1596 
1598 
1606 


1606 
1608 


Explorer and Nationality 


Discovery or Exploration 


Sebastian Cabot 
(English) ios. dee 


Explores American coast 
from Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to Chesapeake Bay. 

July 31, Trinidad Islands 
discovered; August 1, en- 
ters mouth of Orinoco 


Columbus (Genoan).. 


River. 
Discovers Gulf of Venezuela 


Ojeda (Italian)...... 
and New Granada. 
Vincente Pinzen Discovers mouth of the 
(Spentsh)........+ Amazon, 


G. Cortereal (Port.).. Reaches entrance of Hudson 


Strait, called by him 
Strait of Aniam; explores 
Labrador. 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral Explores coast of Brazil, 
CP OFh.) of Sawin te cig aw a he names Santa 
ruz 
Amerigo Vespucci Discovers Bay of Rio de 
(Genoan)......... Janeiro. 


Visits Central America on 
his fourth voyage; discov- 
ers Martinique. 

Discovers Florida and sails 
up the west coast of the 
Peninsula. 

Crosses Isthmus of Panama 
and discovers the Pacific 


Columbus (Genoan).. 
Ponce de Leon (Span.) 
Balboa (Spanish).... 


Ocean. 

Enters and explores the Rio 
de la Plata. 

Dies east coast of Mex- 


Juan Solis (Span.)... 
Juande Grijalva..... 


Cortez (Spanish). . 


me Congest of Mexico. 
Magellan (S. ‘panish). . 


at fe cies vieate the 

Passes through 

eee of Magellan; crosses 

the Pacific and discovers 
the Philippines. 


Davila Gonzales... .. ee ance the lakes of Nica- 
ua. 
Giovanni Verrazano Explores coast of N. Caro- 
(Italian).......60 lina, be te New Jer- 
New York. 
Jacques Cartier ee Gulf of St. Law- 
(French).......+5 « rence; ascends river to 
Montreal. 


Pizarro (Spanish).... Carrie the conquest of 
Sue Gulf of California, 
and proves that Lower 
California is a peninsula. 
Explores part of the Amazon 


Francesco de Ulloa.. 


Francisco de Orellana 
(Spanish).......-. 
De Soto (French).... 


Antonio de Mota... 
Frobisher (English)... 


River. of ANE SE 

Discovers the Mississippi 
River. 

. First'reaches Japan, 

Explores Labrador and Baf- 
fn B Bay; discovers Fro- 
bisher Bay. 

Second circumnavigation of 
the globe; explores west 
coast of North America 
as far as Oregon. 

Discovers Davis Strait in 
poe for Northwest 
Pass 

Ducovers ‘the Falkland Is, 

Explores Guinea and ascends 


Sir Francis Drake 
(English)......+0. 


John Davis (Eng.)... 


debs Davis (Eng.)... 
ir Walter Raleigh 


(English).....000+ the Orinoco 400 miles. . 
William Barents..... Spitsbergen, Nova Sembla, 
Barents Sea. 
Mendafia ie Neyra Ls Marquesas 
(Spantsh).\....00 Island: 


ienscavert the New Hebrides. 
. Discovers Torres Strait. 
Discovers Lake Ontario. 


Queiros (Spanish)... 
Torres (Spanish). . 
Champlain (French). 
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Year 
1608 
1609-1610 
1610 


1614-1617 
1616 
1616 
1616 


1631 
1642 
1644 
1660 
1673 
1679 
1681 


1701 
1728 


1725-1743 
1742 


1768-1775 


1770-1773 


1770 
1773 
1785-1788 
1789-1793 


1792 


1795-1796 


Explorer and Nationality 


John Smith (Eng.).. 


EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Discovery or Exploration 


. Explores Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributaries. 


Henry Hudson (Eng.) Explores Hudson River and 


Sir Thomas Smythe 
(English) 


Spillbergen (Dutch). . 
Wm, Baffin (Eng.) .. 
Willem Schouten and 


Jacob Le Maire... 
Dirk Hartog (Dutch) 


Abel Tasman (Dutch) 
Abel Tasman (Dutch) 


Marquette and Joliet 
Prench si asieleittee-vic's 


La Salle (French)... 


Father Kino........ 
Bering (Dane)....... 


Russians. . 


ee ra 


Bering (Dane)....... 
Capt. Cook (Eng.) .. 


James Bruce (Scot.) . 


Liakhov (Russian) .. 
Capt. Cook (Eng.) a 
La Perouse (French) . 


Alex. Mackenzie 
(Scot) vc sri ersrs 


George Vancouver 
(English).......4 


Mungo Park (Scot.).. 


1801-1804 Matthew Flinders 


1803-1806 


1819 
1823 
1823 
1825-1826 
1827-1828 
1830 


(English). 0.060 
Adam Krusenstern 
(Russtan)..2 0. da. 


Hudson Bay. 
Discovers Delaware Bay. 


Circumnavigation of the 
glone. 

Enters Baffin Bay on quest 
of Northwest Passage. 

First to double Cape Horn. 


Surveys port of west coast 
of Australia. and visits 
Shark Bay. 

Discovers Fox Channel; 
touches Cape Peregrine. 

Van Dieman’s Land (Tas- 
mania) and New Zealand. 

Discovers Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. 

The St. Lawrence Lake re- 
gion discovered. 

Exploration of Mississippi 
from the north. 

Exploration of the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi. 

. Explores lower Mississippi 

and takes possession for 
Tans XIV. 

Makes explorations in Cali- 
fornia. ; 
Discovers Bering 
and proves that Asia and 
America are not connected. 


Explore the coast of Si- 
beria. 
Explores northwest coast of 
merica to lat. 69° N. 


Hydrographical surveys of 
the Society Islands, Sand- 
Wich Islands, east coast of 
Australia, Cook Strait in 
New Zealand, etc. 

Reaches source of the Blue 
Nile; explores Syria and 
Abyssinia. 

Discovers new Siberian Is- 
lands, 

Antarctic Ocean to lat. 71° 
15’S 


North of Japan; discovers 
Strait of Perouse. 

Exploration of Mackenzie 
River; first to make over- 
land trip to Pacific Coast. 

Vancouver Island circum- 
navigated; exploration of 
Gulf of Georgia. 

Explorations in the Niger 
districts as far as Bam- 
maku. 


Southern coasts of Australia. 


Surveys in Sea of Japan and 
Sea of Okhotsk; circum- 
navigates the world. 


SirWm.E.Parry(E2g.) Parry Archipelago. 


Wrangel (Russian)... 


Denham and Clap- 
perton (English)... 

A. G. Laing (Scot.) . 

René Caillie (French) 


Chas. Sturt (Eng.) . 


. Discovers Wrangel Land, 
and explores Arctic re- 


gions. 
ee south end of Lake 


sane Timbuktu from 

ripoli. 

Journey from Kakandy to 
Timbuktu and Morocco. 

. Discovers the Murray River 
and Lake Alexandrina, 
Australia, 


Strait 


Year 
1830-1832 


1831 
1832 
1833-1835 
1835 
1837-1840 
1839 
1839-1841 


1840 
1841 
1844-1845 


1846 


1849-1873 


1850-1855 

1850 
1852-1854 
1856-1859 


1858 
1858 
1861 


1862 
1865-1866 


1867-1872 


1868-1871 


1869-1874 


1871 


1872 


Explorer and N: ationality 


Biscoe (English)..... 
Sir J. Ross (Eng.).. 
Laird and Oldfield 
GScot erste sate 
Sir Geo. Back (Eng.) 
Sir F. Schomburgk 


(German)......++ 
D’ Urville (French).. 


J. Balleny (English).. 


Edward John Eyre 
(English) 


Trummeticc yoo nicele 

Sir James C. Ross 
(Ereglish)i. ese use. 

Leichhardt (German) 


Sir John Franklin... . 


David Livingstone 
(Scot.) 


Richardson & Barth’ 
(English) 0.....-. 
Sir R. M’Clure(Irish) 


Sir C. R. Markham 
(Baglishya oi. nes 
Du Chaillu (French) 


Sir Richard Burton 
(English) 

Speke and Grant 
(English)...... NIA 

Sir Samuel Baker 
(English).......5. 


M’Donall Stuart | 
COB Dio cate + sitelels 
G. Rohlfs (German)... 


Ferd. Richthofen 
(German).......+ 


George Schweinfurth 
\Germat)......06 


Gustav Nachtigal 
(German) . 


Charles Hall (U.S.). 


Discovery or Exploration 
Enderby Land and Graham 


North Pole 
plotted. 

Exploration of the Niger and 
Benué. 

Great Fish River or Back 
River in the Arctic. 

Explorations in British 
Guiana. 

: Adélie Land. Reaches 66? 
30’ S. lat 

ea: Tanda; 66° 44’ S. 


at. 

Explores Australia and dis- 
covers Lake Torrens. In 
1841 journeys from Ade- 
laide to King George’s 
Sound. 

Remains of ancient Nineveh. 
Victoria Land, with volca- 
noes Erebus and Terror. 
Crosses Australia, from 
Moreton Bay to South 

Africa. 

Penetrates to within twelve 
miles of the northern ex- 
tremity of King William’s 
Land. 

Discovers Lake Ngami 1849; 
explores Zambesi and 
Kuanza basins to Loanda 
1851-1854; discovers Vic- 
toria Falls 1855; discovers 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa 
1858-1859; explores many 
smaller bodies of water 
tracing their sources, also 
the cannibal country 
1860-1873. 

From Tripoli explores pla- 
teau of Hammada. 

Discovers North-West Pas- 
sage. 

Explorations in Peru.: 


Botanic and zoologic explor- 
ations of basin of Ogow6 
River, W. Africa. 

Lake Tanganyika. 


Victoria Nyanza. 


Explores Upper Nile; dis- 
covers Albert Nyanza in ~ 
1864. ; 

Crosses Australia from south 

tonorth 

Journey from Tripoli to La- 
gos, exploring many 
and oases. 

Extensive travel and explor-; 
ation in China, Japan and 
Siam. 

Exploration of the Jur, 
Niam-Niam, and Mon-~ 
buttu countries, discover- 
ing the Welle River. 

Explorations in Lake Chad 
region and Central Sudan 
States. 

Sails from New London in. 
the Polaris in search of — 
North Pole. - Passes 
through Kennedy and. 
Robeson Channels and. 
reaches lat 82° 11’ N.the 
farther north. 


Payer and Weyprecht Discover Franz Josef Land 


Austrian)... 


4 


fe 


Year Explorer and Nationality 


1873 
1876 
1876 


1876 


1878-1879 
1878-1885 


1878-1892 


1879 
1881 


1881-1884 


1885 
"1880-1885 
1886 
1886 
1891 


1897 
1896-1897 
1893-1896 


1894-1895 
"1896-1898 
1897 


1897 
1898-1899 


1899 
1900 
1900 
1902 


dec 1902 
ae 1903 
"1906 


EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
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Discovery or Exploration 


Warburton (English) Crosses Western Australia 
from East to West. 
De Brazza (French).. Explorations in the Ogowé 
and Gabun regions, Africa. 
H. M. Stanley Discovers Albert Edward 
(Wietsh) gasakes cy, Nyanza and establishes 
the fact that the waters 
west of the Lake Tangan- 
yika are tributary to the 
P Kongo. 
Sir Geo. Nares & A. Grant Land. Penetrated as 
H. Markham (Eng.) far N. as 83° 20’ lat. 
Nordenskjold (Swed.) North-East Passage. 
Major Serpa Pinto Twice crosses Africa. 
(Port.) 
Emin Pasha (Ger.) .. Travelsand surveysin Equa- 
torial Africa. Discovery 
of Semliki River, &c. 


Sources of the Niger. 

Sails from San Francisco 
July 8, 1879, drifts north- 
west until he reaches lat. 


A. W. Greely (U. S.). Grinnell Landand NE. coast 
of Greenland. Expedition 
reaches 83° 243’ N. 1882, 
Wissmann (German) Across Africa from West 
: coast, Kongo Basin. 
Wilhelm Junker Welle-Mobangi, and the 
(Russ.-Ger.) ...... Nyam-Nyam country. 
ie = Peary Makes his first journey to 


Capt. Younghusband Travels from Pekin to Kash- 
English) mir, : 

Robert E. Peary Traverses the inland ice 
(U.S.).......:... of Greenland and proves 

y the convergence of the 
eastern and western coasts 
of the north part. 

Surveys and explorations in 
Franz Josef Land. 


Moustier and Zweifel 
(Swiss 


Jackson (Scot.).... 


Sven Hedin (Swed.) Explorations in North Cen- 
tral Asia and Tibet. 

Fridtjof Nansen Reaches with sledges lat. 

(Norwegian)...... 86° 14’ N.—the farthest 
* _ north. 

Donaldson Smith Explores region of Lake Ru- 
(Scot.) olf. ~ / 

Capt. Marchand..... Travels from Upper Mo- 


bangi to Fashoda. 
Andrée (Swed.)...... Attempt to cross over the 
North Pole in a balloon, 
with fatal results. 

Crosses Western Australia 

from South to North. 

De Gerlache (Belg’n) “Belgica” first ship to 
winter within Antarctic 
circle. : 

Major Gibbons...... Explorations in Kongo and 
Zambezi headwaters. 

Borchgrevink (Eng.) Reaches lat. 78° 50’ S. via 
Victoria Land. 


D. Carnegie......7.. 


Duke of Abruzzi Reaches lat 86° 33’ N. via 
(Italian)... 22... _... _ Franz Josef Land. 
Robert E. Peary Reaches lat. 84° 17’ N. and 
traces the northern limit 
of the Greenland archi- 
pelago. 
Robert F. Scott (Eng.) Reaches lat. 82°77’ S. 
Anthony Fiala...... Lat. 82° 4’ N. reached. 
Robert E. Peary Reaches lat. 87° 6’ N. on 
IFS SMa At cna e ae April 21. Traces north 
coast of Grant Lend and 
discovers new Crocker 
Land at about long. 100° 
Roald Amundson Achieves Northwest Passage 
(NOV SE) 5.500 .< 900 0le-s on vessel Gjoa. 


Greenland completing the 
outline. : 
Crosses Sahara from Algeria 

: south to Gulf of Guinea. 
Capt. J. E. Bernier Researches in archipelago 
English). ¢.. 2». orth of, America, 


Year Explorer and Nationality 


1908 


1908 
1909 


1909 


1909-1910 


! 


1910 
1910 


1911 


1911 


1911 
1912 


1912 


1912 


1913 


1913 
1913 


1914 


1915 


1915 


1916 


Discovery or Exploration 


possession of many prov- 
inces in the name of 
Canada. 

Explores western Tibet from 
north to south, establish- 
ing the fact that it is 
transversed with parallel 
Tanges extending east and 
west; discovery and ex- 
ploration of main branch- 
es of Indus. 

Explore part of Dutch 
New Guinea. 

North Pole reached by 
Peary, Henson and four 

Z Eskimos on April 6. 

Sir Ernest H. Shack- Reaches lat. 88° 23’ S.; 
leton (Eng.)....... ascends Mt. Erebus; or- 

ganizes a party which 
determines the location of 
: the South Magnetic Pole. 

Dr. Wilhelm Sievers. Discovers that the ultimate 
source of the Marafion 
Amazon is to be found on 
the snow mountain San 
Lorenzo. 

Investigation of the south- 
western part of the Sahara. 

Dr. Karl Kumm..... Crosses Africa from Niger to 

Nile determining the water 
pease between the Nile 

ongo and the Shari 
River. 

Maj. P. H. Fawcett Follows Heath River (Boli- 
(ZEN. 2 Reais wolele via) for 300 miles on foot 

mapping out surrounding 
* topography. ‘ 

Captain Strumpel. .. Surveys last unknownstretch 

of the Benué River, largest 


Dr. Sven Hedin. 
(Swedsyieictcces t 


BYenGhissh te fess ertine 


tributary of the Niger. 
Captain Raold Amund- Discovers the South Pole on 
sen (Norsé)........ Dec. 14. 
Robert F. Scott .... | Reaches the South Pole on 
(Ang yr ieee: January 18. 


Vilhjalmar Stefansson Reports the discovery of a 
race of ‘blond Eskimos, in 
the Coronation Gulf region 
of Victoria Land. 


Scales Mount McKinley to 
within 300 feet- of top, 
Makes complete series of 
maps of surrounding 
country.’ 


Captain I. P. Koch.. Traverses the inland ice of 
(Danish) Greenland from Cape Bis- 
marck, to the west coast, 

near Upernavik, which he 

reached on July 12, 1913. 


Hudson Stuck....... Reaches the top of Mount 
(U.S.) McKinley on June 21. 
Reports the discovery in the 

Arctic Ocean of Siberia of 
new lands to the north of 
Cape Chelyuskin, from 
which it is separated by a 

strait. 

Discovers Roosevelt River 
S. A.a large tributary of 
the Maderia. 

Donald B. MacMillan Leader of The “Crocker 

( ») Land” Expedition reports 
that “Crocker Land” does 
not exist where Peary 

placed it in 1906. 

Sir Ernest H. Shackle- Reports discovery of 200 

ton (Eng.).....- miles of new coast line in 

Antarctic Ocean and e- 

limination of South 

Greenland from map. 

Vilhjalmar Stefansson Members of his expedition 

report discovery of new 
lands north of Prince Pat- 
rick Land, 


see eeeeve 


wet eee eae 


sence et cveeeeeee 


Captain Vilkitski 
(Russian) 


Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt (U. .S.) 


28 GREAT EVENTS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


GREAT EVENTS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


B. C. A. D. 

1183—Fall of Troy. 1664—The great plague of London. 

1004—First Temple at Jerusalem dedicated by Solomon. 1666—The great fire in London. | 
878—Carthage founded by Dido. 1679—Habeas Corpus Act passed in England. 
776—Beginning of the Olympic era. 1704—Gibraltar captured by the English. _ 
753—Rome founded by Romulus. 1756—Beginning of the Seven Years’ War in France. 
623—Birth of Gautama Siddartha, or Buddha. Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. 
588—Jerusalem captured by Nebuchadnezzar. 1759—Canada taken from the French by England. 
538—Babylon taken by Cyrus. Age tee engine perfected by James Watt. 
536—Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus. 1788—Australia first settled (Jan. 26). | 
509—Expulsion of Tarquinius from Rome. 1789—Beginning of the French Revolution (J uly 14). 
480—Xerxes defeated the Greeks at Thermopylae. 1793—The cotton gin invented by Eli Whitney. 
360—The Carthaginians form settlements in Spain. Execution of Louis XVI. of France (Jan. 21), and ot 
332—Alexander the Great conquered Egypt and founded Queen Marie Antoinette (Oct. 16). 

Alexandria. 1795—Dismemberment of Poland. see $05) 
264—Beginning of the First Punic War (lasting 23 years): 1796—Torture of criminals abolished by Catherine in Russia. 
219—Conquest of Spain by Hannibal. 1796—Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 
218—Beginning of the Second Punic War (lasting 17 years). 1801—Union formed of Great Britain and Ireland. 
206—Scipio expelled the Carthaginians from Spain. 1804—Bonaparte became Emperor of France. 
183—Hannibal exiled and took poison when about to be sur- 1805—Battle of Trafalgar. 

rendered to the Romans. Battle of Austerlitz. 
113—Defeat of the Romans by the Teutons and Cymry at 1807—The first steamboat voyage by Robert Fulton. 

Norlia. 1809—Finland ceded to Russia by Sweden. 

55—Conquest of Britain by Cesar. 1812—War declared between Great Britain and the United 
47—Burning of the Alexandrian Library. States. : 
44—Julius Cesar killed (March 15). Invasion of Russia by Napoleon and the burning of 
4—Birth of Jesus Christ. Moscow. 
A. D. 1814—Abdication of Napoleon I. (April 5). ~ 
29—Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 4 : 1815—Battle of Waterloo (June 18). 
64—Nero burned Rome and charged the Christians with the ee eee passenger railroad established in the United 
crime. tates. 
70—Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 1835—Invention of the telegraph by Prof. F. B. Morse. ; 
79—Pompeii destroyed. : ae as ~1837—Ascension of Queen Victoria to the throne of England. 
313—Conversion of Constantine to Christianity. ‘ 1846—The sewing machine perfected by Elias Howe. 
325—Constantine convoked the Council of Nice. Repeal of the British Corn Laws. 
376—Russia invaded by the Huns. Beginning of the war between the United States and 
410—Abandonment of Britain by the Romans. Mexico. 
569—Birth of Mohammed at Mecca. 1851—Gold discovered in Australia. 


593—Printing invented by the Chinese. : 1852—Louis Napoleon became Emperor of’ France. 
698—Carthage captured and destroyed by Hassan, the Saracen 1853—Beginning of the Crimean War. 


chief. 1854—Battle of Balaklava. 
800—Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West by the Pope 1857—The great mutiny in India. 
(Dec. 25). 5 1861—The Russian serfs emancipated. 

827—Egbert proclaimed first King of England. 1861-1865—Civil War in the United States. 

896—The Germans under Arnold capture Rome. 1864—The Geneva Convention held, adopting a code for 

996—Paris made capital of France. civilized warfare. " : 
1066—Norman conquest of England. 1867—Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed. ° 
1096—Crusades began to the Holy Land. Establishment of the Dominion of Canada. 
1099—Jerusalem captured by the Crusaders. 1870—Beginning of the Franco-German War. 
1172—Conquest of Ireland by England. 1871—Re-establishment of the German Empire. 
1215—Magna Charta granted by King John (June 15). , 1881—Assassination of Czar Alexander II. by a bomb (March 
1265—First regular Parliament met in England. 13). 
1272—Wales subdued and united to England. 1882—-British occupation of Egypt. 
1314—Union of France and Navarre. r 1887—$10,000,000 given by Baron Hirsch for the establishment 
1415—France invaded and the battle of Agincourt. of Jewish schools in Russia. 
1431—Joan of Arc burnt (May 30). 1889—Rrazil became a republic. 
1453—Constantinople captured by the Turks. 1894—Chinese-Japanese War began. 
1455—Beginning of the War of the Roses. 1897—The Turkish-Greek War. ‘ , 
1462—The Bible first printed at Mentz. 1899—Peace conference between all civilized nations. Tat 
1471—First printing press set up by William Caxton. Beginning of the war between England and the South ~ 
1485—End of the War of the Roses. African Republics, : 
1492—Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 1900—The anti-Christian riots in China and the occupation by 
1517—Beginning of the Reformation in Germany. all foreign powers. 
1519—Cortez began his conquest of Mexico. Assassination of King Humbert of Italy. 
1521—Sweden delivered from Denmark by Gustavus Vasa. Transvaal annexed to Great Britain. 


1534—-Henry VIII. abolished the Pope’s authority in England. 1901—Death of ictori i i 
1535—The first English Bible printed. 4 TivedVitciieked cs ee 
1558—Queen Elizabeth crowned. 1902— Peace established in South Africa by Great Britain. 
1565—Beginning of the Netherlands revolt. ‘Lomas Estrada Palma inaugurated as first President of — 


1572—The St. Bartholomew massacre (Aug. 24) in France, in the Cuban Republic. 
which 70,000 persons were slain. 4 1904—Russia-Japan War began. 
1588—Defeat of the Spanish Armada by the English fleet. 1905—Earthquakes in India and Italy. 
1603—Union formed between England and Scotland (March 24). Russia-Japan War ended. 
1616—Death of Shakespeare (April 23). . ‘ Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 
Ei caesar | of the Thirty Years War in Germany. 1906—San Francisco earthquake and fire. 
1640—Cromwell’s Long Parliament assembled. Morocco conference. ‘ 
1649—Charles I. of England beheaded (Jan. 30). 1907—King Oscar II. died and King Gustav V. proclaimed in 


1653—Oliver Cromwell proclaimed Protector of England. Sweden. 


Treasury July 1........ $82,976,294 . 63,452,773 1,107,711,257 
Public debt per capita .... 15263... Dias 14, 
Interest bearing debt ..... 82,976,294 ; 63,452,774 1,023 ,478,860 
Annual interest charge.... 3,402,601 .. 3,782,393 : 33,545,130. 
Interest per capita ....... 0.64.. 0.16.. 0.44.. 
Sold’ coined (2. o..05 5. 3.010 310,760 sa 31,981,739 99,272,943 ae 
Silver coined............. 224,296 acl 1,866,100 36,345,321 

oney in circulation: 

SS ae } 16,000,000 1AT395/ASOW Net 440 Gee asa 

Gold certificates........ 200,733,019 

Silver certificates....... 408,465,574 

U. S. notes (greenbacks) 313,971,545 

National bank notes. ... 300,115,111 

Miscellaneous currency.. 10,500,000. 131,366,526 79,008,942 

LOCAL eee Caan ayatraeore 26,500,000 .. 278,761,982 2,055,150,997 

Pet Capita. ax. ttre. 4.99.. 12.02.. 26.9 

_ Bank clearings, New York. 51,964,588,564 

Total United States .... 84,582,450,081 
National banks.......... 3,732 

Capital paid in......... 621,536,461 
Deposits in National banks. 2,458,092,758 

In savings banks....... 43,431,130 .. 2,389,719,954 
Depositors in savings banks 251,354 5 6,107,083 
Government receipts, 

MEAMAEY a tacide «Fog sass 10,848,749 .. 43,592,889 .. 567,240,852 

CUStOMG oes eras Sevece . 9,080,933 .. 39,668,686 .. 233,164,871 

Internal gine Bienen sts 809,397. ~ 5. 295,327,927 
Government disbursements, ' 

OINAPY sara cree Uns cler as 10,813,971 2 40,948,383 .. 487,713,792 
Mea ioe els Mercia arene 2,560,879 5 9,687,025 ite 134,774,768 

INV sh ie cing Hiatal oid Palace 3,448,716 .. 7,904,725 a §5,953,078 

Interest on public debt.. 3,402,601 hie 3,782,393 os 40,160,333 

PENSIONS ees ad lee sister ip See A 1,866,886 140,877,316 
Merchandise imported .... meee we 173,509,526 he eee ae 
Se Per capitals. esi. \i.ss .19.. ° 93. 
Merchandise exported .... 70,971,780 144,375,726 .. 1,394,483,082 

IPED Capita ule n cae 5 T3iod oa 6.23.. 17.76. 

_ Farms & farm property ... 3,967,343,580 .. 20,439,901,164 . 
_ Farm products, value..... 4,717,069,973 
Farm animals, value...... 544,180,516 .. 2,228,123,134 
Me Cattle. ci. cis pasar .no. 17,778,907 43,902,414 
. Horses..... Re etait no. 4,336,719 13,538,000 
Sheep veces ois ve ve DO, 21,773,220 41,883,000 
less... .no. SOO aon =e 2,086,000 
pSwine: .....--: .. NO. 30,354,213. 333,079,000 

i 1... . Ibs. 916, a 636, 

Pregucejon 2 iy mentee bu. 100,485,943... 522,229,505 

AEOET a eheid ercls seis, «fie 2. $10 bu. 592,071,104 2,105,102,516 

SpttOlicie: coe bales. 153,509 .. . 2,454,442 .. 10,102,102 

eS Ihe 247,577,000 $28 548 011 

ee $0,000,000 °.°79°171/000 

OE Ss a eeenree 50,900 .. 35,741,100 
Goal. 125155. 5 Jong tons COSA a 1 40.189 31 
Copper .’.2... eee ae : 2,672,062°218 
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GREAT EVENTS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 
GREAT EVENTS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY—Cont’d 


1908—Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed by Austria. 


Bulgaria proclaims independence. 


Belgian Kongo annexed by Belgium. 


1909—Death of Leopold II. and the accession of Albert I. of 


Belgium. 
1910—Korea annexed by Japan. 
Death of King Ed 
George V. of England. 


ward VII, and the accession of King 


Union of South Africa proclaimed. 


King Manuel II. deposed by Portugal and republic de- 


clared. 


President Diaz of Mexico forced to resign. 
1911—China revolution began and republic proclaimed. 


Italy declares war on Turkey. 


1912—King Christian IX. die 


claimed in Denmark. 
Italian-Turkish War ended. 


Balkan-Turkish War began. 


1913—Balkan-Turkish War ended. 


King George of Greece 
King Constantine. 
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~ Balkan-Bulgarian War began and ended. 
1914—European War began. : ass 


Great Britain proclaims Sultanate of Egypt. 


Panama Canal opened to World’s traffic. 
1916—Rebellion suppressed in Ireland. Rea 
German merchant submarine crossed Atlantic Ocean 
without convoy, 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1915 


1800 
Area, sq. mi....... PARE ee 892,135 
PPopulation |... sas es 0+ ee 


Wealth per capita........ 
Public debt, less cash in 


Petroleum.......- 
f (a) 1904. 


1850 
2,997,119 
23,191,876 


127. : 
$7,135,780,000 
307. 


1900 
Be 3,026,789 
75,994,575 

2 


88 3. 
. $88,517,307 ,000 
6952 1,164. 


(6) 1912, 


d and King Christian X. pro- 


assassinated, succeeded by 


1910 1915 

3,026,789 3,026,789 
92,174,515 100,264,485 

55 30.99 33.71 
(a)$107,104,212,000 (b)$187,739,071,090 
(TRS (a) 1,318.11.. (6) 1,965 
1,046,449,185 : 1,090, 148,006 

’ 17.35, 10.87 
913,317,490. 969,759,090 
21,275,602 5 22,936,642 

0.23. 0.23 
1045725135 eee 23,967,375 
3,740,468 | .. 4,114,066 
590,877,993 0 590,133,619 
208,016,245 ae 233,913,111 
802,754,199 . 1,072,847 ,819 
478,597,238 . 481,970,395 
334,787,870 ; 332 342,246 
ae 683,659,535 785,393,047 
x 3,662,525 2,244,687 
».  3,102;355,605 3,569,219,574 

3 : 34.33 35.44 
. 102,553,959,069 -. 90,842,707,724 
.. 168,986,664,000 .- 162,777,508,000 
, A480 ae 7,605 
989,567,114 1,068,519,105 
§ 287,216,312 as 6,611,281,822 
..  4,070,486,247 1.  4,997'706,013 
<2 9,142,908 .. 11,285,755 
.. 675,511,715 .. 697,910,827 
1) - 333,683,445 .. ~=—- 209,786,672 
ci 289,933,519 .. 415,669,646 
ne 659,705,391 .. 724,763,167 
> 1551911706 2. ‘172,973,092 
123,173,717 aa 141,835,654 
Be 21,342,979 .. 22,902,897 
ia 160,696,416 .. 164,387,942 
»  1,556,947;430 .. 1,674,169,740 

3 16.54.. 16.20 
ne 1,744,984,720 .. 2,768,589,340 

a 135281 : 26.70 
. 40,991,449,090 .. Not available 
8,498,311,413 Not available 
5,138,486,000 5,969,253,000 
age 69,080,000 58,329,000 
ae 21,040,000 21,195,000 
she 57,216,000 49,956,000 
es 4,123,000 4,479,000 
ee 47,782,000 64,618,000 
Oo 321,362,750 288,777,000 
b 635,121,000 1,011,505,000 
..  2,886,260,000 ., 3,054,535,000 
a 11,568,334 .. 11,161,000 
ae 1,024,938,000 1,444, 108,000 
F 750,400,000 493,239,040 
B 96,269,100 98,891,100 
ovr 30,854,500 35,019,628 
ae 447,853,909 *458,504,890 
on 214 513,454 
.» 8,801,404,416 .. 11,162,026,470 

, #1914, 
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PROGRESS OF: THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1915—Cont’d © 


1800 1850 1900 1910 1915 
Pig iron. ...... long tons SG3,709" 5 13,789,242... 27 SO3;507m ox. 29,916,213 
Sheel. ov scanxes long tons “ 10,188,329 .. 26,094,919 .. *23,513,030 
Tron and steel, and manu- % 
factures thereof im- 
ported: Swatch. $ 20,145,067... 20,478,728 .. 39,807,725 .. 22,702,704 
exported (domestic) ...$ Sa ea 1,953,702... 121,913,548... 179,133,186... 225,861,387 
Manufactures (miscellane- 
ous) exported, domestic. . 23,362,600 .. 499,976,695 .. 775,061,067 ..  1,163,327,840 
Mania establish- 
ONtGe irs acican peste ws no. 1233025" «4, 207:S147 ee 268,491 .. Notavailable 
value of products. ..... 1,019,106,616 = .. 11,406,926,701 .. 20,672,051,870 .. Not available 
Tin plates imported ...lbs. 147,963,804 .. 154,566,599... 10,642,237 
Tin plates produced .. .lbs. 677,969,600 ..  1,619,005,000 ., *2,085,980,000 
Cotton exported eNRers Ibs. 17,789,803 .. 635,381,604 ... 3,100,583,188 .. 3,206,708,226 .. 4,403 578,499 
Silk (raw) imported. . . lbs. 13,073,718 ——... 23,457,223... 31,052,674 
Rubber (crude) import- 
Co Be ee Ee Ibs. 49,377,138  ¢. 101,044,681... 172,068,428 
Sugar consumed....... Ibs. 4477,174,441 2. -7,360,130,811  .. —8,626,793,328 
Per Capita... ces ese 58.91... 79.90,. 86.00, 
Railways operated, Eee 198, 964 ne 249.992 .. *263,547 
Passengers carried. . 576,831,251 .. 971,683,199 .. *1,053,138, 718 
Passengers carried . Antisg : 16,038,076, 200 -. 32,338,496,329 . 835, 258, 497,509 
Freight carried 1 mi., tons 141,596,551,161 .. 255,016,910,451 . 288; 319, ‘890, 210 
Revenue per ton ee 
TAILS niasdie Aeneas 9a cs «729, wI9S~ .733 
Passenger cars in service. , AY Fa eon ae 47,0095. $3,466 
‘All other cars in service. 2,416,195 » <5 2,248,236 7. 2,450,356 
Vessels _ built, ‘American, 
gross tons 106,261 .. BIG SSO.» ak 393,790... 342,068 .. ~ 928,222 
Foreign trade, gross sons G{OS7S) ae SES ae 826,694 .. 791,825... 1,871,543 
Domestic trade and cod and 
mackerel fisheries. Ms 301-919" 7% 1,949,743. 4,338,145 .. 6,716,257. 5 3 6,517,886 
On Great Lakes ... 198,266... LSO5S8T ee 2,805 1008 oacg 318) 


Passing through atte 
Pa’ Marie Canal, net 


FOR oie tS Z 22,315,834 .<. 49'856,123.  .. 
Post-Omice Dept., STeNeS 280,806 .. Sy att ORS 102,354,579 .. 224,128,658 .. oR ot ics 
8 8 


i 


Post-offices. .......... _ 903... ae at fre i vs ,S8Q) >". (1 
Patents issued......... Yo: oe 26,499. Ss O80 > 44034 
Immigrants arrived. . . .no. | . 369, 980 a 448,572... 1,042,570 ,. 326,700 
Public school salaries « a } 137,687,746 .. 4253.91, 170" oe $23 10 91s 
Commercial failures... .no. 10,494 > << 12.6525 2c, 156 
i Sebiicies Bei iry a 8 ee: aie ant POET Os 302, assis 
elegrams sent........ ,167, es ; < 
Newspapers a periodicals $,135,405 (6) 90,000. Est. 
Monte ters ct 2080 as 20,806 .. 22,725 ‘ 28,167 
. il t Teachers’ salaries only. (d) 1912, 
CENTER OF POPULATION FROM 1790-1910 ; 
North West i : 
Census aa a! a + ao akaer i location Movement 


"West Virginia formed part of Virginia until 1863. n 


UNITED STATES pegged AND ASSAY THE PAN AMERICAN UNION ee 


The Pan American Union organ rpose 
Coinage mints of the United States are located in Philadel- eee oting friendship ibe cammpesce rere? Sy feces 
phia, Pa.; San Francisco, Cal; and Denver, Col. The eqern- erican Republics, each of which contributes to the mae 
ment assay offices are in New York, N. Y.; Carson, Nev.; tenance of the institution in Deonartion, ya its population, 

Denver, Col.; Boise, Idaho; Helena, Mont.: Charlotte, N, Cy building i ‘ which the Union is Wascugean take stands 
St. Louis, Mo.; Deadwood, 5. D.; Seattle, Wash.; New Orleans, upon land provided by the United Siete Sha coat er $200,000, 
La.; and Salt Lake City, Wak. The mint in Philadelphia was balding. costs 8 SE Oe ce fourths of which ‘was 
1852, and Denver, 1904, * Repub a of Estocmer pert ReMi x) 


\ ai 
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DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 
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DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


_ Prior to the discovery of electrical transmission of power over 
long distances, water power could be utilized only at the power 
site. This limited its development in most cases to compar- 
atively small units, and almost exclusively to manufacturing 
enterprises. The introduction of electric-power transmission 
not only provided, a means of supplying distant manufac- 
turing and domestic demands, but also opened up an entirely 
new power field, namely, the operation of street railways and 
lighting plants, and enormously increased the relative, impor- 
tance of water power. Thus the development of water power 
(based on installed wheel capacity) for railway and lighting 
purposes increased from 487,000 h.p. in 1902 to 1,441,000 h.p. 
In 1907 (the latest date for which statistics are available), or 
by nearly 200 per cent. In manufacturing industries, where 
transmission by electricity is infrequent, water-power develop- 
ment during the period 1900-1905 increased by only 11 per cent. 


Developed Water Power in Various States* 


Developed and under 
construction 


Total 


Commer- | Manufac- 
cial turing 


United States ... 


‘No. Atlantic States: 
Maine....... pe 65,360} 168,338} 100,000 333,698 
New Hampshire. 16,450} 103,658 13,500 133,608 
Vermont....... 53,648 40,197 44,460] 138, 305 
Massachusetts...} 76,697 53,922 14,620 145,239 
Connecticut..... 32,000 15,519 4,000 51,519 
New York...... 398,058} 315,313} 193,093 906,464 
New Jersey. EAZOO inva rebates 3, Wigs eos ales 7,200 
Pennsylvania....} 169,632]........ 13,142} 182,774 

__ So. Atlantic States: 

Virginia sc cfs. a. 33,700 17,620 44,800 96,120 

West Vir ania 5,250 16,150 1,250 22,650 

No. Carolina... . 82,960 14,050 61,425 158,435 

So. Carolina ee 135,040 47,457 95,585 278,082 

Georgia coc. ses 126,927 12,350} 286,350 425,627 

Blorida....303..-2; DOOD tee eece teen davies ol ere 5,000 
No. Central States: 

; Gs. Aexovon seca CW VAL ee Saree ae 6,675 10,700 
Indiana......... 10,425 4,250 1,000 15,675 
Illinois. .... ie 38,460 12,751 62,100 113,311 

- Michigan. ...... 102,682] 30.420] 117,650] 250,752 
Wisconsin....... 96,799 | 106,153 91,400 294,352 
Minnesota...... 95,815 72,200} 101,600 269,615 

OWEber siereeraise ie! 151,200 Woewic sce’ « 151,000 302,400 
So. Dakota... SOOO: | adirorcrelers 3,167 8,167 
SAS yess cla mister: CSB0O NT eas os 'e's ; 200 7,000 

So. Central States: 

Tenneéssee....... 62000 neste 3,862 65,862 
Alabama...... af 6,000 AOLADOsT aeteteict ise 16,450 


9 Western States: 


Montana.......} 139,260 244,960 

i ; <1] 52/100 94,400 

69,690 128,690 

Y 16,200 16,200 

; 52,700 55,300 

14/200 38,200 

300;510 416,210 

Te ee ate in Rr 143,600} 239,377 

California.......| 429,467 6,000] 732,749] 1,168,216 
Other States, not 

~~ enumeratedt....] 4,317 7,780 2,000| 14,097 


| ef 

*Ownership of less than 1,000 h.p: excluded. States omitted 
from this table had no concerns reporting developed water 
‘powers of 1,000 h.p. or,over. : : . 
 ¢Embracing one concern in Missouri and four each in Mary- 
land and Rhode Island. 

From the above table it is seen that the total horsepower 
‘owned by concerns reporting to the Bureau is 6,654,655, of 
“which 4,016,127 h.p. is developed and 2,638,528 h.p. undevel- 
oped. California leads with 14.5 per cent. of the “commercia 
power,” developed and under construction, followed by New 

Vork with 13.4 per cent, Washington with 10.1 per cent, 
4 lvania with 5.7 per cent, Iowa with 5.1 per cent, Mon- 


V 


1 power, 6,000,000 


tana with 4.7 per cent, South Carolina with 4.6 per cent 
Georgia with 4.3 per cent. Ohio has only about 4,000 hp. 
developed. : 

The five states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have 36 per cent of the developed 
manufacturing power and New York has 30 per cent, thus 
giving to these six States 66 per cent of the total. By far the 
greatest amount of undeveloped power is found in California. 
Geofgia is second and New York third. 


Potential Water Power in Various States* 
Potential horsepower on 


basis of 75 per cent 
efficiency 


+ Assumed 
Minimum maximum 
United States........ . .| 26,736,000 | 51,398,000 
oo Atlantic States: 

INC WE ate Sis bie biel" ie a6 oe 0.91 ¥\si¢ic 443,000 809,000 
New Hampshire.........002220! 135,000 246,000 
IERMONE Nissen scones ore 94,000 172,000 
MassachusettSste deck vous ee ores 118,000 228,000 
PRHOUG sland ts shoe cose acon 6,000 13,000 
GConnecticuty eect wei tees: 72,000 137,000 
Wews Workin yccos oes 1,037,000 1,698,000 
New Jersey....... 44,000 06,000 
Penrisylvaniagee oy svc-e whe ee ok 276,000 684,000 

South Atlantic States: 
Delaware ation. Set micbar cicete ae 5,000 11,000 
Marg landise siacian. ese seco 43,000 122,000 
District of Columbia............ §,000 11,000 
Wir gia mte sectet ciety ase Sweet 492,000 870,000 
West Mire imino, tachi cine visio jun 381,000 1,051,000 
NorthiCarolina tid... ss hee 578,000 875,000 
South Carolina .: 0's). 0000+. 460,000 677,000 
Georgia 2.35.8. Be sciaeccce setaee 374,000 627,000 
Flonidays a arcratsaaie rs tistenteeretas diets 8,000 13,000 
Western States: 
WM ouitama Sere ihorctets erase cierto viele 2,749,000 4,331,000 
TAAHO', oo alsne eivieftelere gnviaveis’elate 1,162,000 2,567,000 
Wyoming. nieen >: cee eee ane 773,000 1,305,000 
Colorado cid s eladts dtectinccdiene 842,000 1,697,000 
New Mexico) cised este hat see 100,000 439,000 
Arizong i 70 as ce Soe ease 893,000 1,698,000 
UES eo UAE EA IA IS ee IORI a 743,000 1,318,000 
NGVia a Sas crn sterleietes reloads 172,000 76, 
Washinetonderiekeianl.. cts a. os 4,932,000 | 8,647,000 
Oregon Wee col afataceteleriie vista <letwivin tiaras 3,148,000 6,613,000 
PT Cah rere aoe nek Sa 3,424,000 | 7,818,000 


* North and South Central States omitted. 


Approximately 11,500,000 h.p. or 43 per cent of the total 
estimated, minimum power of the country is found in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washington alone. The 
great central basin of the United States has practically no 
water power, the only plant of any consequence being at 
Keokuk, Iowa, where a dam has been built across the Missis- 
sippi which is capable of developing 300,000 horsepower. 

Water power is unlike most other natural resources in that 
it is not diminished by use, nor is it conserved by non-use. 
Coal which is not used to-day remains to be used hereafter. 
but the energy of water which is allowed to flow by unus 
neither increases nor decreases the future supply, but is irre- 
trievably lost. Our supply of coal—the rincipal source of 
energy—while vast, is not unlimited. he utilization of 
water power results in the saving of coal for future use. In 
other words, the real waste of water power is its non-use, while’ 
its development effects a conservation, not only of water power, 
but of our fuel supply as well. ; : 

In some parts of the country the estimate of coal consumed 
per horse-power per year ranges from ten to fourteen tons, 
while the same unit of power elsewhere within the United States 
calls for the expenditure of 1734 tons. If we take a fair average 
and make the allowance nine tons annually for each horse- 
h.p. developed by ira so a year 
reduction of the tax upon our mines of 54,000, ons of # 
or one-tenth of the coal now dug from the earth within our 


boundaries. 
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NATIONAL BANKING AND CURRENCY LAW 


NATIONAL BANKING AND CURRENCY LAW 


On December 23, 1913, Congress passed a new Banking and 
Currency law which is aimed to provide a more flexible currency 
to meet our needs as a growing nation. 


FEATURES OF THE LAW 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The Federal Reserve Board consists of seven. members, 
two of whom are the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The others are appointed by the 
Presieen Each member’ssalary is $12,000. Those appoint- 
ted are: 

A. C. Miller of California—10 year term. 

W. P. G. Harding of Alabama—8 year term. 

Frederic A. Delano of Ilinois—6 year term. 

Paul M. Warburg of New York—4 year term. 

Charles S. Hamlin of Massachusetts—10 year term. 

Mr. Harding is Governor of the Board and Mr. Warburg is 
Vice-Governor. 

Mr. Hamlin, the former Governor of the Board was re- 
appointed on Aug. 10, 1916 for 10 years. 


POWERS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

To examine Federal Reserve Banks and Member Banks. 

To permit or require Federal Reserve Banks to re-discount 
paper of other Federal Reserve Banks at rates to be fixed by 
this Board. 

To suspend for stated periods reserve requirements and to 
establish a tax on decreasing reserves. 

To regulate the issue of Notes. < 

To add to or reclassify Reserve and Central Reserve Cities. 

To suspend or remove officials of Federal Reserve Banks. 
nee require writing off doubtful assets of Federal Reserve 

anks. 

To suspend, liquidate or reorganize Federal Reserve Banks 
violating this Act. 

To require bonds of Federal Reserve Agents; to perform all 
duties, etc., specified or implied in this Act, and to make all 
necessary rules and regulations. 

To grant to national] banks when not in contravention of 
state law the right to act as trustee, executor, administrator or 
registrar of stocks and bonds. : 

To exercise functions of Clearing House for Federal Re- 
serve Banks,, or may designate a Federal Reserve Bank to do 
the same, and may require each Federal Reserve Bank to so act 
for its Member Banks. 

To levy upon Federal Reserve Banks semi-annual assessments 
sufficient to meet estimated expenses of the Board. 

To exercise general supervision over Federal Reserve Banks. 

To define character of bills eligible for discount by Federal 
Reserve Banks, and to limit and regulate rediscounts and 
acceptances. 

May establish rate of interest to be charged Federal Reserve 
Banks on Federal Reserve Notes issued. 

May fix the charges to be collected by Member Banks for 
checks cleared through Federal Reserve Banks. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS e 

There are 12 Federal Reserve Banks in a like number of 
districts known as Federal Reserye Districts covering the 
ta a continental United States. These 12 Banks are located 
as follows: 


1. Boston. 7. Chicago. 
2. New York. 8. St. Louis. 
3. Philadelphia. 9. Minneapolis. 
4, Cleveland. 10. Kansas City. 
5. Richmond. 11. Dallas. 
6. Atlanta. 12. San Francisco. 
Each of the Federal Reserve Banks is controlled by 9 directors 


elected or ise as follows: 3 

3—Elected by Member Banks representing banks. 

3—Elected by Member Banks representing business interests of 
relay Caen officers or employees of any bank not 
eligible. , ; 

3—Appointed by Federal Reserve Board, one a_person of 

king experience, to be chairman and designated as 

“Federal Reserve Agent.”’ Directors, officers, employees or 
stockholders of any bank not eligible. 

These banks must each have a capital of at least $4,000,000. 
Shares are $100 par value, tax exempt, to be subscribed b: 
Member Banks in District, and under certain conditions by U. of 
Treasury, and by general public, subscriptions or holdings by 
latter not to exceed -$25,000 by any individual, co-partner- 
ship or corporation. Only stock 
be voted; such stock not to be transferred nor hypothecated. 


1 


owned by Member Banks can ban 


Earnings:—6% cumulative dividends; remainder—% to 
surplus up to 40% of paid-in capital, after this all earnings to 
U. S. as a franchise tax, to be applied either to gold reserve, or 
to retirement of outstanding U. S. bonds. 

They must maintain reserves in gold or lawful money of at 
least 35% ofits deposits, in addition to 40% reserve against 
notes, but the Board has the right to waive this reserve in 
emergencies. 


MEMBER BANKS 


Every National Bank must, and eligible State Institutions 
may, at any time join the Federal Reserve Bank in their District, 
by subscribing to stock a sum equal to 6% of their paid-up 
capital and surplus, one-sixth to be payable on call, one-sixth 
within three months, and one-sixth within six months there- 
after, the remainder on call. State Banks may become National 
Banks. National-Banks are no longer required to deposit U. 
S. bonds with the Treasurer. Cone 

The law is very strict.regarding the reserves to be maintained 
by the Member Banks. The new Act has a tax—a kind of 
sliding scale—which it taxes a bank that falls below its re- 
quirements—but the system is so flexible as to enable the 
banking system always to meet emergencies. 


BASIS OF OUR NEW CURRENCY 


Our previous bank currency was issued on bonds of the 
United States Government as a basis. The more bonds we 
issued the more currency or money there might be in circulation, 
but the poorer was our credit asa Nation. The more it owed, 
the more money we had in circulation. The more bonds or in- 
debtedness the Government paid off, the less currency we had, 
and consequently in times when the Government was the 
soundest financially and was paying off its debts the fastest, 
the less notes the banks could issue for the development of the 
country. | 

The new form of currency is based—not on government 
bonds—but on credit. By the old system the banks used to 
invest their money at home, among their local people, when they 
could do so advantageously. But if there was not a demand for 
all their money at home, they were accustomed to send their 
surplus funds to their reserve city banks in the large centers 
like New York or Chicago. These reserve city banks paid 
two per cent. on the sums thus deposited. Or else, the local 
banks might send some of their funds to their correspondent 
banks with instructions to lend the money ‘on call’ at current 
money market rates—which means that frequently the local 
banks could get a higher rate of interest for the money in Wall 


Street than at home—with the deterrent effect upon local . 


industry. 


These funds were then loaned out on ‘liquid’ collateral— 
securities that could be converted rapidly into cash. Most of 
these liquid securities are New York Stock Exchange stocks 
or bonds. Lending money in this way, gave rise to speculation 
in Stock Exchange securities by Stock Exchange operators. 
The result of such speculation was to make a few men immensely 
rich and the banks had no control over the situation. 


The new legislation undoes this centralization of power and 


ae the banking system a unit under the Federal Reserve 
oard. 


These 12 Reserve Banks have a paid up capital of about .. 


$54,195,000. If reserve is low in one reserve center it will be 
shifted from one or more of the others in order to keep @ 
suitable. balance for the benefit of business, and to prevent 


a stringency of money or credit in any one section. 


New Currency Act will stop money panics by having all the 
resources of the country to apply in case of stress, with the banks 
freed from reserve requirements if necessary, and by having 
all the banks united as one unit to stop a run or a panic in any 
one portion of the country before it spreads. 


The United States has today over 30,000 banks of all kinds 
representing an average of one to every 3,300 inhabitants. 
these banks 19,240 are organized under State laws, while 3,24 
are designated as non-reporting banks by the Treasury De 
partment. The remaining 7,613, organized under the old 
national banking act, stand as the nucleus of the new Federal 
reserve system. ; if 


When the old national banking law was enacted in 1863, th 
king power of the United States was only $1,137,900, 
Today it is over $25,397,100,000. 


' ; \ 
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HOW TO GET 


For Works REpropucep IN Corres For SaLe.—1. Publish 
the work with the copyright notice. The notice may be in the 
form ‘‘ Copyright, 19....(year date of publication), by....... 
(mame of copyright proprietor).”” See below for additional 
information as to the form and place of the notice. The date 
in the copyright notice should agree with the year date of 
publication. 

2. Promptly after publication, send to the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., two copies of the best 
edition of the work, with an application for registration and a 
money order payable to the Register of Copyrights for the 
statutory registration fee of $1. As to special fee for regis- 
tration of photographs, see below. 

th the case of books the copies deposited must be accom- 
Panied by an affidavit, under the official seal of an officer 
authorized to administer oaths, stating that the type-setting, 
printing, and binding of the book have been performed within 
the United States. Affidavit and application forms will be 
supplied by the Copyright Office on request. 

This affidavit is not required in the case of a book of foreign 
origin in a language or languages other than English, as such 
books are not required to be manufactured in the United States. 

In the case of contributions to periodicals send one complete 
copy of the periodical containing the contribution with appli- 
cation and fee. No affidavit is required. 


For Works Not REPRODUCED IN CopriEs ror SALE.—Copy- 
Tight may aiso be had of the works of an author, of which 
€opies are not reproduced for sale, by the deposit, with claim 
of copyright, of one complete copy of such work if it bea 
lecture or similar production or a dramatic musical or 
dramatico-musical composition; of a title and description, 
with one print taken from each scene or act, if the work be a 
motion-picture photoplay; of a photographic print, if the work 

_bea photograph; of a title and description, with not less than 
two prints taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture; if the work be a motion picture other than a photo- 
play; or of a photograph or other identifying reproductions 
thereof, if it be a work of art or a plastic work or drawing. 
But the privilege of registration of copyright secured here- 

under shall not exempt the copyright proprietor from the de- 
posit of copies, where the work is later reproduced in copies for 

) sale. ; 

Frrs.—The statutory fee for registration of any work is one 
dollar, including a certificate of registration under seal. In the 
case of a photograph, if a certificate is not demanded the fee 

‘is fifty cents. In the case of several volumes of the same book 
deposited at the same time, only one registration at one fee 

" is required. 

Notice or Copyricnr my Prinrep Worxs.—The law 
prescribes that the copyright notice shall consist either of the 
word ‘‘Copyright” or the abbreviation ‘“‘Copr.”, accompanied 
by the name of the copyright proprietor, and the year in which 
publication was made. In the case, however, of copies of 
works specified in subsections (F) to (K) inclusive, of section 5 

_of the copyright art namely, maps, works of art, reproductions 
‘of works of art, drawings or plastic works, photographs, and 

rints or pictorial illustrations, the notice may consist of the 
letter Cinclosed within a circle, accompanied by the initials, 


INFRINGEMENT 


Tf any person shall infringe the copyright in any work pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of the United States, such 
person shall be liable: Oe 3 oe 

_ (a) To an injunction restraining such infringement. 
_(b) To pay to the copyright proprietor such damages as the 
copyright proprietor may have suffered due to the infringement 
as well as all the profits which the infringer shall have made 
from such infringement, and in proving profits the plaintiff 
ghall be required to prove sales o : 1 b 
required to prove every element of cost which he claims, or in 
lieu of actual damages and profits such damages as to the court 
shall appear to be just and in assessing such damages the 
‘court may, in its discretion, allow the amounts as hereinafter 
stated, but in case of a newspaper reproduction of a copy- 
righted photograph such damages shall not exceed the sum of 
| bd nor be less than the sum of $50, and in the case of the in- 
ingement of a undramatized or _hon-dramatic work by 
‘means of motionpictures, where the infringer shall show that 


1 


* 


o- 


ly and the defendant shall be 
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A COPYRIGHT 
Monogram, mark, or symbolof the copyright proprietor: 
Provided, That on some accessible peor Of dich tenis 
or of the margin, back, permanent base, or pedestal, or 
of the substance on which such copies shall be mounted, his 
name shall appear. But in the case of works in which copy- 
right is subsisting when this act shall go into effect, the notice 
of copyright may be either in one of the forms prescribed herein 
or in one of those prescribed by the Act of June eighteenth 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four. : 


In the case of a periodical the notice should be applied either 
upon the title-page, or upon the first page of text of each 
separate number, or under the title heading; if a musical work 
upon its title page or the first page of music. : 

One notice of wopy ete in each number of a newspaper or 
periodical published sufiices. 

Where the copyright proprietor has sought to comply with 
the law with respect to notice, the omission of such notice by 
mistake from a particular copy or copies shall not invalidate the 
copyright or prevent recovery for infringement against any 
person who, after actual notice of the copyright, begins an under- 
taking to infringe it, but shall protect an innocent infringer who 
has been misled by the omission of the notice against the re- 
covery of damages. 

Remittances should be made by money order, payable to 
the Register of Copyrights. All remitters are respectfully urged 
to send an identifiable remittance. Postage stamps or checks 
should not be sent as fees. 

APPLICATION Forms.—The Copyright office has issued the 
following application forms, which should be used when apply- 
ing for copyright registration: , 

Al. Book by citizen or resident of the U. S. 

A1 for. Book by citizen or resident of a foreign country, but 
manufactured in the U. S. 

A2. Edition printed in the United States of a book originally 
published abroad in English. 

A3. Book by foreign author in foreign language. 

A4. Ad interim. Book published abroad in the English 
language. 

A5. Contribution to a newspaper or periodical. 

Bi. Periodical. Registration of single issue: 

B2. Periodical. General application and deposit. 

C. Lecture, sermon, or address. : 

D1. Published dramatic composition. 

D2. Dramatic composition not reproduced for sale. 

D3. Dramatico-musical composition. 

Ei. Published musical composition. 

E2. Musical composition not reproduced for sale. 

F. Published map. . 

G. Work of art (painting, drawing, or sculpture); or model 
or design for a work of art. 

H. Reproduction of a work of art. : ; 

I. Drawing or plastic work of a scientific or technical 
character. : 

Ji. Photograph published for sale. 

J2. Photograph not reproduced for sale. 

K. Print or pictorial illustration. 

L. Motion-picture photoplays; 

M. Motion pictures other than photoplays. 


OF COPYRIGHT 


he was not awarethat he was infringing, and that such in- 
fringement could not have been reasonably foreseen, such 
damages shall not exceed the sum of $100; and in the 
case of an infringement of a copyrighted dramatic or dramatico- 
musical work by the maker of motion pictures and his agencies 
for distribution thereof to exhibitors, where such infringer 
shows that he was not aware that he was infringing a copy- 
righted work and that such infringements could not reason- 
ably have been foreseen, the entire sum of such damages re- 
coverable by, the copyright proprietor from such infringin, 

maker and his agencies for the distribution to exhibitors o! 
such infringing motion picture shall not exceed the sum of 
$5,000 nor be less than $250, and such damages shall in no 
other case exceed the sum of $5,000 nor be less than the sum of 
$250, and shall not be regarded as a penalty. | But the forego- 
ing exceptions shall not deprive the copyright proprietor of 
any other remedy given him under this law, nor Shall the 
limitation as to the amount of recovery apply to infringements 
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occurring after the actual notice to a defendant, either by 
service of process ina suit or other written notice served upon 
him. 


1. In the case of a painting, statue, or sculpture, $10 for 
every infringing copy made or sold by or found in the possession 
of the infringer or his agents or employers: 


2. In the case of any work enumerated in section five of the 
Copyright Act, except a painting, statue or sculpture, $1 for 
every infringing copy made or sold by or found in the possess- 
ion of the infringer or his agents or employees: 


3. In the case of a lecture, sermon, or address, $50 for every 
infringing delivery: : : 
4, In the case of a dramatic or dramatico-musical or a 
‘ choral or orchestral composition, $100 for the first and $50 for 
every subsequent infringing performance; in the case of 
other musical compositions $10forevery infringing performance: 
(c) To deliver up on oath, to be impounded during the 
pendency of the action, upon such terms and conditions as the 
court may prescribe, all articles alleged to infringe a copyright: 
(d) To deliver up on oath for destruction all the infring- 
ing copies or devices, as well as all plates, moulds, matrices 
or other means for making such infringing copies as the court 
may order: 


THE NOBEL PRIZES 


Five prizes are annually awaraed from the fund of $9,000,000 
bequeathed for the purpose by Alfred Bernard Nobel, a Swedish 
inventor, who died in 1896. From the invention and manu- 
facture of dynamite and smokeless powder he made his fortune, 
The prizes average about $40,000 each annually, and with gold 
_ medals and diplomas, are awarded on December 10 of each year, 
the anniversary of the death of the founder. The sum available 
for the prizes is divided into five equal parts and distributed as 
follows: “One to the person who, in the domain of physics, has 
made the most important discovery or invention, one to the 
person who has made the most important chemical discovery 
orinvention, one to the person who has made the most important 
discovery in the domain of medicine or physiology, one to the 
person who in literature has provided the most excellent work 
of an idealistic tendency, and one to the person who has worked 
most or best for the fraternization of nations and the abolition 
or reduction of standing armies, and in the calling and propa- 
gating of peace congresses.” 

The Swedish Academy of Science awards the prizes in physics 
and in chemistry; the Caroline Institute in Stockholm that in 
medicine; the Swedish Academy in Stockholm that in literature; 
and a committee of five members, chosen by the Norwegian 
Storthing (legislature), the peace prize. ~The Nobel Institute 
beganits work in 1900. It is composed of four members, who 
must be Swedes, elected for two years each by deputies selected 
by the four institutions named, and a fifth, chosen by the Swed- 
ish Government, who is president of the Institute. The Insti- 
tute has the care of the funds and hands over to the awarders 
the amounts to be given as prizes. Within six months after the 
awards the recipients, except of the peace prize, are expected to 
lecture before the institution charged with the award. 

The prizes for 1916 and those following will be reduced 
$5,000, representing the amount of the new Swedish Defense 


ax, 

The awards for 1915 were as follows: 2 
Medicine—(1914) Dr. Robert Barany of Vienna University. 

No prize for 1915, 
Physics—Thomas A. Edison, U. S. and Nikola Tesla. 
Chemisty—Prof. Theodor Svedberg i A 
Literature—Romain Roland, France; Hendrik Pontoppidan, 

Troles Lund, Denmark and Verner von Heidenstam, Sweden. 
Peace—No ee awarded since 1913 

Up_to the present time six Americans have received 
the Nobel prizes. They are Prof. Albert A. Michelson, of the 
University of Chicago, who was awarded the prize for physics 
in 1907; Theodore Roosevelt, who received the peace prize in 
1906, in recognition of his efiorts to end the war between Russia 
and Japan, Dr. Alexis Carrel, for medicine and Elihu Root for 

ace in 1912, Prof. Theodore W. Richards of Harvard 

niversity for Chemistry in 1914 and Thomas A. Edison who 
received the prize for Physics in 1915. 


INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT 


(e) Whenever the owner ora musical copyright has used or 
permitted the use of the copyrighted work upon the parts of 
musical instruments serving to reproduce mechanically the 
musical work, then in case of infringement of such copyright by the 
unauthorized manufacture, use, or sale of interchangeable parts, 
such as disks, rolls, bands, or cylinders for use in mechanical 
music-producing machines adapted to reproduce the copy- 
righted music, no criminal action shall be brought, but in a 
civil action an injunction may be granted upon such terms as 
the court may impose, and the plantiff shall be entitled to.re- 
coverin lieu of profits and damages a royalty provided also 
that whenever any person in the absence of a license agreement, 
intends to use a copyrighted musical composition upon the parts 
of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically the musical 
work, relying upon thecompulsory license provision of this act, 
he shall serve notice of such intention, by registered mail, upon 
the copyrighted proprietor at his last address disclosed by the 
records of the copyright office, sending to. the copyright office 2 
duplicate of such notice; and in case of his failure so to do the 
court may,in its discretion, in addition, award the complain- 
ant a further sum, not to exceed three times the amount pro- 
vided by section one, subsection (e), of the Copyright Act, by 
way of damages, and not as a penalty, and also a temporary 
injunction until the full award is paid. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford University, Eng., were 
established under the will of Cecil Rhodes, the South African 
millionaire. He died at Cape Town, March 26, 1902, and his 
will, dated July 1, 1899, directed the trustees to apply a part of . 
his fortune, about $10,000,000, to the establishment of a fund 
for the support of a certain number of scholarships to cover the 
cost of a three years’ course at Oxford. He allotted 100 to the 
United States (two to each State and Territory), 15 to Germany, 
and from 3 to 9 each to the several British Colonies. In their 
award account was to be taken not only of scholastic and liter- 
ary attainments, but also of qualities of manhood, truth, cour- 
age, devotion to duty, generosity, kindness, mora] force of char- 
acter, desire to serve the public, and success in athletic'sports. 
The methods of choosing the scholars vary. In most of the 
States of this country the choice is left to a Committee of Selec- 
tion. This system also prevails in four Canadian provinces, 
and in Bermuda, Jamaica, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and 
Australia. In Cape Colony the scholars are chosen by the 
schools to which the scholarships are assigned, and in Germany 
the students are named by the Emperor. In a few of the States 
in this country and some Canadian provinces the choice is made 
in turn by thel eading universities. In this country candidates 
must have completed in a satisfactory manner atleast two years’ 
work in a college of liberal arts and sciences. The limits of age 
are 19 and 25. The student must be a U. S. citizen with five 
years’ domicile and be unmarried. The annual allowance to 
each student is £300 (about $1,500), payable in quarterly instal- 
‘ments, and is expected to meet the expenses of the year for both 
term time and vacation, The first payment is not made until 
a student has gone into college residence at Oxford. Qualify- 
ing examinations, which are not competitive, are held in Octo~ 
ber in some states, every year. The next examinations will 
be in 1917. Information in regard to particulars can be secured 
at any college, or from F. J. Wylie, Oxford Secretary to the 
Rhodes Trustees, Oxford, Eng., or the Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trust, Seymour House Waterloo Place, London, S. W. 


NEW METHOD OF ELECTING RHODES SCHOLARS 


In July 1914, the Rhodes Trustees announced a change in > 
the method of electing scholars for the United States. Instead 
of, as heretofore, choosing from the 48 states in two consecutive 
years and skipping the third year, the scholars will be chosen 
yearly in future from two-thirds of the states. - The sixteen 
states to be omitted at the 1917 examinations are: California, 
Washington, Oregon, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, Georgia, Texas, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. From those states scholars will be 
selected in 1918, and sixteen other states willbe omitted. 
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A marriage license is a prerequisite of marriage in all states 
and territories. 

_ The age at which minors are capable of marrying varies con- 
siderably. For males it is 14 in Kentucky, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Virginia; 15 in Kansas and Mis- 
souri; 16 in District of Columbia, Iowa, North Carolina, Texas 
and Utah; 17 in Alabama, Arkansas and Georgia; 18 in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Indiana, Indian Territory,* Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 

y North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming; 21 in Washington. The 
age at which female minors may marry is only 12 in Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Rhode Island and Virginia; it is 
13 in New Hampshire; 14 in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina, Texas and Utah; 15 in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota and Wisconsin; 16 in Arizona, Indiana, 

ichigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Wyoming; 18 in Idaho, New York and Washington. No 
age is fixed by statute for males or females in Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee or Vermont. 
_ Zhe age for males below which parental consent to marriage 
is required is 16 in Tennessee; 18 in North Carolina and Idaho; 
21 in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California (not required if 
man has been previously married), Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Indian Territory,* In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine (if parent 
or guardian is living in the state), Maryland, Massachusetts, 

_ Minnesota (unless male has been married before), Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin (who have not married 

_ before, and have a parent or guardian residing in the state), and 
Wyoming. Parental consent for males is not required in 
Georgia, Michigan, New Hampshire or New York. Girls under 
16 must have parental consent in Tennessee; 18 is the age 
below which parental consent is required for females in Alabama, 

_ Arizona, Arkansas, California (unless applicant has been pre- 

_ viously married), Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia 
(unless previously married), Georgia, Idaho, Indian Territory,* 

Indiana (except that where parent or guardian does not live 
in the state, if. the girl has resided within the county where li- 

-cense is sought for one month preceding such application, 

_ license may issue), Iowa, Kansas, Maine (if parents or guardians 
live in the state), Massachusetts, Michigan (unless married 
before), Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington 
and Wisconsin (if the person has not had a former husband, and 
has a parent or guardian residing in the state.) Oregon provides 

that if either party has no parent or guardian resident in the 
stdte, and the female has resided within the county where the 
license is applied for for the six months next preceding such ap- 
plication, the license may issue, if otherwise proper, without 
rental consent. Girls below 21 must have parental consent 
in Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. No 
rental consent is required for girls in New Hampshire or 
ew York. ’ c 

Kansas has a law which provides that no phere judge shall 
issue a license authorizing the marriage of any male person 
‘under the age of 21, or female person under the age of 18 years, 
except with the Consent of his or her father, mother or guard- 
jan, * * * and where such consent shall have been given, no 
license shall be issued to any male person under 17 or female 
under 15 without the consent of the probate judge in addition 
thereto. hae x 

Marri is prohibited in many states between whites and 
persons of negro descent, between whites and Indians, between 

‘first cousins, and between step-relatives. Some states prohibit 
the marriage of epileptics and imbeciles. Hach state has pro- 
hibited degrees of relationship: between which marriages are 
void, a Cie 

| pie e is 

nion a 
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rmitted for various causes in all states of the 
outh Carolina, which has no divorce law. Statis- 
there are more divorces in cities than in the coun- 
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try, and that more divorces are granted in the western than in 
the eastern states. Although occasionally checked or retarded 
by commercial crises, periods of business depression, or other 
causes, there is a marked increase in the divorce rate. In only 
four years—1870, 1884, 1894 and 1902—was the divorce rate 
for the country as a whole lower than in the preceding year, 
while the rate was greater than the preceding year in 29 Cases. 
The upward movement, although varying in intensity in dif- 
ferent sections, has been general throughout the country. 
Statistics showing occupations of divorced men place at the 
head of the list actors, professional showmen, musicians and 
teachers of music, commercial travelers, telegraph and telephone 
operators, physicians and surgeons; at the end of the list come 
teamsters, clergymen and agricultural laborers. Figures thus 
confirm the popular impression that divorce is unusually preva- 
lent among actors. 

Residence required before applicants can be granted a divorce 
varies in the different states from six months to five years. 

P are statutory causes for absolute divorce are summarized as 
ollows: 

Abandonment or desertion: In all states except New York, 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Refusal to move to state: Tennessee. 

Extreme cruelty: In all states except New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Iowa, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Indian Territory.* 

Attempt to take life: Ilinois, Tennessee, Louisiana. 

Violence endangering life: Pennsylvania, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Arkansas, Indian Territory.* 

Indignities and defamation: Pennsylvania, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Arkansas, Indian Territory,* Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Oregon. 

Adultery: In all states except South Carolina. 

Crime against nature: Alabama. 

Lewd conduct; Kentucky. 

Loathsome disease: Kentucky. 

Habitual drunkenness: In all states except Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

exas. 

Habitual use of drugs: Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Mississippi. 

Neglect to provide: Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington. 

Neglect of duty: Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Idaho, California. 

Violent temper: Florida, Kentucky. 4 

Intolerant religious belief: New Hampshire, Kentucky. 

Conviction or imprisonment for crime: In_all states except 
Maine, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida. pet +3 

Fugitive from justice: Virginia, Louisiana. i 

Duress or force (lack of real consent to marriage): Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Washington. i 

Fraud or fraudulent (marriage) coniract:, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Ohio, Kansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Washington. : . - 

M aes incapacity: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Indian Territory,* Idaho, Utah, Washington. 

Want of age: Delaware. ! 

Impotency or physical incapacity: In all states except Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New. York, District of Columbia, South 
Carolina, Towa: See eke eee South Dakota, Louisiana, Texas, 

ontana, Idaho, California. 
eee before marriage by other than husband: In all states 
except Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory,* Texas, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California. eer 

Tilicit carnal intercourse before marriage: Maryland, Virginia, 


West Virginia. 


; : * Since 1907 under the jurisdiction of Oklahoma. 


, 
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Bigamy: Pennsylvania, Florida, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Indian Territory,* 
Oklahoma, Colorado. : ; 

Consanguinity: Pennsylvania, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi. 

Void and voidable marriage (not otherwise specified): Rhode 
Island, Delaware. 

Previous divorce in another-state: Florida, Ohio, Michigan. 

Misconduct:- Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

Vagrancy (includes treatment endangering reason or injuring 
health): Missouri, Wyoming. 

Voluntary separation: Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Kentucky. 

Civil death: Rhode Island. 

Presumption of death: Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

Causes deemed sufficient by court: Washington. 

When divorce is refused: In many states divorce is refused 
where there has been collusion, connivance, condonation or 
recrimination. It is probably true that in those states in which 
no mention is made in the statutes of these defenses, a showing 
of any of them would nevertheless be a sufficient ground for 
refusing the divorce. 

Collusion is an agreement between husband and wife that 
one of them shall commit, or appear to have committed, or be 
represented in court as having committed, acts constituting a 
cause of divorce, for the purpose of enabling the other to obtain 
a divorce. 

Connivance is the corrupt consent of one party to the com- 
mission by the other of the acts constituting the cause of divorce. 

Condonation is the conditional forgiveness, either express or 
implied, of a matrimonial offense constituting a cause of divorce. 

Recrimination is a showing by the defendant of any cause of 
divorce against the plaintiff, in bar of the plaintiff’s cause of di- 
vorce. 

Change of name after divorce: In Arkansas, Connecticut, 
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Illinois, Indian Territory,* Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Okla- 
homa and Rhode Island, when a divorce is granted to a woman 
her name may be changed to that of a former husband or to her 
maiden name. In the District of Columbia, Georgia, Maine, 
Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin such change may be made 
in all cases, whether the woman is plaintiff or defendant. In 
Michigan, whether plaintiff or defendant, the court may decree 
to restore the maiden name to a woman, or the name she legally 
bore prior to her marriage to the husband in the divorce suit, or 
allow her to adopt another name, except where there is a minor 
child of the parties. In New Jersey in case of absolute divorce 
a woman may assume her maiden name provided that she file 
with the county clerk of the county in which she lives, and the 
county clerk of the county in which she lived when the divorce 
was granted, declaration of her intention so to do, and the date 
on which such change of name is to be made. 

In Arizona the wife may change her name, if it is specially 
prayed for in the pleadings. In Texas the statute provides for 
the change of name of either party, if such change is specially 
pleaded. In Delaware the court may change the name of the 
wife, and of any or all issue born during the marriage. In Ver- 
mont the court may allow the woman to assume her maiden 
name, and may change the names of minor children of divorced 
parents when application for that purpose is made in the peti- 
tion for divorce. : 

Uniform divorce legislation: For more than 25 years the ad- 
visability of securing uniform divorce laws throughout the 
country has attracted attention. According to.the opinion of 
national legislators and all writers, the Federal Congress can 
not deal with this matter without an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and efforts have therefore been concentrated~on se- 
curing uniform divorce laws under state legislation. 


* Since 1907 under the jurisdiction of Oklahoma. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


The Rockefeller Foundation was chartered May 14th, 1913, 
in New York City. It was organized for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and maintaining a fund or funds, and applying the 
income and punripal thereof to promote the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world. Appropriations are made by the 
board of directors or the executive committee on the report and 
recommendation of the secretary or any other officer or member 
of the Foundation. The total funds, securities and other 
sources of income held December ist, 1914, amounted to 
$103,930,817.19. From the income, $2,000,000 annually, or 
as much thereof as he shall designate, shall be applied during 
the lifetime of John D. Rockefeller to specific objects within 
the corporate purposes of the Foundation, as he may from time 
to time direct. Any balance of the $2,000,000 not thus desig- 
nated during the fiscal year is transferred to the income of the 
foundation, to be used as it may see fit. 

The major part of the Foundation’s work consists in making 
contributions to other agencies carrying on philanthropic ac- 
tivities. The appropriations are in general made in the form 
of pledges to particular institutions for definite amounts, and 
when once made each pledge becomes a contract which is not 
subject to review by the Foundation. The Foundation has 

embarked upon the following activities: 

' The organization of the International Healih Commission for 
a worldwide campaign against the hookworm disease. A repre- 
sentative was sent around the world to visit foreign countries 
where the greatest infection was known to exist. Upon his 
recommendations, work was inaugurated to combat the trouble, 
in British West Indies, Central America, Ceylon, Malay States 
and the Philippines. 

_ The promotion of medical education and public health in China. 
Before undertaking this important work, a commission of three 
persons was sent to China, and after spending four months in 
that country, made a report of ‘the findings; this in order that 
the Foundation might proceed intelligently. Its recommenda- 
tions are now receiving consideration. 

The investigation of industrial relations. Having in mind that 
hardly any relation in life is more far reaching than the indus- 
trial relation, and particularly having in view the growing ten- 
dency to misunderstanding and lack of harmony between em- 
ployers and employes, the Foundation feels that if it can work 
out sound and substantial improvements in the relation of 
capital and labor, it can hardly do anything better calculated 
to “promote the well-being of mankind.” The inquiry will 


not be local or restricted, but the experience of the several 
countries of the world will be drawn upon. 

_ Belgian Relief. To investigate for the Foundation the effi- 
ciency of the distributing organization, a commission of three 
sailed for Europe November 11, 1914. They reported in highest 
praise of the activities of the authorities engaged in the relief 
work. However, as the object was to start a stream, of food 
supplies flowing into Blegium with the least possible delay, the 
Foundation sent its first ship November 2nd, before the in- 
vestigating commission started. This vessel contained 28,500 
barrels of flour, 14,000 100-lb. packets of rice, 600,000 pounds of 
beans, 100,000 pounds of bacon. On a second voyage the ship 
carried 3,500 tons of food and clothing; another ship carried 
4,800 tons of food; another a cargo of wheat. The Foundation 
spent over $1,000,000 on ships and cargoes. It also chartered 
a steamship pier, to facilitate loading of supplies, and furnished. 
ships to carry contributions from other sources. 

During the first year of its existence the Foundation pledged. 
$10,000 a year for ten years to the American Academy in 
Rome; $20,000 a year for ten years to the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, for Widows’ 
Pensions; purchased in Louisiana 85,000 acres on the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico at a cost of $225,000, as.a refuge for mi- 
gratory birds, to prevent wanton destruction of birds, important 
to agricultural interests in keeping down insect pests, whic’ 
inflict a loss on the country annually of approximatel 


Lea 
uring the winter of 1914-1915 the Foundation 
to assist in the relief of the poor in New York. sth paar 
Other appropriations were: $750,000 to Wellesley College, 
because of its extensive fire loss; and $2,550,000 to the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, for addition to land, 
buildings and endowment. (A physician was sent to Texas 
by the Institute to instruct the health authorities and private 
physicians as to the proper method of dealing with epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis; the new curative serum was admin- _ 
istered to hundreds, with resulting decrease of the normal 
death rate from 75% to less than 25%.) ; 
The annual meeting is held on the Wednesday next preceding 
the fourth Thursday of January. Stated meetings are held 
on the Wednesday next preceding the fourth Thursday of May 
and October in each year. oe 
ree office of the corporation is at 61 Broadway, New 
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RULES GOVERNING THE GRANTING OF PASSPORTS 


1. By Wom IssvEp anp ReErusat to Issur.—No one 
but the Secretary of State may grant and issue passports in the 
United States (Revised Statutes, sections 4075, 4078), and he 
is empowered to refuse them in his discretion. ; 

Passports are not issued by American diplomatic and con- 
sular officers abroad, except in cases of emergency; and a citizen 
who is abroad and desires to procure a Passport must apply 
therefor through the nearest diplomatic or consular officer to 
the Secretary of State. 

Applications for passports by persons in Porto Rico or the 
Philippines should be made to the Chief Executives of those 
islands. The evidence required of such applicants is the same 
as that required of applicants in the United States. 

2. FEr.—By act of Congress approved March 23, 1888, a 
fee of one dollar is required to be collected for every citizen’s 
passport. That amount in currency or postal money order 
should accompany each application made by a citizen of the 
United States. Orders should be made payable to the Dis- 
bursing Clerk of the Department of State. Drafts or checks 
will not be accepted. z - 

3. APPLICATIONS.—A person who is entitled to receive a 
Passport, if within the United States, must make a written 
application, in the form of an affidavit, to the Secretary of State. 
The application must be made by the person to whom the pass- 
port is to be issued and signed by him, as it isnot competent 
for one person to apply for another. 

The affidavit must be attested by an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, and if he has an official seal it must be affixed. 
If he has no seal, his official character must be authenticated by. 
certificate of the proper legal officer. 

Tf the applicant signs by mark, two attesting witnesses to his 
Signature are required. ‘The applicant is required to state the 

_ date and place of his birth, his occupation, the place of his per- 
manent residence and within what length of time he will return 

_ to the United States with the purpose of residing and performing 
the duties of citizenship. 

The applicant must take the oath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The application must be accompanied by a description of the 

person applying, and should state the following particulars, 
Age, — years; stature, — feet — inches (English measure); 


Viz.: 
BOLChcad. =>) eves, 7 Hose; -—;'_ “mouth, ©; 
chin, —; hair, -—; complexion, —; face, —. 


. The application must be accompanied by a certificate from 
at least one credible witness that the applicant is the person he 
_ represents himself to be, and that the facts stated in the affi- 

davit are true to the best of the witness’s knowledge and belief. 

4, Native Cit1zENs.—An application containing the infor- 
mation indicated by rule 3-will be sufficient-evidence in the case 
of native citizens; but : ; : : 
_ A person of the Chinese race, alleging birth in the United 

States, must obtain from the Commissioner of Immigration or 
_ Chinese inspector in charge at the port through which he pro- 
_ poses to leave the country a certificate upon his application, 
under the seal of such officer, showing that there has been 

granted to him by the latter a return certificate in accordance 
with rule 16 of the Chinese Regulations of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor. For this oy Tees special blank forms of 

application for passports are provided. ae i 
; EPs poxts aed by the Department of State or its diplomatic 

or consular representatives are intended for identification and 
' protection in foreign countries, and not to facilitate entry into 

the United States, immigration being under the supervision of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

- 5, A Person Born ABROAD WHOSE FATHER Was A NATIVE 
_Crren oF THE UNniTEp Statrs.—In addition to the statements 
“required by rule 3, his application must show that his father was 
‘born in the United States, resided therein, and was a citizen at 

the time of the applicant’s birth. The Department may require 

that this affidavit be supported by that of one other citizen 
acquainted with the facts. si 

- 6. NATURALIZED C1T1zENs.—In addition to the statements 

required by rule 3, a naturalized citizen must transmit his cer- 

tificate of naturalization, or a duly certified copy of the court 
record thereof, with his application. It will be returned to him 
after inspection. He must state in his affidavit when and from 
what port he emigrated to this country, what ship he sailed on, 
“where he has lived since his arrival in the United States, when 
and before what court he was naturalized, and that he is the 
identical person described in the certificate of naturalization. 
The signature to the application should conform in orthograp 


=~ 


to the applicant’s name as written in his certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, or an explanation of the difference should be submitted. 

7. WomaAn’s APPLICATION.—If she is unmarried, in addition 
to the statements required by rule 3, she should state that she 
has never been married. If she is the wife or widow of a native 
citizen of the United States the fact should be made to appear 
in her application which should be made according to the form 
prescribed for a native citizen whether she was born in this 
country or abroad. If she is the wife or widow of a naturalized 
citizen, in addition to the statements required by rule 3, she must 
transmit for inspection her husband’s certificate of naturalization, 
ora certified copy of the court record thereof, must state that she 
is the wife (or widow) of the person described therein, and must 
set forth the facts of his emigration, naturalization, and resi- 
dence, as required in the rules governing the application of a 
naturalized citizen. A married woman’s citizenship follows that 
of her husband so far as her international status is concerned. 
It is essential, therefore, that a woman’s marital relations be 
indicated in her application for a passport, and that in the case 
of a married woman her husband’s citizenship be established. 

8. THE CHILD OF A NATURALIZED Ciri1zEN CLAIMING CITIZEN- 
SHIP THROUGH THE NATURALIZATION OF THE PARENT.—In addi- 
tion to the statements required by rule 3, the applicant must 
state that ne or she is the son or daughter, as the case may be, 
of the person described in the certificate of naturalization, which 
must be submitted for inspection, and must set forth the facts 
of emigration, naturalization, and residence, as required in the 
rule governing the application of a naturalized citizen. 

9. A RESIDENT OF AN INSULAR POSSESSION OF THE UNITED 
States WHo Owes ALLEGIANCE TO THE UNITED STATES.—In 
addition to the statements required by rule 3, he must state that 
he owes allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government; and must 
submit affidavits from at least two credible witnesses having 
good means of knowledge in substantiation of his statements of 
birth, residence and loyalty. 

10. ExprratTIon OF Passport.—A passport expires two years 
from the date of its issuance. A new one will be issued upon a 
new application, and if the applicant be a naturalized citizen, 
the old passport will be accepted in lieu of a certificate of natu- 
ralization, if the application upon which it was issued is found 
to contain sufficient information as to the naturalization of the 
applicant. Passports are not renewed by the Department, but 
a person abroad holding a passport issued by the Department 
may have it renewed for a period of two years upon presentin, 
it to \a diplomatic or principal consular officer of the Unite 
States when it is about to expire. 

11. Wirz, Mivor CaritpreNn, AND SERVANTS.—When the 
applicant is accompanied by his wife, minor children, or servant 
who would be entitled to receive a passport, it will be sufficient 
to state the fact, giving the respective ages of the children and 
the allegiance of the servant, when one passport will suffice for 
all. For any other person in the party a separate passport will 
be required. A woman’s passport may include her minor chil- 
dren and servant under the above-named conditions. (The term 
servant does not include a governess, tutor, pupil, companion, 
or person holding like relations to the applicant for a passport.) 

12, TrTLEs.—Professional and other titles will not be inserted. 
in passports. i 

i. ue Forms or AppricaTion.—They will be furnished 
by the Department to persons who desire to apply for passports, 
but are not furnished, except as samples, to those who make a 
business of procuring passports. 

14, hopeess 2 Commninications should be addressed to the 
Department of State, Bureau of Citizenship, and each communi- 
cation should give the post-office address of the person to whom 
the answer is to be directed. 


Section 4075 of the Revised Statutés of the United States, as 
amended by the act of Congress, approved June 14, 1902, pro- 
vides that “the Secretary of State may grant and issue pass- 
ports, and cause passports to be granted, issued, and verified in 
foreign countries by such diplomatic or consular officers of the 
United States, and by such chief or other executive officer of the 
insular possessions of the United States, and under such rules 
as the President shall designate and prescribe for and on behalf 
of the United States.” 4 , 

The Secretary of State is authorized to make Tegulations on 
the subject of granting and issuing passports additional to these 


hy rules and not inconsistent with them. 
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THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND- RECALL 


THE INITIATIVE 

The progress of popular government in this country has been 

eatest in the advance of the initiative and the referendum. 
By the former the people are empowered to pass laws and or- 
dinances which the ordinary legislative bodies are powerless to 
change or modify. § if 

The initiative was first adopted by Switzerland in 1891 and 
in the United States by South Dakota in 1898. Prior to 1911 
ten States provided some method for direct legislation by the 
people. In that year Arizona was admitted as a State with a 
constitution containing the initiative and the referendum, and 
California adopted the initiative by constitutional amendment. 
Since that time it has been adopted by several other States in 
the adoption of new constitutions or by amendment of the original. 

The power of the initiative may extend to the adoption of 
constitutional amendment ‘as well as to the ordinary legislation 
or it may be restricted to the latter alone. , 

The petition of from five to twenty-five per cent. of the 
qualified voters, varying in the different localities, is necessary 
in order to bring a matter of legislation before the people for 
vote. The normal is from eight to ten percent. The majority 
required for the adoption of any law or ordinance so passed on 
may be a majority of all the votes cast at the election or a 
majority of the votes cast for or against the particular measure. 
The latter method is considered more fair as it has been found 
almost impossible to secure the adoption of legislative measures 
by a majority of the total vote cast, from ten to thirty per cent. 
of the voters at a general election casting their votes for the 
candidates only and ignoring the petitions. 

In the State of Oregon, preceding an election at which a 
question of legislation is to be submitted, a printed copy of the 
measure to be voted on is sent to every qualified voter in the 
State, together with arguments favoring its adoption prepared 
by its proponents and arguments opposing it prepared by such 
citizens who may desire its defeat. 

In connection with the commission form of municipal govern- 
‘ment the ordinance proposed is submitted to the Board of 
Commissioners by a certain percentage of the qualified voters 
or a percentage of the total vote cast at the last preceding 
municipal election. If it so desires the Board can take the 
initiative and pass the proposed ordinance or submit it at a 
gacal or special election to the voters. Usually, in order to 

old a special election a petition signed by twenty-five per cent. 
of the voters is required; for a general election the number 
usually is ten per cent. 


NEW STANDARD BARREL 


An Act of Congress, apareved March 4, 1915, requires that 
the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and other dry com- 
modities other than cranberries shall be of the following dimen- 
sions when measured without distention of its parts: Length of 
stave, 28% inches; diameter of heads, 17 1-8 inches; distance 
between heads, 26 inches; circumference of bulge, 64 inches, 
outside measurement; and the thickness of staves not greater 
than 4-10 of an inch: Provided, That any barrel of a different 

- form having a capacity of 7,056 cubic inches shall be a standard 
barrel. The standard barrel for cranberries shall be of the 
following dimensions when measured without distention of its 

rts: Length of staves, 28% inches; diameter of. head, 16% 
inches; distance between heads, 25% inches; circumference of 
bulge, 5834 inches, outside measurement; and the thickness of 
staves not greater than 4-10 of an inch. 

After the first day of July, 1916 it will be unlawful to sell, 
offer, or expose for sale in any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or to ship from any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to any other State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia or to a foreign country, a barrel containing fruits 
or vegetables or any other dry commodity of less capacity than 
the standard barrels defined above, or subdivisions thereof 
known as the third, half, and three-quarters barrel. Any 
person guilty of a willful violation of any of the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable 
to a fine or imprisonment. No barrel shall be deemed below 
standard when shipped to any foreign country and constructed 
according to the specifications or directions of the foreign pur- 
chaser if not constructed in conflict with the laws of the foreign 
country to which the same is intended to be shipped. 

Reasonable variations shall be permitted and tolerance shall 
be established by rules and regulations made by the .Director 
of the Bureau of Standards 


The chief difficulty in the use of the initiative has been found 
in amending measures initiated by petition. The law or or- 
dinance must be adopted as it stands or a delay of two years or 
more ensues while a suitable law is being framed. 


THE REFERENDUM A 

The referendum is the submission of proposed laws or ordi- 
nances, already passed by a legislative body or council, to a 
vote by the people for ratification. The idea is of ancient 
origin, having been used in Switzerland since the sixteenth 
century. In this country it has come into wide use since 1898, 
especially in connection with the initiative, as a means of direct 


legislation. 


The method of procedure is practically the same as in the © 
initiative, the-number of signers to a petition being generally 
from five to twenty-five per cent. 

The referendum has been adopted both for State and muni- 
cipal use and obtains in almost every Commission-ruled city, 


THE RECALL 

The recall is the means by which the people, at will, may 
retire a regularly elected officer of their government if he has 
ceased to have the confidence of the voters. 

It is in use in many cities and was adopted by the State of 
Oregon in 1908. In 1911 Arizona applied for admission as a 
State presenting a constitution including among other features 
of popular government the power of recall, extending to the 


judiciary as well as to the executive and legislative officers. ~ 


President Taft vetoed the bill of admission on that account and 
when Arizona was finally admitted the power of recall was 
restricted so that it would not include judicial officers. 

Local recall has spread widely with the adoption of the Com- 
mission form of City Government and has been put to some use. 

The general rule requires that the petitioners for recall form 
twenty-five per cent of the total number of those voting for all 
candidates at the last preceding election. In a Commission 
governed city from fifteen to seventy-five per cent. of the total 
voters is required though the number is usually twenty-five 
per cent, x 

The official whose recall is petitioned for may be a candidate, 
and, unless he receives the highest vote at the election, he is, 
without further action, removed from office. s 

‘In some charters it has been deemed prudent to provide for 

a period directly following the election of a public officer when 
he shall be immune from the power of the recall. ? 


UNITED STATES FLAG REGULATIONS 

The following rules concerning the Flag have been formulated 
by the Sons of the Revolution. ; 

It should not be hoisted before sunrise nor allowed to remain 
up after sunset. 

At “retreat,” sunset, civilian spectators should stand at 
“attention” and uncover during the playing of the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Military s 
lation to stand at “attention” and give the military salute. 
During the playing of the national hymn at “retreat” the flag 
should be lowered, but not then allowed to touch the ground. 

When the national colors are passing on parade or in review, 
the spectator should, if walking, halt, and if sitting, arise and 
stand at attention and uncover. 


ee 


ctators are required by regu- _ 


When the national and State or other flags fly together, the 
4 


national flag should be placed on the right. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of mourning, it 
should be hoisted to full staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 

In placing the flag at half staff, it should first be hoisted to the 
top of the staff and then lowered to 'position, and preliminary 
to lowering from half staff, it should be first raised to the top. 

The national salute is one gun for every State. The inter- 
national salute is, under the law of nations, twenty-one 
guns. 

The days on which the national emblem should be shown at. 
full mast are: Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12; 
Birthday, February 22; anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
April 19; Memorial Day, May 30; Flag Day, June 14; anni« 
versary of the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17; Independence 
Day, July 4; the anniversary of the battle of Saratoga, October 
17; the surrender of Yorktown, October 19, and Evacuation 
Day, November 25. A footnote says: “On Memorial Day, 
May 30, the flag should fly at half staff from sunrise to noon, 
and full staff from noon to sunset.” ; My 
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Washington’s 


READY REFERENCE CALENDAR FOR 200 YEARS, 
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READY REFERENCE CALENDAR FOR 200 YEARS 
FOR ASCERTAINING ANY DAY OF THE WEEK FOR ANY GIVEN TIME 
WITHIN TWO HUNDRED YEARS FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
NEW STYLE, 1752,¢ TO i952 INCLUSIVE. 
. : c . D> * re) . td ¢ 
COMMON YEARS, 1753 TO 1951. 3 FA 
1761 | 1767 | 1778 | 1789 | 1795 
1903 | 1914 | 1925 | 1931 | 1942 
1762 | 1773 | 1779 | 1790 
AS sac ee eae et em ee 
1909 | 1915 | 1926 | 1937 | 1943 
1757 | 1763 | 1774 | 1785 | 1791 . 
1910 | 1921 | 1927 | 1938 | 1949 
1754 | 1765 | 1771 | 1782 | 1793 | 1799 
1805 | 1811 | 1822 1850 | 1861 | 1867 | 1878 | 1889 | 180951 2 | s| 51113 1 alelsi¢r 
1901} 1907 | 1918 | 1929 | 1935 | 1946 
1755 | 1766 | 1777 1794 | £800 
1806 | 1817 | 1823 1845 | 1851 | 1862 | 1873| 1879 | 1800] .. | 3 6l2}4i/7]2}si113 L 
1902 | 1913 | 1919 } 1930 | 1941 | 1947 
- 1809 | 1815 | 1826 | 1837 | 1843 | 1854 | 1865 | 1871 | 1882 | 1893} 18091 71313161114 si7)3]ss 
1905 | 1911 | 1922 | 1933 | 1939 | 1950 
4810 | 1821 | 1827 | 1858 | 1849 | 488 | 1866 | 1877 | 1883 | 1804 | 1900 
= 1906 | 1917 | 1923 | 1934 | 194s | aoe Bead AN Peay ET DL : b 
a ae wa. bet Bed EP A 
1764 1s3z_| 1860 | 1888 |... [ 1928 [7/3/4[7[2|[s[7[3][e]i]a4]o 
1768 2{s[7[3]slil4afeol2[a 
1772 | __.. | 1812 | 1840 | 1868 [1896 [1908 | 1936 [3 |6|7[3[s[i|3|[6/2[4|7]2 
1776* ee ea SEES AEUESEAEIED 7 
1730 | __-. | 1820 | 1848 | 1876 | -. | 1916 | 1944 [o[2[3[elilalel2[s{7|[3|s 
1756 | 1784 [ 1824 | i852 | 1880 | .. [| 1920 [ 198 [a [7[i[4a[o[2[4[7|3]s[1]3 
1760 | 1788 | 1828 | 1856 | 1884 | .. | i924 | i9s2 [2];sfe[2[a[7[2[sfils[e]i 


om i day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under the months are figures which 
cere AES oe es at the head of the columns of days below. For Example:—To know on what day of the week 


ly 4 fell in the year 1776, in the table of years look for 1776 (a Leap 
ais to col. 1, in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. 


Year), and in a parallel line, under July, is fig. 1, which 


,# 


41752 same as 1772 from Jan. 1 to Sept. 2. From Sept. 14 to Dec. 31 same as 1780 (Sept. 3-13 were omitted). 


CORN AMPEONE 


1+ 2 3 4 _ 5 q 
1 Tuesda: 1 Wednesday 1 Thursday 1 Friday 1 Saturday 1 Sunday 

oy 2 Wedonsdiiy 2 Thursday 2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 Sunday 2 Monday 

- Wednesday 3 Thursday 3 Friday 3 Saturday 3 Sunday 3 Monday 3 Tuesday 
Thursday* 4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 Sunday 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesday 
Friday 5 Saturday 5 Sunday 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday 5 Thursday 
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Monday 8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8 Sunday 
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NET WEIGHT LAW 


THE NET WEIGHT LAW 


The so called net weight law compels manufacturers to make a 
clear statement of the weight, volume or contents of their pack- 
ages of food. Regulations for carrying out this law have been 
drawn up by the Treasury,-Agriculture and Commerce De- 
partments. These regulations apply to foods shipped in inter- 
state commerce or sold in the District of Columbia or the terri- 
tories. 

The regulations in general require that the manufacturers 
of foods shall plainly mark all packages, bottles or other con- 
tainers holding more than two ounces avoirdupois, or more than 
one fluid ounce, to show the net weight or volume of the con- 
tents. 
~The measure must be stated in avoirdupois pounds and ounces, 
United States gallons, quarts, pints or fluid ounces, United 
States standart bushels, half bushels, pecks, quarts, pints or 
half pints. The contents by a like method may be expressed 
in terms of metric weight or measure. The volume of liquids 
must be computed at 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

‘ The quantity stated on the container must represent the 
actual quantity of food exclusive of wrappings and container. 
' In general, solids must be stated in terms of weight and liquids 
in terms of volume except where there is a definite trade 
custom; otherwise any marking of the packing, in terms that are 
peieraly understood to express definite quantities, will be per- 
mitted. 

The quantity of viscous or semi-solid food or of mixtures of 
solids and liquids may be stated either by weight or measure, 
but the statement must clearly indicate whether the quantity 
is expressed in terms of weight or measure. 

In the case of certain articles the contents may be stated by 
numerical count, provided such numerical count gives accurate 
information as to the quantity of food in the package. Under 
this requirement it would not be enough fo state that a package 


of candy contained 24 cream peppermints, as candies vary in 
size, and this would not be a statement of the actual quantity 
of candy in the package. au 

The regulations also permit the statement of minimum vol- 
ume or weight as: “minimum weight 12 ounces,” No varia~ 
tions below the stated minimum quantity will be permitted. 

The statement of weight or measure must be marked in terms 
of the largest unit contained in the package; for example, if the 
package contains a pound and a fraction, the contents must be 
expressed in terms of pounds and fractions thereof, or pounds and 
ounces, and not merely in ounces. F 4 

In the packing and bottling of many foods it would be im- 
possible or else add unnecessarily to cost for the manufacturer 
to place an absolutely accurate statement of the amount of the 
food in every package and for this reason the regulations permit 
tolerances or variations in packages where the discrepancies 
are due exclusively to unavoidable errors in weighing, measuring 
or counting which occur in packing conducted in compliance 
with good commercial practice. } we 

This tolerance is allowed in order to permit the use of weighing 
and measuring machines which, like human operators cannot 
weigh or measure with absolute accuracy every package. The 
regulations, however, provide that a run of such packages must 
show as may cases of overweight and as much excess as it does 
cases of underweight or undervolume. ‘ 

Similarly in the case of bottles which cannot be blown with 
absolute accuracy, tolerances are allowed, but with the same 
proviso that the run of bottles must show as much excess in 
volume as deficiency in volume. Queer shaped bottles must not 
show greater discrepancies than standard round or square bottles 
of the same capacity. This means that a manufacturer who 
uses some special bottle of odd shape cannot claim a greater 
variation because of the difficulty of blowing or manufacturing 
such a bottle or container. 


| UNITED STATES BANKRUPTCY LAW 


The United States Bankruptcy Act was passed in July, 1898, 
and amended in 1903, 1906 and 1910. 

Important sections are: 

Sec. 4. Who may become bankrupts: a—Any person, except 
@ municipal, railroad, insurance, or banking corporation, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of this act as a voluntary bankrupt. 

‘Any natural person (except a wage-earner or a person en- 
gaged chiefly in the farming or the tillage of the soil), any un- 
incorporated company, and any moneyed business or commer- 
cial corporation, except a municipal, railroad, insurance, or 
banking corporation, owing debts to the amount of $1,000, or 
over, may be adjudged an involuntary bankrupt upon default 
or an impartial trial, and shall be subject to the provisions and 
entitled to the benefits of this act. q 

_ The bankruptcy of a corporation shall not release its officers, 
directors or stockholders, as such, from any liability under the 
laws of a state or territory or of the United States. 

Sec. 7. Duties of bankrupts—(a) The bankrupt shall (1) 
attend the first meeting of his creditors, if directed by the court 
or judge thereof to do so, and the hearing upon his application 
for a discharge, if filed; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the 
court; (3) examine the correctness of all proofs of claims filed 
against his estate; (4) execute and deliver such papers as shall 
be ordered by the court; (5) execute to his trustee transfers of 
all his property in foreign countries; (6) immediately inform 
his trustee of any attempt by his creditors or other persons to 
evade the provisions of this act coming te his knowledge; (7) in 
case of any person having to his knowledge proved a false claim 
against his estate, disclose that fact immediately to his trustee; 
(8) prepare, make oath to, and file in court within ten days, 
unless further time is granted after the adjudication of an in- 
voluntary bankrupt, and with the petition of a voluntary bank- 
tupt, a schedule of his property, showing the amount and kind 
of property, the location thereof its money valuein detail, anda 
list of its creditors, showing their residences, if known (if un- 
known that fact to be stated), the amount due each of them, the 
consideration thereof, the security held by them, if any, and a 
claim for such exemptions as he may be entitled to, all in tripli- 


cate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for the referee and one 
for the trustee; and (9) when present at the first meeting of his 
creditors, and at such other times as the court shall order, sub- 
mit to an examination concerning the conducting of his business, 
the cause of his bankruptcy, his dealings with his creditors and 
other persons, the amount, kind and whereabouts of his prop- 
erty, and in addition, all matters which may affect the administra- 
tion and settlement of his estate; but no testimony given by him 
shall be offered in evidenceagainst himin any criminal proceedings, 

Provided, however, that he shall not be required to attend 


a meeting of his creditors, or at or for an examination at | 


a place more than 150 miles distant from his home or prin- 
cipal ples of business, or to examine claims except when pre-> 
sented to him, unless ordered by the court, or a judge thereof, 
for cause shown, and the bankrupt shall be paid his actual ex- 
penses from the estate when examined or required to attend at 
any place other than the city, town or village of his residence. 
Discharge in bankruptcy relieves the bankrupt from all his 
provable debts, except taxes due the U. S., state, county or 
municipality in which he resides, liabilities for money or props 
erty obtained by false pretences, willful and malicious injury to ~ 
persons or property, alimony, debts created by fraud or mis- 
appropriation, etc, : 
_ sec.17. Debts Not Affected by a Discharge.—A discharge 
in bankruptey shall release a bankrupt from all of his provable 
debts, except such as (1) are due as a tax levied by the United 
States, the State, county, district, or municipality in which he 
resides; (2) are liabilities for obtaining property by false pre- 
tenses or false representations, or for willful and malicious 
injuries to the person or property of another, or for alimony 
due or to become due, or for maintenance or support of wife 
or child, or for seduction of an unmarried female, or for criminal 
conversation; (3) have not been duly scheduled in time for 
proof and allowance, with the name of the creditor if known 


to the bankrupt, unless such creditor had notice or actual — 


knowledge of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or (4) were created 
by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropriation, or defalcation 
while acting as an officer or in any fiduciary capacity. 
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—____ STATUTORY WEIGHTS OF THE BUSHEL IN POUNDS 
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*Idaho law repealed in 1905. : ‘ 
Where State laws have been passed the pane wiclepts. ce the following products are uniform with the éxceptions noted: 
Beans, 60 pounds, except Arizona 55, and Vermont 62. f 
Flaxseed, Herpeunas, aeot. Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, each 55. 
Hempseed, 44 pounds, except Minnesota 50, and Nevada 48. 
‘Coarse Salt, 70 pounds, except Illinois 50, and Pennsylvania 85. 
Clover seed, 60 pounds, except New Jersey 64. Bran, 20 pounds. 
Timothy seed, 45 pounds, except Arkansas 60, and South Dakota 42. 

_ Maize, 56 pounds, except California 52. 
Millet, 50 pounds, except Minnesota 48. Wheat, 60 pounds, 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


LINEAR MEASURE 
320 rods =1 mile. 
3 ft. =1 yard. 5,280 feet =1 mile. 
5% yds. =1 rod. 3 miles =1 league. 
The hand (4 in.) is used to measure horses’ heights. The 
nattical mile is 6,086.44 ft. 1 knot is 1.1528 statute miles. 
1 degree is 67.168 statute miles. 


SQUARE MEASURE 
144 sq. in. = 1 sq. ft. 160 sq. rods = 1 acre. 
9 sq. ft. = 1 sq. yd. 640 acres = 1 sq. mile. 
30% sq. yds. = 1 sq. rod. 
The side of a square having an area of an acre is approximately 


20834 feet. 
SURVEYORS’ MEASURE 
7.92 inches = 1 link, 10 sq. chains or 160 sq. rods = 
25 links = 1 rod. 1 acre. 


12 in, =1 foot. 


‘ 


4rods = 1 chain. 640 acres = 1 sq. mile. 
36 sq. miles (6 milessq.)= 1 
township. 
MEASUREMENT OF LAND 
i NGELSG (OS ER en en re ae Ste SEAT CHO 1 rod 
G20 TOON Cd niere Fore Jere laloTe es S1aieldle Este Sale oreial devctes ee tele, 1 mile 
CG LECT SS laid slaseiate w Svultaiernie o Sk deold eee alev ed is wlarbiet aes 1 chain 
MOHAN sce ois chee cays cies oe eRe ie sme Belge 6 1 furlong 
SOMCHAaAMS 5 pose weeekis as he o'e'n oie victeoniora y etek tears 1 mile 
LOO TECH Se ep cirsesstile wivielevele ire civisieinieatore a eiaie leieietniale 1 mile 
ZO QETOUS) cree: cick iolsivte cle preeaerivehe wien horse area 1 rood 
AS SOO EQUATE ECOL. Srtsciceics ce oh netelC eine cinta emeeatel as 1 acre 
MNUSISGUATEY cic )preseye) 20 ete sie ralate ceehetersTarccin eects 640 acres 
GOO LEEW SQUATE A 69 whic’, opt. scale coud flee sv eee ts ole 10 acres 
208 feet and 834 inches square...........22-20- 1 acre 
933 feet and 4% inches square........-...e00000: 25 acres 


CUBIC MEASURE 


1,728 cu. in, = 1 cu. ft. 67.2 cu. in. = 1 qt. dry meas. 
27 cu. ft. = 1 cu. yd. 268.8 cu. in. = 1 yo ee gal. 
DRY MEASURE 
2 pints = 1 quart. 4 pecks = 1 bushel. 


8 quarts = 1 peck. 


A _ LIQUID MEASURE 
4 gills = 1 pint. 31% gallons = 1 barrel. 
2pints =1 quart. 2 barrels = 1 hogshead. 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 
20 grains = 1 scruple. 8 drams = 1 ounce. 
3 scruples = 1 dram. 12 ounces= 1 pound. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
16drams = 1 ounce. a4 ounds. = 1 hundredweight. 
16 ounces = 1 pound. 0 hundredweights = 1 ton, 
14 pounds = 1 stone. 
Longton = 2,240 pounds, used mostly in Great Britain. 


TROY WEIGHT i 
24 grains = 1 pennyweight. 
20 pennyweights = 1 ounce 
12 ounces = 1 pound. 
1 carat in diamond measure = 3.2 troy grains, 


; PAPER MEASURE 
24 sheets = 1 quire. 2reams = 1 bundle. 
20 quires = 1 ream. 5 bundles = 1 bale. 


MARINERS’ MEASURE 
6 feet = 1 fathom. 5,280 feet = 1 stat. mile. 
120 fathoms = 1 cab. le’th. 6, 085 feet = 1 naut. mile. 
7% cable lengths = 1 mile, 


METRIC SYSTEM 
Measures oF LENGTH ‘ 
10 millimetres (mm.) =1 centimetre (cm.) = 0.3937 inch. 


10 centimetres =1 decimetre (dm.) = 0 328084 foot. 

10 decimetres =1 METRE (m.) = 1.093614 yard. 

10 metres =1 dekametre(dam.) = 1.9884 rod. 

10 dekametres =1 hectometre(hm.) = 0.4971 furlong. 
10 hectometres =1 kilometre (km.) = 0.6214 ue 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT 


10 milligrams (mg.) =1centigram (cg.) = 0.1543 grain. 

10 centigrams =1 decigram (dg.) = 1.5432 grain. 

10: decigrams =1 gramme (grm.) =15.4323 grain. 

10 grammes =1 dekagram (dag.) = 5.6438 te 

10 dekagrams =1 hectogram (hg.) = 3.5274 

10 hectograms =1 KILOGRAM (g.) = 2.204622 Ibs. 

10 kilograms =1 myriagram = 1.5747 stones, 

10 myriagrams =1 quintal (q.) = 1.9684 cwt. 

10 quintals =1 tonne (t.) = 0.9842 ton. 

MEAsuRES OF CAPACITY 

10 millilitres (mil.) =1centilitre (cl.) = 0.0704 gill. 

10 centilitres =1 decilitre (di.) = 0.1759 pint. 

10 decilitres _ =1 LITRE (lit.) = 0.8799 quart. 

10 litres =1 dekalitre (dal.) = 2.1997 galls. 

10 dekalitres =1hectolitre (4l.) = 2.7497 bushels. 

Measures oF LAND 
100 sq. metres =1 are (a.) = 0.0988 rood. 
100 ares =1 hectare (ha.) = 2.4711 acres. 
METRIC MULTIPLES FOR CONVERSION 
To Convert ase 

Grains to grammeS,........++-e-000- Multiply by .065 
Ounces to prammMesyssieacie sc sices ea cet b i 8.35 
Pounds to grammes...........0+- ante os “453.6 
Pounds to kilograms............+.+0. cs 4 45 
Hundredweights to kilograms. ......... i <5) 25038, 
Tons to kilograms. ......-..++ses+ee05 SE 101G. 
Grammes to grains........ssssesevere se $615.4 
Grammes to OUNCES.......+.+eeeeereee ss < 0.35 
Kilograms to Ounces s)j sei e.ce siecle om vest = biceas ae hs 
Kilograms to pounds... ......+.seeeeere oa ee 2.3 
Kilograms to cwts. ........+ssseeeeeee es s 02 
Kilograms to tons. .....2+eee+esereeee 3 ce 001 
Inches to millimetres...... MLO a te ttre LY CaS ae 
Inches to centimetres...........-+eee% ss ee 2.54 
Peet to metres. ate aeteaios cot mac cieeaieate ss SS 3048 
‘Vardsitovmetresscssial iol viemiieia tiarieiete fe os 9144 
Yards to kilometres. ........000sesee8 Ke as .0009 
Miles.to kilometres: Jo sicticy nies cies vine fe ss 1.6 
Millimetres to inches.............000. ss ie 04 
Centimetres to inches...........+.0+- es 2 4 
Metres tofeetinciie vax cise ociewlas ater ee pee ik BA 
Metres: tolyardssiivns-ocrsten cee esiniveteais Brot 1.1 
Kilometres to yards...........+-+000> fe * 1093.6 


1 Yard = 0.9144 metre. 
1 Litre = 1.760 Pints or 0.22 Gals. 


EVERYDAY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
3 teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful liquid. 
4 tablespoonfuls equal 1 wineglass or half a gill. 
2 wineglasses equal 1 gill or half a cup 
2 gills equal 1 coffee cupful or 16 teblenpocnteln 
2 coffee cupfuls equal 1 pint. 
2 tablespoonfuls equal 1 ounce liquid. 
1 tablespoonful of salt equals 1 ounce. 
4 coffee cupfuls of sifted flour equal‘ 1 pound. 
1 quart unsifted flour equals 1 pound. 
8 or 10 ordinary sized eggs equal 1 pound. ~~. 
1 pint sugar equals 1 pound (white granulated.) a 
1 pint of finely chopped meat, packed on equals 1 pound. 


A barrel of flour hb fade 
A barrel of salt weighs. . 


1 Sq. Metre = 1.196 sq. yd. 


A barrel of beef weighs..... 

A barrel of pee weighs \ 

A barrel of fish weighs............- oltehaigs ulsthertere 200 
Avkeg of powder equals nik <s\seciccte osm stip vio ta vetinere he EO 
A stone of lead or iron equals,...........+..+- Boek ese 6 ue 
A pig of lead or iron equals........../...0ceecce0e .. 21% st. 
Anthracite coal broken—cubic foot aveciaks We wide . 54 Ibs, 
Bituminous coal broken—cubic foot averages..... cea 
Cement (hydraulic) Rosendale, weight per bushel, 10-55 
Cement (hydraulic) Louisville, wet ht Bet | bushel.... 62 “ 
Cement (hydraulic) Portland, wei Bt per Bushet Bee 96 
Gypsum ground, weight per bush hel 2 Sfersretn then ola Meares 70 5 
Lime, er weight per bushel........... Asiaotendie Mite om eo 
Lime, well shaken, weight per gare RY Meese dora SF 
Sand at 98 Ibs. per cu. ft., per bushel........ Saree “ings 


18.29 bushels equal a ton. Post tons equal... tee = souble yard, | 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
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GS NETS EN a Ts EM 
MEASURES URE 
os a SE OF pene eh, ; ee et poem GRAVITY 
V rature are meas S Per cent. 
which are graduated on three Oia aitess emecnictem, Water icy. p eke aan 100 Cork... as eer 
The British, or Fahrenheit thermometer. cae Sea-water............., £03: fe Poplata.cisiaabeeohata 38 
The Centigrade, or Celsius thermometer. ead Sea... .. ss. 2+... CT se RR on 55 
The Reaumur thermometer. es spopeie sich Guere ovo RS 79 Cedar7.2. eel 
Micileriy Coaglprade’ Fahcenhete ees: een pica 4 ‘ct Stink Ca Oe Lee 67 
80 100 212 Water hoilsatscatevell Urine.......2..-2..52. 104 Maple... eee 13 
idee ean acu a LOD ASH oe, Sek past So 
2 50 194 Te agar ve on ro RR oe 83 
: oa ee er Oy anaeu ace ree 
ay S ne eae ie pale milk peer Hie Per sacs cee ene 106 
60 75 167 Porter deri tec docs nctnee 104s RAEN OR Yi <2. do deed Se a3 
86 70 ree Sep hen eNe Vins ¥ nee oe 5 nelae 
149 i , ETALS er cent. 
48 60 140 White of egg coagulates padigo Ree eee cian ae 77 Aluminum.............. 267 
44 55 131 HERA aad Spake ads 92 MANE Siders 3a assaslha ws 719 
#22 28 oy ore Pros oonere re ae Trond aa wkoae en a : 
: os areas Sete Aten ta tee 
36 45 113 T Vapolocenineitiatelcndcrit 120 Steel ewes union wee en. 783 
33.8 43.2 ae allow melts. oct Mp etars ial nicks) stavelefotemttts 130 Bragseoe ng on kae sania 800 
2 ‘ 4S ‘aA ee i Copper aietars/avalstete etre irae : ey 
iN 36.7 Cp) RR TERS Py Om oon epee 6 CRC GOS B POG se REE OOO EGU O OSD 3 
28 oe ae Blood heat. Meme Dam starter eee 183 ECAC eo Reh eh ete 1,135 
25.8 32.2 90 ar aa OE SCAU CES Ay 203 Miercuryasist cc ceeere 1,357 
24 oD fe on (oe Notion Selon. 270 Goldener en oeeeractt 1,926 
34.3 36.7 36 BSS. vo eee reese te ee es 289 Platinumiss.. an evathe 2,150 
20 2 5 77 Rother Ae a Fe Zz feu ee sae ork Ibs. by the 
68 ; pec - To find the number of cubic feet in 
12.4 15.3 66 Temperate divide 35,943 by the specific gravity. mee 
a 12.8 55 ‘STONE AND BRICK WALLS 
oe 4 5 so , a ee ee stone is 24.75 cubic feet. When built in the wall, 
- ; : : 4 G2 caihis foot of tote make a be ee act pee rn reatt spe 
. Ee = ated : Shae eC 3 pecks of lime and 4 bushels of sand to a 
re Gi o oe To find the number of perches of stone in a wall, multiply 
ee aes 28 oe the length, height, and thickness in feet, and divide 
8 —10 i4 Common bricks are 7 % to 8 inches lon i i 
1 ‘ i g by 4% inches wide 
oo oe br epee eee eee oe co ane inch longer and wider. 
14.2. —17.8 0 Zero Fahr, 8-inch wall 15 soaiaos pHekeeeike ae Soe ot tite eoeae 
16 —20 ae Material Required for Buildings). PRS, 
24 —30 —22 WOOD AND LUMBER MEASURE 4 
28 =—38 = 31 A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. To ascertain how 
32 —40 =46 Mercury freezes. many cords there are in a pile of wood, multiply the length by 


_To change from centigrade to Fahrenheit multiply by 9, 
divide by 5 and add 32, To change from Reaumur to Fahren: 
heit, multiply by 9, divide by 4 and add 32. : 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS OF PRODUCE 
The following are minimum weights of certain articles of 


produce according to the laws of the United States: 

; Per Bu. Per Bu. 
Wheat..... ahiare ata’etans 60 lbs. Dried peaches........ 33 Ibs. 
Corn, in the ear...... iy Dried apples........:26 “‘ 
om shelled......... a . Cape seed Bi Sten te 4 rs 
DEG M Guy ears se dretin 95) ax seed. ......006. 
Buckwheat.......... 43 * Millet seed.......... 50: * 
Us Bees PSOne ee Hungarian grass seed..50 ‘* 

ES Siraln ek ctale'e cia Fey ee! Timothy seed......... Asians 
POASE ies" bo eieas ss 60 “ Blue grass seed....... 44 “ 
White beans......... 60. £6 Hemp seed........... 44 “ 
Be eran bs itece sites a Be a (see eg below). poe 

Thite potatoes....... OR MeA sey 3 ne oan 
Sweet potatoes....... ase Ground peas.......-- 245“ 
Onions....... errata Pie ae Ble eersine be sci eies 34 “ 

‘(en ahs Oke Beatie eae crates eee 2045> 


Turn 
_ Satr.—Weight per bushel as adopted by different states 
from 50 to 80 pounds. Coarse salt in Pennsylvania is 


: 
Rect oned at 80 pounds, in Kentucky and Illinois at 50 pounds 
bushel. Fine salt in Pennsylvania is reckoned at 62 pounds, 


‘Kentucky and Illinois at 55 pounds per bushel. 
YP 


the height, and that by the width, and divide the product by 128. 

To ascertain the circumference of a tree required to hew a 
stick of timber of any given number of inches square, divide 
the given side of the square by 0.225, and the quotient is the 
circumference required. 

Round timber, when squared, loses one-fifth. 

To measure round timber, take the girth in inches at both 
large and small ends, add them, divide by 2, which gives the 
mean girth; then multiply the length in feet by the square of 
one-fourth of the mean girth and the product will be the con- 
tents in cubic feet. This rule is commonly adopted, and gives 
four-fifths of the true contents, one-fifth being allowed to the 
purchaser for waste in sawing. _ 4 

To measure inch boards, multiply, the length in feet by the 
width in inches, and divide the product by 12. The quotient 
will be the contents in feet. For lumber 1 of taches thick, add 4 
tothe quotient. If 114 inches thick, add 4. If 134 inches thick, 
add 3. If 2 inchés thick, divide by 6 instead of by 12. If 
2¥ inches thick, add 34 to the quotient and soon. If 3 inches 
thick, divide by 4. If 4 inches thick, divide by 3. If 6 inches 


. thick, divide by 2. 


COVERING CAPACITY OF SHINGLES 2 
Average size of shingles—4 x 16 inches—is taken as a basis 


of calculation. 


100 sq. ft. will require, laid 4 inches to the weather...... 900 
100 sq. ft. will require, laid 4 34 inches to the weather... .800 
100 sq. ft. will require, laid 5 inches to the weather...... 720 


Three and one-half pounds of four-penny nails are required 


for laying 1,000 shingles. 
Trine re ten per cent. should be added to these figures for 


waste and shortage. 
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To ascertain how many board feet are contained in a piece of timber when 
board in the first column at the left refers to the width and thickness in inches. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


80 
9314 
10624 
60 
80 
100 
120 
140 
160 
10624 


112 {128 |144 
7424| 8514| 96 
9314|10624| 120 

112 4128 |144 
13024/14914] 168 


140° |160° | 180 |200 
16314|18624| 210 |23314 
18624|21314| 240 |26624 
168 |192° | 216 |240 
196 |224 |252 |280 
224 |256 | 288 |320 
22824126114] 294 |32624 
261 14|29824| 336 [37314 


BOARD MEASURE 


3 
10224 
117% 

66 
88 
110 
132 
154 
176 | 192 
11734) 128 
14674 160 


256 24| 280 
29314) 320 
264 | 288 
308 | 336 
352 | 384 
35914] 392 


256 |29824|34114| 384 |42624 


30 


12114|13024 
13834 149% 


208 |224 
13824114914] 160 
17314|18624| 200 
208° *|224°"}240 
24224126114| 280 
277 14|29824| 320 
21624|23334| 250 
260 |280° | 300 
30314|32624| 350 
34624137334) 400 
312 |336 |360 
364 |392 | 420 
416 |448 |480 
42424|45714| 490 


all the dimensions are given. Z 
The top column designates the length in feet. 


240 |2 


The size of a 


82 | 34 


a | | 


8514] 9024]. 
10624/11334 
128° |136 
14914|15824 
17024|18114 

96 |102 
128 |136 
160 |170 
192 |204 
224 |238 
56 |272 
17024|18114| 192 
213141226 36| 240 
256 |272° | 288 
29824|31714| 336 12 
341 14|36224| 384 
266 241283 14| 300 
320 |340° | 360 
37314|39634| 410 


42624|45314] 480 
384 |408 | 432 
448 |476 | 504 
512 |544 | 576 . 
52224|555 14] 588 |62024|65314._ 


41024] 448 |48514|52214| 560 |59714/63424| 672 |70914|74624 
469}4| 512 |55424/597 14) 640 |68224/72514| 768 |81024/8531%4 


ob 


’ 


Shores simply multiplying or dividing the above amounts, the number of feet contained in other dimensions can'bé 


45 . 
arran 


i ide 
‘ 


. 
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CIRCUMFERENCES AND AREAS OF CIRCLES 


Circum- Circum- Circum- 


Diam.| ference, Area. Diam.| ference, Area. Diam.| ference. Area. 
Bs 098 -0007 || 9 | 28 .27 63.61 47 | 147.65 1734.94 
; 196 0030 yf 29.05 67.20 48 | 150.80 1809 .56 
8 392 .0122 oa 29.84 70.88 49 153.94 1885.74 
zs 589 .0276 34 30.63 74.66 50 | 157.08 1963 .50 
% 785 -0490 || 10 31.41 78.53 51 160.22 2042 .82 
ts -981 .0766 yy 32.20 82.51 52 | 163.36 2123.72 
34 1.178 .1104 ee 32.98 86.59 53 | 166.50 2206.18 
ty 1.374 1503 34 33.77 90.76 54 | 169.65 2290.22 
% 1.570 -1963 || 11 34.55 95.03 55 | 172.79 2375 .83 
ts 1.767 2485 Y% 35.34 99.40 56 | 175.93 2463.01 
be 1.963 3067 % 36.12 103 .86 57 | 179.07 2551.76 
i 2.159 38712 %4 36.91 108.43 58 | 182.21 2642 .08 
34 2.356 -4417 || 12 37.69 113.09 59 | 185.35 2733.97 
i 2.552 5184 Vy 38.48 117.85 60 | 188.50 2827 .43 
% 2.748 .6013 1g 39.27 122.71 61 191.64 2922.47 
48 2.945 .6902 34 40.05 127 .67 62 | 194.78 3019.07 
1 3.141 7854 || 13 40.84 132.73 63 | 197.92 3117.25 
y% 3.534 .9940 Yy 41.62 137.88 64 | 201.06 3216.99 
4% | 3.927 1.227 4 42.41 143.13 65 | 204.20 3318.31 
3% 4.319 1.484 34 43.19 148.48 66 | 207.34 3421.19 
yy 4.712 1.767 || 14 43 .98 153.93 67 | 210.49 3525.65 
54 5.105 2.073 Yy 44.76 159.48 68 | 213.63 3631.68 
34 5.497 2.405 4% 45.55 165.13 69 | 216.77 3739 .28 
% 5.890 2.761 34 46 .33 170.87 70 | 219.91 3848 .25 
2 6.283 3.141 15 47.12 176.78 71 | 223.05 3959.19 
¥ 6.675 3.546 || 16 50.26 201 .06 72 | 226.19 4071.50 
A 7.068 3.976 || 17 53.40 226.98 73 | 229.34 4185.39 
% | 7.461 4.430 || 18 56.54 254.47 74 | 232.48 4300 .84 
yy 7.854 4.908 || 19 59.69 283 .53 75 | | 235.62 4417.86 
54 8.246 5.411 || 20 62.83 314.16 76 | 238.76 4536 .46 
34 8.639 5.939 || 21 65.97 346 .36 77 | 241.90 4656 .63 
% 9.032 6.491 || 22 69.11 380.13 78 | 245.04 4778.36 
3 9.424 7.068 |} 23 72.25 415.48 79 | 248.19 4901.67 
Yy%| 10.21 8.295 || 24 75.39 452.39 80 | 251.33 5026 .55 
¥%.| 10.99 9.621 || 25 78.54 490.87 81 | 254.07 5153.00 
34 11.78 11.044 || 26 81.68 530.93 82 | 257.61 5281 .02 
4 12.56 12.566 || 27 84.82 572.56 83 | 260.75 5410.61 
13.35 14.186 || 28 87.96 615.75 84 | 263.89 5541.77 
14.13 15.904 || 29 91.10 660. 52 85 | 267.04 5674.50 
14.92 17.720 || 30 94.24 706 .86 86 | 270.18 5808 .80 
5 15.70 19.635 || 31 97.38 754.77 87 | 273.32 5944.68 


bf oO 


foes Sk SS Ke 


“man (145 | 141.37-| 1590.43 || 101 | 317.30 | 8011.85 
37 48 80. v2 lage | 144.51 | 1661.90 || 102 | 320.44 || 171.28 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


meodiecoes a = : a 


CONVERSION OF VARIOUS TABLES 


Feet multiplied by .00019 equals miles. 

Yards multiplied by .0006 equals miles, 

Links multiplied by .22 equals yards. 

Feet multiplied by 1.515 equals links. 

Square inches multiplied by-.00695 equals square feet. - 
Circular inches multiplied by .00546 equals square feet. 
Square feet multiplied by .111 equals square yards. 
Acres as eae pl by .4840 equals square yards. 

Square yards multiplied by .0002066 equals acres. 
Widthin chains multiplied by .8 equals acres per mile. 
Cubic feet multiplied by .03704 equals cubic yards. 
Cubicinches multiplied by .00058 equals cubic feet. 
U.S. bushels multiplied by .0461 equals cubic yards. 
U.S. bushels multiplied by 1.2444 equals cubic feet. 
U.S. bushels multiplied by 2150.42 equals cubic inches. 
Cubic feet multiplied by .8036 equals U.S. bushels. 
Cubic inches multiplied by .000465 equals U.S. bushels. 
U.S. gallons multiplied by .13367 equals cubic feet. 
U.S. gallons multiplied by .231 equals cubic inches, 
Cubic feet multiplied by 7.48 equals U. S. gallons. 
Cylindrical feet multiplied by .0034 equals U.S. gallons. 
Cubic foot of water multiplied by 62.5 equals pond avoird. 
Cubic inch of water multiplied by .03608 equa 


Cubic inches multiplied by .004329 equals U. S. gallons. 
Cylindrical feet multiplied by 5.874 equals U. S. gallons. 
U. S. gallons of water multiplied by 268.8 equals one ton. 
Cubic feet of water multiplied by 35.88 equals one ton. 


Cylindrical foot of water multiplied by 5 875 equals U.S. gallons. 


Diameter of a circle multiplied by 3.14159265 equals circum. 


Diameter of a circle mult. by .8862 equals side of an equal square. 
Diameter of a circle mult. by .7071 equals side of an inscribed sq. 


Square of a diameter multiplied by .7854 equals area of circle. 


pounds avoird. 
Cylindricalinch of water multiplied by .02842 equals lbs. avoird. 
Cylindrical foot of water multiplied by 49.1 equals poundsavoird. 


Circumference of a circle multiplied by .31831 equals diameter. 

Side of a square multiplied by 1.128 equals diam. of equal circle. 

Square foot of an area multiplied by 1.12837 eq diam. of 
equal circle, d 

Square of the diam. of a sphere multiplied by 3.1416 equals 
convex surface. 

Cube of the diam. of a sphere multiplied by .5236 equals solidity. 

Diameter of a sphere multiplied by .806 equals dimensions of 
equal cube. 

pees of a sphere multiplied by .6667 equals length of equal 
cylinder. 

Cubic inches multiplied by .003607 equals imperial gallons. 

Cubic feet multiplied by .6232 equals imperial gallons. 

Lineal yards multiplied by .000568 equals statute miles. 

Column of water 12 in. high, 1 in. in diameter, equals .341 lbs. 

183.346 circular inches equals 1 square foot. 

2200 cylindrical inches equals 1 cubic foot. 


NUMBER OF GALLONS CONTAINED IN CIRCULAR 
TANKS 


WHEN THE DEPTH IS 


DALE R | 

3-feet |4-feet| 5-feet | 6-feet| 7-feet | 8-feet | 9-feet|10-feet 
4 feet. 234] 312) 390| 468] 546] 624] 702 780 
Seis 363 | 484] 605} 726] 847] 968) 1089}; 1210 
Cpige 515} 700| 875 | 1050 | 1230 | 1400 | 1545} 1750 
Cpe 720 | 960 | 1200 | 1440 | 1680 | 1920} 2160 | 2400 
Byae8 933 | 1244 | 1555 | 1866 | 2177 | 2488 | 2799}. 3110 
Ott 1185 | 1480 | 1975 | 2370 | 2765 | 2960 | 3555 | 3950 
AOr** 1464 | 1952 | 2440 | 2928 | 3416 | 3904 | 4392 | 4880 
11s 1776 | 2368 | 2960 | 3552 | 4144 | 4736 | 5326 | 5928 
12 2112 | 2816 | 3520 | 4224 | 4928 | 5632 | 6336 | 7040 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MEN 
Table of Average Height and Weight of Males, Based on Analysis of 74,162 Accepted Applicants for Life Insurance as Reported 
\ 


to the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 


HeEIcHT | Age Age Age Age Age Age Age | Age Age A 
15-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 55°59 60-64 65°69 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. bs 
WR Oo eee PAB OPO GO DEM OCLCCIO COT 120 125 128 131 133 134 134 134 131 se 
beck aches cc ces ite cslases delama Cs 122 {126 | 120/"): 134%] 434 0136.4 136 (4 oa36) We agaeame 
Oot DANCINOS oisiaralarcie oosesbsase’s afut aeialera Ne 124 128 131 133 136 138 138 138 137 =e F 
IS LECH S AH CHOS yo src Sisters sheieraloc nfs athveter} one 127 131 134 136 139 141 141 141 140 140 
SACEL SAT CHES sures creiaiecalo ere elatersiere eit it [piers 131 135 138 140 143 144 145 145 144 143 
SOLE SAT CHES op are cyeson.g sla leleseield o naters blac 134 138 141 143 146 147 149 149 148) 147 
I ECEE QUTGHES sic cic rer0' ci cmpaiciaisis. ee visioreresle 138 142 145 147 150 151 153 153 153 151 
5 feet 7 inches Beni sitiara cletelats a uie elie MeatetcT dace 142 147 150 152 155 156 158 158 158 156 
IP PEER BR INCHES 5 ais 'eidieie! cho ate.cieteloeieiesds svete. 146 151 154 157 160 161 163 163 163 162 
Beet OMCHESh visicrere is: oles cles sie wiapieieeroas 150 155 159 162 165 166 167 168 168 168 
5S feet 10 inches. .......s.eeesceeeeeees 1540 [0150 1 464% | 467410170 9) 171% | a728 |) asia salle 
S feet U1 inches .:.0s.inviis soos siie-e bs oes 159 164 169 173 175 177 177 178 | 180 180 
6 feet... cote cece e eee sense eeeesaeneees 165 170 175 179 180 183 182 183 185 185 
6 feet 1 inch egonGrdOU cn SOND Otc teuory 170 177 181 185 186 189 188 189 189 189 
Sheet 2 inches: jecsdoosiiasenlsolansonls 176 | 184 | 188 | 192 | 194 | 196 | 194 | 194 |. 192 | 192. 
HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF WOMEN FACTS ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY eas. 


The following table gives the relative height and weight of 
eomeny i ages. The weight of ordinary clothing, however, 
is included: 


Height Average Minimum Maximum 
feet ese e's (6s abo wens cvene 115 98 Bu) 
5 fOGE ANINICH civic ocd ote s vis 120 102 138 
5 feet)? inches: ., 0 .:...s0009 125 106 144 
LCE GS ALICHES | 5.5 crane a omevesvielerate 130 111 150 
Steet Ainchlies 3.0444 000 018 135 115 155 
A LESE SATCHES Oe on ole.ciee oseid-e.e ass 140 119 161 
5 feet 6inches...........50008 143 121 165 
BLECE TT ANGHES oft crese'eleicsere sjele 145 123 167 
5 feet 8inches.......... Sotivietes Mite: 126 170 
Sifeet Siinched). «7s =-l5% 6 Uriejerw ok 155 131 179 
5 feet 10 inches. ...+....+..4+- _ 160 136 184 
5 feet 11 inches..... I tO > 165 138 190 
BlCCE craic wie vieisecebeoe eave @AlO 141 196 


) 


The average number of teeth is 32. 
The weight of the circulating blood is 29 Ibs. 
The average weight of an adult is 150 lbs. 6 oz. 

The brain of a man exceeds twice that of any animal. ; 
The average weight of the brain of a man is 3% lbs.; of a 
haat An a on, ’ 

‘ive hundred and forty pounds, or one hogshead and one } 
a quarter pints of blood pass through the heart in one eon 

een Dirhaiecnelgea ea conte minute, R 

e average height of an Englishman is 5 ft. 9 in.: 

Frenchman 5 ft. 4 in.; of a Belgian 5 ft. 634 in. piv ieie hie: 
The heart sends nearly 10 lbs. of blood through the veins and 
arteries each beat, and makes four beats while we breathe once. 
One hundred and pate te million cells are in the | 


which would cover a si 4 


rface thirty times greater than t! ic 


see rs body. | Real 
e average of the pulse in infancy is 120 per minute; i 
manhood 80; at sixty years 60. The gulés of omnes cae 


rapid than that of males. 


VALUE OF RARE COINS 
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VALUE OF RARE UNITED STATES COINS 


Gold 
OnE Dotiar 


Ce i ii i i aii 


Some other dates as high as $6.00. 
Common dates, $3.25 to $3.75. 
: Four-DotiaR 
BSTOR. vais xs ESR icraeia nea Meise weaaeh eeiee ets $15.00 to $25.00 
BARD aeN ss ca Finke a oeiate nie ieltetee RIA ae Sis, cic. is 25.00 to 35.00 
Har Eactes ($5) 

BAS 290,, 17975 L798 socicneavesanceceecsce $6.50 to $30.00 
Meets ied ciara cield Vorcs Nisleinily Soisonlee ws aes 75.00 to 100.00 
1819...... Savectn eres wale eatin TOM aibie'siny eee 12.00 to 20,00 
BRD eerste eect as cla) crafesasbeeeais)sie Nialaie tein ein ieinctes 12.50to 20.00 
Be Len wert ct a ctorarte ie v siete b tow nals aaa e +»-. 75.00 to’ 150.00 
MSISEOUSSS a esas hens RR eee coats 7.50 to 25.00 
1834, with “E Pluribus Unum”............. 7.50 to 10.00 
1875, without mint mark....2............+. 7.50 to 10.00 
2887, without mint mark.........-.s0s00008 10.00 to 15.00 


Eactes ($10) 
BIDS GO LOG sci carse tuned oats 108 
1797 femal Eagle 


1799, 1800, 1801, 1834, 1838 g 
1873, 1875, 1876, 1877, without mint marks.. 12.00 to 


Douste Eactes ($20) 


“1881 to 1887, without any mint mark........ $21.00 to $30.00 
1907, Flying Eagle, date in Roman letters.... 22.00 to 30.00 
Firty-Dotiar Gotp PrEcEs 
Round or octagon, any date........ ie, $75.00 to $110.00 
Silver 
; THREE-CENT PIECES 
EMD apr ra, Rohris iain wiper sis Slereaeiors Sissies eles v pie'e $0.25 to $0.50 
Uo helene sZk sleipieiacteeiiaresteleteeles so .75 to 1.00 
BBGS 10.1873. 5 es .ecreice's slalstateleicteieis aia B peceO 60 50 
a Harr Dives 
A796. 3 ies Pinaea dlc ctteie seis s\eleisre pists ote'sale.e'e’o\e $2.00 to $5.00 
SOAP Teifelittta fe vi ss ASW brett w ia scales al viel e'6 <.6iQse Solemn o 20.00 to 40.00 
1794, 1795, 1797, 1800, 1801, 1835, 1846 and 1864 command a 
fair premium. 
Dimes 
BR an Fesipiniek.vlne Salujatgivie.e oie RE pty eyc3O nieteers $ .75to $1.00 
BB ert wies'ssa hoc nie iei Biv iaeys; 6018 Bicep le /Chetelesaturecsrs: 2.00 to 4.00 
PRA Mreactora ciao s'8 biert stelvisle.e\sio vie, otava-vie'w yoseee . 5.00to 15.00 
1874 
1877 and 0 5 
: QUARTERS 
PUIG scieleicis. carn 5 a 0/6 Sie 616 wlerWis\s. occ e'e gt ucesineen €2,00 60.0, $5:00 
1804,..... atvlais.k bis isle (bad ee vieiele,b.cie «9716 1.50 to 5.00 
PEO Z0cb ss ve clevsacccseceeree narddtaale eae 20.00 tom 40:00 
Ed ah Ng ai s-ov5s0:'5/03 ee Machel EL ern 30.00 to 50.00 
1853, Liberty seated, without arrow heads at 3 
: shies oO date. aca, aAsistave! wha ee te 2.00to 4.00 
1893, Columbian or Isabel.......... Saat -30 to 40 
f illet Head, 15 on tie eee $15.00 to $30.00 
1796, Fillet StATS I vowre e's vse oo onebl5.00 £0 i 
14796, Fillet Head, 16 stars............-+++» 20.00to 35.00 
4797, Fillet Head, 15 stars........seeeeeess 20.00 to 35.00 
1838, O between date and bust..,.....+.-+- 15.00 to 30.00 
1853, without arrow headsatdate........-.. 20.00to 30.00 


, 


a 
-) 


150.00 to 


- 12.00 to 


Copper 

Harr Cents 

«+. $1.00 to 
- 10.00 to 


: : CENTS (LARGE) 
1793, Chain, Ameri (instead of America)..... 
1793; Chain: Ameriéa ao. jcegpataeks taweue nese 


RSS Series eaih seb loa viph eas Obeaese? SSD Bote 15,00 
All other dates, if in good condition, command a premium, 
more or less. 


: Smart. CENTS 
1856 (Nickel), Flying Eagle.......... eeecee $3.00to $5.00' 
1877 (Bronze), Indian Head.......... sucieteen OLED 25 
Two-CentT (BRONZE) 
TRASiaah one tists stich te Ca teenies sseeece $0.25to $1.50 
Nickel 
THREE-CENT 
EST hetedibinassitarcceeneee eh ices veaseecee LOO EO mn S200) 
Five-Cent 
AST Tescislesicire viele isis bach sare Beilielare,« sveseus h Stata. $2,00 


‘TIME AT WHICH MONEY DOUBLES AT INTEREST 


Rate per cent. Simple interest Compound interest 
abate tera araalornte: sack 50 years 35 years, 1 day 
BiG On eats etic eee 40 years 28 years, 26 days 
Badan raxthate epeta: vie ses 33 years, 4 mos. 23 years, 164 days 
SIGs eas hereernevats 28 years, 208 days | 20 years, 54 days 
AE iiatelee eid @aleivieapars 25 years 17 years, 246 days 
ASG s,s wis olor sianoace ol 22 years, 81 days | 15 years, 273 days 
eskoidie stay cleie seOaes 20 years 15 years, 75 days 
Govsicistenie cine eee 16 years, 8 mos. 11 years, 327 days ~ 
dec ccleneee «alee 14 years, 104 days | 10 years, 89 days 
L Pera ceaete wolare 12% years 9 years, 2 days 
CS ee Hock eon li years, 40 days | 8 years, 16 days 

LOR ees Matta eeletess 10 years 7 years, 100 days 


The foregoing table is a strong argument in favor of a savings 
bank account. The small interest earned in a year may not 
seem attractive, but when one considers that money at interest 
may be tripled in a life time the importance of t. mes 


apparent. ‘ 


BIBLE IN ALIEN TONGUES 


The Bible continues to break all records for translation into 
alien tongues. Another ba ne has just been added to the | 
long list by the completion of the Ibanag New Testament in the 
Philippines. The Old Testament is being brought out in the 
Panayan dialect, and the Pentateuch in Pampangan and Cebuan 
is ready for the printer. The Kurdish New Testament is well 
under way, and revisions are being made in Tagalog, Portu- 

uese, the Wenli and Mandarin in China, Siamese and Zulu. 

‘he total issues for 1911, the ninety-sixth year of the existence 
of the Americaa Bible Society, amounted to nearly 3,700,000 
volumes, most of these being portions and not entire Bibles. 
Of the latter, however, there were more than 400,000. The 
total issues of the Society during its ninety-six years reach the 
gigantic figure of ninety-four ion volumes. 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS 


Value in 
terms of 
Country Legal standard Monetary unit U.S, (az) Remarks 
: money 3 
Argentina. ........c00scees Golde sci kena Peso gj faa ceinas cteats $0.965 ....Currency: Depreciated paper, convertible 
at 44 per cent of face value. 
Austria~-Hungary.........- Gold. .... Sig eos (Oe AG Abogness soos b 2OSiriew , , 4 
(Belpiumisyem pe mstam etalererctere = Gold and silvers. c..Braneii cm ois claisvicinre omer) be LOS tole ogrepbet of Latin Union; gold is the actual 
standar 
Bolivia ikanyctasies’<(e syere.stsls Goldieect Sesnesiget Bolividno’ scien. celeste .389 ....12%% bolivianos equal 1 pound sterling. 
(BTAziliseeuro chew atislsteie vissc ors Gold teireeriarcs Mil reis 54s. 50 0 etatele erie .546 ....Currency: Government paper. Exchange 
rate about 2 cents to the milreis. 
British Colonies in Aus-....Gold............. Pound sterling......... 4.8665 
tralasia and Africa. e 
Canadanien sem sccisay ena Goldiscntcncmecss Holariss cots ese 1,000 
Central Amer. States: , 
Costa Rica iis asi cis: Gold wa%eck se ahas Golotte. 3. faciwesenaeds -465 Guatemala: Currency, inconvertible pa- 
British Honduras ..... Gold hss Geiss eee Dollarw ink scx. soe 1.000 per, exchange rate about 40 pesos= 
INicaragualn..stsec cre Gold. t2eahiaee scons Cordobazce cence 1.000 $1.00. 
Guatemala......... 4 Honduras: Currency, bank notes. 
Honduras........-. SUlVer nciciste sisters aie Peso ea coor .363 .... | Salvador: Currency, convertible into sil- 
SalVaAdOL i «\cicieisie oe) ; ver on demand. 
(MNS an gaeouracleeaDe Gold isa. dees esas Peso ise sieiicce sans Saisie oe .365 ....Currency: Inconvertible sneoets exchange 
Cantons. atic .593 tate, approximately, $0.14. 
Chingtentapirseca: ccc Silver spaeisaesee els Tael Peking...... 579 
Shanghai 543 
Hongkong 391 
Palatola le raisers weiss aleje7sln\e[oieio/oieimin,s\ais eit /eia'sis/eieieiis Dollar. . } British...... 91 f 
Mexican..... 394 
Golombiae 16ers « Seems Gold ssaene seeein Dollars 9: Hsset enone 1,000 ....Currency: Inconvertible paper; exchange 
rate, appioximately, $105 paper to $1 
Denmiarkerimrtss seweclen vc Gold kik cis wee Growair cre tisteistaies sieht 268 _ gold. 
Dominican Republic....... Gold esi ie eet h ieavaverni ei eeieeiocn A .000 
CUA Oe aap ysimsiesice oie siele Gold AA iste SUCKERS oi.0 seapsrbereneeeae -487 
gy pe cere iets eissoversianals Goldb ecg noes Poaad (100 piasters).... 4.943 ....The actual standard is the British pound 
He which is legal tender for 9734 
Binlastd ocreite.ciewis:e\s\erei se Gold..... anoodaad Wark 22st Sarre -193 
Brance :iccjs'switeacioatazslew sbi Gold: and’silver:4-; Brancin.. aceevesee esa R193) tare “Member of Latin Union; gold is the actual 
standar 
Germania tie devs setts ce Gold ooh eee nciee Lathe. cranleccscse am isis ae weaess 
Great Britain<( 4 .2-. -2 10 Golds 3 aeteraine cs Pound sterling......... 4.8665 ; 
Greeces en. eceeeenee eer Gold and silver....Drachma.............. 210305. anes ef. Latin Union; gold is the actual 
standar 
IDI Se ceiticse ¢ sion ceias nines Golds saxieeces Gourdesiceitaeeccee -. .965 ....Currency: eS ees paper; exchange 
rate, approximately, 16. 
India [British]............ Gold jricsj nates Rupee ria eraloreiereistineiecs 324 ....(15 rupees equal 1 pound sterling.) 
Ga Soc iets amssistayatertals ct Gold'and)silver...). Lita Wiucickewcnenernaee T1934 one oF Latin Union; gold is the actual 
standar 
eee ad OOe SECC OBE b Gold eh eek Wenientee aso ch DOr -498 
I ons ye i ER el Gold) sesie's ochivrnates Dollars siete ece osne 1.000 ....Currency: Depreciated silver token coins, 
: ; Customs duties are collected in gold. 
MexicOner cj sicite eevee Golder minsicctete. Besolaei ctvateentee seem es -498 .... Mexican exchange Se dibaitae s fluctuating 
approximately, 1 
ethedande fe oe Lay Gold et ASN oe. Ploring soe hectue chsh 402 a Os 
Newfoundland............ Gold nee hese cee Dollave <eSiise os Sark 1.014 
INOFWaYn cir soeene sen Bessie Gold iiciicaicte setae Crowauibincsesscecns 268 
Pannen iclaries.cive,e ts o'er Gold Teeter Balboa ecntrteriteetcereiciers 1.000 
PaTAsUdy 6 sreserenicteiciow's aialels Dil Versisreve-sisre ane WB esonprnrercvrmenieteseyere picts .363 ....Currency: Depreciated paper, exchange 
; é rate 1,550 per cent. 
POESIR, eles cca seta sess alee Gold and ‘silvers... Krans)c-piecsporeene es .170 ....This is the value of the mes kran; ex- © 
Gold Libra 4.8665." utd: SUORTS ke 
SO UII SO ACE EE gh oso) eR Ra Reta etree lle) «oR eben Ae A : mately, ; 
Philippine Islands......... Gold 2 Set kce. ESO sears crane Store diaye Seceye .500 ¢ 
Portiipallenne.cdiccicte's see ste Gold iceas Sacer Hsctidois.s cis slcic,veiiatetes 1.080 ....Currency: Inconvertible paper; exchange 
’ €; ’ 
RGUMANID. ce 9,21 <\steivinigstals Golditrrr ere ter er Peeuiviarepereustoreies/elecisl eins 193 Fate; BDDROEaRteby 1 Sera 
PRESS Soros ata, ccshe droitostttots tore Gold fc Serterccicosie Rubles ceettancen sete 515 
Sebviaca sence sas taieors Gold anewoestnte WINAGK free et .altleeieete 193 
BET Seon cucdas aouee sees Gold che Rectheee FUCA BEM, coxctckericjtlers stele .371 
Spain Heese feces s,s crotarate these Gold and silver....Peseta..........e.e00- PLO srs eatees is for the gold peseta; currency - 
: is silver circulating above its metallic - 
Straits Settlements........ Goldeeicks eect Dollar siierssreeecaris/ostee .567 } 
Swreilea, W#iGtoey. s.r ase Goldek. Senos Cromer ocak. 268 Soe ne eee onal: 
Switzerlandst. sts.2e sahevc us Gold) ihalscteinctes ose rane; Acie oat Siciie -193 ....Member of Latin Union; gold is the actual 
Turkey Gold Piaster ig’ ssudne oe ear ecual i 
Bis gids Pea AE sha) shes AOOLG ore tees sinistral Press tle iishetsas Osan SENT: i 
Urhiney. ss. ni ovtonn., Gold aes cia ae Beso, fr a Gai p once 11034 Prasteny Cquatiege Sete 
Venezuele foes enc stiee ss Golds 'Seia bs oat BOWVar seawies esc eee .193 


a The exchange rates shown under this heading are recent quotations and gi indicati currencies 
which are fluctuating in their relation to the legal standard. ei Hb elven as an mi ication oe Vier yaitcs . 
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RULES AND TABLES FOR COMPUTING INTEREST 


RULES AND .TABLES FOR COMPUTING INTEREST 


ONE DOLLAR INTEREST TABLE 


Days 3% | 4% | 5% 6% | 1% 

.00011 | .00013 | .00016 | .00019 

00022 | .00027 | .00033 | .00038 

.00033 | .00041 | .00050 | .00058 

00044 | .00055 | .00066 | .00077 

.00056 | .00069 | .00083 | .00097 

00067 | .00083 | .00100 | .00116 

-00078 | .00097 | .00116 | .00136 

.00089 | .00111 | .00133 | .00155 

-00100 | .00125 | .00150 | .00175 

.00111 | .00138 | .00166 | .00194 

00122 | .00152 | .00183 | .00213 

.00133 | .00166 | .00200 | .00233 

00144 | £00180 | .00216 | .00252 

.00156 | .00194 | .00233 | .00272 

.00167 | .00208 | .00250 | .00291 

.00178 | .00222 | .00266 | .00311 

.00189 | .00236 | .00283 | .00330 

.00200 | .00250 | .00300 | .00350 

.00211 | .00263 | .00316 | .00369 

.00222 | .00277 | .00333 | -.00388 

.00233 | .00291 | .00350 | .00408 

.00244 | .00305 | .00366 | .00427 

-00256 | .00319 | .00383 | .00447 

.00267 } .00333 | .00400 | .00466 

.00278 | 00347 | .00416 | .00486 

£00289 | .00361 | .00433 | 00505 

.00300 | .00375 | .00450 | .00525 

.00311 | .00388 | .90466 | .00544 

Hl .00322 | .00402-| .00483 | .00563 

.00250 | .00333 | .00416 | .00500 | .00583 

i 9 eae a .00250 | .00333 | .00416 |_.00500 | .00583 

74, 1 okra .00500 | .00667 | .00833 | .01000 | .01166 

vas Goel os .00750 | .01000 | .01250 | .01500 | .01750 

CNTs ee a -01000 | .01333 } .01666 | .02000 } .02333 

Seer tes -01250 | .01667 | .02083 | .02500 | .02916 

Grae eres fase «is -01500 | .02000 | .02500 | .03000 03500 

Bes toys eats oveic -01750 | .02333 | .02916 | .03500 | .04083 

aoa ae .02000 | .02667 | .03333 | .04000 | .04666 

OS ieee .02250 | .03000 |} .03750 | .04500 | .05250 

TOS ate ts .02500 | .03333 | .04166 | .05000 | .05833 

HP aye sales .02750 | .03667 | .04583 | .05500 | .06416 

Years 

» Eee .03 -04 .05 06 .07 
eee is .06 .08 .10 a2 14 
5 | ae .09 iz m5: 18 21 
(eA an, es 12 16 .20 .24 .28 
US eee carn ko -20 25 30 35 


SIMPLE RULES FOR COMPUTING INTEREST 


: The following will be found to be excellent rules for finding 
the interest on any principal for any number of days. When the 
principal contains cents, point off four places from the right of 
the result to express the interest in dollars and cents. When the 

‘principal contains dollars only, point off two places. 
~~ Two per cent—Multiply the principal by the number of days 
- to run, and divide by 180. . 
Two and one-half per cent—Multiply by number of days, and 


divide by 144. ye 
Whree pet cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 


Three pe one-half per cent—Multiply by number of days, 

nd divide by 102.86. i? 

7 sup per Beat oMualtipky by number of days, and divide by 90. 
Five per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 72. 
Six per cent—Multiply by number of days, e | 
,Seven per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 


- $1.43. 


and divide by 60. : 


Eight per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 45. 
Nine per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 40, 
Ten per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 36. 
Twelve per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide by 


is per cent—Multiply by number of days, and divide 


INTEREST RATES AND STATUTE OF 


LIMITATIONS 
Interest Rate Limitations 
State 
Legal | By con-| Judg- | Notes | Open 
rate tract ments Accts. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Years | Years | Years 
Alabama........ 8 8 20 6 3 
Arkansas........ 6 10 10 5 3 
Arizona......... 6 Any 5 4 3 
California....... 7 Any 5 4 2 
Colorado........ 8 Any 20 6 6 
Connecticut..... 6 6 6 aN 6 
Delaware....... 6 6 10 6 3 
Dist. of Columbia 6 10 12 3 3 
Blorida sa 8 10 20 5 2 
Georgia........- | 7 8 7 6 4 
dihos awe. 7 12 6 5 4 
dillimolsesniy ee pee 5 7 20 10 5 
Undigna.cveascs 6 8 20 10 6 
OW asets, stereos 6 8 20 10 5 
Kansas. ........ 6 10 5 5 3 
Kentucky....... 6 6 15 15 15 
Louisiana....... 5 8 10 5 3 
Maine s.o:0. fe30 6 Any 20 *20 6. 
Maryland....... 6 6 12 3 3 
Massachusetts... 6 Any 20 6 6 
Michigan. ...... 5 10 6 6 6 
Minnesota...... 7 10 10 6 6 
Mississippi...... 6 10 7 6 3 
Missouri........ 6 8 10 10 5 
Montana... 8 Any 10 8 5 
Nebraska . i 7 10 15 5 0 
Nevadao si ooo. 7 Any 6 6 4 
New Hampshire. 6 6 20 6 6 
New Jersey...... 6 6 20 6 6 
New Mexico..... 6 12 7 6 4 
New York....... 6 6 20 6 6 
North Carolina. . 6 6 10 3 3 
North Dakota... th 12 10 6 6. 
Ohio" eeeninn 6 8 6 15 6 
Oklahoma....... 7 12 1 5 3 
Oregon.......... 6 10 10 6 6 
Pennsylvania... . 6 6 5 6 6 
Rhode Island....} 6 Any 20 6 6 
South Carolina. . 7 8 10 6 6 
South Dakota... 7 12 10 6 6 
Tennessee....... 6 6 10 6 6 
Texas: serene 6 10 10 4 2 
UWtahes ener: 8 Any 8 6 4 
Vermont........ 6 6 8 6 6 
Virginia......... 6 6 20 5 2 
Washington..... 6 12 6 6 1 
West Virginia... 6 6 10 10 3 
Wisconsin....... 6 10 20 6 6 
Wyoming....... 8 12 5 5 8 
*Of record. 


The largest national bank in the United States isthe National _ 
City Bank in New York City, with a capital of $25,000,000, 
deposits of about $150,000,000, and resources of $312,000,000. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE INCOME FROM STOCKS 
TABLE OF APPROXIMATE INCOME FROM STOCKS PAYING FROM 4% TO 15% 
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WAGE TABLE $1 


WAGE TABLE 
MONTHLY WAGES COMPUTED ON A DAY BASIS FOR FRACTIONS OF MONTHS WITH 31 DAYS 


For higher wages than $25 or greater number of days combinations of these columns may be made. For instance if the 
monthly wages are $35 add the figures given for $10 and $25. 
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$2 WAGE TABLE 
Siete Sins NE SN Ste AO RA Sista seinen RI we at Vink Ne SEAT AT EN 
WAGE TABLE—Continued 
WEEKLY 6DAY WAGES COMPUTED ON A DAY BASIS 


Rateper | 
Week $4.50] $5.00] $6.00] $700] $7.50! $8.00 $9.00/$10.50 |$12.00 |$13.00 |$15.00 |$16.50 |$18.00 | $20.00 |$24.00 |$27.00 $30.00 
Days. 
1 day. .|$ .75|$ .83! $1.00| $1.17] $1.25] $1.33] $1.50] $1.75] $ 2.00] $ 2.17|$ 2.5 0/$ 2.75 |$ 3.00|$ 3.33) $ 4.00) $ 4.50) $ 5.00 
2 days.. 1.50 ser 2.00) 2.33| 2.50] 2.67} 3.00} 3.50] 4.00} 4.33} 5.00} 5.50} 6.00} 6.67) 8.00) 9.00 10.00 
3 © || 2.25] 2.50] 3.00] 3.50] 3.75] 4.00] 4.50] 5.25] 6.00} 6.50] 7.50} 8.25] 9.00} 10.00 12.00] 13.50} i5.00 
4 * - | 3.00} 3.33! 4.00] 4.07] 5.00] 5.33] 6.00] 7.00] 8.00] 8.70] 10.00] 11.00} 12.00] 13.33) 16.00) 18.00 20.00 
SS ree oor 4.17| 5.00] 5.88] 6.25| 6.67] 7.50] 8.75] 10.00] 10.88]: 12.50] 13.75] 15.00] 16.67) 20.00] 22.50) 25.00 
THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 
eva i es | Bis ee Total 
Count Males of Tota emales. of Tota i 
us Occupied. ‘ Occupied. Occupied. 
United Kingdom*..............-..-- 12,134,259 78.85 3,254,242 21,15 15,388,501 
WHPedC StAteR he totes cleissieete siniteenitisiere 30,091,564 63.6 8,075,772 18.1 38,756,223 
PBN Ce ste cteleyelegeleviatoreseoheiereietviove'avoiaga]s 12,908,879 65.48 6,804,403 34.52 19,713,282 
Germany os aceline esses aj eceierels/ ele steceys 18,599,236 66.21 9,492,881 33.79 28,092,117 
PBelotitrasravetctevaetas cetereneeremtcnb oslo eis 2,258,700 70.8 931,334 29.2 3,190,034 
Austria. fi ike eles cctsune 7,791,776 57.82 5,684,997 42.18 13,476,773 
NSE S RY all he BBWAA SA oe Sie Sis 6,066,906 70.32 2,506,861 29.68 8,627,767 
1A Seer ns ieee Iso menNs Sah vy 10,988,462 67.53 5,284,064 32.47 | 16,272,526 


* Number over 10 years of age occupied. 


WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the several States the proportion of the population ten 
years of age and over engaged in gainful occupations in 1910 
ranged from 46.9 per cent. in Iowa to 68 per cent. in Mississippi. 
The States having the smallest proportions were Iowa, 46.9 
per cent.; Kansas, 47 per_cent.; Nebraska, 47.7 per cent.; 
Utah, 47.9 per cent., and Indiana, 48 per cent. The States 
having the largest proportions were North Carolina, 60 per cent.; 
Georgia, 61.5 per cent.; Wyoming, 62.6 per cent.; Nevada, 
64.3 per cent.; Alabama, 64.7 per cent.; South Carolina, 67.6 
percent., and Mississippi, 68 percent. Except in three States— 
Arizona, Montana, and North Dakota—there was an increase 
from 1900 to 1910 in the proportion of the population ten years 
of age and over engaged in gainful occupations. The States 
showing the largest increases were Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Rise, Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

‘exas. 

Practically one-third (33.2 per cent.) of all gainful workers 
in the United States in 1910 were engaged in agriculture, for- 
estry, and animal husbandry, and considerably more than one- 
fourth (27.9 per cent.) were engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. Thus over three-fifths of all gainful 
workers were occupied in these two general divisions of 
occupations, / 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Percentage of 


averted by the hurried passage of the Newlands bill amending: 
the Erdman Act and providing arbitration of wage disputes 
in a manner satisfactory to both railroad Presidents and the 
labor leaders. ‘The points settled were: 

First—Whenever a controversy arises between the railroads 

and their employes that cannot be settled by mediation and 
conciliation, the dispute is to be submitted to an arbitration 
board of six members, the employers and the employes, parties 
to the agreement to arbitrate, each naming two arbitrators, 
and the four arbitrators thus chosen being allowed by a majority 
vote to choose the remaining two arbitrators. If, within fifteen 
days, the four arbitrators fall to name the,other two, the latter 
must be named by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 
_ Second—The proposed Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
instead of being under the Department of Labor, is to be in- 
dependent of every Government department. The board 
will consist of a Commissioner of Mediation and Conciliation 
to be appointed by the President for a term of seven years and 
two other officials of the Government to be designated by the 
President. _ 

According to the law new, this board could be appealed to, 
to intervene in a labor dispute by either party, and would 
first use its best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to bring 
the disputants to an agreement. Failure would be followed 


by an attempt on the part of the Board to “induce the parties - 


to submit their controversy to arbitration”; and, in case arbi- 
tration was agreed to, special boards of either three or six 


F 3 mediators would be chosen by the employers and the employes. 

Country nee eee eS Arbitration, under the new law, would be sitdertaken only, 

ip Population after a definite agreement had been made by-both parties, to 

2 ae a SE ae | _*opulation. abide by the decision of the arbitration board for a stated period. 
German Empire............. 3,791,665 5.8 Three important clauses of the provisions of agreement which , 
United Kingdom............. 3,010,346 6.7 the arbitrating parties must sign are as follows: / 
United States..... SIOMEO Gee 2,810,420 2.2 _ (10).—Shall provide that the respective parties to the award 

TANCE fosersjsrasise sesiejosisoleore 1,029,238 2.5 will each faithfully execute the same. 

Talye.icaeeee . 817,034 2.4 (11).—Shall provide that the award and the papers and pro- 
Austria..... : 421,905 1.4 ceedings, including the testimony relating thereto, certified 
Belgium..... cee AD i 210,902 2.6 under the hands of the arbitrators and which shall have the 
Netherlands............ iiss 152,071 2.5 force and effect of a bill of exceptions, shall be filed in the 
LO iizhy 3 agp AUS aOGeOrs 142,786 4.6 clerk’s office of the District Court of the United States for the 
Swatzerland ire. vio pata ans 114,520 2.3 district wherein the controversy arises or the arbitration is 
Munya a BP anon MD DSELCOGSeE piton us entered into, and shall be final and conclusive upon the parties. 


AVERTING STRIKES 


That Federal officials are taking more interest in Labor 
matters is proved from the fact that the present administration 
is the first to have a separate department devoted to Labor. 
If it had not been for the timely action of the President of the 
United Sates in calling a conference of those‘interested, the year 
1913 might have witnessed one of the worst strikes in history— 
that of the trainmen of the Eastern railroads. This strike was 


to the agreement unless set aside for error of law apparent on ~ 


the records. ; 

(12.)—May also provide that any difference arising as to the 
meaning or the application of the provisions of an award made 
by a board of arbitration shall be referred back to the same 
board or to a sub-committee of such board for a ruling, which 
ruling shall havé the same force and effect as the original award; 
and if any member of the original board is unable or unwilli 
to serve, another arbitrator shall be named in the same manner 
as such original member was named. ; 


# » 
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MARINE DISASTERS OF HALF A CENTURY : 
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*MARINE DISASTERS OF HALF A CENTURY 


1866 Octe.3: Evening Star. “eater New York to New O: — est 
Seer Geri oe, 2 | ern Stats. acc ew York to New Orleans— ahr ose ea: 
oo se ae About 50 vessels... Wrecked in West Taidies by es ee 1000 
1873 April “2 Left New York—Never heard from............ 117 
1874 Dee.26 Wrecked off Nova Scotia.............0+-000.. 547 
1875 May 7 Caught fire and sank off Auckland............. 476 
1875 Novnnd Wrecked in fog off Scilly Islands............... 200 
1877 Nov. 24 Collision off ‘Cape Blatteryesn scis.t bay are stoned ve 236) 
1878 Mar. 24 Wrecked off Coast North Carolina............. 110 
1878 Seneca Sarthe a TSbSfOmWUCHE s aivierea'ers ale <P et alone 300 
s ollisionon: Thames\sicj.scqhars,asatice +s clelelelive cc's 
aah jan 1 pyesns rench. Collision in Dardanelles.....,..........- a0 
teat on 2) - anta—British.. . Left Bermuda—Never heard from............. 290 
1883 ae : Boe sete ate Wrecked off Cape Good Hope............+05 x 200 
ae lee aphne Tamed turtle in Clyde... ---;sseceeecescees 124 
2 rec i 
(oe April19 | Ponema—State of Florida eee is Reverend ee 145 
me july 2 Gijon—Spanish and Lux—British. .} Collision off Finistere.................0.0e00e. 150 
1887 ae 30 Coer ‘unard. . Collision near Long Island—Sunk......... ‘....| None 
1887 aS 15 Wan, a wt Collision off Coast of Brazil.............000008 300 
ee : a ae ph Xoung-—British.. ia. cress. Caught fire in Chinese Waters...........60- 400 
Bis ae ; u — So anaes and La France er near Canary Islands,...........0. “ie 89 
. — BD pre cele nine aietbeotceie « recked ia China Seaisimassesinme tics ntiee ecto 
aay Bepts : Ertogrul—Turkish...:........ ....| Foundered off coast of Japan.........0eeeeee0- $40 
ten } ar. iz Utopia—Anchor and Anson—British| Collision off Gibraltar...........ssseeeeeeeees 574 
1572 an Namehow.......... au) Wrecked int China Seassinaeisey eevee e aia 414 
Oct. 28 Romania—Anchor. .| Wrecked off Corsica é 113 
1893 Feb. 8 | Trinalria—Anchor. Wreckédiof Spain... csr ssulvsas iivonbeeeat LES 
ee june ee Victoria—British Collision with Camperdown off Syria........... 357 
1805 i hevide Wrecked on Rockall Reef, N. Atlantic.......... 550 
4807 ae ; Collision with Cathrie, North Sea............. 330 
ee j se ‘ Burned off Cape Hatteras. ..........--eeeeees 40 
ae Tab 3 Rammed off Sable Island............ ne 560 
1904 Ds is Sunktab sean acto saan eee nee 750 
tone que i Burned in East River.............-- 958 
Hane re an Sunk after explosion in Sasebo harbor 599 
1607 Feb, Collision in Long Island Sound... 183 
A ae 1 B : Wrecked off Coast of Holland. . 142 
ag eb. 24 Imperatrix—Austrian 6 Wrecked on Cape of Crete, sunk. 137 
atl Mar. Jena—French Warship. Blown up at Toulon.......... 120 
toes i uly Columbia... . saree Sunk off Coast of California.......... 50 
ae pril 25 Gladiator—Britis Rammed by St. Paul off Isle of Wight 30 
a ee 24 Rammed by Florida off Nantucket. 8 
tein pas: 9 Wrecked off Straits of Gibraltar... 93 
tot ov. 23 Wrecked in Adriatic Sea......... 60 
me Mar. 16 Lost off Beachy Head, England..... 14 
it April 15 Collision with iceberg off Cape Race. 1507 
913 Oct. 10 128 x Fire in Mid-Atlantic.............+«s.e 136 
1914 Jan. -30 Monroe—Old Dominion Line .....| Collision with Nantucket off Virginia Coast 49 
1914 -May 29 Empress of Ireland.............. Collision with Storstad in St. Lawrence. 1,024 
1915 July 24 JORG Ee by eee Be ORR TAS GRO Foundered in Chicago.........0.0-e000 1500 


*For marine disasters of the European War see Chronological History of European War. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP RECORDS 
Best records between New York and European ports east or 


Date Steamer D. 12¢ M. 
1856........Persia 9 1 45 
PIS664 secs s Scotia 8 2 48 
PEGI RS s:e:sierere City of Brussels... 7 22 e) 
PS Fisirere aisisiere Baltic, 2h. ate. ccee / 20 9 
ROT at cca City of Berlin.... 7 15 48 
BUG seccatia se Germanic.......... 7 1 37 
DST Ton seit  TACAUMICs © s:5,5,00r/siele.9 AGG US 10 53 
1880), 4.0 5.0% « DR TazON A cere areas relaip e)aivisyeie(s ¢ 7 7 23 
A882 oie ca0 Alaska...<-.. Bre raysaralaatesisieis 6 18 37 
CE Ge Se QECROM So ae.s cos siosioicen ss 6 11 9 
BBO4 vais ss «5 VASWETA CAC stais sies\aisieye\eie\ 40/415 6 10° 0 
TSST i ps). 0102 CU Kapila eraratato ts ete sia! arctereysisas 6 4 42 
MSRS aie ae ER URIAt aa er plasreisversielesiersie 6 1 55 
POOL Ts aes MV AIESEIE i aston siein's radia, 18 8 
1891..,..... Teutonic..........02ee0e- $s 16 31 
ESO 2 ae, an. City of Paris............. 5 14 24 
CS ee Campania...... Apeiacacoe 5 12 7 
p AO? eins ar WIGAN east orale sce lciprel ea 5 7 23 
AOOBS See se 5) PRSit Rint go ojaaid a4 « ore 4 15 0 
has hs ap MaULetaniaess,. 21-0 o/s 960% 4 13 41 
OSA Matretania.......+- .sa<. . A 10 41 


In 1492, Christopher Columbus, on the Santa Maria, made the 
first voyage across the Atlantic in 71 days. . 


- 


UNDER WATER 6 1-2 MINUTES RECORD 


When a man named Enocs remained under water for four 
minutes and forty-six seconds in March, 1896, the swimming » 
world was astonished. A Frenchman named Poulyuen tried to 
break this record in 1907. He remained under water for four 
minutes and thirty-one seconds and then came up more de 
than alive. On Nov. 2, 1912, Poulyuen succeeded in breaking 
the record by remaining under for six minutes and thirty 


seconds. 


THE OLDEST ORDER 


What is the oldest order in existence? The claim is made for 
that of the Holy Sepulchre, the grand officership of which has 
just been conferred by the Pope on a member of the Irish 
Nationalist party, Sir Thomas Grattan Esmond. | It appears 
that no date or the name of a founder can be assigned to the 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre, though there is a legendary tradi- 
tion that traces its origin to the time of C arlemagne. In the 
middle of the last century, however, when the Latin Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem was re-established, the office of grand 
master of the order was transferred to it by Pope Pius the Ninth, 
who many years later, in 1868, created by statute three ranks 
of the order—the Grand Cross, Commander, and Knight. 
The costume is a white cloak, with the Cross of Jerusalem in 
red enamel. The Pope himself is grand master of the order. 
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STATE FACTS 


STATE FACTS 
HIGHEST MEASURED ALTITUDE IN EACH STATE 
State and Point Feet State and Point Feet 
Alabama, Cheawha mountain..........::seseeeeeee 2,407 Montana, Granite peak........0+ssseesseee erences 12,834 
Alaska, Mount McKinley............--20-eseeeeeee 20,300 Nebraska, plains in southwestern corner............- 5,300 
Arizona, San Francisco peak......-+. ener ne cece ne 12,611 Nevada, Wheeler peak....... CSlefapiekete alersareis oapsle ier 13,058 
Arkansas, Magazine mountain.........--.-+.eseeee 2,800 New Hampshire, Mount Washington... 5 2).1<s000 +m 6,293 
California, Mount Whitney............-ee see eeees 14,501 New Jersey, High Point..........-.0++0esseereeeee 1,800 
Colorado, Mount Elbert 1.0.20). 524.00. cece sews view 14,421 New Mexico, peak near Truchas peak.............-- 13,306 
Connecticut, Bear mountain 2,355 New York, Mount Marcy.....-....2.:++e+eeereees 5,344 
Delaware, near Brandywine..... 440 North Carolina, Mount Mitchell,.........-.....--++ 6,711 
District of Columbia, Fort eno... 421 North Dakota, south part of Bowman county........ 3,500 
Florida, near Mount Pleasant station 301 Ohio, 134 miles east of Bellefontaine...............- 1,540 
Georgia, Brasstown Bald mountain. . 4,768 Oklahoma, south of Kenton.........-..+-eeeeeeeeee 4,700 
Idaho, Hyndman peak............- 12,078 Oregon, Mount Hood ag cits Ceciccs ete lererereimieteieinletetelete 11,225 
Tllinois, Charles mound, Jo Daviess county 1,241 . Pennsylvania, Blue Knob............-+++++see-005 3,136 
Fndianay Catios CitVernins «cscs cess a peiere 1,285 Rhode Island, Durfee hill........ eerere leletetacsttlar feisty 805 
Towa, five miles southeast of Sibley....... 1,670 South Carolina, Sassafras mountain.........-.+++s++ 3,548 
Kansas, west boundary no. of Arkansas river. 4,135 South Dakota, Harney peak............- sicko qruidioelers 7,244 
Kentucky, The Double, Harlem county..... 4,100 Tennessee, Mount Guyot............ pteeseceeeeees 6,636 
Louisiana, summits in western parishes.. 400 Texas, El Capitan, Guadalupe mountain............ 8,690 
Maine, Mount Katahdin (west)...... §;268-sUtah; (Kinga) Peakeuta sac) onaiod se aus ney reepistensee eee 13,498 
Maryland, Backbone mountain.. 3,400 Vermont, Mount Mansfield............-.+s+++e-eee 4,364 
Massachusetts, Mount Greylock. 3,535 Virginia, Mount Rogers.......-..2+++seeeeseeseeee 5,719 
Michigan, Porcupine mountain......... 2,023 Washington, Mount Rainier.............-.-.+++++- 14,470 
Minnesota, Misquah hills, Cook county. 2,400 West Virginia, Spruce Knob ..............-+0e00 4,860 
Mississippi, near Holly Springs weitere 602 Wisconsin, Rib hill, Marathon county............... 1,940 
Missouri, Tom Sauk mountain......... 1,800 Wyoming, Mount Gannett............c..seceeeeees 13,785 
STATE NICKNAMES AND FLOWERS _ 
State Nickname Flower State Nickname Flower 
Alabama........ .Cotton state........... Goldenrod Missouri scree asks visociee silos elesmie thes Goldenrod 
AZIZONA Dl aeiics o sar oslo lite are va elieiae eo ya Sequoia cactus Nebraska. t/sssaidinrs ciahs tists srnets @ ots torres Goldenrod 
Arkansas... (sie 6/6 Bear state iteteteieratsinvets Apple blossom Nevada...:.s.s0 Silver state. ..-...0..08 
California........ Golden state........... Poppy | New Hampshire... Granite state........... 
Colorado......... Centennial state........ Columbine New Jersey....... Jersey Blue state....... Sugar maple (tree) 
Connecticut...... Nutmeg State.......... New York........ Empire state........... Rose 
Delaware........ Blue Hen state......... Peach blossom North Carolina. ..Old North state........ 
Mloridayss a oteiercve Peninsula state......... North Dakota... .Flickertail state........ Goldenrod 
Georgia.......... Cracker state.......... Cherokee rose Ohiowe eee Buckeye state.......... 
Tdaho.,.... Sop ERD g aba poop ae apie Syringa Oklahoma eer spmcienher serine eter :, Mistletoe 
Illinois........... Sucker state ior i. ie 25. Violet Oregon's isn eases Beaver state........... Oregon grape 
Indiana.......... Hoosier state......-.... : Pennsylvania..... Keystone state......... u ; 
Nowa pschistnss Hawkeye state......... Wild rose Rhode Island..... Little Rhody........... Violet 
Kasisas': .ifee ae Sunflower state......... Sunflower. South Carolina... .Palmetto state.......... 
Kentucky........ Blue Grass state........ ink South Dakota. ...Swiage Cat state....... 
Louisiana........ Pelican state........... Magnolia Tennessee........ Big Bend state......... 
Maine. cicte oases Pine Tree state......... Pine cone SOXAaS sa .éieaeon eet Lone Star state......... Bluebonnet 
Maryland........ Old Line state.......... Utah oer ese ar aoe ee oe Sego lily 
Massachusetts... .Bay state...........,.. f Vermont......... Green Mountain state.. .Red clover 
Michigan........ Wolverine state........ Apple blossom Virginiai iin iota The Old Dominion...... ta 
Minnesota....... Gopher state........... Moccasin Washington...... Chinook state........ .. Rhododendron 
Mississippi....... BAYOU state es oo.cids ee Magnolia West Virginia.....The Panhandle......... 
Montana......... Stub Toe state......... Bitter root Wisconsin........ Badger state... dis.c..- 
L i. 
FORMS OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN UNITED Texas............... Hanging | Washington 3 
STATES Utahtccnrce Cote bobtins Bie .(Life Imprisonment) 
tare c or hanging est Virginia....... Hangi 
Alabama........... Hanging eae ttteeeeee penging veneers Bo isd Electrocution Wisconsin (Lifelmprisonment 
Arkansas...... Electrocution igh db aebioe's ics i eS eae Electrocution | Wyoming. ...-+++.' Hanging 
California... ..604.. Hanging ebraska....... lectrocution 
Colorado eRe itnass H ing | Nevada.....Option—Shooting as, THE peat FUND 
mnecticut........ anging p or hanging ere is in reality no such distinct account as the “ Conscience 
Delaware....... _.+.+Hanging | New Hampshire. .... Hanging Fund” in the United States Treasury. Conscience money is 
Dist. of Columbia... Hanging | New Jersey..... Electrocution immediately turned into the general fund and expended the 
JOEL 1 39 0(¢ acm Siete: « langing | New Mexico......... Hanging same as any other receipt. Conscience money sent to the 
Georgians. cmis'sos > Hanging | New York...... Electrocution Federal Treasury during 1916 amounted to $34,925.36. Only 
Tdaho....... SIG SUGO ing | N. Carolina.....Electrocution four people contributed. Their identityis unknown. The a- 
Tihoisss Fes. een Hanging | N. Dakota(Life Imprisonment) mount makes an aggregate of $489,981.66, thus paid into the 
ie ASP oa Shires ais AR hore fee qeny: t ‘ 
lowe. fiat AGES . Hanging ahoma....',..Electrocution onscience contributions range from a few cents to thousand. 
Kansas. . (Life Imprisonment) | Oregon...(Life Imprisonment) of dollars. The fund was established in President Madison’s 


Kentucky...... ectrocution 


Louisiana: ......... Hanging 
Maine. . a Imprisonment) 


Michigan (Life Imprisonment) 
Minnesota (Life Impri: 


ifeImprisonment) | T 


Pennsylvania... . Electrocution 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina. .....Electrocution 
S. Dakota . (Life Imprisonment 
ennessee.,..,,Electrocution 


(Life Imprisonment) $3 


administration in 1811, when the first contribution of $5 was 
received. Thelargest amount ever received in one year was 
$35,868 in 1902, and the ong individual contribution 
30,000, was made by an own, who sent the money in 
as aga bier aCe en ea Mae 1916. This 
was the fourth contribution receiv m this unknown mak- 
ing-e total of $80,000. bie 


f 
j 
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STATE FACTS 


DATA OF STATES x 
mitted tothe Area. Rep. Elec. ‘ Admitted tothe Area 
STATE Union Sq.M. Cong.jvote.t STATE Union Sq. M Sea t 
Dec. 14,1819... 52,250 10 12 Nebraska March 1, 1867 
Feb. 14, 1912... 1133020 1 Su Nevada. sc cue Oct. 31, 1864... es H 3 
June 15, 1836... 53,850 7 9 New Hampshire... mace 21, 1788... 9,305 2 4 
Sept. 9, 1850.... 158,360 11 13 New per True ee *Dec. 18, 1787... 7,815 12 14 
Aug. 1, 1876.... 103,925 4 6 New Mexico....... an, 6, 1912..... 122,580 Pr eS. 
= Dh SS. cess 4,990 5 @ “New; York... 6245 *July 26, 1788.... 49,170 43 45 
; By ee ly fy ee 2,050 1 3 North Carolina..... *May 23,1785... 52,250 10 12 
a March 3, 1845... 58,680 4 6 North Dakota...... Nov. 2, 1889.... 70,795 3 5 
I MOTE y's co's ie oo cole ‘Jan. 2, 1788.... 59,475 12 12 ONION Sines chee ee Nov. 29, 1802... 41,060 22 24 
‘one aret atate ave iatsy cutee uly 3,.1890.... 84,800 2 4 Oklahoma......... Nov. 16,1907... 70,430 8 10 
COs Ee en ec. 3,1818.... 56,650 27 ZO NOLEROM . «os vis aes 0 Feb. 14,1859... 96,030 3 5 
andianas 5. 6... a's « Dec. 11, 1816... ~ 36,350 13 15 Pennsylvania....... *Dec. 12,1787... 45,215 36 38 
PoWarrs.-stug ews: March 3, 1845... 56,025 11 13 Rhode Island......*May 29, 1790... 1,250 3 5 
HGARSAS U5 iiss Jan. 29, 1861.... 82,080 8 10 South Carolina..... *May 23,1788... 30,570 7 9 
Kentucky... ...... Feb. 4,1792.... 40,400 11 13 South Dakota...... Nov. 2, 1889.... 77,650 3 5 
Louisiana.......... April 8, 1812.... 48,720 8 10. Tennessee’... . is: .. quate 1,1796.... 42,050 10 12 
| a March 3, 1820... 33,046 4 Gil exaee tires cies ae ec. 29, 1845... 265,780 18 20 
Maryland EN tees ove *April 28, 1788... 12,210 6 PEIUCH Ls eae crite tse Jan. 4, 1896.... 84,970 2 4 
Massachusetts teeck ate *Feb..6, 1788... 8,315 16 18 2Vermont:; =..25 sce. Feb. 18, 1791... 9,565 2 4 
Michigan Pe cGierehas ee 26, 1837... 58,915 13 PSs Vitginias os. 50205< i 26,1788... 42,450 10 12 
Innesota......... ay 11,1858... 83,365 10 12 Washington........ ov. 11,1889... 69,180 5 7 
Mississippi iS, sees Dec. 10, 1817... 46,810 8 10 West Virginia....,. Dec 31,1862... 24,780 6 8 
ISSOUTI........... March 2,:1821... © 69,415 16 18 Wisconsin......... May 29, 1848... 56,040 it 13 
IMfONtana. . 5.0.5.2 Nov. 8, 1889.... 146,080 4 4 Wyoming.......... July 11, 1890.... 97,890 1 3 


*Ratified the Constitution taccording to Reapportionment act approved Aug. 8, 1911. 
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RECORDS OF POLAR EXPEDITIONS 
Arctic 


Year Explorer Deg. Min 
1871—Captain Hall....... Piceotealaie ore valsrote 82 16 
1876—Captain Nares,..c..eeseeeceeeeeeeeee 83 10 
1879—Lieutenant De Long.............-.5.- 77 15 
1882—Lieutenant Greely........2..-.-0-0++> 83 24 
1890—Lieutenant Peary........-sseeeeeeoee 83 50 
1891—Lieutenant Peary........-.+eeeeesene 83 24 
1895—Fridtjof Namsen..........eseseeeeeeee 86 14 
1900—Duke d’Abruzzi.............+.225--5- 86 33 
1902—Lieutenant Peary. .........cseeeeeees 84 17 
O04 ——Anthony, Fiala ss oss. eicsrce cs cclwe ce cee 82 13 
1906—Commander Peary..,.. sie laielde aia «es ieibis 87 6 
1909—Commander Peary (April 6)....... voce 90 The Pole 
ANTARCTIC 
1774—Captain Cook..... a oo ROR BODC. 71 15 
1823—Captain Weddell............+-eeecees 74 15 
1842—Captain Ross....... Ne Dance ele e.exsd 77 49 
-1895—Borchgrevink............seeereeceeee 74 10 
1898—De Gerlache........ Rispetette te aaivis dlocere.s 71 36 
1900—Borchgrevink............+- Bhi Aratier LO: 50 
OS a Mo iy reanesr- 28 waistleie bas : 4 BU 
1909—Lieutenant Shackleton...........-+++- 
1911—Capt. Raold Amundsen (Dec. 14)...... 90 The Pole* 


*Although Amundsen discovered the pole Dec. 14, 1911 it was 
not Bionn to the civilized world for many days. In the final 
stage of the journey to the pole the party numbered five men 
namely Capt. Amundsen and Hassel, Wisting, Bjaaland an 
Hansen. They had fifty-two dogs, four sledges and provisions 
for four months. Eleven of the dogs survived the journey. 


BIRTH STONES AND THEIR MEANING 
ANUARY—Garnet. Constancy and fidelity. 

. FEBRUARY—Amethyst. Sincerity. . 
MARCH—Bloodstone. Courage. Presence of mind. 
APRIL—Diamond. Innocence. 

MAY—Emerald. Success in love. ‘ 
UNE—Agate or Pearl. Health and long life. 
JULY —Reb of Cornelian F ares mind. 
T—Sardonyx. Conjugal felicity. 
SEPTEMBER Sap hire. Antidote against madness, 
OCTOBER—Opal. Hope. 
’ NOVEMBER—Topaz. | Fidelity. | 


. DECEMBER —Turquoise. Prosperity. 


/ 


The jewellers of New York have united in a movement to 
establish a new standard list of Natal Stones. For December, 


. January and February, the colder tones of the diamonds, aqua- 


marine and sapphire are suggested. March, April and May are 
represented by the different shades of green, peridot, olive and 
emerald; the summer months, June, July and August, by the 
tourmaline, ruby and garnet, and autumn by vintage colors in 
the topaz, ziricon and amethyst. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


First year, cotton wedding; second, paper; third, leather; 
fourth, k; fifth, wooden; sixth, garnet; seventh, woolen; 
eighth, bric-a-brac; ninth, topaz; tenth, tin; twelfth, silk and 
fine linen; fifteenth, crystal; twentieth, china; twenty-fifth, 
silver; thirtieth, pearl; thirty-fifth, sapphire; fortieth, ruby; 
fiftieth, golden; seventy-fifth, diamond. 


LORE OF THE WEDDING RING 


In the Isle of Man the wedding-ring was formerly used as an 
instrument of torture. Cyril Davenport, in his book on “ Jewel- 
lery,” remarks that there once existed a custom in that island, 
according to which an unmarried girl who had been offended by 
a man could bring him to trial, and if he were found guilty she 
would be presented with a sword, a rope, and a ring. 

With the sword she might cut off his head, with the rope she 
might hang him, or with the ring she might marry him. It is 
said that the last named punishment was invariably inflicted. 

The wedding-ring was anatherna to the early Puritans, who 
regarded personal adornment as one of the many snares of Satan. 
In the old English marriage service it was the custom for the 
bridegroom to put the ring on the thumb of the bride, saying 
“Tn the name of the Father,” then on the next finger, saying 
‘and the Son,” and then on the third finger, saying ‘‘and of the 
Holy Ghost,” finally on the fourth finger, with the word 
“ Amen.” : 

The ring was left there because, as the Sarum rubric says, 
“a vein proceeds thence to the heart.” In the modern marriage 
service the ring is placed at once upon the third finger, the invo- 
cation to the Trinity being understood. : 


TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION AT U.S. WEATHER STATIONS 
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. P 
Station 

Fs 
a 
‘Ss 
ree 
Abilenes Lek stticemesteriecis is pieereielag 43 
VAT BAY pea eareiets ois fote oteissoisieis inie!s 0" ols 22 
‘Amarillosmexrerincetaciee cate cieielesic.t is 34 
IA Clan tantGa see crustesbronteisleieveisve\e:tieeiels 42 
BismarckseNsy WK. sy0\e) ora eictsls atclesnwiery 7 
Boise, daha soee eee ee 29 
MBOSEGH peNLaSS enc cpa Mletelwieteis eid arctevel aie 27 
WBULBIO  PINGDN cocctcintin ns Dlenicneiseat 25 
Charlottes NiiG aca grtterci teres siec.<pine 40 
Chicago accnceieen caaacute 24 
Gléveland) (ORO se5 nics moire ontdentene> 26 
MP CNVEL COLO carilcisneceieeiele is «cere slosetels 29 
Des Moines, Iowa..........ss-e0085 20 


DOU RE VICAS Ponce ccileleie elem essielenere le 
Dubuque, Iowa end 

Duluth, Minn.. 
Eastport, Me.. 


El Paso, Tex. . 
Fresno, Cal...... 
Galveston; Texs. soe Gden wees’ «eer 
Green Bay AWiss scene chs sletels ae erere 15 
Harrisburg, Pai s.s.s disc'e onesies pesoreverers 29 
Pier: Moyty cece .itececiee anes care’ 14 
elena: (MGHES: ch ok aes s@nwaccien & 20 
Iron, o. Daky sacicn seh is stepaettMelsie 10 
Indianapolis, Ind.................. 28 
Yacksonvilles Flasos reer. cine cele - 54 
piters Plas ee rade ae nietereraete 64 
HSAs WILY Ode Seiden nate cleats 26 
Kioxville, Denn wisie. aoe ds se we es 38 
MANUCE AW YOs don cars Cees conten ont 17 
Bittle Rock VArk. 77. (ese. c.n c eis 41 
Los An eles, Calee re or eae: \. 154 
POUISVINET KY. Seicc ni aisit corse ticleie 34 
Heynchburg? Vata wccciecsa cone cect 36 
Montgomery, Ala.......... nisie ciseeists 48 
New Orleans, La......... Sane «wees 53 
New: VorksiN iW iaies.c!clslorceee ee a leh) 
Northfield, NiG5din chee iwlpteccke ce Neteteets 15 
North Platte, Nebst cece. Noreeleteins 21 
Okishoma Okla iin; demawoves cavens 35 
Omaha Neb eos seiner stdie's sipiwiels 20 
Oswego, N. Y.. . | 24 
Palestine, Tex... 46 
Parkersburg, W. Va Seno 
PHCOUIKWATIZ, thc slde ceiticwrsmerrine ater 50 
Port Huron) ‘Mich1.)5 cise geece 22 
Portland, Ore......... sie staleiaiel toerele 39 
Rapids City, Sa Dak.w cep ccnuieres ced 22 
(Red Blatt. Calin. 9 eeeacie ppenvere salle 
SG, LOUIS) NM Onae net siete n borers Sata eho 31 
St. Paul, Minn......... toe BS ariays 12 
Salt Lake City; Utahns. aeskiasn eis 29 
San Antonio, YOR ran aia. a 51 
San. Prancisco; Galesn en cicero ates 50 
Santa Fe, N. Mex wees 28 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich............. 13 
Seattle, Wash...........+. Mes cioeitrs 39 
46 
27 
26 
31 
57 
47 
33 
33 
6 
46 
29 


* Temperature extremes include 1914 


| 


September. 


November, 


Annual 
precipitation 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL OF FOREIGN CITIES 
Temper-| Rainfall aL’ Rainf. 
Cities Srrealena rake emper-| Rainfall Pes Temper-} Rainfall 
pe ities pire Inches Cities aes Inches 
69.0 10 Edinburgh......... 47.1 38 Mosco 
Dn.) Klorengeci a Soe Odi Nl Masih fo ( | ana cleat 
63.0 wea Prankfort-ew, . courses 50.0 so Naplesserns «cc ts oc 60.3 20m 
48.2 | 30 Genevars te cerns: 52.7 | 32 Parise mensie esc: 51.3 | 19.6 
(Pi) 1) TE Glasgow............ 49.8 | 45.4 || Peking............. 531055 |e 2am 
La ia oe Betas. ore a 0 ey, Onebetieee can 40.3 
x avana soa ape 9.1 | 46.5 |} Ri i 29” 
Budapest. BIS ates 51.9 17 Hongkonganne nes. 73.0 101 ane H . om - ee db r 30 6 
pres Aires,.......| 62.8 34.1 Honolulu. 22, . aie siovs 75.0 Pec Rotterdam..........| 51.0 23° 
ake SEAR VR a dino cers 72.2 153 Lisboniss = s 2 aetheae 61.4 27 St. Petersburg....... 39.6 18.8 
PELCTAEEE. 5. ates ushers crete 82.4 76 Londonsasce.% ss 50.8 25 Sydney.......... 65.8 49° 
Canton.. seeeine settee 71.0 39 Madridicer ace mets 58.2 9 The Hague....... MUNSON 
Cape Town......... 62.0 | 25 Manilatc), cesanias,. ek | SSD ih Tokion eee foe, De, 56.4 | 60.4 
Pe enople Wasa ze eo ts atelbourne watstora shea ate 57.0 29 Venice...... Elnard ; 
BRED te ccce etiad Op 19 — |, Montrealas seca cee : i ; 19 
ees ows ae a ontreal 44.6 39.3 Vienna es seers. | SLO 19 


The wettest continent is So. America, with an average rainfall of 65.7 inches 
North America and Europe each about 28,7 inches, and Asia 21.7 inches. 


COLDEST PLACE ON EARTH 
i The lowest temperature ever recorded was at Werchojansk, 
in the interior of Siberia, January 15, 1885. It was ninet 
degrees and a fraction below zero. In that section, the eart 
freezes to a depth of a hundred feet and in the warmest season 
it never thaws. 


CAUSE OF TIDES 

The theory of earth tides is not a new one, as the varying 
effect of the sun and the moon on the earth is tremendous. 
Observations have been taken eighty-two feet below the surface 
with a horizontal pendulum so delicately constructed that 
measurements with it could be taken of variations one-hundred- 
thousandth part of asecond. The earth appears to be affected 
‘by the sun and moon twice in each twenty-four hours, the 
moon exerting twice the influence of the sun. The whole shape 
of the earth is affected, and not merely the crust. It is an 
actual deformation of the ball, setting up bodily tides, which 
follow the direction of the ordinary ocean tides in half-day 
periods. Scientists, who have made this subject a life-long 
study, have come to the conclusion that the earth has a degree 
of rigidity bean ae to that of a ball of steel of the same size, 
but the evidence is against the idea that there is a viscous 
stratum between the crust and the solid central core. ‘There is 

now no doubt the earth flows and ebbs much like the sea. 


HEIGHT AND LENGTH OF WAVES OF THE SEA 

__ The height of the waves in a storm rarely exceeds 12 feet; 

‘in very bad disturbances on the high sea they may reach a 
height of 50feet. Their length is never over 600 feet. In the 
southern parts of the Pacific waves 43 feet in height have been 
measured. In the southern part of the Atlantic 39 feet, and in 
the Bay of Biscay and in the Mediterranean 12 feet. At places 
where the waves strike at an object, such as a lighthouse, they 
rise, of course, much higher—at Bell Rock, for instance, over 
100 feet and at Unst over 200. On the open sea, however, they 
never rise over 50 feet. 


CAUSE OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 

- When a thunderstorm occurs, a stress is thrown on the air, 
either between two clouds or between a cloud and the earth, 
and when this stress has reached a pressure of about half a 

Tamme weight to the square inch, the air is literally cracked. 

he line of the fracture is illuminated by theintense heat caused, 
tendering the air particles incandescent, and we see this and 
call it lightning. This is all lightning is; there is no “‘bolt’’ 
and no transference of matter from one place to another. To 
speak or write of an object as being “‘struck” by lightning is 


calcuiated to produce a wrong impression, because :t conveys p 


the idea of a ponderable object giving a blow. It is literally 
an incorrect term, but we are forced to employ it because it 


has been so long in use. ; 


_ Africa has an average rainfall of 32.5 inches. 
Australia is somewhat less. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE DAYS 

The week was unknown to the ancients. It was gradually 

adopted under the later pipeterss 
_ The arrangement of the heavenly bodies, according to their 

distances from the earth, is in the following order: Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon; and it 
was a principle of the ancient astrology that these planets 
presided in succession over the hours of the day, and from which 
the Latin designations given to days of the week have been 
derived; and from these have been formed the modern names 
used in different countries, either by literal translation, or, in 
the Teutonic tongues, by the substitution, in some cases, of the 
corresponding deity of northern paganism for the classical god. 

SunpAay—lIs so called because it was anciently dedicated to 
the worship of the Sun. 

Monpay—Means literally the Day of the Moon. 

Turespay—Was dedicated to Tuisco, the Mars of our Saxon 
ancestors,. the deity that presided over combats, strife and 
litigation. Hence, in England, Tuesday is assize day; the day 
for combat, or commencing litigation. 

WeEpDNESDAY—Is so called from Wodin, or Odin, a deity or 
chief among the northern nations of Europe. 

TuHurRspAY—Was named by the Saxons from Thor, the old 
Teutonic god of thunder. 

Frmay—Is from Frea or Friga, a goddess of the old Saxon 
mythology. iy 

SaTURDAY—Means simply Saturn’s day, the name being 
derived from the deity of that name. 


THE DEEPEST POINT IN THE OCEAN. 

The deepest known point in the ocean is near the Island of 
Guam, inthe Pacific. Here the United States Ship Nero found 
bottom at 5,269 fathoms (six miles), or 2,612 feet more than the 
height of Mount Everest, the world’s highest peak. Life has 
been found to exist at a depth of 4,173 fathoms. 


By asimple rule the length of the day and night, any time 
of the year, may be ascertained by simply doubling the time of 
the sun’s rising, which will give the length of the night; and 
doubling the time of setting, will give the length of the day. 


Greenwich time was officially adopted by France on March 10, 
1911. In future Paris and London time will be exactly the same. 


ALUMINUM : 
Aluminum is a simple elementary substance. It is very abund- 
ant in the earth, being the third element in quantity. Oxygen 
isthe most abundant. Nearly half of the entire earth is oxygen. 
A little more than a quarter of the earthis silicon. After these 
come aluminum, of which nearly 8 per cent of the earth iscom- 
osed, and then iron, of which nearly 534 per cent of the earth 
is composed. -Ailclaycontainsalarge proportion of aluminum, 
However, aluminumis not prepared fromclay. It has not Pale 
sible to obtain it from clay as cheaply as from bauxite and cryolite. 


a 
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The Permanent Court of Arbitration of the Hague consists of 
representatives nominated by the Governments of 44 nations 
(not more than four representatives from each;*) and in the 
event of the Court being called upon to hear a suit, it is neces- 
sary for the contending parties (a) to agree upon the subject- 
matter of dispute, (6) to appoint arbitrators and, if necessary, 
an umpire, (c) to submit the tase through counsel or agents. 
The Court meets at the Palace of Peace at the Hague, opened in 
1913, the building having been erected mainly at the expense of 
Andrew Carnegie, and each of the nations interested having 
contributed to its embellishment. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURT 

1902, U. S. », Mexico (Pious Funds); 1904, Creditor Nations 
v. Venezuela (Preferential Claims); 1905, United Kingdom, 
France and Germany v. Japan (Perpetual Leases); 1909, Ger- 
many v. France (Casablanca deserters); 1909, United Kingdom 
v. France (Muscat Dhows); 1909, Norway v. Sweden (Maritime 
Boundary); 1910, U. S. ». United Kingdom (North Atlantic 
Fisheries); 1910, U. S. v. Venezuela (Orinoco S. S. Company); 
1911, France v. U. K. (Savarkar incident); 1912, Italy v. Peru 
‘(Canevaro claim); 1913, Russia 2. Turkey (arrears of interest); 
1913, France v. Italy (seizure of S. S. Carthage and Manouba). 
Cases pending: United Kingdom, France and Spain ». Portugal 
(contested religious goods); France 7. Peru (claims French 


creditors). 

OFFICERS OF THE COURT 
Secretary-General, Baron Michiels van Verduynen. 
First Secretary, Jonkheer W. Réell. 
President of the Administrative Council, The Netherlands Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 


MEMBERS OF THE COURT 


The Court consists of the following members (with date of 
appointment) :— 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


George Gray..... é . 11 Oct., 1900 
Oscar S. Straus. . . 9Jan., 1902 
Elihu Root........ . 15 Dec., 1910 
Hohn Bassett Moore ise s o::0 he iay areive's tro eialeiers 27 Nov., 1912 
ARGENTINA 
Estanislas S. Zeballos............. LSadaicetien ~ 6 July, 1907 
Duis» Mang Dragos hse sccceiskee s aeceaitiet 6 July, 1907 
Carlos Rodriguez Larreta.............ee0005 6 July, 1907 
Joaquin V. Gonzalez. picts ce 88 oct e iee's 17 Oct., 1910 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Henri Cammnsch jae. leis 3,ceo epi oeice.s 4 Dec., 1900 
Albertcde! BeIlZevicZy’ ooh ae) suetersickeitiecete acon sietente 28 Oct., 1902 
Baron Ernest de Plener. 05... ccjfic.c sre jesin o 0 0 26 Feb., 1909 
I PanCOIS NALS cies wiieiic acing cote cas cota nee 4 Dec., 1912 
; BELGIUM 
BBATOUM GL) ESCAIN DN <5 .2%0\01n 16) «jaf bos¥9e LISTE p oie/eia aieve 6 Oct., 1900 
WUTHCSE UNIS s ste'stols sein ates afelateiolueieiin s/ceicipta.eeieie 5 Sept., 1905 
BAPE Uy gies Giaroitte < Soicitlevect.viore aevevel wave eine aversrare 23 Jan., 1907 
Jules!Van den Heuvel. /50/s:s.cieysie-onscrs 6 sieve siavels la 6 Noy., 1912 
BOLIVIA 
Severo Fernandez Alonso.............00+e00 13 Sept., 1907 
Glanttio Pinillayre ie hyersiare ceo sinter ete alesis erase 13 Sept., 1907 
Menacio Calder Onn (a oye cis eins brvicivins re viejac sires 14 Feb., 1910 
iodore: Villaz6n w/32> <'2 « calsed'stetebe winwielecers cist 1 Dec., 1913 
: BRAZIL 
Lafayette Rodrigues Pereira...............-. 13 Sept., 1907 
Ruy Barbosd), cic sis.s 01s/e0' esc cihis «/nisielsjeib'a diele'ols 13 Sept., 1907 
Clovis Beyilaqua ore yt ites sreie\n lee aie arefaciere lose 13 Sept., 1907 
Ubaldino do Amaral Fontoura............. .«. 11 Feb., 1914 
BULGARIA 
Stoyan' Danetheoss:se'0 slslae ise seivs Setiherecie ere 
Dimitry Stanciowyycs.2%/cietelere « s aversfvis\s siacsine let 23 July, 1901 
Nicolas Ghénadielf 5/5) siti. webinem ert oo cies ante 23 July, 1913 
CHILE 
arlos Conchatie ive acciss ccs ceotne relents 17 Oct., 1907 
Miguel sCruchagarts i ice icee inne evict sfeinein riers 17 Oct., 1907 
Manuel Alejandro Alvarez... .........000005 17 Oct., 1907 
ERodore Water i cctncst cisco oiteicoa settee . 31 May, 1913 
Wu Ting-f April 
AL GUIN GAR Sara alte dn ce 10'a ple abe obchaidier edie oe 4 April, 1905 
Hoo-WerTeh. se iahio ele slwiNpie iis Sf orus nis materi tty 20 April, 1910 


HEU. She=sh urns ghey spas a el erec. (sie a ele ala ere pele reerens 20 April, 
Jules Van den Heuvel. .....5.-..seeeeeeeeee 20 April, 1910 
COLOMBIA 
General Jorge Holguin. ..........0cssereeee 26 Mar., 1908 
General Marceliano Vargas .. 26 Mar., 1908 
Marcelino Hurtago....... .. 26 Mar., 1908 
HP elipes1aZ, Braz welch. Ries eeisraisiors . .. 26 Mar., 1908 
CUBA 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante............. 11 Jan., 1908 
Manuel Sangzubliys <a isiaveds| cia’ eine a oeyt sre lereta totes 11 Jan., 1908 
Cosme'de la Dorrientens cies cena as enenee 29 Jan., 1914 
Juan de Dios Garcia Kohly..............-.-- 3 May, 1915 
DENMARK 
Jee D euntZer Aves ote e elalareteieeieesinettoeiee .- 14Oct., 1910 
Axel: Vedelse ois vciaie ete sibncvsivaolt/> hetetierene eiowie 14 Oct., 1910 
Cr BA Cold ie triccoctils oichoioeinertera Usatetsiens erolate 14 Oct., 1910 
DANG HO lin sisiotecercse vino tora venstaie ialcas arehatel=teiaveleleas 4 9 Oct., 1913 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Apolinar-Tejeraciitisoei sistem cone ele erent pees 16 Sept., 1907 
Mr: Cabralia Baers ott cieie'att ee aie tele aes 13 May, 1914 
Manuel ‘A. Machado® 5.00.04 < s.c00 ticle sieinioise ene 13 May, 1914 
Mr. de J. Troncaso de la Concha............. 13 May, 1914 
ECUADOR 
Honorato- Vasquez. ih sissies cteeigae) om oteietiersenis 18 Nov., 1907 
Victor Manuel Rendén...... FOO OD aos 18 Nov., 1907 
Gonzalo F, Cérd6va.......... Shan winte Shewdisletes 30 Jan., ber 
Augusto Aguirre Aparicio...............-00- 30 Jan., 1914 
FRANCE ; 
Le6r Bourgeois... cis oe. sad 4s coiokcls elellesinieiwte 1900 
ALDecrais aeeoss Chae os ae re 4 at 1905 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 8% -, 1900 
Louis Renault, cries dishemyeets dectavsrere mtatotesereretates 1900 
| GERMANY 
Drs Rertege sy viste sis itis,craarosstass oleae ote! steps oieiareteee 1906 
AD Py Votes Mar tite i svi sia) secs acnps lari rogered sha ie he eter TNS 1900 
Dride Stall}, cian urease mierigemcatens crooner 1911 
Dr. Von Treutlein-Moerdes..........-..0+++- 1914 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick........... ks 30 Sept., 1907 
Karl Gf Desartee.na vee ace e ce oes 1Jan., 1910 
Rt/flon. Viscount Bryce. srs2..g! ee wen ee 28 Jan:, 1913 
GREECE 
Denis Stephanios x. -4;0, 2 thajasesioe Asie agian 29 Dec., 1901 
Georgios Streit cjigovacos.cle civic ceete Soe, 29 Dec., 1901 
Michell Kebedgy ) 237. ise tere aie eels e sysieieiaie 29 Dec., 1901 
Nicolas *Politis jvanscieisscn em be spelotalomrclerioate eters 18 June, 1914 
GUATEMALA 
Antonio Batres Jauregui...../........2.000. 8 Feb., 1910 
‘Carlos Salazar.# 2 esate tinteteaate oye eietaleysiotereierers 8 Feb., 1910 
Antonio Gonzalez Saravia.......scsessccccee 5 July, 1913 
Alberto Mencos............. nate ss afdbolatois ayeterr are July, 1913 
HAITI 
Jaques Nicolas Leger............45 felerwrscalerattia 21 July, 1908 
Solon Mens <j 5s sh s/o visjein nie wie wialonioteelersiew ete 21 July, 1908 
B.-D. Legifimes 5. 19 <iayeie =/sfoleieiate'o-nje cieos v vera 21 July, 1908 
Tertullien Guilbaud...,.,..........++2++-2- 21 July, 1908 
ITALY -> 
Victor Emmanuel Orlando. .-. 20 April, 1910 
Tommaso Tittoni........ .... 24 April, 1911 
Carlo 'Schanzerss2hi lichen «by ats ct tera eee 12 Dec., 1912 
‘ ; JAPAN 
Baron Ftchiro’: Matono'.\> « .c'01 aseine sweeties 30 Nov., 1900 
J LUXEMBURG 
Henri-Vannerushori airs neat tessiaene epee 10 Oct., 1903 - 
ele MEXICO 
ose Lyes Limantour: scies<tvsee vercee eee eee as 7 Mar., 1907 
ablo Macedo. .3..ss.s05 PEN vidhide cite stmean 7 Mar., 1907 
Carlos (Pereyra | oc. om icteisiteran sa eae aa ere 27 Dec., 1913. 
Joaquin, Dy Cassasdiss sits. closee ee eee 2 June, 1908 
j kh AP aes NETHERLANDS . 
onkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman...,..... . 1Nov., 1900 
pene G. L, M. H. Ruys de Beerenbrouck.. 1 Nov., 1900 
. W. A. Cort van der Linden............... 1 Nov., 1912 
Jonkheer A. P.‘C. van Karnebeek.,...,..,... 24 Oct., 1913 
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P NICARAGUA 
BESTE PECLON ate mame ee hoa ee oe ie ded os oie 3 Mar., 1908 
pinion Planas Suarez. c.'.i vs ccsessccececen ‘ 
GOIN VAlleze nin eennl sat eee Alatalens os ois aS Oe 6 July, 1914 
; ‘ NORWAY 
George Francis Hagerup.........c0ee.e0eees 23 Jan., 1903 
Bipurdelicen natin Stk tie. eae t ed 31 Mar., 1906 
MP ATIORSLC ctr v ta waar trae eee siete cose oe 31 Mar., 1906 
as PANAMA 
ERSATIO EL OFFAS.Ja sate eiitn selene, cient bara wis os, 6:0" aa 18 Mar., 1911 
Beanton wi: Valdés ces cee ears ee WiC. 5) ters eas July, 1913 
PERSIA 


Mirza Samad-Khan Momtazos-Saltaneh 
Mirza Hassan Khan, Mouchir ul Dovleh.-.... 


PERU 
Bear IDEHTO iis Sieweiraisiainh nce miele se cle ace 23 May, 1910 
MUIAD DAVIE ETON Oy sores hla ce Miatsis seb erat rstss ane ose 23 May 1910 
Manuel Alvarez Calder6én...............-.55 23 May, 1910 
BarzardG: AlimaZOra, s\isrers aveieaiclserorcis so oie 'eiiew ole 22 April, 1914 
PORTUGAL 


Wernando’Matozo Santos..4.i......00.+.0000 13 Nov., 1903 
Francisco Antonio da Veiga Beirao..... She 

José Capello Franco Frazao........... ... 25 May, 1910 
A. Pinto de Miranda Montenegro............ 25 May, 1910 


. ROUMANIA 
mneouore (G, Rosetti ss. coe casos jahsa ns toes. 21 Nov., 1910 
ae PANE aa Notnce oti etm ot /aeicclew sleds 

BHA Ne AhOVary s.. casi ot cas tur set «oe t<5 ue 21 Nov., 1900 
monstaritin G.Dissesculs. - sb es cccs.n ve sence 21 Nov., 1906 
RUSSIA ; 
PEER ONIAS 2 ctee oS Lette ee ese ee > clencia 20 Dec., 1909 
WOM AR REE ee cave orate aioe oes aide SOE oc 20 Dec., 1909 
BEPBLOM CC PUAUDE eis aa rclarole Ree aii cigs 6 orarcioce’e ora 20 Dec., 1909 
Baron Nolde.:......... re CORR OE CCHIn 7 Feb. 1916 
a SALVADOR 
Manuel Delgado...... Serr cee Wee saves 2 Nov., 1909 
Salvador Gallegos........... arcuate renee, ATOM L909 
THE UNITED 


The United States Public Health Service is a Bureau of the 
Treasury Department, and had its origin in the Act of July 16, 
1798, ‘‘for the relief of sick and disabled seamen.” A govern- 
ment medical service, designed primarily to care for the seamen 
of the merchant marine and to supervise the hospitals estab- 
lished for this purpose at various ports of the country, was the 
direct outgrowth of this law, and it became known as the 
Marine Hospital Service. Later, because of their medical train- 
ing, the officers of this service codperated with customs officers 
in preventing the introduction of disease by incoming ves- 
sels, and eventually the function of maritime quarantine was 
turned over to the Marine Hospital Service by Act of Con- 


gress. 
“e8 the prevention of the introduction of disease from abroad, 
the problems of preventing its spread once it had gained entrance 
naturally arose, and thus the study of causes and modes o 
‘transmission of disease was begun. Under Acts of Congress 
in 1890 and 1893, the function of interstate quarantine 

was given to the Marine Hospital Service. _ 3 
By 1902, the activities of the service, aside from quarantine 
and the care of seamen, had become so widely diversified that 
a law was passed changing the name to the “Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service.” This law provided for a bureau 
organization in Washington such as exists at the present time. 
In 1912, the name was again changed by Congress to the 

“Public Health Service.” re 

The head of the bureau in Washington is a commissioned 
medical officer, with the title of Surgeon General. The work of 
the Service is administered, under the direction of the Surgeon 
General, by seven bureau divisions—Personnel and Accounts, 
Scientific Research, Foreign and Insular Quarantine, Domestic 
Interstate) Quarantine, Sanitary Reports and Statistics, 

Marine Hospitals and Relief, and Miscellaneous. 
The commissioned corps of the service consists of medical 
officers of the following grades: Surgeon General, Assistant 
Surgeons General, Senior Surgeons, Surgeons, Passed Assistant 
Surgeons, and Assistant Surgeons. Appointments in the com- 
missioned corps are made to the grade of Assistant Surgeon, 
after thorough professional and physical examination. Quali- 
fications for admission to the entrance examination are gradua- 
tion from a reputable medical college, one year’s hospital ex- 
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Salvador Rodriguez Gonzalez................ 2 Nov., 1909 
Alonso Reyes Guerra...........0.c0c0eeeuee 7 Aug., 1911 
: SERBIA 
George Raviovitclinnae sees ete ee . 16 April, 1901 
lenko' Rei Vesnitchy entctn ste oce iw hede oes 16 April, 1901 
SIAM 


Corragioni d’Orell.....:.. 


9 , 190 
Jens I. Westengard... Mae i 


6 Mar., 1911 


E. Dato y Iradiez........: 10 Jan., 1907 


Rafael M. de Labra canines a cena sbvotes 10 Jan., 1907 
Manuel Garcia Prieto, Marquis de Alhucemas.. 11 Jan., 1913 
Juan Alvarado y del Saz.. 03. .i 0. ceca cea 9 May, 1916 
SWEDEN 
Knut Hjalmar Leonard de Hammarskjéld..... 2 Dec., 1904 
Johan Fredrik Ivar Afzelius................. 18 Feb., 1905 
johannes Hellner i we ees ae eh teats 7 Dec., 1906 
Baron Carl Nils Daniel Bildt................ 7 Dec., 1906 
SWITZERLAND 
Charles Edouard Lardy 31 Dec., 1900 
Eugéne Huber............ 4 10 June, 1905 
Deo Weber ts, camo dascomecnwade ne Mee eos 3 Jan., 1910 
Ibrahim Hakky, Pasha’. cic. <i:00.«+0+ 2000000 28 Jan., 1909 
Osman Bey a sencsin veces eae 2 April, 1915 
Haladjean Effendi 2 April, 1915 
hérel Beye dowsnoesonctar uo. eee ws 2 April, 1915 
URUGUAY : 
Juan Zorilla de San Martin.................. 25 April, 1911 
Hose. Pédro Masséras 2") s.ce)s 2a eae 25 April, 1911 
Mantel BeOterd. svSane nai at saee exutinees 13 Jan., 1914 
VENEZUELA 
Nicomedes: Zuldaga J2inics asm seta hts wtacareteren 23 Mar., 1909 
Francesco Arroyo Parejo..........2eeeeeaeee 23 Mar., 1909 
Carlos: TCOn i ocatsy sya te uses tat wi sie sare Atel crane valtlo mare 23 Mar., 1909 
Manuel Antonio Matos.......... ates «+e-. 23 Mar., 1909 


STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


perience or two years’ professional work after graduation, and 
testimonials from responsible persons as to professional and 
moral character. Applicants for examination must be between 
the ages of 23 and 32 years. 

The Public Health Service conducts 23 marine hospitals and 
120 other relief stations throughout the country. Fifty-one 
quarantine stations in the United States and 25 stations in its 
insular possessions are also maintained, and 85 stations for the 
medical inspection of immigrants. Fifteen officers are stationed 
at American consulates abroad to assist in the administration 
of quarantine and the inspection of immigrants. 

the Hygienic Laboratory, in Washington, D. C., is devoted 
to research work in connection with preventable diseases, 
sanitation, and pollution of streams, lakes and coastal waters. 
Here tests are also made of the purity and potency of viruses, 


f serums and toxins, the Public Health Service being charged 


with the supervision of the manufacture and sale of these prod- 
ucts in interstate traffic. 

The Service codperates with state and local boards of health 
in the eradication of epidemic diseases, such as plague, cholera, 
smallpox, yellow fever and typhus fever. Details of medical 
officers are also made, on request from state and municipal 
health authorities, to assist in the suppression of typhoid fever, 
infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and other communicable diseases. _ 

Supervision is maintained over the sanitary condition on, and 
the prevention of the spread of disease by interstate carriers, 
under interstate quarantine regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. f q 

Among the more conspicuous achievements of the Public 
Health Service in the field of preventive medicine during recent 
years are the eradication of yellow fever in the Southern States, 
and outbreaks of bubonic plague in San Francisco, San Juan, P. 
R., and New Orleans. 4 aa 

The personnel of the Service-consists of 186 commissioned 
medical officers; 240 Acting Assistant Surgeons (physicians ap- 
pointed locally and not subject to change of station); 50 phar- 
macists; 110 miscellaneous employees, including epidemiologists, 
sanitary engineers, sanitary chemists, bacteriologists, technical 
assistants, pilots, engineers, inspectors, etc.; 1,500 attendants— 
a total of 2,086 persons. , 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


It is only in recent years that commercial interests of the 
United States have given serious consideration to the industrial 
possibilities of South America. 

The National City Bank of New York has taken advantage of 
the first opportunity afforded by our laws to establish branches 
in foreign countries, and it has branches in operation at Buenos 
Aires, Argentine; Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Havana, Cuba and other cities in 
Latin America. These are the first in a general and com- 
prehensive plan of foreign branch banking which this institu- 
tion has undertaken as a specific and permanent aid to the 
development of the foreign commerce of the United States. 
Besides conducting all of the banking functions authorized by 
law, especial attention is given to foreign exchange transactions, 
the furnishing of credit information, and the preparation of 
specific trade information looking to the sale of American 
products and manufactures. 

The building of the Panama Canal has been a wonderful 
stimulus to. Southern market conditions. The opening of this 
great waterway and the inevitable changes in sea routes will 
work a practical revolution in commerce. The Atlantic seaports 
of the United States are almost on a straight north and south 
line with the Pacific Seaports of South America. The one great 
drawback, at present, is the smallness of the American Merchant 
Marine. British ships will undoubtedly carry the bulk of South 
American exports, and Great Britain will reap a big advantage 
from the Canal. The port of Callao will be 4,320 miles nearer 
to Liverpool, with a saving of 14 days in time. To Valparaiso 
the shortening in distance will be 1,813 miles. 


PORT DEVELOPMENT 


The countries with Pacific seaboards are Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Chile, and nearly all of the seaports are at present 
Beeely open roadsteads. Many improvements, however, are 
planned. 

CotomprA. Buenaventura is the principal port, situated 
about 10 miles up to the River Buenaventura. The river is to be 
dredged, quays and buildings constructed, and electric power 


COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


installed. Tumaco is a boundary town between Colombia and 
Ecuador. There are no wharves, boats landing on the beach. 

Ecuapor. Guayaquil is the principal port, about 33 miles 
up the River Doule, the largest on the west coast. At high 
tide vessels drawing 22 feet can pass up to the city. Bahia, 
at the entrance to the Caracas River, is the nearest port to 
Quito, the capital. The river is shallow and not easy of access. 
No improvements for either of these ports are contemplated at 
present. 

Perv. Callao is the principal port, being the outlet for Lima, 
the capital. The harbor is one of the best on the Pacific coast. 
There are a number of piers, and now it is planned to build a 
large breakwater, to construct quays and modern warehouses. 
Mollendo is-next in rank, but has no shelter, and operations are 
often interrupted by the swell of the current. Improvements 
are pending. Payta is the best open roadstead. There are two 
piers, well sheltered. Eten has an iron pier 878 yards long, for 
use of lighters and boats. Salaverry Port has gained importance 
through the building of the railway to Truxillo, connecting 
with the fertile valleys of Chicama. Pisco is a very old Peru- 
Mire port. It has a pier 600 yards long. There is good an- 
chorage. 

Carte. This country has about 60 ports, most of which are 
only open roadsteads. Valparaiso is at present the chief port’ 
on the west coast of South America. Extensive improvements 
are being made, which will take 5 or 6 years to complete. At 
the port of San Antonio new works are in progress costing about 
$4,000,000. Arica is the most northerly port of Chile, and if 
port improvements are carried out, should develop into great 
Importance. 

mong the nitrate ports Iquique ranks first. Its exports are 
50 per cent more than Valparaiso, but its imports are less than 
half. Improvements are projected, but the nitrate shipping 
agents are not greatly in favor of a deep water port. Anto- 
fagasta is a large nitrate port, but has very poor facilities, with 
no progress in development. 

The two principal coal ports in the southern part are Coronel 
and Lota. The port of Lebu may rank ahead of them if satis- 
factory improvements can be made. 


Country Capital Gov. Head, Term Ends Area Sq. Miles ‘Sq. Mile 
ATRENUNG ate (evere ears sieys)-1- Buenos Aires. 4.0 05/5000. 000. Hipolito Irigoyen, 19185). 2. ecm shee seneeee ana 
Bolivia... Pe SUCTC yaad) baz eaete- ae eee: Dr. Ismael Montes, 1917.......... ae . 4.6 

razil . -Rio de Janiero. ...Wenceslao Braz Pereira Gomez, 1918........ 5.4 

Chile... =. . .Santiago.... ...Juan Luia San Fuentes, 1921............... DOOL ocua aren He yoe! 
Golombia sos. see IG oatioths Sug guw sawed Don José Vicente Concha, 1918............. 440,846........ 105 
HGUAdGE ace leet cs ee OUT Sp onteaumomaso okt OO Alfredo Bazuerizo Morena, 1920............ L1G S000) te eee 12.8 
PANU OLY, c tele tare «eieiisisio,: SUNCOM wen sineie tem eerste Dr. Emanuel Franco, 1920........... Meets 165,000. ae 4.8 
Pere ee sce a nee a Eimanee tr cee recente: Senor, Don José Pardo, 1920............... 685,320 bree 8.49 
TU UAVs etree ecisle eters: Montevideo... fatiticeeeine Dr. Feliciand: Viera, 1919-0")... 0. cee nie TEAS SER eee L720 Se 
Venezuela. 52.00.0000. Caracas 22.50).4). 8 cisscaseteees General Juan Vicente Gomez, 1922.......... 398,594..... Foor ep the. 

COMMERCE OF SOUTH AMERICA INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA. The largest crop is wheat, of which the 
ae sors... eemports _gbxports is about. 17,000,000. "Maize is second, with 10,000,000 acres. 
WENLUING 1s see's tee LO LO els, sats BOM Ss O40. rere nis 656, is estimated that there are 30,000,000 cattl } 
Fv 191405 woo. 54,363,580...... 69,850,828 sheep in Argentina. ‘ Ce ene : 
Boliviaues os vis. A915% (5.5 oe 1518625. the 6,790,271 There are about 32,000 factories employing a total of 340,000 
anne ead wae Sloratans people, ah eae Capon are agricultural and live-stock 
,088,000...... ,970, products. The principal imports iles, i ildi 
oe Pete agbledet oo ure aee materials. e : perk amee incgc ae feng 
i Nei 22,475,658 Botivia has no seaports. I i 
at TiS tae sre Been: a ts greatest wealth comes from its . 


7,446,975...... 10,483,761 
2,335,063...... 4,103,988 
3,524,414...... 5,555,714 


minerals. It mines about 40,000 tons of tin a year, supplyin 
one quarter of the total tin output of the ene Tt Hers 
ports large quantities of silver and bismuth. About 5,000 tons 
of rubber are sent out of the country every season. The prin=. 
cipal imports are textiles, cattle and provisions. ae 
,, BRAZIL is an agricultural country, though only a small part.’ 
it is under cultivation. Coffee is the chief product. Four-fifths 
of the world’s coffee comes from Brazil. The average annual 
crop is 13 million sacks, India rubber is another great natural 
roduct, Brazil.producing half the world’s supply. Three other 
arge items of export are leather, cocoa and mate or Paraguay tea. 
, The most important manufacturing industry is cotton weav- 
ing, consequently the imports of yarn and thsesa are heavy. 


/ ‘ 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Another large import is machinery. More than half of Brazil’s 
imports are carried there by England. 

_ CHILE. Agriculture and mining are the principal occupa- 
tions. Over a million acres of wheat are raised annually. 
There are nearly 100,000 people employed in mineral works. 
About 274 million tons of nitrate is exported annually. 1200 
ozs. of gold is the annual production of that metal. The largest 
imports are cottons, woolens, oil and machinery. 

Cotompia. The greatest wealth of this country is in its 
minerals. It exports large amounts of gold, silver and plati- 
num. Nearly all the emeralds come from Colombia. Much of 
the soil is fertile but very little under cultivation due to lack 
of transportation facilities. The greatest items of export besides 
the precious metals are coffee, hides, bananas and rubber. The 
United States gets the largest percentage of exports. The 
chief imports are flour, lard, petroleum and cotton goods from 
the United States, rice from Germany and cotton goods from 
England. : 

Ecuapor. The staple product is cocoa of which about 
86,000,000 pounds is the annual yield. One of the largest in- 
dustries is the making of Panama hats. The chief exports are 
cocoa, ivory, nuts and rubber. The chief imports are textiles 
foodstuffs and iron-work. 

ParaGuay. The chief imports are textiles, provisions, hard- 
ware and fancy goods, 25% of which come from England. The 
chief exports are hides, Paraguay tea, oranges, tobacco, timber 
and dried beef. Most of the Paraguay tea grows wild in the 
virgin forests. 

Urucvay is an agricultural country. It has about 850,000 
acres devoted to wheat and 150,000 to linseed. There are 
approximately 9,000,000 cattle and 27,000,000 sheep in Uru- 
guay. ‘The principal exports are wool, hides, and meats and 
extracts. France and Belgium get the largest percentage of 
these exports. The chief imports are textiles, iron and steel, and 
foods, of which England carries the largest amount. 

VENEZUELA. The principal exports are coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
hides and gold. Of these the United States and France get the 
larger share. There are very few industries in Venezuela, 
nearly all manufactured articles required being imported. The 
United States and England share about equally in this trade. 

Mr. E. N. Hurley, after a thorough investigation of South 
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American conditions, has made an exhaustive report to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

. Mr. Hurley makes three primary recommendations for the ~ 
increase of American exports to Latin America. They are: 

1. The establishment of a network of sales organizations and 
oe ; 

- I'he development of steamship lines plying directly be- 
tween North and South American points. ae 2 
, 3, The establishment of American banks and credit agencies 
in South America. 

Secondary considerations are the encouragement of American 
business men to send young men to South America to familiarize 
themselves with the people and to grow up in business; the 
establishment by the state and commerce departments of more 
efficient diplomatic and commercial agencies; and the creation 
of a news exchange by which South American news will be 
handled properly in North America and North American news 
will receive proper and just treatment in South America. 

With regard to the salesmen and sales agencies, Mr. Hurley 
says the United States is without an adequate supply of sales- 
men trained for the South American field. The difficulty is 
being remedied to some extent by some corporations which are 
sending men to Latin America. 

One of the chief obstructions to overcome is the lack of 
trading houses and American agents in the field. Corporations 
which do not send their men to Latin America now are forced 
to deal through houses controlled by European interests. 

The great opportunity for American sales in South America, 
lies, in demonstration, advertising, and follow up methods. 
The market is ripe for these tactics, but they must not be left 
to Europeans. 

Mr. Hurley points out that the greater portion of the trade 
now carried to South America from this country goes first to 
Europe. He proposes that steamship lines plying between 
United States ports and those on both sides of South America 
be established immediately. With the opening of the Panama 
canal, he holds, the old method would be ridiculous. 

The chief recommendation, however, is for the establish- 
ment of American banks and credit agencies in Latin America. 
At the present time every bit of business transacted by United 
States merchants there is handled through German or British 
banks and agencies. 


RADIUM 


The chief source of radium has been pitchblende, especially 
that obtained from the mines now controlled by the Austrian 
Government at Joachimsthal. It is also found in uranium ores 
mined in Saxony, Cornwall (England), Colorado, Russia, 
Africa and Australia. . ; 

The first operation is the separation of the uranium. The 
tesidues contain silica and numerous metals which have to be 
got rid of. At-the end of the first or ‘‘opening up” process the 
radium remains as a chloride mixed with barium chloride. 

The final separation of the radium and barium salts may take 
several months. 

It may require one hundred tons of ore to produce a single 
gram of radium. The enormous quantity of chemical reagents 
‘required to treat this mass of more or less inert material, and 
the long time consumed in the processes, as well as the delicacy 
and skill with which each step must be conducted, account 
for the high cost of the final product. There seems reason to 


believe that it must always be comparatively expensive, at 
least with the present processes of extraction. : 

To treat a ton of uranium ore for radium contents requires 
fifty tons of water and five tons of chemicals, and this produces. 
about a grain of radium. The price has gone up from $75,000 
a grain, to $125,000 a grain. 

Radum is estimated to have a life of over 2,000 years. 

The first attempt to obtain radium in America was made by 
the Rare Metals Reduction Company in September, 1902, at 
Buffalo, New_York, with 500 pounds of high-grade ore from 
Richardson, Utah, but only barium sulphates were found. 

Just now the accounts of carnoite in Colorado and Utah are 
fluent throughout the world. In 1913 the Standard Chemical 
Company, of Pittsburgh, exported 45 milligrams of radium 
sulphate of high quality to Vienna, this being the first exporta- 
tion of American radium-bearing ore from the Colorado dis- 
trict. 


SHRAPNEL SHELL 


The Shrapnel is really a flying cannon, which shoots its 
rge while in flight or explodes on impact. Its design in- 
volves many interesting features, as the case must be strong 
enough to withstand the bursting pressure and the stresses 
eloped in firing. r 
Br shrapnel case must be able to withstand a pressure of 
from 30,000 to 35,000 pounds per square inch from the powder 
which drives it out of the gun, though it is tested to 40,000 


pounds. In addition to this it must resist the charge of explo-" 


sive in the base of the case; this base charge drives the head 
‘and balls out of the case, when a time or distance is used, or 
explodes it on impact with the earth or any other resisting 


en This expelling or bursting charge exerts a pressure varying 


_-° 


from 20,000 to 25,000 pounds per square inch. Further than 
this, the torsional stress when the cases started whirling through 
the rifling of the gun by the force behind it, must be counted. 
This rotation starts the instant the shell begins its movement 
from the breech of the gun, and when we consider that, by the 
time it leaves the muzzle it must have attained a velocity of 
1,700 feet per second, we can begin to see how an acceleration 
of 500,000 feet per second is attained. 

These pressures explain why it is necessary to make the cases 
of such bigh quality material, a tensile strength of 135,000 
pounds to the square inch, an elastic limit of 110,000 pounds 
per square inch, an elongation in two inches of 11 per cent. 
and the contraction of area 25 per cent. 
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WORLD’S CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


(A Year’s Production) 


Cattle( number)... British India.. 91,666,361 United States. 71,267,000 Russia....... 
22,080,000 Russia....... 


Pigs (number)..... United States. 56,084,000 Germany..... 


43,204,000 Argentina.... 25,844,000 
12,734,000 Austria- 
Hungary.. 12,013,000 


i i ...310,500,000 Austria- 
Wheat (bu.) ...... United States.664,600,000 Russia....... 569,500,000 France......-310,5 mage, 229,300,000 
Sugar-cane (tons).. India. ....... 2,051,900 Java... «iss. s+ : ar Pere weeseee 940,130 Hawail.....<. 521,123 
- i stria- 
Sugar-beet (tons)., Germany..... 2,124,326 Russia....... 1,125, pees Di VAN Gi4 eas ened moe 656,832 
Rice (tons)....... China........ 27,500,000 India........ 22,110,000 Java......... 4,704,000 Japan........ aoe 
Tea (1bs:) 7.255 india oo. la 248,020,400 China........ 214,683,333 Ceylon....... 179,834,462 Japan........ UE a 
Coffee (Ibs.). oi 6. \)-Brazil... 0... 2,414,500,000 D’ch E. cpl ilies Biss Mere ..+ 81,000,000 Colombia... . 70,000, 
i Ree i t. Thomas ah ; 
Cocoa (tons)...... Brazil......0.. 34,270 Ecuador. . 31 yee 30,094 Trinidad coe i (25260 
Wine (gal.)....... France......1,331,900,000 Italy.........840,890,000 Spain........ 418,616,000 Algeria...... 181,031, 
ie eets}. .. United States. 6,411,000 India........ 5,000,000 Russia....... 1,447,000 D’ch E. Indies 1,101,000 
Rubber (tons)..... Brazil........ 34,900 W. Africa... . 14,800 Mexico....... 8,000 pees ee E. Hees 
Silk (lbs:) S.cc2. Chinas. 135455000 Ttaly er... sees eee ae a: 12,725,000 Asia Minor... 3,051,000 
i ina. . . .420,000,00 an 3 
Wool (Ibs.)....... Australia.....616,252,000 Argentina 420 eee: oe 360,000,000 United States.31 1,138,000 
Cotton (Ibs)...... United States 5,886,093,107 India.......1,600,340,000 Egypt...... .716,593,964 China........ 225,000,000 
Timber tae aga tare say ebad kane: 
value)....... United States. $69,735, ustria- : 
Neen : Hungary . . .$69,500,000 Sweden.......$63,220,000 Russia... ...$60,500,000 
Coal (tons)....... United States.428,895,914 United King- 
rah aed rng tte aarak seh <i -267,830,962 Germany..... 211,081,995 France....... 36,753,627 
Petroleum (thous. ; : 
of gal.)......... United States. 6,976,000 Russia....... 2,598,000 D’ch E. Indies _ 365,400 Austria. ..... 348,600 
Gold (value)...... Transvaal. ..$149,865,000 United States.$92,915,000 Australia..... $65,535,000 Russia....... $28,160,000 
Silver (value)... .. Mexico...... $50,565,000 United States.$38,325,000 Canada...... $8,565,000 Germany..... $8,480,000 
Diamonds (value). . Cape of Good 
Hope: wees $20,685,000 Transvaal.... $8,965,000 Orange Free 


Pig Iron (tons).... United States. 


25,781,361 Germany..... 12,671,731 ae King- 


State........ $5,740,000 Ger. So. West 
; ; - Africa...... $5,290,000 


lOMmGssas . 10,114,281 France....... 3,590,200 
Steel (tons)....... United States, 23,955,000 Germany..... 11,860,000 vee ee sere ont Srisooa Dee 
Copper (tons),.... Tau States. 493,476 Mexico....... 61,000 re ay ar 3 eee ais 
ha a ences 68,856 Bolivia....... 29,937 D’chE. Indies 15,807 Australia..... 12,755 


BEES AND HONEY 


While the bee-keeping industry is rated as one of secondary 
importance, it has a value much greater than is ordinarily real- 
ized. Itis most difficult to obtain any exact figures of the value 
of honey and wax producedin a year. The honey harvest varies 

' greatly from year to year on account of climatic conditions 
affecting the nectar. ‘Then there are thousands of amateur bee- 
keepers who make no report to the Department of Agriculture, 
but it is safe to say that the average annual value of honey and 
wax is in the neighborhood of $35,000,000... According to the, 
Department of Agriculture there were 3,445,000 colonies of bees 
in 1910 worth $10,373,615. Texas, Missouri, California and 
North Carolina are the leading bee states in the order named. 

But the bee is not only valuable for its honey and wax. Itis 
a wonderful agent of pollination. Estimating the population 
of a colony of bees at 10,000 in early spring, it may easily be seen 
how readily the orchardist may insure pollination by carrying 
a few colonies of bees to the orchard. Nearly all fruit growers 
recognize this value of the bee to their industry. 

Heretofore it has been thought that bees could be cultivated 
only in the country where blooms were abundant, but experience 
has demonstrated that bees can be raised not only in the villages 
and towns, but also in cities. In New York a man interested in 
this subject has successfully raised colonies of bees on the top of 
one of the city skyscrapers. A 

Bees are not dependent on flowers common to the gardens of 
the cities or route The nectar producing plants amount to 
many thousands, the majority of which are unknown even to 
those who have made a special study of this subject. 

-. This nectar is transformed by the bees, and stored in the comb. 
Bees also often gather a sweet liquid called “honeydew,” pro- 


duced by various scale insects and plant-lice, but the honeydew 
honey made from it is quite unlike floral honey and should not 
be sold for honey. It is usually unpalatable and should never 
be used as winter food for bees. When nectar or honeydew has 
been thickened by evaporation and otherwise changed, the honey 
is sealed in the cells with cappings of beeswax. 
Chemically considered, the ideal honey is a concentrated 
solution of invert sugar (i. e., of the sugars dextrose and levulose 
in equal proportions), with traces of ash, formic acid, nitrogen- 
ous bodies, dextrin, and other organic substances not sugar. 
To make one pound of clover honey, bees-must deprive 
62,000 clover blossoms of their nectar, and to do this requires 
2,750,000 visits to the blossoms. That is, one bee to collect 
enough nectar to make one pound of honey must go from hive 
to flower and back nearly three million times. " 


POTASH FERTILIZER IN HAWAII 


In the Hawaiian Gazette of May 3, 1912, Dr. E. V. Wilcox 
announces that ordinary black volcanic sand, or lava cinder, 
millions of tons of which are deposited near the extinct craters 
in the Sandwich Islands, is found to yield from 2 to 7 per cent 
of potash. The potash is not in a readily soluble form and dis- © 
integrates slowly, but the sand itself will serve to loosen and 
lighten the heavy soil of the sugar fields, feeding the soil for 
several years after admixture. The commercial value of the 
sand for fertilizing purposes, owing to the potash impregnation, 
is estimated at $5 or $6 per ton, and it is available at slight cost 
for cartage. The discovery will be the means of great saving to 
the pineapple growers as well as the sugar planters in Hawaii. 
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STATISTICS OF THE WORLD 


ALTER. o sina sis olsae ceccaisiee cae ces + o196,900,000.sq: miles 


Area of land......... Wa altace Hae raveie 52,372,000 sq. miles 
Area of fertile land...... Dhaksiao state Sioa eve 28,270,000 a miles 
Population... 3.3.2) A staliwiaior oii e hue 450 4.5. 1,610,000,000 souls 

e of earth....... BCC OO ae ee 40 to 100 million years 
Distance SPREE S HONE a eesteiers, State k ke wee diels 93,000,000 miles 
Equatorial diameter........ veeees 7,926.5 miles 
Equatorial circumference.............. 24,902 miles 
Polar diameter............. AN Geno Oe 7,809.5 miles 


Density compared with water..........5.55 


Continental Area and Population 


Area in sq. 


i Population 
Continent miles ee 
Number /|Per sq. mi. 
Africa Siesta SO SCRA: 11,515,000 } 130,000,000 tts 
America, DNicicicts wisverscats 9,323,000 | 115,000,000 2% 
AMESICA; Sensis oo 4-1 6,889,000 | 45,000,000 6. 
RSID Cok sisate vais. +.+-]| 17,057,000 } 900,000,000 S53 
Australasia........... 3,456,000 5,500,000 1. 
Europe......... Sine 3,879,000 | 414,500,000 107. 
Polar Regions........ 253,000 icatentas : Se 


Approximate Area of the Largest Countries 


i oud3} stats gl ery) Sea Sr Re terre ,.-. 11,450,000 sq. miles 
2. Russia (and possessions)............- . 8,500,000 sq. miles 
3. France (and possessions)........... .-. 4,330,000 sq. miles 
4, China (and possessions)....... ORRAGHOE 4,300,000 sq. miles 
5. United States (and possessions)........ 3,750,000 sq. miles 


Ocean Depth and Area 


The oceans, including the inland seas connected with them, 
cover about 144,500,000 sq. miles, or 73.39% of the total surface. 


Ocean Greatest Depth Area 
AtlantiGss. icc peelse eects. «27;300 feet 34,000,000 sq. miles 
PACING ie co teca sete esters -01,000 feet 71,000,000 sq. miles 
Indian..... URE cieelccie(ceh- 18,5992 feet 28,000,000 sq. miles 

PAKCEIC...\..%.0 afore d's tex 93000 feet 4,000,000 sq. miles 
PATER TCEIO, « sasit-as «ovo ee istets 25,200 feet 7,500,000 sq. miles 


The greatest ocean depth is approximately the same as the 


‘greatest land height, but the average depth of the sea floor is 


about 12,000 feet, while the average land height above the sea 
is only 2,300 feet. The maximum depth in the Pacific is near 
the island of Mindanao and that in the Atlantic off the coast of 


- Porto Rico. 
Population by Races 
Division Color Section Est. Populatio. 
Mongolian....Yellow........ SIR aceendote ++ 685,000,000 
Caucasian..... White.........Europe & America. .650,000,006 
MEDIO ieiak salam sks wie ssis )ALETICA Acad 5.5 ....~ 160,000,000 
e. Semitic......-- White..........North Africa....... 50,000,000 


Malayan......Brown........Australasia, inc. 
: Malay Peninsula. 50,000,000 


Indian,.......Red...........America, N.andS... 15,000,000 


Population by Religion 

CP HIOS veers. 559,000,000 
(GAEHOMC ca cus olalsns ale sieved eieie’eie.s -270;000,000 

. Protestant.........+0+eeeeee0~- 174,000,000 


Greek Church..........+++++++.+110,000,000 
_Abbysinian Church............... 3,000,000 
Armenian Ch Senclavices sn 45700,000 

ioe 300,000 


Bud Eth er dlaseii-s prelon . legs Coda 
PPONVLHCISIY ss x.)6,3:0 6 vie8s rue «+++ 142,000,000 
Jewish Religion..........-....- Rn steed 10,000,000 

Of the total population of the world, about one-third are 
Christians, j 


Proportion of Women 

In Europe, there are 1,000 men to 1,027 women; in Africa, 
1,000 men to 1,045 women; in America, 1,000 men to 964 
women; in Asia, 1,000 men to 961 women; in Australia, 1,000 
men to 937 women. 

The highest proportion of women is found in Uganda, where 
there are 1,467 to every 1,000 men. The lowest proportion is in 
Alaska and the Malay States, where there are in the former 391 
and in the latter 389 to every 1,000 men. 


Largest Cities in the World, 
Country 


City 
Greater London 


Population 


Principal Languages of the World 
No. Persons No. Persons 
3 Spoken by Spoken by 
English.......... 150,000,000 Spanish......... 55,000,000 
German......... 120,000,000 = Italian.......... 40,000,000 
Russians) yen sis 90,000,000 fPortuguese...... 30,000,000 
BYGHCHS Satis rercne cts 60,000,000 


There are approximately 3,500 languages or dialects in the 
world. The English has grown faster than any other language 
during the past century. 


Highest Structures in the World 3 
eet 
Miffel Tower, Parise cscs iheciosioes mos perate dis-cpsae.ca se O84 
Woolworth Building, New York City........ SS ibsiend oipatets 750 
Metropolitan Building, New York City...............-- 700 
Singer Building, New York City.......... eieiiche oaitaa aren OMe, 
Equitable Building, New York City...........cccscsecsceesnssees 600 
Municipal Building, New York City... icceceecescseeeeoee 580 
Washington Monument, Washington, D. C.....,........seeeeee 555 
City Hall Philadelphia, Pa... ste..asuveat eeteuectasveneteers 549 
Bankers’ Trust Co. Building, New York City,.............000 539 
Cologne Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. ..0......- + cecssssescesens 501 : 
Adams Building, New York City............c..ccccccceeceesssnevese 450 
Pyramid of Cheops, Memphis, Egypt.............::cs1eseseseee 450 
“St. Peter’s, Rome, Italy .......ccsedesceveees Bieasesp ODE 
St, Paul’s, London, England.,.........sccscserc-sseseresncnssesaoose 366 
Milan Cathedral, Milan, Italy,,,.,....scccssesesseerees sasesseeere 300 
World’s Postal Statistics 
(From Annual Reports) 
Letters and No. of 
Country Post Cards Post Offices 
United States.........0+0-se4++++++8,000,000,000 59,239 
United Kingdom....................4,000,000,000 24, 
Germany......... aie clslacie se wissieie'e «5000, 000,000 50,500. 
Austria~-Hungary...........+.+.....1,500,000,000 16,000 
PLAICE bo sisi nie pee syria e Ghekis tibdereeedgs 00; COO 000 13,000 
WAPANG aay - naaeisienecisatagenceleieelslees ts2 00,000,000 7,000 
MAQUIBGIAlciclaie clalenie ote pie diavelvic'e, of wars lete diate ,000,000 15,000 
Marine) Uo tonnes woenes fates cnet shu 250,000,000 19,500 
CRD AAA Mica witerceraieisitie haiscaid emttip ee 500,000,000 12,800 
Meal Yo evsiny< pinretdialay tetris Neteimtents aie @ gps 400,000,000 10,000 
APZentina’ wea ciers.s ssid eeiele sisi 0/sit.es 350,000,000 3,000 
Australia... seeeeee 320,000,000 7,750 
Switzerland........se+eseeee+eeeee+s 270,000,000 4,1 
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World’s Crops 
The latest statistics of total crops raised per year on the 


Famous Waterfalls of the World 


STATISTICS OF THE WORLD 


oT 


WORLD’S LARGEST ISLANDS—Continued. ° 
Australia, of course, is the largest island of all, with an area 


earth are: of nearly 3,000,000 sq. miles, but Australia is now generally 
Corns xs 3,672,636,000 bu.  Barley..... 1,385,245,000 bu. considered to be a continent. 
Wheat..... 3, 626, 336,000 bu. Oats =F e058 4,410,686,000 bu. 
Rye.c2s. cats 1,675,898,000 bu. Cotton..... 19, 171,000 bales Railways of the World : 
Tobacco....2,595,247,000 lbs. _ Potatoes.. .5, 823, 864, 000 bu. Old World iles New World Miles 
Sugar...... 17,097,704 tons Europesaccee seca 207,488 North America..,...283,511 
LOT er asanegecose7 63,341 South America....... 43,638 
Height of Famous Mountain Peaks Africa’ sts ecisis erate 22,905 Australasia.......... 19,275 
ASIA MVerest qose ig ae lbars nese ene 29,002 feet 
Godwin-Austen. ... 28,865 feet 346,424 
Kinchinginga. ‘ “28,156 feet _A total of 640,158 ie i the whole globe, which is a gain 
Soutm AMERICA Aconcagua... . .23,080 feet of 14,460 miles in one year, of which increase 6,221 miles were 
Mercidario....22..4 5. ..22,315 feet. in the Old World and 8,239 in the New. 
PDupunagatOn. a. ce teiiatsletete . 21,550 feet . In 1840 there-were only 4,772 miles of railroad. In the last 
MAMDU A doncahy eee k eee eee 21,490 feet 10 years, 149,092 miles have been built. Thirty per cent. of 
Cotopaxis eet icecco th teascets 19,612 feet the railroads are government owned or controlled—107,746 
Norta America McKinley..............-e0e000: 20,498 feet miles in Europe, 36,365 in Asia, and 18,036 miles out of the 
ORO ce ciate MES eho eee ei amienten 19,539 feet 19,275 miles in Australasia. 
MRamiers: Gass syien esis isiew ete co 14,526 feet 
Europe Blbure Sa. sSosceetee te ares oe 18,526 feet Miles of Telegraph Line r 
Mont Blam Gis cotsecaticeree cietees 15,781 feet _ Country Miles Country Miles 
Matterhorn: .cichrcisie sseciereteversie 14,709 feet United States........ 225,000 Argentina........... 38,000 
Jung ira rw ss. ssteielets areiaejecs.cjsseis <ieiel 13,761 feet. RUssiasicseeeciee. ies: 20,000 Mexic0s 2:.2:62 siecle 22,000 
, Germany. secnenteas: 140,000 Brazili.ii).inae eee . 38,000 
World’s Longest Rivers India Srey ete teen 72,000 Etalyiss.n sieiseenem ets . 35,000 
River Outlet Length in ane Brance. 2 artes 110,000 Turkey. ¢2¢ sec come 2e;000 
IAMAZON ven cols ok oes eo Atlantict.ccrac cats pine ts cite 200 Austria~-Hungary..... 53,000 Spainlisese epee .-. 23,000 
fs) cas See ae eee Mediterranean. © .i5...< sate es.<, 3300 United Kingdom..... 60,000 China {4.3.02 eooeemn 00: 
IMONISEL jc cere es wield IATCEICSGa ee een oie ne hae 3:200) Canada wx, s...e ess csoe 37,000 —_——_ 
MV ARSESE Riot Cihisuers asst North:Batities. o20,c6 «etna 3,300 Australia............ 43,000 The World...... 1,307,000 
~ Missouri & Mississippi. .Gulf of Mexico.............44+ 3,200 In proportion to the number of people, New Zealand and 
ODS Cesc cosets ‘Arctic Sears tacies sslee avae anaes 3,200 Australia have the most telegraph lines. 
Conga err citi antec hs Atlantic: ies Satcic sete 2,900 
IN igen /(. 2640, sinless xsly.084 Gulf of Guinea. 5 ivsie-ces.<e oss 2,700 Ocran CABLES 3 
WATT eles foto's are aso Sea of Okhotsk.:......5 00-005 2,700 Ownership Miles Ownership Miles 
L8G ZOS 50 pacennerbor te Vellow / Séaatace- cannes «eee s 2,500 British....... aes = 160,000 German....... «eee 10,000 
Molgaias for. tsk woe Caspian! Sea cise s start ce 2,300 United States........ 50,000 Other Nations. seeeee 12,000 
Mackenzie... ... Beaufort Sea. . 2,400 Prench... ec cceeeee 25,000 
La Plata. ...South Atlant 25300) Danisht®-tacrn ee 11,000 Total 6..au.aeemer 268,000 
WOON. (i... ... Beliving Seas... fac . 2,000 _ The first ocean cable was laid across the English Channel 
St. Lawrence.......... Gulf of St. Lawrence.......... 2,300 between Dover and Calais in 1850. 


Telephones in the World 


Name and Location Height in Feet _ | Country Miles of Wire Stations 
Gavarnies EP ranced ees eat eee Pee eats nan (385 (United States. iscsi mtinectaioe 17,017,393 7,659,475 
Grand aba bradoraaa. sacle cee te pemcre ce yr cite ne ple 95000, German Bmpireysier ones cee se 3,121,000 1,006,800 
Minnehaha, Minnesota. <scic00 0a testcc eics ope beste 6s cle 30 Great. Britainiccno be. teeecenenee . 2,047,680 639,900 
iiscouris WLontanancncs] itso me. Brest eel cn roe eas 90) + Canadas cucjod a cwcreeicin oes ae cieieene 568,746 284,373 
dontmorenciOuebec.s.n 0a eee a nae oe eae ne 265. France iy cities aise ono sei oeetian see 830,520 230,700 
Multnomah, Oregon La a te ae Se ee Ig ate cy ht 850° ‘Sweden o.:c405 Sass eee stesso tote 223,200 186,000 
MatoWiesh, Africa: 25, Ju deatetnoc ie and neces ilID 120 Russia and Finland.....0.00200020001 318,500 172,900 
Niagara, New Vork-Ontario...... Me ee h, cor S seme tloeeen Ode dapat: sentnerte. Sola tee eo ete eae 222,098 117,394 
Flan, WNOKWAV alii nt boasts ie haces Beer Fir ee AN780" Austria... ion dacs Treklsvene Siskel orate ARSE 302,000 111,880 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland.............. salad ele edeee e100) Denmark so mysiac oc so Swine catnee eee 229,600 95,700 
Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway...... Mise Cine ereieemienite 1530 Switzerland. eee a Be calle we alg ete 200,600 78,000 
Shoshoneiidaho./ 212-5 faocds teaeece: sore gels Sowa avers 210 “Italy s\;V.cedeeaesmnanee s Seisscenee eee 144,600 72,300 
Staubbach, Switzerland............. S alates wjerdie eihckesioe 1,000 Norway gates ere Aa eT hicteteialafoteienes 119,400 54,300 
Stirling, New Zealan Leese On GP AGA S GUD. en 500) “Spainsiiecceeess Reaches atelcleis sheteteaers 55,660 25,300 
Sutherland, New Zealand.........00..000s006 a avetateretere 1,904. Elsewheres:s, ccisicisisieisielaicts vine tcteateteule 233, 370 500,965 
Takkakaw, British Columbia Riclotyoasicie avers o.2 settee 200 ee 
MLWIN, SLB O cafes cies vsclal ate sisiescsatoisistew'slaia Oysiowele Scoaonoces tab) Total Sicitatsisis De ORISODOROOOC OCe 26,644,367 11,235,987 
Yellowstone (upper), Montana......... See ERS dicted LO — 
Yellowstone (lower), Montana.......... eee GRen eae eeo10 World’s Longest Bridges Length 
AVENAssy Braz 2, erica Renee i L Miles Yds. 
Yosemite (upper), California. 2 73 
Yosemite (middle), California 4) —_ 
Yosemite (lower); Californias... 5 isronyss sins oi ba erases 1 1,005 
. noe 
Voringfos, Norway..-.-.......... Bees aes empire 1 213 
1 5 
World’s Greatest Lakes Victoria)... Sstseeesen one Mentealt Pn ceenodacaa.. a 13 
Chad........20,000sq. miles  Huron.......23,800 sq. miles Susquehanna. .......... «Marylanders. tee snee pe awe tS 
Superior..... 31,200 sq. miles Michigan... .22,450sq. miles Brooklyn................ New York....... 1 78 


Vict. Hyanza. 26, 500 sq. miles 


World’s Largest Islands 
Greenland. .750,000 sq. miles ~ Madagascar.228,000 sq. miles 
New Guinea. 330, 000 a miles Sumatra... "160, 000 sq. miles 
Borneo... ..280, ,000 sq &. Britain.. 88, 000 sq. miles 


ee of the pare bridge across San Francisco Bay to 
oe eats in eae 

suspension 
The Seaton cost is $26,000,000. : 


RaSERAie SA in eee ena Bae ei a A 


i 


STATISTICS OF THE WORLD 


‘ _ Longest Tunnel in the World 
The Russian Government is planning the longest tunnel in 
the world. It is to be fifteen miles long and, with other facilities, 
will connect Tiflis and Vladikavkas, the latter place being a town 
in Ciscaucasia. , The two places are only 125 miles apart, and 
at the present time a roundabout journey of 940 miles is neces- 
Sary in order to go from one place to the other, . 
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World’s Largest Telescope 
The world’s largest telescope (100 inches) is nearing com- 
pletion at Mount Wilson Observatory, in Pasadena, California. 
Stars three times farther than the most district one now known 
will be visible. This lens will be 13 inches thick and weigh four 
and one-half tons. Galileo’s little telescopeincreased the seeing 
powder of the human eye about 130 times; the new telescope 


will increase it 250,000times. It will probably make. visible 
stars whose light traveling at the rate of 186,300 miles per 
second requires 150,000 years to reach the earth. at 
Another large telescope having a main lens 72 inches in di- 
ameter is to be erected about 8 miles north of Victoria, B. C-. 
In the beginning of 1914 contracts for the optical parts and the 
mounting were Tet to the John A. Brashear Company of Pitts- 


Leading Art Galleries of the World 
Europe 


Louvre, Paris; Dresden Gallery, Dresden; Vatican, Rome; 
fizi, Florence; Piti Gallery, Florence; Museo del Prado, Mad- 
id; National Gallery, London. 
AMERICA -. 
Washington, D. C.; Metropolitan 


U 


Ti 


burg and the Wagner and Swasey Company of Cleveland, re- 

spectively. Itis expected that the completed telescope will be 

installed by January, 1916. It will cost more than $90,000. 
Study of the World 


Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Museum of Art, New York, N. 


‘The World’s Most Famous Diamonds 


Geology—Study of Earth’s Crust. 
Colinas - POAT iets ieterarstae ae siete s < Salers Sue Geodosy—Study of Earth’s Measurements. 
PP Mnpletetre. (Dluc yin es san csiac heoatuse oe eace «sles 44% Geography—Study of Earth’s Surface. 
toile Polaire pat eemscie tence ew tise Soat% cee sae a oe v's 40,  Physiography—Study of Earth’s Superficial Features. 
We fotercit SUG.) Je citctes nowt sn ci occewrec oe Sadieicie ose tis 124 >  Oceanography—Study of the Oceans. 
Kran Due de Boscands se ste ok eee ahs he oes ile 133.16 ‘ Limnology—Study of the Lakes. _ 
Kereta Mpg ulasccmnoe soos se ocens ode itehe em vb tte 279%, « Orography—Study of the Mountains, 
eaperatrice Pugenie: -.ia< <5 s/s fs siosisernistoieie sie ares a,0 ara)e 51 . Ethnology—Study of the Races. 
ohInoor (first CULLING). ss cee s,s oe oi ocsicie'a te ce sae 279 Ethnography—Study ef Habitation of Races. i 
Kohinoor (second cutting)... 0... ..0.6c0c0cTecessees 106 ps Biology—Study of Organic Life. me 
Potenie G@Angleterres. co pss.sijs vss soc Geta ee ences 49 Palzontology—Study of Extinct Organic Life. 
5 
ae * SL IEC RII SSO ae inte Around the World in Thirty-five Days 
CHAM ot Oe Me i ak een Fe gee ts 0: The world’s record for globe-girdling, 39 days, 19 hours, 43 
oes Rp Mean SGU MAR aera s+ 13634 minutes, and 37 4-5 seconds, get by Andre -Jaezer- m3 
¢ keg RIS Nah cits Se airislels.cie Bove Sleeaniee aicleaveiaions Baltes Bee iis Park capst Eaedeion in 1011) ema bakes by 3 days, - 
ony, Re. OP Rb DOT OSD See pinto Oe Eee 2 hours, and 37 seconds on August 6, 1913, when John 1 
Tifaay Sirterstaysyeicle weiss on clelnn cho le wiet oaie's piareNiecieisiele,ee-e ae ia M z ars arrived at the New Yor! k Gee office, im gen the oe 
PEIN or a iterate iis 61 Sis AigAconsetea ste n=  sisic/sie/oidie eels aca ois GE bs world Hohad hecua under Wie aunpiontct that riocen ee 
EE MANY CVEHOW) tic Palsieele a tise sinlsieieie sels re Sole eo sree 125 minutes before 1 o'clock on ae morning i f i uly Mears mnade 
! the world trip of 21,066 miles in lays, ours, 43 minutes, 
Berli Sater ieee Se dn and 4-5 second, traveling at an average rate of 587 miles a day, 
Bu a Aires—Avenida de Mayo. or 241-2 milesanhour. Jaeger-Schmidt had traveled 19,300 
: Chicago—State Street. : mniles at an average daily rate of 480 miles, or 20 miles an hour. 
_ City of Mexico—Paseo de Ia Reforma. é 
Be oa Ecaid Avcsue. SHIP CANALS OF THE WORLD 
Dublin—Sackville Street. 
Edinburgh—Princes Street. 
London—Fleet Street and the Strand. 
- Madrid—Paseo del Prado. 
_ Munich—Ludwigstrasse. 
New Orleans—Canal Street. : 
New York—Broadway. Amsterdam, connecting 
Paris—Avenue des Champs Elysees. ” Zuider Zee with North 
Philadelphia—Chestnut Street. Cia gavsieeiserntncaccr 1877] 16.5] 23 | 197 | 89 
Rio de Janeiro—Avenida Central. Cape Cod Canal..,....] 1914] 8 | 25 100 
- Rome—The Corso. “ Corinth, connecting Gulf 
_ San Francisco—Market Street. ° of Corinth with theGulf 2 
St. Petersburg—Nevski Prospect. Aeginassts coca: $503)! ovale 26.2) nee tes 
Vienna—Ringstrasse. " a Naren eae a erate ASSOi) Ado) ee ee 
hingt i ‘ ie, fro ‘alo to Al- 
: ne ee ae . bie i on afernaine Sel LoLonaoe 9 70 56 
t World’s Most Noted Bells Es, «. Kaiser Wilhelm, connect- 
‘The most costly set of chime bells probably in the world are; j ng NorthSeaand Baltic] 1895 | 61.3] 29.5 | 220 | 72 
_ those hung 642 feet above the earth in the Metropolitan Tower, . Manchester Ship Canal 
New York City. The four bells, weighing 20,000 pounds, cost : connecting Manchest 
i imately $30,000. 5 ngland, wi e Mer- 
ee atte in any single bell of the present century : sey River. . Peis enue 1894] 35.5] 26-|175 | 120 
is represented in the Columbian Liberty Bell, cast in the Panama, extending from, ah was 
‘summer of 1893 for the World’s Fair, at Chicago. It isesti- Colon to the city of i; 
mated ‘that more than 200,000 men, women and children Panama and connecting to i 
* contributed to this bell in some way, the bell weighing 13,000 the Atlantic and Pacific] 1914] 50.5] 41 300 
nds and representing the 13 original States. Many offer- Sault Ste. Marie, con- 
" ings were in the form of heirlooms of precious metal and relics necting the waters of 
from the Civil and Revolutionary wars. ‘ - Lake Superior with . 
i The cost of the modern bell does not compare with some of ~ those of the St. Mary’s ne 
those cast in ages past. “Tsar Kolokol” (the great bell of. Riverand Lake Huron} 1896] 2 pb Bee oad 
- Moscow) weighs 492,800 pounds. The bell material alone cost Suez,connecting the Medi- 
~ $340,000, while it is said that, more than $1,000,000 in precious. —¢erranean with the Red 0. ake 
: stone and plate were used soles Gln ne Aue rs — BEM Sedts. Wau hoe wi ea 1869 | 100 31 
_ Bell of China,” in Pekin, weighs z ee ad t isin th f being enlarged to accommodate 
| ” Oxford’ hs 16,000 pounds; while the The canal is in the course o f to: 
; ~ See Se ee oe neCntied pl of Montreal, weighs boats of about 3,000 tons burden, and this end it is to be made 


12 feet deep, 75 feet wide at the botton and 123 to 171 feet at 


4 
28,560 pounds. the surface, 


eS 
: ig 
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DEEPEST WELLS IN THE WORLD Name ~ Locality Height pene Date 
E Chimborazo..... So. America... 20,498 Whymper..... 1879 
Location. Depth Diameter. Object. McKinley....... Alaska....... 20,498 Hudson Stuck. 1913 
——— S| | |_|. Kilimanndjaro.... E. Afriea..... 19,680 Meyer........ 1887. 
East of Rybnick, Upper |. Feet. Inches. Sti Bias f35 00k Alaska... 2. sic« 18,100 Abruzzi,...... ‘1897 
Silesia, Germany......| 6,572 3.6to2.7 | Coal Blbruz. oo. o+ 4 Caucasus..... 18,347 Freshfield..... 1868 
Se ee ai , near Leipsic, ee ‘PEEVES rphien Beer os hing dudee a ne eee re ae 
rman: : : ackburn...... SKS Vieraavine ; s Seah 
Knurow, Upper Silesia. A173 \AG2 SGO2ES faa]! ara lejeisie. 4» Sot ioe Bhs: Lal eeritmee ae ee ee Ae ee ee 
Springs, 25 miles east o attehorn...... witzer! wae eS) Vhymper..... 
Jobanactbure, South Sa ‘ 13% Monte Rosa..... ak eet : yore ecthe she iees ees 
PATTRCR aiyajipieiatia niaie bis 5, to 13% |..----+--- Whitney........ alifornia..... 14, CaS whic sts 
Dornkloof, 16 miles east Rainieringncsack ere . 14,526 Stevens....... 1876 
of, Randfontein, S. : Grand Teton.... Wyoming..... 13,800 Langford..... 1872 
NGTICA a ee cua cre acd 5,560 2 to18 | Diamond. frebus......... Antartic.....: 13,120 David........ 1908 
pee South Pee Di 4 Robson........5 Canada..c.4. 13,700 Kinney....... 1909 
PICA pl etd nyarwescre Safed JOO Zi nlaveereceiersiarpce.a-os pth 200) 0\0 ORR apres eae aert oh hy oa em aE “Sr RRP STE PMI BRT Y RTE TET PL amie eer 
pete Ne anne DISTANCE OF THE HORIZON AT VARIOUS 
Aiticn! choi Bet cn A BAS Aiteeatetsraatetaat tee Diamond. ELEVATIONS AT SEA 
ae nd, South Ais ea 4,800 Dist. to | Dist. to 
and, South Africa. BOO. |rremiatsra states aiccallie.cceieaietets\ . ist. to . t. : 
Clerksberg district, South ‘eoned Height | Horizon Height Horizon 
oy ie ace fare fi 4, Se EAE Ce eZ ka ae EIS ols 2 SD RE nce | 
Int the *Viakfontein dis- 
trict, South Africa’ 1 <i) 4,00S 212 seieicetec ois)orejets'|l oe wlele's sieie. 0 Feet Nautical Feet Nautical 
In the Black Reed series, 33 Miles a Miles 
e ans south of Uy 
ain Reef series on the SS ee | en | 
. Ro doce: Wen" AGEID |e eee chee Diamond. a Lee oh be : 
‘244 miles west of West ; : 
Llizabeth, Pa.........| 5,575 | 10 106% | Oil Py ee 2 ey 
eppo ‘Towns ip, 
A ea hg ge Ms Patras fae 13 to6% Gas c gage nd a 
ittsburg Beis siejevelnie rece 015 |. eee cwec ess: al or gas. ; : 
4 inl, southeast at Pee oe \ 6 2.81 38 7.08 
eeling, Adasen ; Bets | eae AO was 
pete ay of a Aa AAG Oe se lirstete Oonacsetall biaret 0.4.) i Ane rf ey 
in, Westmorelan ; : 
‘ County, Pa inoue ae 4,380 |....... bt etistaa lates do.... 9 3.45 41 7.35 
uchanan well, 6 44 miles : } 
south of Burgettstown, \ or ae ee 
Paice sui cele ae Se URL Ree Boot soncird| (BES downs 12 398 44 762 
RiCreneeS peas Masses ce ‘leatene A sispate cristae Se iets ? 3 
ew Haven, Conn....... , 201dO.... 
Renovo, Pa.. Guach 4/000 J....2.-2e eens Oil : en ie io 
imerah Run,Queenslan OAS AG ea etstect Ges ater. ; : 
Filderslie, No. 2, tea : 15 4.45 47 7.87 
ueensland.......... DES icreiesatesereie ore evetorell eles Oe ears 
Dolgelly bore, New South - re a oe 
Walesin sits bscule ora 5 MORO icsk nie sisccreeieieite te als dons. 18 4.87 50 8.12 
One well in state of South : ; y 
Austtaliass (06.60.50 4420) rio ot sists cenit eewe do... 19 5.01 51 8.20 
‘ 52 8.29 
* Cost $40,000. Deepest well drilled with a cable; deepest 21 5.26 53 8.36 
well in the United States; third deepest well in the world. ‘ 
t Flow, 1,600,000 gallons a day; temperature 202 degrees F. 2 #00 e he 
ie ck 24 5.63 56° 8.60 
CLIMBING WORLD’S GREATEST MOUNTAINS, 
The following tables give the names of the highest peaks in 25 5.74 57 8.67 
different ranges with the name of the one who made the first 26 5.86 58 8.75 
or most notable ascent. 27 5.97 59 8.82 
Name Locality. Height. By hes Date. 28 6.08 60 8.90 
ascended, F ‘ 
Everest......... Tpdie: yeh. 29,002 Unclimbed. ... 4 Pe oH eae 
Goodwin Austen. India........ 28,565 Unclimbed.... : ‘ 5 
Se Peak. Sixes ee Pie a es puree se a: ioe 31 6.40 75 9.95 
ithe tins te eMac nine are raham ; < 
24,470 Unclimbed. .. 32 6.50 80 10.27 
Pyramid Peak... India........ 23,394 Dr. Workman. 1906 


Se a ean! 
23,000 Mrs, Workman 1906 By this table the distance can be ascertained at which an 


- " bject can be seen according to its elevation and the elevati 
Misul ys Tridiawt a s.c%<0'e 24,015 Longstaff 1907 ° 6 ation) 
Aconcagua...... So. America... 23,080 Vines... . . 1897 of a ah i f the observer, 

: le> A tower 200 feet high will be visible at 2034 miles 
Huascaran...... So. America.. a 1908 teen an a server whose eye is elevated 15 feet above the water. 

. » ‘ LS > 2 
Numzkum...... India. (e764 /> vis 22,000 se Shai: Pia- 1913 5 oh 5 feet ilevation distance visible F As nautical railea.: Tower 
ehacera elevation distance visi ped 
* To 24,583 feet, the world’s record climb. equals 20.69 nautical miles. cs Ben iy Oke 


ow Soe 


4 
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Neen Sain WATER POWERS 
enit is remembered that two cubic feet of water, weighi 

125 pounds, by falling a distance of only six feet, ce 
one horse-power of energy, it is €asy to comprehend that millions 
and millions of horse-power are wasted every minute by the tor- 
rents of water tumbling over N jagara Falls, Victoria Falls 
the Yguassu River and many lesser falls throughout the world. 
This falling water may be guided by concrete penstocks to 
powerful water turbines which whirl great electric generators. 
The current produced in this way is easily transmitted for 
hundreds of miles over small copper wires to the cities and towns 
where it is used to hau] the railroad trains, to drive the great 
manufacturing plants and to give us light and heat. The water- 
power of Victoria Falls in Rhodesia is estimated to be fully 
35,000,000 horse-power, two and one-half times that of Yguassu 
in South America and eight times that of Niagara. By way of 
comparison it should be noted that the aggregate water power 
of the whole of Europe cannot greatly exceed 35,000,000 horse- 
power. The demands which are made at present on these falls 
are modest. The Victoria Falls Power Company ask for only 
og horse-power, less than one two-hundredth part of the 

ole. 


_ The total water power of the Yguassu Fall which is 213 feet 
‘high and nearly two miles wide, is estimated as about 14,000,000 
horse-power. This is approximately equal to the aggregate 
water power of all Scandinavia, which is rich in waterfalls, or 
about ten times the total water power of Germany. 


Niagara Falls has an estimated movement of 220,000 cubic 
feet per second. The descent at the falls and in the rapids above 
generates a theoretical horse-power of 4,000,000, three-fourths of 
which is practically available. Approximately 15,000 cubic feet 
of the water has been harnessed but much larger appropriations 

_ have been authorized. 


Other Waterfalls 


Asia is comparatively poor in large waterfalls, which are found 
most abundantly in Africa and North America. The largest 
African streams especially are interrupted by many falls of 


OF THE WORLD 


considerable height. The Congo has several high falls which, 
owing to the great volume of the river (about 16 times that of 
the Nile), may be counted among the most important sources 
ot water power on earth. The Stanley Falls, in the middle reach 
of the river, consist of seven successive falls, of a total height 
of 164 feet and a width of nearly 4,000 feet, and offer an exceed- 
ingly rich source of power,which probably willsoon be exploited. 


Still more important is the total water power which the Kongo 
develops in the non-navigable section extending from its,mouth 
to Stanley Pool. Here the river, confined in a channel only a 
few hundred yards wide and with a depth of water of nearly 
300 feet, flows with a velocity of 48 feet a second, so that at every 
point of the stream 25,000 to 30,000 cubic meters, or about 
1,000,000 cubic feet of water are hurled along with irresistible 
force, while 32 rapids and waterfalls lower the level of the stream 
by 820 feetin a stretch of 170 miles. 


The most voluminous of European waterfalls are the Rhine 
Falls at Schaffhausen, but the highest are the Rjukan Falls of 
the Mann-Elf River in the Norwegian province of Telemarken. 
The two chief falls, with the intervening rapids, amount to 1837 
feet, while the average flow is 1760 cubic feet per second. The 
Rjukan Falls, with their total energy of 250,000 horse-power, 
have been converted to industrial uses. 


In Sweden, the Falls of Trolhatta are the most celebrated. 
They have been nearly all employed for the production of 
electricity. The government itself has recently established here 
a power station with a capacity of 40,000 horse-power. This, 
now the largest water power plant station in Europe, will soon 
be surpassed, however, by the station at Rjukan in Norway and 
by a stilllarger station in the north of Sweden, which will serve 


for the operation of the Lofoden railway. The Porjus Falls, at 


which the last mentioned station will be placed, is only one fall, 
or rapid, of a long series formed by the Lule-Elf near its 
source in the lake region of Lapland. . The Porjus power station 
is expected to reach completion in 1914 and to develop soon 
afterward about 80,000 horse-power, and it is estimated that its 
total water power in summer after its sources of supply have 
been regulated, will be about 300,000 horse-power. 


.WORLD’S DEVELOPMENT OF POPULATION, PRODUCTION, VESSEL TONNAGE, AND COMMERCE 
(1800 to 1913) 


Production of cotton, 


Nominal tonnage ¥ 

Commerce of Vessels. coal, and pig iron. duction, 

Popu- Rail- Tele- ecade 

eat. lation. ways. ‘| graphs Cables. 3 ending 

S Ae ei 

! Total. in Sail Steam. Cotton. | Coal. | Pig iron. Roca 

Million 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Million 

Millions} dollars. | Dollars. | tons. tons: | miles.1| miles. | miles. | pounds. 1 | dollars? 
1800 8 640 1,479 2.31 BO2G6 Lo pe da eralicudtre melee s yey silaie eset st 520 11.6 0.8 128.5 
1820 4 780 1,659 2 343 5,814 | \ EDT Ger natarsis il hie veers be Peseta 630 Tez 1.0 76.1 
1830 4 847 1,981 2.34 7,100 111 CEP rE Seen foci cia 820 Qoet 1.8 94.5, 
1840 5 950 2,789 2.93 9,012 368 BRAD CL. aac alnomeieee 1,310 44.8 eae pene 

1850 51,075 4,049 3.76 | 11,470 864 24.0 Si eeatate aeate 1,435 81.4 4.7 363 . . 

1860 51,205 |. 7,246 6.01 14,890 1,710 67.4 100 1% 2,551 142.3 he 1,334. 
1870 61,310 | 10,663 8.14 | 12,900 3,040 139.9 281 15 PAYG] 213.4 11.9 1,263.0 
1880- | 71,439 | 14,761 10.26 | 14,400 5,880 224.9 440 49 3,601 340.0 18.0 1,150.8 
1890 81,488 | 17,519 11.80 9,166 8,295 390.0 768 132 5,600 466.0 27nZ eae 
1900 1,543 | 20,105 13.02 6,674 | 13,857 500.0 1,180 200 6,247 800.0 40.4 2108. : 
1906 1,579 | 27,418 17.36 5,809 | 19,713 564.0 1,200 | 9270 65 885.0 58.7 saya 
1910 1,616 | 33,634 20.81 4,624 | 22,056 637.0 1,307 291 109,356] 1,141.6 65.8 even 
1911 1,630 | 35,909 21.71 4.466 | 23,932 666.0 1,356 | 12318 20 11,149 BA 1,164.1 62.4 Geta 

1912 1,643 | 39,570 24.08 4,033 | 24,978 683.4 1,400 | 12320 13 10,729} 221,363.9| 18 71.4 4,708. 
1913 1,652 | 40,420 24.47 3,891 | 26,517 690.2 1,462 | 12330 10 10,611] 111,443.4| 1977.4 |........0. 


1 Mulhall’s estimates except for 1830, 1890, 1900, 1906, 
' andlateryears. | 
2 Soetbeer’s estimates prior to 1860. 
8 Malte-Brun’s estimate for 1804. 
4 Based on Balbi’s estimate for 1828. 
_ 8 Based on Michelet’s estimate for 1845. 
6 Based on Behm-Wagner’s estimate for 1874. 
7 Levasseur’s estimate for 1878. __ : 
_ 8 Royal Geographic Society’s estimate. 


9 Figures of the Berne International Institute. _ 

10 Figures of the Bureau of the Census, representing net 
ween fer eaten woe 

11 Fj e Geological Survey. 

aeetaete of the Thbertal Post Office of Germany for June 
30, 1912, 

18 Preliminary estimate of the Bureau of Census 

14 Partly estimated. 


68 RAILWAY, TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL STATISTICS OF THE WORLD 
RAILWAY, TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL STATISTICS OF THE WORLD 
Pailways Telegraphs Miles of 
Country Miles of Miles of 
Miles line wire 
Argeritina A cits,sietisminersitemine ns. «clearcut 21900 Se eceierece seats (PN Pe Ae 142,104 
Australasia: Commonwealth of Australia 19,687.......... B1:969).% wotaccce 109,712 
New Zealand: Sinan cs ters. se ese 2;889 etnies «> 13,044.00 cee 44,642 
Austria-Hungary: 
Austria (inc. Bosnia, Herzegovina).. 15,631.......... 3 SOOM eke erate 154,945 
ELON aL Vay ste eeotere iste sie iclenee:vlaieiet rye 13,506 sca tc rente 16,3063. cence es ; 
‘Belgtiminde cca siete Hewre Sewi en raeneine My eer cn 520 Oseacitecie eet 28,014 
Kongo; Belgianinies. ce ier ste. cae scl S82 pastes osniete D622 .tyestiecrcremters i 
MBO ivia Spectres Gea raletaralt wort ieee ayes alee BOO rae tects 3841 Soe se eicare 5,562 
Brazil eeya cphoiictarcsecteckes ae a dio citlarsrets 153279 conateinietre 36,1995 ere ataiee 73,124 
BUG Axia Serie tiscccaiele sis s ewistnerets lorie USER) teeter 4.320 hs eee 9,687 
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Central American States: 
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Guatemalat <.2 2. 5)..2 shot tisrecels BOD Parcrd este is iacasonalneacerefomtaeeee 3,783 


Honduras... .5........02208-e002 | 174.22... 805. ee 


6, PBIGhwteaee .- 133,000 


peek Indo-China............-. LASSicces sen 

French colonies, n. €. S....-....+++ DOA AE Ere a ee ZO25 9 eee trys 26,927 civaraes biatavs 528). 4 Pye 41,660 
German Empire. 20/o8 n22i-lc.c satesieion : 90,656 

German colonies,.............++. S257 weiss cal & 20, SMO Le ereaeis-ce t tz OG a enemies 
Greecem ing: toe locos ceiemreisiteie oe syinclatele 

Grete Fosters = chi oe 0 tinsel ie wale ecole ce ogp ole aire Mitel wesetareyojerinn MOL Dishay-teteletale,oke imme OSLO lave atetatoue/ tise nS © etek ae ee eee 
altivban. oct cobtisewneaasieine.casmane g AAO Wie i cee 00, o LZA Wier ceemten te mee eld eae, cecatyatpereh Ie BOO a are i Rete eee 
Undigs Britishvac. seseeweescls estore = 155,731 
1 DE nk Se OSU TOC CADE COE coGnan cane Al 
Tories Bao ddonosnaseogouas dapameood 59,451 

FOUINOSA speakers cetieclete ty e.cessmvers iat 7,746 

Ghosenseccrmannen sete lean 19,261 
(LuxembUre ascribe dees Wtipere 2 , ; 709 
ANTOXICO aps eiciefetomrase mies ora cieienienetovers 2 51,679 
NEON ECNERTON 6 055) 5,710;0!4 alrtaats niece sie ers ure cafe S28 vrs cjnrereticias, » me LO Saree mieten tr eye 
Netherlands............. 


Dutch East Indies. . 
Dutch poregeionsS in | America. 


Portugals sehishesies Mates eee ets 
Portuguese colonies.............. 
Roumania.....-.-----.+----- +000 ae 


Switzerland );..cecerenmeacceanice enieice ‘ 
Tarkey css. siglo aceew cates ceretelee ccstel ° 
Union of South Africa s< 062... ears 
United Kingdom). acres ns scene ciel 

British colonies, n. €. S............ SpA 2A ios Moleisiots MOO MOD baebteemsie 
Wnited States 222 e aceslere tients 12 251, 984..... 11.1828" HOSS cin artietd 

Philippine Islands ?............ fi 708 

Porto Rico 2 
Uruguay. sucks: 3 . 
Venezuela.) .ifidectec Ricneels ae 

Lotallis stem eter wate ele nee +1684, 186.. sil 462. "380. 


1 Not fachided § in grand totals. 2From United States returns. 3% Total 68 chartered companies ‘ 4T; 1 

5 Includes 4,930 miles of line and 9,896 miles of wire in the Soudan. § Includes 67 miles au Lita tal 75 miles in pode 
_ Includes 1, '779 miles of line and 2 262 miles of wire in Erythrea and Libia. 8 Federal telegraphs only. ; 

9 Includes police, railway, and private lines. 10 Included with Russia. 11 Includes telephones. 


12 Exclusive of railway mileage in Alaska and t B 
ae Laciudedl with the United etatesa and Hawaii Data for the Western Union Telegraph Co. only. 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
According to the works of Philo of Byzantium 


The Pyramids of Egypt.—The only one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World still standing is the Pyramids of Egypt. 
It is estimated that it took 100,000 men 30 years to build that 
wonder of Egypt, the Gizeh group. The great pyramid is 48134 
feet high and each side at base is 75524 feet wide. All of these 
pyramids were undoubtedly built for tombs. They are remark- 
able for the manner in which they are hermetically sealed. 
The date of these pyramids is variously fixed as between 2450 


_and 4235 B.C. 


The Hanging Gardens of Semiramis at Babylon.— 
These gardens were in existence a number of centuries before the 
birth of Christ. The gardens are supposed to have occupied a 
square with an area of nearly four acres. ‘They rose in terraces 
being supported by pillars across which were placed stones, 
covered with reeds and bitumen and again with bricks united 
by cement. Above these were sheets of lead to prevent the 
water from trickling through. 


The Colossus of Rhodes.—Probably greatest statue ever 
erected in the world. It was set up in honor of the Sun by 
Charles of Lindus in 290 or 288 B. C. It was thrown down by 
an earthquake after being in position for a period limited to 
fifty years. The figure is said to have stood upon two capes 
a leg being extended on each side of the harbor, so that a vessel 
under full sail could pass between. Its height was 70 cubits. 


The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus.—Erected for King 
Mausolus of Caria by his disconsolate Queen Artemesia in 353 
B.C. It represented the classic period of Greece. In size, in 
the beauty of its proportions and in the magnificence of its 


finishings, no such receptacle for the dead ever existed before 
orsince. It was described by Pliny as late as the twelfth century 
and is believed to have been destroyed by an earthquake, 

The Statue of Zeus at Olympia.—Zeus was the greatest 
of the national deities of Greece, to honor whom the Greeks 
erected the marvelous statue of Zeus at Olympia. So well was 
this work done and so marvelous in eee and in mag- 
nificence, that when it was completed it took its place among 
the seven wonders of the world. 

The Pharos of Alexandria.—Pharo and faroare the French 
and Italian names for lighthouse. This lighthouse was placed 
on the island of Pharos at the entrance to the port of Alex- 
andria. It, was not only unique and a marvel in its aspect, 
but, unlike the other seven wonders, it served a useful purpose, 
The idea of a lighthouse was no doubt suggested to the monarch 
as a development of the beacon fires which in remoter 
antiquity were often kept burning at the entrance to a harbor 
to guide belated ships. 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus.—This wonderful 
building, the grandest temple structure the Greeks ever reared 
and which was considered one of the wonders of the world, was 
designed by Deinocrates. It was 425 feet long, 220 feet wide 
and the number of the columns 128, of which 36 were carved. 
‘The height of the columns was 60 feet. It supplanted a temple 
bearing the same name, which was set on fire in the year 356 
B.C. by one Horostratus, who had failed to make himself 
famous in any other way. The last temple was four times - 
the size of the Parthenon, and ampler than the Milan Cathedral 
or St. Paul’s, London. 


SEVEN MODERN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


Antiseptics and Antitoxins.—The discovery of the germ 
theory and the use of antitoxins and antiseptics has undoubtedly 
saved more lives than any other one agent in the world. New 
antitoxins are being discovered every year. Think how the 
knowledge of germs has aided humanity in such diseases as 
smallpox, diphtheria, yellow fever and the latest—typhoid 

ever. < 

: Lister, pondering over Pasteur’s discovery, conceived the 
idea that if microbes could be killed or excluded from the field 
of operation, the mortality and suffering from surgery might 
bereduced. Thus was antisepsis introduced to surgery. Hos- 
pital gangrene, erysipelas and blood poisoning, once the scourges 
of hospitals and army camps, are now almost unknown after 
operation. 

Wireless.—Wireless telegraphy under the masterful hand 
of Guglielmo Marconi ne into Commercial success in a re- 

tkably short space of time. ‘ 
The waves or vibrations that make wireless telegraphy pos- 
sible are in many respects similar to those of light. They 
travel at the same speed of 186,330 miles a second. There are 
several ways of producing these waves, but the one in common 
use is called the spark method. Briefly, itis this: An induction 
coil or high tension transformer is connected to, an electric 
current supply so as to produce a spark across an air space. By 
opening or closing an ordinary telegraph key the operator 
causes a spark of longer or shorter duration to jump across the 
air space. This spark produces the vibrations by virtue of its 

i character. F ae F 
ag eta century ago would have believed it incredible that 
a message could be sent from the shore to the middle of the 
ocean in less than a minute. si 


.—The telephone is one of the oldest of our 
a ae fa The period that marks its incipiency was 
the years 1874 to 1877. Alexander Graham Bell was the in- 
ventor. , b 4 Rie, 

i summer of 1874, while on a visit to his fa 

agin ieee of the membrane telephone was elaborated. 
It was a theoretical conception of the magneto telephone— 
that the vibrations of the voice might create electrical nope 
like the aerial impulses and produce an audible result at the 


other end. 


i to Boston, in October, and all through the 

pierces she of 1875, instead ne making. che be get 
i i ttemp o devise | 
and experimenting, he wae - rho db of 
i ese electrical undulations. 
aoe the Petar reat = magneto-electric press moe 
‘ itself sonorous effects at a receiving station. | In 

ee AA ‘the difficulties in the way of a practical solution 


of the telephone disappeared. What would New York City 
with its 500,000 telephones do to-day without them. 


The Internal Combustion Engine.—The perfection of 
the internal combustion engine has been responsible for the 
development of the automobile, motor boat and areoplane. It 
is safe to say that the areoplane would be a practical failure 
without such an engine. The Wright Brothers’ first flying ma- 
chine was driven by gasoline explosion, although Langley 
launched a steam monoplane model in 1896 which travelled 
over 3,000 feet. 


Roentgen Rays.—The discovery of the X-rays resulted 
from the accidental observation made by Prof. Wilhelm Conrad 
Roentgen of the University of Wurzburg that certain crystals 
inthe vicinity of a vacuum tube with which he was experimenting 
glowed with a phosphorescent light, even when opaque sub- 
stances were interposed between the tube and the shining 
crystals. Further experimenting showed that the tube was 
giving off a radiation, which, though quite invisible to the eye 
had the power of affecting photographic plates, and passed 
through flesh and bone, metal plates, blocks of wood, and 
practically all opaque substances, almost as readily as light 
passes through a sheet of glass. aha 

This remarkable discovery has been a wonderful aid to 
surgeons and physicians in locating trouble in a man’s anatomy. 


~~ 

Modern Chemistry.—Chemistry is one of the oldest 
arts known to civilization, yet it is only in recent times that 
knowledge of the combinations of molecules and atoms has 
been of great practical benefit to the human race. One of 
the greatest modern benefits of analytical chemistry has been 
the analysis of the soil and the consequent knowledge of 
just what to apply to it to make it the most productive. 
Scientific farming is truly a modern wonder. Synthetic chem- 
istry also deserves to be mentioned because it has created 
in the laboratories, without plants or animals substances which 
have been very valuable in the arts and sciences. 


troscope.—The spectroscope has had little to do 
ay Tactical lines, but it has been of immense value to the 
scientist. Newton was the first to discover that a glass prism 
will separate a beam of I ght into its component colors—the 
colors of the rainbow. Fraunhofer a century and a half later 
discovered dark parallel bands varying in width running across 
the colors of the solar spectrum. By noting the spectrum made 
by the light rays of different elements it has been possible to 
tell what the stars and planets are made of. The spectroscope 
is also used to a great extent in analyzing chemical substances. 
It has been the means of discovering many new elements. 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Exclusive of the United States and Canada 
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- Acri Italy Sete Sas 12,666) Alagoinhas, ‘Brazile2 25-5 50,000) Amagasaki, Japan__----- 12,800) Aranjuez, Spain______... 
Acton England____ peed 57,497) Alais, France - ---------- 29,831|Amalapuram, India____-- 11,000/Arapguir, Turkey. 
Ada ‘Bazar, Turkey in Alaminos, Philippine Is- Amalner, India_.....---- 12,000}Arappukutai, ss Si aes 
. Asia Laatee pape £5,000; dlands.22s.2 2.5.+-22s-5 10,338} Amasia, Turkey in Asia-.. 35,000 Arayat, Philippine Islands 12, 
( afudia, | Dahomey nor 24,000! Alasher (Ala Sher), Turkey ats rere ag ee ri fzboe, Soriact ond See gaye 
i i 5 i 1 eee ce = nes i mba, hae aes ores ae il3; ath, eS 20; 
i a) Purkey  ooolaerchat Damkey a 14,000| Ambala (Umbaia), India - 80,131]Arcevia, Italy._-._.----- 11,742 
Adana, Turkey in Asia_..- 60,000! Alatri, Italy, (com.)..---- 15,546|Ambasamudram, India_.- 14,000|Archahaie (Arcahaye), 
“Addis Abeba, Abyssinia*_. 50,000} Alatyr, Russia____. =. 14,500] Ambato, Ecuador--.-:.-- 10,000] | Haiti_-.--.-----2..- 16,000 
Adeisat, Egypt ~~ 10,026! Alba, Italy, (com.) w= 14,371 pipet REET ORE ME 25,242 fe ean we 37,99 
Rdelai Slit acs 4) Albacete, Spain-___...-- 24,805 t-Almelo, melo , ’ 
Adclside ehastealeen (eich tarot bay, Phitppine islands. 14/049| Netherlands, (com.).-.- 10,465] (com,)_--------.---- 10,546 
aa  edieiagie i geo ee an cneduader (0 ce Ardabil TAriabihs Bers 16008 
A i Ibona, Austria___.----- 12, mers . * , == 10) 
Ad =e ee CE SARTO 30,096 abe de Henares, Spain.. 11,216] (com.)--------------- 23,620 Arendal, Norway...----- nee 
‘Adirampatnam, india_—.. 11,500| Alcala la Real, Spain-——_- 15,980| Amiens, Franc > 93,207|Arequipa, Peru-..----.-- 40,000 
“Adlershot Germany..---- 10,645] Alcamo, Italy, on) ane ee TN Rees eee ae eae Phiene Hae Bree 
53 eo) pe ye Tages yoo 5 Amraoti, i1ndla-.--- - Lets , a $ 
ae ndia Cte ee tise Crean Spain___.---- 10,000|Amreli, India_.—-------- 17,977) Argenta, Hee (com.)--.- mere 
dramyti (Hdremid), Ture {Alcazar, Morocco..-.---- 18,000 Avori ase, tle rpsoioues 152,756 nee Meigs raee 
oe aR *. 2 ¢ ener Sea M4 § -Ka » A nr 
key in Asia_.-.----=-=- Ps aaa de San Juan, 11,499 Acateeniaet Netherlands, Ariano di Puglia, Italy, 
Ads eyee a BESTE: Romi oae ae SRGLSIV Scot) on = Pea 17,708 
35,383] Anakapalle, India___-.-- 18,539/Arles, France_____- eaeey 31,010 
35.175|Anand, India__--------- 11,500|Arlon, (Aarlen) Belgium_. 12,012 
10,000] Ananyef, Russia....-.--. 16,713] Armenia, Salvador_...... 11,688 
17,843 Ancona, Italy, (com.)...-- 63,535|Armentieres, France__-.- 28,613 
24/918] Anderlecht, Belgium_.—-- 64,137/Arnhem, Netherlands, , 
200,000] Anderlues, Belgium_----- 10,321) (com.)____...------.- 64, oe 
12,300|Andijan, Russia in Asia__~76,36/|Arni, India______...---- 12,485 
* 23,141} Alessandria, Italy, (com.)_ 75,721 Andkhui, ant PR wert pean ey qn aes ete He 
pre ! H i orrat sucess rnsberg, Germany.....- ; 
ae (com.)-.--- 53,284|Arnstadt, Germany___--- 17,841 
12,000] Andria, Italy, d 
332,246| Anddjar, Spain.----.---- 16,302| ArokszAll4s, Hungary_-—. 12,067 
14,785| Angeles, Philippine Islands-10,646|Arpino, Italy, (com.)..-.- 10,164 
7772 15,000] Angers, France...------- eas SR Et aoe 
“1 AR" t, Belgium__.----- } tas, HuTaUCe ceases i 
s 13400 eeetiekey in Asia... 38,000/Arvi, India____..------- 10,676 
{ Grushevsky | Ango me, France-___-- 38,211/Arzamas, Russia_____--. 11,000 
guilas, Spain____- festatat ree Sa opera FUNC aee 45,536|Angra (Azores), Portugal. 10,857|Arzignano, Italy, (com.)_— nape 
a 7) Nie aeons oe eat (in Ekateri- aire Angri, a (com.)_-.--- aie rein Bae ge ger 44/905 
Ahmadabad, India_.----.215,835| noslaf), Russia. ------- 42368) Ank lam Germatlyss2.0. > 15,279! Asch, Austria.—..-.----- 21,880 


\dnagar, India.-..-. 42,500 Alexeyevka, Russia—..--- 
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Aschaffenburg, Germany. 29,892|Azuaga, Spain______..-- 14,192|Banbury, England=2222.— 13,460] Battonya, Hungary__.___ 12,872: 
Aschersleben, Germany.__ 28,964|Bacarra, Philippine Is- Banda, India_-_.2--s..-= 22,565|Batum, Russia__--_---_- 40,0009K 
Ascoli Piceno, Italy, (com.) 30,618} lands.-....----------- 14,616] Bandra, India_._______- =. 22,075] Bauan, Philippine Islands_ 39 1094: 
Ashfield, N.S.W., Australia 12,096|Baccacay, Philippine Is- Bangalore, (Bangalur) In- Bauang, Philippine Islands 10,032: 
Ashford, England_.-..--- 13, 6681, Nands!2b2> ese Ot eeees 145214) «dia wip eos eae sce 189,485] Bautzen, Germany______- 32.7544 
Ashikaga, Japan. 38,908] Bachmut (Bakhmut), Re Bangkok, Siam*____-_.-- 628,675] Baxar (Buxar), India____- 13,9455 
Ashington, Englan BA5831d: sia tcc Ho pee ne eee 3,240| Bangor, Wales_____---.-- 11,236| Bayambang, Philippine Is- 
Ashio, Japan... 28,618|Bacolod, Philippine oe Bangued, Philippine Is- lands o-25 2s eee ce es 11,0985 
Ashmun, Egypt 13,900 lands 2¢ee2seee laeecee 11',960|2 lands 2 Sa See Eee 12,956|Baybay, Philippine Is- ~~ |: 
Ashta, India_._--- > 12/409|Bacolor, Philippine _ Is- Banjaluka (Bania Louka), Janda. eu oes 22,990 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, lands.con te eee 13,493] Austria-Hungary__.... 14,800]Bayonne, France___.___- 26,485 
England-soe ves ees 21,543] Bacon, Philippine Islands_ 14,536|Banjermassin, South and Bayreuth (Baireuth), Ger- ( 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Eng- Bacoor, Philippine Islands 10,925} East Borneo*_._._.--- 50;000).) many oe eee 34,5471 
And: Saree Reena 45,172] Bacs-Topolya, Hungary—— 12,029] Bankura, India_._____.-- 20,737! Baza, Spain_2_.--22 2.2. 12,770) 
Ashgate Philippine Is- Bacup, England_....---- 22,318] Bannu, India______-_--- 14,291 Bazardjik (Dobritch), Bul- } 
Jandsivstees-re sede, 12,911 emia) India 11,319 Bansdih, India .---—---- 10,024 paride.) alee eee 18,0983 
Askhabad, Russia i in Asie 57, 057 Badajoz, Spain 35,039] Bant, Germany______-- 24,814 Bensonameult O.F.S., Union Bi 
Asmara, Eryth hrea* . - 00,000] Badalona, Spain 19,240|Bantayan, Philippine Is- of South Africa (poe s 20,3644 
Asniéres, France 42° 583|Baden, Austria 14 083 lands22 2S aera e 13,324] Beaune, France__ 13,540) 
Assen, Netherlands, (com.) 12, 926 Baden, Germany____---- 22,066 Bar Russiabes sas eco ass 13,434] Beauvais, France 20,2488 
Assisi, Italy, (com. ees 18,482 Badian, Philippine Islands 10,935] Baranagar, India____-.-- 25,432| Beba, Egypt___-___- 10,1565 
Assiut (Siut), Egypt-..--- 39,442 Badnera, Indige ste as 10,859|Barberino di Mugello, Bec! kenham, England____ 31,6922 
Assouan (Aswan), Egypt— 12,618|Badoc, Philippine Islands_ 12,564] Italy, (com.)_-._-_---- 11,797 bes ee Becse), Hun- 
Asti, Italy, (com.)...----- 39,693|Badvel, India_ ~ 10,833|Barcellona Pozzo diGotto, | gary___-_____- _ 18,8655 


14,539] Italy, (com.)-_-....--. 25,439 Béltord, England__ 
14,379} Barcelona, Spain___....-598,650 Bedlington, Englan 
18,071) Barcelona, Venezuela_____ 13,000] Bedwelty, England_ 


= 15, "029 Baena, Spain 
28, 000] Baeza, Spain. 
7150, 100 Bagagem, Br 


Aston Manor, England 
Astrabad, Persia 
Astrakhan, Russia_. 


Asturias, Philippine Is- Bagalkot, India_____ 19,020) Bareil (Bareilly), India___131,208) Beeston, England -- 11,3366 

| Ps a ee 12,153] Bagdad, Turkey in Asi ~..225,000 Barfrush (Balfrush), Per- Bégles, France_________- 12,5883 
Asuncion, Paraguay*_.... 75,000]/Bagé, Brazil___..______- 30,000) )2'sia. ee ees eae 55,000) Behar (Bihar), India_____ 45,0633 
Aswan (Assouan), Egypt. 12, 618 Bagheria, Italy, (com.)_.. 20,954] Barh, India___ 12,164/ Beirut, Turkey in Asia__.210, 0000 
Ath, Belgium____......- 11,108] Bagnacavallo, Italy, (com.) 15,669 Barhaj, India_ - 10,054/Beja, Portugal-.._..____ 10,1133 
Athens, Greece*__ 7167/479|Bagnara, Italy, (com.).... 10;428|Bari del Puglie, Italy, Békés, Hungary ____222.- 26,8755 
Atherton, England 18,982|Bagni di Lucca, Italy, (com) Bese eee 103,670/B ékés-Csaba (Cs fea Z: 
Athni, India__.._..--._- $11 O71 (com) Se eee dB Bail Philippine Islands_ 31, 617| ary ” 42,5999 
Atimonam, Philippine Is- Bagni San Giuliano, Italy, Barisal, In - 18,978!Belem (Para), Brazil _._- 250, 6000 
Re lands senha = ae 21,399 Barking Town, Eagland__ 31,294 Belfast, Ireland ~_--385,4922 
Atiquizaya, Salvador..... 11,472|Bagno a Rip 1 Bar le Duc, France__.... 17,307 Belfort, France___._-.-... 39,3711 
_Atkarsk, Russia_..- 17,778) Barletta, Italy, (com 44) 01 Belgam (Belgaum), India_ 26,87 
Atrauli, India. ._- 11,770} Barmen, Germany- 169,214] Belgrade, Serviat ~ 90,8955 
Atri, Italy, (com.) 13,175|Bago, Philippine Islands__ 12,127|Barnagar, India_____ 10,856] Belize, British Honduras*_ 10, 473% 
Atsuta, Japan <2... 2-2. 18, 546] Barnaul, Russia in As 61,330! Bellary, India 8.2477 
Attalia (Adalia), Turkey Bahgura, Egypt. ~-_ 11,070] Burnes, England. 30,3771 Bellinzona Switzedand.de ty 4066 
in Asiats 2 ooo st 30,000} Bahia, Brazil_____ ----280,000| Barnet, England_ 10,440] Bello Horizonte, Brazil___ 25,0001 
Regcaotealen: Mexico___ 14,419|Bahia Blanca, Argentina - 72,706 Barnsley, Englan 50,614) Belluno, Italy, (com.)_--_ 20,6877 
Atzgersdorf, Austria_ i _. 27,304| Barnstaple, England__.-_ 14,485 Bélmonte a A ee 80,0000 
Aubervilliers, France 37,558|Baiadia, Egypt. 2. 15,997|Baroach (Broach), India-_ 42,896/Belper, England.27~22277 11°6400 
Auch, France___... 13,526|Baidyabati, Ind 72 17;174| Baroda, India. __"__...-- 103,790 p ciag Hacyoe seen 77 95°4733 
Auchel, France....- - 11,075)Bailleul, France__.___--- 13,573|Barquisimeto, Venezuela_ 28,000] Benares, fadia Saar =7775209/334% 
Auckland, New Zealand__ 40,536 Baindir, Turkey in Asia... 25,500} Barra, Italy, (com.)_.___- 13,037) 5 i pata e Ag 
Auckland, New Zealand, Bainet; Haiti_2. 022222 20, ,000 teen al Sud, Argen- encoolen (Benkulen), 

(with suburbs), .._---- 102,676 Baath (Bayreuth) /Ger4 0) a) (tit eee es 12,000) p Sr aaa esas cae 500) 
Audley, England... 14,776] many__._......------ $457 |Raprecinore: inieice 31,907 Bendee Vics Atel oe 800) 
Aue, Germany._------- 19,363|Baja, Hungary _.._.__.- 21,032|Barrafranca, Italy, (com.) 11,784/ponq.e™ Vic» Hustralia.-.. 17,8833 
Auerbach (in Saxony), Eareel (Budge-Budge), Barranquilla, A oS. 48,907 enevento, Italy, (com.).- 24, 1744 

Germany.......---.-- 121704) Wit dia cao gecesi eee 13,051] Barrhead, Scotland___« 11,387|Benghazi (Bengazi), Tri- out 
Augsburg, Germ: - 102,487 AEE Persia {5-52 14,000 Barros, Porto Ricol es 14. 945|peDOlteosen eee eee 21,000) 
Augusta, Italy, (com 14, 366 Bajitpur, Eastern Bengal Barrow-in-Furness, Eng- Benha, Egypt----.-..--- 15,1822 
Augustowo, Russia. 13,850| and Assam, India_.___. 10°127| aban ees ene ee 63,770|Beni Suef and  Neziet 3 
Aurangabad, India_ 36,837 Bakau, Roumania____... 17,062]Barry, Wales_..._._-____ 33,763|_, Qadi, Egypt_________. 23,357] 
Aurillac, France. - 17,772|Bakhmut (Bachmut), Barsi, India=22ese2 27 = 24'242|Benkulen (Bencoolen), ear 
Auschwitz, Austri 10, Rissia-. 2 Coe Ot ee 33,240|Bartin, Turkey in Asia... 15,000] _Sumatra.....________. 12,500) 
Aussig, Austria... 39,301 Bakhtchisarai, Russia_... 15,650|Barugo, Philippine Islands 12,360|Benoni, Transvaal, Union Fe 
Autlan, Mexico. 7 10,303|Baku, Russia.._.__-.__- 206,031|Basel (Bale), Switzerland_132,267| of South Africa -______ 

Autun, France____- ~ 15,479 Balamban, Philippine Is- Basey, Philippine Islands_ 13,504|Benrath, Germany_--___- 
Aux Cayes, Haiti____- 15,000|* Janda... 2.08 cece 10,603) Basim, India_.___.___._. 13,823 Bensberg, Germany--.._. 
Auxerre, France__._____- 20,931|Balapur, India___.___..- 10,486] Basingstoke, England_-._ 11, *540|Berat, Albania___-___-__ 12 
Aveiro, Portugal__--....- 11, 523 Balashof, Russia.....---- 22,800] Basirhat, India-_________ 17, ,001 Beraun pAustria Jo coos 
Avellino, Italy, con yee 24) ‘070 Balasore, India Ae. suse 20,880 ry (Bassorah), Turkey Berber, Anglo-Egyptian 
Aversa, Italy, (com.)-...- 24,500 Balby with Hexthorpe, Mm Asia yey saeee Soa 30;000))) ‘Sudans a. se eee eee 15,0 
Avezzano, Italy ,(com.).-. 11,208]. England._________.__- 11,570 Baskanb. Italy,(com.)___. 17,161] Berbera British Somali- 
Avigliano, Italy, (com.)... 16, 937|Bale (Basel), Switzerland _132,267| Bassein(in Bombay),India 10, 7021: land. ce ee eemen 
Avignon, France_........ 49, "304 Balfrush (Barfrush ), Per- Bassein (in Burma), India. 31,864] Berchem, Belgium_______ 
Avila, | intel Se 13}224\OAsia- fe | 4 | ee eee 55,000] Bassim, Egypt___...___. 10,477| Berdiansk, Russia_____... 35,6: 
Aviles,/Spain’= oe sccce 5 12,763) Balikesri, Turkey in Asia_ 14, 000 Basti, India: Sera e ed 14,761 Berditchef, Russie 2203S “a7, 
Avola, Italy, (com.)-.---. 17, 300 Balinag, Philippine Islands 15,936 Bastia, Prante 2 soe tay" 338 BeregszAsz, Hungary_____ 12, 
Awomori (Aomori), Japan 47, 206 Ballarat, Australia____--- 38, 686 Batac, feo Islands_ 19, 524) Bergama (Pergamos) Tur- 
Ayacucho, Peru____..--- allia, In ia Se 15,278|Batala, Ind 1a Sree ope hy "365 key in diavee 25,0 
Aylesbury, England_..... 11, 048 Bally, India.-= eee 18, 662| Batan, Philippine Islands_ 14, 315 Bergan, Italy, (com.)___ 55 oa 
‘Ayr, Scotland® 2 22.-2— 32, 985 Ballymena, Ireland__._.. 11, ‘376 Batangas, hilippine Is- Bergedorf Genes 
Ayuthia, Siam_______-_. 50,000|Balmain, Australia... BL06i|\. Inndaieteeee arene 33,131] Germany________ "14,907 
es ne er it 1835 ee Ujvaros, Hungary i. pee Batanwa, Beypt.cecvece 14,961] Bergen, Norway.-.-----_ 
mour, Morocco_____. alrampur, India_...__.. atayvid) Javan ons. ene 138, bt Be = 
Azimganj, India__...._.. 13,385 Balta, Russia____....... 27,600|Bath, obhed Pa Se N Ree 2 jana Emer ae tales 
WIRUSSIAL Se aasok asks 30, 525 Bamberg, Germany...-.- 48,063 Batley, ene ee eee ae 89 bere, Franceci..2..2 
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Bergisch-Gladbach, Ger- Bingerville, French Ivory Borgo San Lorenzo, Italy, Broussa (Brusa), Turkey 
many ——— = nnn aS, 2OTE Coast ts. oe ee eel OD O00)S. (com) se eee, 15,063) in Asia__.____._1_ oo. 90,000 
Berhanpur, idias 2 ee 32,252|Bingley, England________ 18,759] Borisogliebsk, Russia_____ 24,700| Brownhills, England_____ 16,852 
Sigh J Ae Tele 2 eg mie a 11,603|/Binh Thuan, French Indo- Borissof, Russia__.___.__ 18,103] Brozzi, Italy ,(com.)______ 11,925 
Berislav, Russia.________ M003} China oo. 2S Soo 20,000)Borissovka, Russia_.-.... 16,288|Bruay, France___...____ 16,544 
Berlat (Berlad),~ Rouma- Binmaley, Philippine Is- Borongan, Philippine Is- Bruchsal, Germany______ 15,391 
i d d 13,667| Bruges, Belgium________ 53,285 
10,300)Briinn, Austria__________ 125,737 
Brunswick, Australia.____ 32,201 

10,866) Brunswick (Braunschweig), 
23,001) 0 Germany. 4222) 143,552 
Bernburg, Germany Weel org (Broussa), Turkey enon 

ick upon Twe 2 B Ind 2) ei Og 00] ue A ASIA nea ee ee ; 

ep ton Te aie be 13,075] Bishop Auckland, England 13,834|Boscotrecase, Italy, (com.) 11,307|Brussels, Belgium*_______ 177,078 

Besancon, France_.__._.. 57,978|Biskupitz, Germany____- 13,964|Bosna-Serai (Sarajevo), Brussels (wit h suburbs), 
Bethlehem, Turkey in Asia 11,000|Bismarckhiitte, Germany_ 22,687] Austria-Hungary =.91,019|0 Belgium = o-se eaeess 720,347 
Béthune, France__.____._ 13,607|Bistritz, Hungary __.____- 13,236|Boston, England_-_ - 16,673)Briix, Austria______.____ 25,692 

Bettia, India_.......___. 24,696| Bitlis, Turkey in Asia_._. 40,000/Botany, Australia____--_ 10,228|Brzczany, Austria_.___ --- 12, 

Beuthen (in Prussian Sic Bucaramanga, Colombia__ 20,000 
hedia): G 32,813) Buckhaven, Scotland_.... 15,149 
emery Balbcn - 47,162|Buczacz, Austria________ 14,300 
Beverley Eacland i Budapest, Hungary*____- 880,371 


ete ctanke 32,813| Budaun, India 
- 24,126|Budge-Budge 


eee es ot 13,05 
ae eee Budsog Teal Gomj--- 17° 
h i Blaenavon, England_____ 12,010] Calais), France —.-...- 53,128]Budweis, Austria__ 

ee India - i Blagovestchensk, Russia in Boulogne (in Seine), France arene avo Senere caveats 
Eescslou, India —....--- Ue icuetaretta “Beas vps Gea bal be ee ee 
Bhamo, aude. See Fhe ee : wise): Gunner es 11,487 ae ee Sones 14,897 Buga, Colombia - 
oa Teagan 43,601 Blaydon; England______- 31,139 Bourges, Shier ep ey Began, Philip 
Bharuch (Broach), India... 42,896 Nee SRT ERO: se ie Bouse, eeleiam “> 111573 Buguruslan, Russi. 
Bhatgaon, Nepal_____._- 30,000|Bloemfontein,O.F.S., ’ ee... -16.957 | Barentore Java 

hatinda, Indi 13,185|__Union of Sotth Africa _. 33,882/Bra, Italy, (com.)__----- j i B, Jav i 
patiida, | dia See taal 21.540|Blois, France.---_------- 23,972|Brackwede, Germany---- 10,550/Bujalance, Spain___ =gitet> 
eee ears, Endia_._-_.——~ 56,442|Blumenthal (in Hanover), Bradford, England____.-- 288,458|Bukharest, Roumania’ a 38,109 
getnasar, India--...-.- 18 6a0) Germany... 4--.=-... 10,874| Braga, Portugal_____..-- 30,436 Byles Philippine - ‘aa 
Bhilwara tndia— = 10,346 Pe petivoive lands. 16/405 |Bretemabark: Madiac._-. 19°91s/Buiss Philippine islands 19°61 
Rh fe Tae pe eat ae 6 ilippine Islands__ 15, » India_.._- ; < | Eakh 
manit, India = 2=-525 rt eee 5 ae Se ws Se 17,387|Bralia, Roumania_-_.__--- 64,730 Lee eae ashe bp 
Bhiwandi, India_.---...- 35.917|Bobrinetz, Russia_.....-- 10,680|/Brandenburg, Germany-- 53,595|Bulhar, Bele o----- 13's) 
Bhiwani, India___.-.--- 77'023|Bobruisk, Russia___----- 40,842|Brandon and Byshottles, Map pemnqcane so © 10313 
Bhopal, India..-.------. 26362 |Bochnia, Austria_—_.-.-- 12,000] England_...._--...--- 17,667/Bundi, India... = Waals 
a 2 hogeate ea ee 16,363|Bocholt, Germany___-..- 26,404|Brasso (Kronstadt), Hun- Prone Beem Phileyine Te - 
Bee eo ane === = : aG WERE 136.951 Bary eet sae : ’ - 

Eran Egypt. --2--=--= 12,376 Pet eetn arene, pete 10,441/Braunsberg, Germany... 13,601] lands__--.---_-._.-.-- aa 
ao ah hes Biel- 86,200 Bodenbach, Austria____-- 13,412 REET (Bruns- as i Bias, take ses 
ostok)}, Ssla_——_--.. 60, 5 ia es » Germany -.---— 5 » Anda ——___-__. D 
Bizacavilla, Ttaly a icom-)— igs mae SPA, Bake eae Breville French Equa- acre ie see ae 4,074 

Biarritz, France___..---- , i Faget ea 29,500] torial Africa¥ ____._... ; or acs SG , 
Bickendorf, Germany—-—- 11,863 Bhat jasaseen oe. 23,916|Breda, Netherlands,(com.) 27,389|Burghas (Bourgas), Bul- Saas 
Bida, Nigeria ------ ----- 90,000); 0g6, Philippine Islands. 14.915|Bremen, Germany....--- 247,437 Ml pins eer Aes 
Bidar, India____.------- 11,367 |B ogodukhof, Russia_.-.-- 11,525|Bremerhaven, Germany—- 24,165|Burgos, Spain. __---.._- aa 
oo Comany-——- 21,199!Bogorodsk (in Moscow), See Gyan esselBamlen) Eaghetrce 106,322 
Biel, (Bienne), Switzer- Ruste ee. 14,200|Brescia, Italy, (com,)--.-- 83, Ys MOG RAO aman aeee 
ee, 22. ek 23,679 bia*______121,257|Breslau, Germany ——.----512,105|Burriana, Spain___-__--- ; 
re WME ee cecsacy Drei Brcuia, Boake 11,959/Burslem, England_——-_-- 38,766 
Bielefeld, Germany_----- 78,380|Rshmisch-Leipa, Austria. 12,277|Brest, rence. const. 90,540 ae Seah 
Bielgorod, Russia... ----- 28,100! RB ois-Colombes, France... 14,695 Brest-Litovsk, Russia_--- 57,100 ' an he area Eee can te 
Bielitz, Austria_.-------- 18,579/Rokhara, Russia in Asia__ 70,000|Briansk, Russia.--;—., aoe 30,460 pu Easel 
iella, Italy, (com.)------ 22,519/ Boksburg, Transvaal, Bridgetown, Barbados*__- pass lend . ee” 16,785 
ielopol, Russia _-------- 15,283] Union of South Africa . 11,596|Bridgwater, England_..-- 10, pineal ees 
i ok i z 88] Bridlington, England-_--.- 14,334] Bush and Ezbe 3 
Biclostok, (Bialystok; Bye Ar Brieg, Germany_-_-..---- 293035 |) BRVDts-sen oe cs—ea=—c= ie: 
Seon canny. 12,524| Bolgrad (Bjelgrad), Russia 12,388 Brierley Hill, nngland--- 12,263 Bushire, Botner A 
Beltsi, Seer ie cer eer ; 741214 Brighton, Australia er 11,096] (com.)___-.-_--.----- es 
Bienne (Biel), Switzerlan ri i ‘ d. _-131,237|Busto Arsizio, Italy, (com.) 25, 
i 1/Brighton, England_---.. ’ 
Wee (eetar), Tada 831500] Brindaban, India-.------ 22,787|Busuluk (Buzuluk), Rus 
Bia Ea nn | Saf cr ewteoriy ee kat amaammamy ved eres oie Cree Me 
Bij . TN aed as . 42,039|Brisbane, Australia____-- 1 Q ees= » 
had ae == 18,909] Brisighella, Italy, (com.)...13,774/Buxar (Baxar), India...-- aoe 
Bi ee ras Bristol England... -<--397,048 Buzeu, Roumania-—--—- 28, 
r, India 10,866|Britz (near Berlin), Ger- Z : a 
pur, India- for aleiaiaive. soe ee eee L150 sinvete ee Se eee 10, 
Bilbao, Spain___- 36 : 1 ae Ee ig NERS oa 20,636|Byelaya Tserkov, Russia - 60,550 
Biledjik, Turkey in ahao giGifcoack (Baronch), Indias 42,896 aes Giles , Bie eng 
Bilgram, India_—..------ }1,<01\|Bootle, England...-.-.- 411/Brod, Hungary_--------- 200} _ostok), L --=----= ’ 
Bilston, England___----- 25,681/Boras, Sweden___-...---- a7.614\Brod, Hungary -----7->-- 18°150|Cabancalan, Philippine 1s- 
Zimlipatam, India___--- 10,212]Borbeck, Germany------- 71,106) Brody, pean angual \fards-.. She. knee 12,671 
as Philippine Is- Bordeaux, France_--...-- 261,678|Broken Hill, Australia__-. 37'696|CabatGan, Philippine Is- 
- ae Pla pea 14,603|Borgerhout, Belgium--..- 49,333)Bromberg, Germany _.-- 33 GABE lands *eueen at simi 16,497 
US a einieaee kt 5 anero, Italy, (com.) 10,586|Bromley, England _------ , Sonne ee 13,127 
Bi be Bo igink > Dink), ee Spa Deanine, taly, Bronte, eee evi peal ers 18,617 
ee clea: Le, ‘..--. 13,472|Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 11, LpRaii reser 
_ French Indo-China..--. 75,0001 (com,)..-.------------ ’ 
Se. 


~— 
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choeira, Brazil__.___-- 45,200) Cape Haitien, Haiti___-__- 30,000) Castro del Rio, Spain._-- 11,821 Chefu (Chi-fu), China __. 54,000 
eectecr Mexico__.-..- 12,009 Ciné Town, C.G. H. Union Castrogiovanni, Italy, Cheliabinsk, Russia...___- 70,500 
Cadiz, Philippine Islands_ 16,420} of South Africa* ____-- - 679170) 6t(Com.) 2 eee Dee ies 8302 | Chelona (Kholm), Russia__._ 17, (000 _ 
Cadiz: Spain. Juss. se see 69,000 Cape Town, Union of Castrop, Germany... ~-- 18,516] Chelmsford, England EAN 18,008 ~ 
Caen, France____------- 46,934} South Africa*, with su- Castroreale, Italy, (com.) 10,147 Cheltenham, England____ 48,942 
Caerphilly, Wales_.--_--- 39-8441-¢:- burbs. 124 22 Sate leee 149,461|Castro Urdiales, Spain._- 14,301|Chemnitz, Germany ___. 287,807. 
Caghi, Italy, (com.).----- 11,679|C4piz, Philippine Islands_ 18,525}Castua, ‘Austria____-.-_. 18,000,Chemulpo (T’ vias tions anes 
Cagliari, Italy, (com. SOO 61,845}Capodistria, Austria_s_-- 11,800)Catania, Italy, (com. juesent0: 703} Chosen (Korea)_______ 5,167 
Caguas, Porto Rico--.--- 10,354] Capua, Italy, (com.)_-__- 13,140|Catanzaro, Italy, (com.).. 34,343!Cheng-te (Jehol), China 7260, 000 
Cahors, France._--_--.-- 13,202|/Caracas, Venezuela*.__-- 73,000|Caterham, England_-_---- a 841 Chess (Ching- “tu), 
Caiffa ‘Giaifa), Turkey in Carapegua, Paraguay_—-- 15,000 Caudéran, Frances. -.02 888) hina:.2c fase ea meee 350,000 
Asia 222 = 5 see 25,000|Caravaca, Spain--_------ 15,846 Caudry, France_______-- in (066 Chee France_..___- 43,731 
Cairo, Egypt*....-..225 654,476|/Carballo, Spain.---.----- 13,200|Cava de’ Tirreni, Italy, Cheribon, Java.c-...222- 12,000 
Caivano, eas (com.)---- 12,706/Carcagente, Spain___---- 12,350] (com.)_-_-_-------.-- 24,108 Cherkasy, Ruussigek sees oS 39,649 
Cajamarca, Pere Ae 2 ‘000 Carcar, Pnilippine Islands 31,895 Cavarzere, - Italy, (com.)_. 18,641]Chernigof (Tchernigof), : 
Calais, France...-..--.-- 72,322 Carcassonne, France__... 30,689/Cawnpur, India_______-- 178:557| Russias eee 32,848 | 
Calape, Philippine Islands 13,354 Cardenas, Cuba_...----- 0,401 Caxias, Brazil S 242222 35% ;000| Cherson (Kherson), Russia 92,000 — 
Calasiao, Philippine Is- Cardiff, Wales...._------ 182,259|Cayenne, French Guiana* 12,426|/Chertsey, England______- 13,816 
Tends 2eeb see a hee 16,539|Carigara, Philippine Is- Ceara (Fortaleza); Brazil. 50,000|/Cheshunt, England______ 12.954 / 
Calatayud, Spain-_------ 11580 lands. c6 sities ae 16,382|Cebd, Philippine Islands__ 31, 079 Chester, England ae 39,028 
Calbayog, Philippine Is- Carini, Italy, (com.)------ 13,612 Ceccano, Italy, (com.)-+— 11, 369 Chesterfield, England__.. 37,406 
lands 2s25.2 te Soe 15,895 Carlentini, Italy, (com.)_— 11,054|Cefald, Italy, (com.)_---- 12,741 Chester le Street, England 14,712 | 
Calcutta; India.2--.2= =. 896,067| Carlisle, England__------ 46,420 ees Messapico, Italy, Chesterton, England____- 11,534 
Calcutta (with suburbs), Carlsbad (Karlsbad), Aus- (com) 2) ar 17,552] Chiaramonte, Gulf, Italy, : 
i (hat pee Pea earn Seda 17,459 Caleta: Spainz22u-2= 22. 11;655|¢- (com) 2s tee eens 12,706 
747|Carlton, Australia__.___- 27, "476 Celaya, ‘Mexico._.------- 25,565 Chiari, Italy, (com.)_-..- 12,453 
Carlton, England___----- 15,581|Celle, Germany________- 23,263]Chiavasso, Italy, (com.).. 10,622 
Carmagnola, Italy, (com.) 12,338 Cento, Ttaly, (com.) 22242 18,921] Chiba, Japan__________. 33,341 
Carmarthen, Wales__-_--- 10,221|Centuripe, Italy, (com.).. 12.703]Chicacole, India____---_- 18,196 
Caltafina, Italy, (com.)_-. 10,332}Carmaux, France___----- 10,894) Cerignola, Italy, (com.)__ 40,026) Chichester, England_____ 12,591 ~ 
Caltagirone, Italy, (com.). 42,565 Carmignano, Italy, (com.) 12,600/Cerro de’ Pasco (Pasco), Chiclana, Spain___...._. 10,868 
Caltanissetta, Italy, (com.) 41,312)]Carmona, Spain...~.---- 175358)" Perso eee ee ee 15,000] Chiclayo, Peru+....-.--- 14,500 
Caluire-et-Cuire, France__ 10,223/Carpentras, France___--- 10,721)Cesarea, Turkey in Asia_. 54,000}Chidambaram, India_-=.. 19,909 
Calumpit, Philippine Is- Carpi, Italy, (com.)_----- 27,423)Cesena, Italy, (com.)____ 45,599] Chiengmai, Siam________ 20,000 
Wands 222s ee 13,897] Carrara, Italy, (com.)-_-- 49,392|Cetinje (Cettinje), Monte- Chieri, Italy, (com.)__-_. 16,028 


boc all eda Prin- 
cipe), C 
Camaiore, italy; (com.)_-- 
ete, Philippine Is- 
Cambay, India 
Camborne, England_-._-_ 
Cambrai, France____ 
Cambridge, England_ 
Cambuslang, Scotland__ 
Camerino, Italy, (com.)-_-- 
Camiling, Philippine Is- 
lands 
Campanka, Brazil_ 
Campeche, Mexico_ 
Campi Bisenzio, Ital; 
(com) ee Pe Ca 
Campinas, Brazii__-_-_ 


: m.) — 
14,198 Caserta: Italy, (com.)___ 


Carshalton, England 
73,284| Cartagena, Colombia 
18,749] Cartagena, Spain 

Cartago, Colombia 
14,153|Carfipano, Venezuela. ___- 

31,780] Carvin, France 
15,829| Casablanca (Dar-el-Beida), 
27,832| Morocco 
40,027) Casale, Italy, (com.)---_- 


; 24, 870 Casalmaggiore, Italy, 


12,091 

Casarano, Italy _ 
25,243}Cascavel, Brazil_ ee 
19,120) Cascina, italy, (com.}.520. 
16,775 Casellina e Torri, Italy, 


68,000} Casoria, Italy, (com.) 


» 


pete cet ead Aas 5,200} Chieti, Italy, (com.)____.. 
_ 33,049] Chi-fu (Chefu), China__. 54,000 
24, "249 Chigirin (Tchigirin), Rus- 


11 634 negro* 
36,632|Cette, France 
102,519}/Ceuta, (Sp.) Moroce 


18, 628 Chadderton, England_ 28,299 SIAL See 3 eae A es, 12,000 
12,000|Chalchuapa, Salvador_ 21,576] Chihuahua, Mexico. - 39,706 
10, 736|Chalcis (Eqripos), Greece. 10, 958 Chilapa, Mexico__ - 12,200 
Chalisgaon, Tndia__.____- 10, 243 Chillan, Chilé 3 tee 42,500 
42,000] Chalons-sur-Marne, France 31.367|Chimkent, Russia in Asia 10,756 
34,068 Ae compe eee France. 31,550 Chinameca, Salvador____ 14,506 
Chambéry, France_..____ 23,027|Chinandega, Nicaragua... 12,500 
17,188] Chanda, India___ . 17,803] Chingleput, India.___.__- 10,551 

10,569} Chandausi, India________ oe 711 Chingtu (Cheng-tu), 

- 12,800)Chandernagore (French), China 


27 BOS} NGA eee 

Chandpur, India___ 

19,546} Changanacheri, Indi: 14,264] China. 
— 34,014/Chang-chau, China____ 1,000,000}Chinnampo (Tching-Nam- 

14, 427 Ckanehuae Formosa Japan 15,352} Po), Chosen (Korie)! 15,708 


28,556) Chiniot, India___ 
12,586 Chinkiang (Ching-Kiang), 


halted Italy, (com.) 16,614 Die (Kassaba), Tur- Chang-sha, China _.250, 000/Chinsura and Hooghly, 
Campobello di Licata, in‘Asia.._ {28 Se 35,000}Chang-te, China____ - 50, 000) India. te eee 29, 383 
italy: (com) 252 te2c ce 14,186 eee Caaael, Germany.153,196 Channapatna, India 29 10, 425|Chioggia, Italy, (com.)... 35,061. 
Campo Mayor :(Quixera- o, Italy, (com.)_--. 14,177)Chantabun, Siam________ 30; 000] Chios, Turkey_____-____ 25,000 
mobin), Brazil_____.__ 13,155 Gatenbel Turkey___..- 19,840|Chantada, Spain________ 15,157 Chipping Wycombe, Eng- s_—> 
Campos, Brazil_____..-.- 40,000 Castelbuono, Italy, (com.) 10,230 pe eke ht 70 -sur-Loire, Ts OMe ee spe es Renee 17,683 
Candaba, Philippine Is- Castelfiorentino, Italy, France gone ie ae 21,671 Chena Guatemala. 13,000 
Pande reeks ce Pee Lie SSir (Come taal eee Bee ll188 Chao cba China___----200, 000, Chiquinquira, Colombia__ 18,000 
Candia(Megalokastron), Castelfranco del Emilia, Chapra, India___________ 45 ‘901! Chirala, indiag kere ee 16,264 
Crete, (resces eee ene 25,185] Italy, (com,)__.__. =-- 15,265 Charenton-le-Pont, France 18,372 See (Tchistopol), 
én, Philippine - Castelfrance (in Venetia), Charleroi (Charleroy), SSH eee 21,500 
andere eae 2 soe 18,828) ‘Italy, com.) 2.25 22528 14,434) Belgium___...-______- 28,177 cra England______- 38,697 
woe (Khania), Crete’, Castellammare del Golfo, Charleville, France______ 20,702|Chita, Russia in Asia ____ 68,225 
Grbece: tt 20. 02 ek 2/209) A taly, ese se meee 16,899} Charlotte Amalie (Saint Chittagong, India_______ 22,140 
Cangas de Roe Spain. -- 24,025 Cantetina, Italy, (com.).. 11,005 Thomas), Danish West Chittur (Chittoor), India_ 10,893 
Cangussi, Brazil____.._- 18,940 Castellaneta, Italy, (com.) 10,900] Indies*.’_--___-__- 8,248|Chivilcoy, Argentina_.__ 15, 000 
Canicatti, Italy, (com.)_.. 30,168 meeiaee di Stabia, Oe ten Germany. 305, :978|Chmielnik (Khmielnik), ‘ 
Canicattini Bagni, Italy, nh.) Ss SSSR 33,951 heeled Turkey in Asia__ 25,000} Russia_--_______-_._- 12, 228 
(com,) 222 e221: 10)296 Castellon “ds la Plana, Charsadda, Indias 2s 19,354] Choisy-le-Roi, France... 13,067 
Cannanore (Kananur), In- Spanilne ee eee ee 33,309|Charters Towers, Aus- Cholet)Prances= e=2en= = 20, 427.) 
dia Sa se ee ee, 27,811 Castel Sas Pietro, Italy, tralia ./8/ 7 Wc ages 15,037 Cholon, French Indo- : ' 
Cannes, France._.....--- 30,420): ; (com.) 2 32) 52 Ses) 14,103) Chartres, Framdes seeds 23\910) ‘Chinas secu on 91,655 
Cannock, England_____-- 28,586] Casteltermini, Italy, (com.) 14,670 ChAteauroux, France... 21 408 Choluteca, Pian ey 10,85 
Cannstatt, Germany----- 39, 351|Castelvetrano, ,[taly,(com.) 24,657] Chatelet, Baga dpa TS 13, 238) Chon a, Manchuria. 10/750 
Canosa di Puglia, Italy, Castiglione del Lago, Chatelineau, elgium____ 15,545 Chopaik: Ridiase se Tee 18,612 
(Goin: das egy ea 195 S93 Te ly, (com.)..2-2 eee ,884|Chatellerault, France____ 18,180 Chorillos, Peru___.--.._ 15,002 © 
Canterbury, England_____ 24,626|Castiglione di Sita, Chatham, England. ____- 42,250] Chorley, ‘England__-_--_- 30/315. 
Canton, Ching__...-_--- 900,000] Italy, (com.)..-...--.- 13,838|Chatra, India__...--.-- 10,599|Chorzow, Germany_.__.__ 40,875 
Cantu, Italy, (com.)___-- 13,293/Castiglione Fiorentino, aumont, France....._- 14,872] Choshi (Shoshi), Ja an. -. 25,298 } 
Capannori, Italy, (com. FF 47,650): Italy, (com.).-22- 2-26 13,562|Chauny, Ft rancees Soa 10, 496! Chotin (Chotzin), Russia. 30, 420° \ 
+ Cape Coast Castle, Gold tleford, England.____. 23,090| Chaux-de- Fonds, La, Christchurch, New Zea- 
Coast__........------ 11,269|Castres, France_____---. 28,272 Switzerland..___.. AOE arth | : 53,116 
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eS eee ee ace hee 


Cleethorpe with Thruns- 
coe, England 
Clermont Ferrand, France 
Cleves, Germany—___._-- 
Clichy, France__._ 
Clitheroe, England_. 
Clonmel, Ireland___ 
Clydebank, Scotland 
Coalville, England______- 
Coatbridge, Scotland 
‘Coatepeque, Salvador__.- 
Coban, Guatemala____-_- 
Coblenz (Koblenz), Ger- 
-_ many 
| Coburg, Germany____--- 
- Cocanada, India 
Cochabamba, Bolivia___- 
Cochin, apres % ie ' sae 
Codigoro, Italy, (com.)_-- 

~ Codogno, Italy, (com.)_-- 
Bey Prance = 805.2. 
Coimbatore, India 
Coimbre, Portugal_____-- 
Coin, Spain 


12,866|Céslin, (Késlin), Germany 23,238] Dalton-in-Furness, 
Cossipur-Chitpur (Kasi- land 
2oa 7 Se pur) se indiaia a ee ao 
65,386| Coteaux, Haiti 
18,135|Céthen (Kéthen), Ger- 
46,076) smmany ss Ss tos XE 
12,500|Cotija, Mexico_________- 
10,277!Cotrone, Italy, (com.)____ 
37,547|Cottbus (Kottbus), Ger- 
18,548} many 


12,000) Damanhur, Egypt 
Damascus, Turkey in Asia300,000 


23,416] Damietta, Egypt 29,354 
12,000} Damoh, India__________- 13,355 
10,684] Dampremy, Belgium_____ 12,595 

Danao, Philippine Islands 16,173 
48,643|Dankof (Dankov), Russia 11,000 


— (Kristiania), Constantine, Algeria, Cuxhaven, Germany_____ 14,888|Desamparados, Costa Rica 10,774 
Christiaxaand” (actin 243,801) (com.)____________... 65,173|Cuyaba, Brazil. ____ 34,500|Deshna, Egypt.________- 10,386 
air ttcers Kristian- Constantinople, Turkey*1,200,000 Cuyapé, Philippine Islands 16,292|Desio, Italy, (com.).___.- 11,910 
Chilstigns oe RG vistians 15,154 oe (Kustendje), Beast Baye, aces Islands__ 12,773]Dessau, Germany______. 56,605 
s ee Dal ROUMATIA 2.82 A oor ley i uzco, Peru____________ 20,000] Dester: i i ; 
Cc mee: Wid rss ----- 11,680)Conversano, Italy, (com.) 15,256/Czaslau, Austria_________ 10,198 Ba ee 2,000 
faa he (Kristian- ooch Behar, India_____ 10,458}Czegléd, Hungary_______ 33,942|Desuq, Egypte senses 14/837 
aoe): yates eee a. 13,012|Coperhagen, Denmark*__462,161 Czenstochowa, Russia____ 55,500/Detmold, Germany___-- 14/295 
Ss eera ie ria_ -- 14,476|Copenhagen, Denmar! Czernowitz, Austria______ 87,128|Deuben, Germany_______ 11,009 
Gre agile vee 11,563) (with suburbs) ________ 559,398|Daan-Bantayan, Philip- Deurne, Belgium________ 12,318 
a ae ing, a ia o sees 578,000 Cépenick, Germany-____- 30,879] pine Islands_________ 14,735]Deutsch Eylau, Germany 10,087 
Sd ( a witzerland 14,642|/Copiapo, Chile__________ 11,321|Dabhoi, India_..._._____ 14,034|Deutz, Germany________ 15,679 
anaes ee Bee = 15,657|Copparo, Italy, (com.)___ 20,257|Dacca, India_.__________ 108,551) Dévavanya, Hungary___- 12,800 
=: SUN USsia ssf es 11,350/Coquimbo, Chile________ 15,712|Déet, Philippine Islands__ 13,423 Deventer, Netherlands, 
ienfuegos, Cuba_._____- 81,462)Corato, Italy, (com.)_____ 45,203|Dagami, Philippine Islands 12,591] (com.)_-__.__._______ 27,787 
a ‘Spain 2oS= = No ese 13,975|Cordoba, Argentina______ 100,000|Dagupan, Philippine Is- Devonport, England_____ 81,678 
eae Italy, (com.)__-- 12,910|Cordova (Cordoba), Spain 66,831| lands... ___..____- 20,357|Dewas, India___________ 15,403 
oes ella, Italy, (com.)_- 11,202 Corti Greece: “bo ae 27,397|Dahlhausen, Germany ____ 10,621|Dewsbury, England____._ 53,351 
itta di Castello, Italy, Corigliano, Italy, (com.).. 16,090|Dai-Hoku (Tai-pei), For- Dhandhuka, India_______ 10,314 
Uo) 0 Se ee eres 26,972) Cork, Ireland_____-_____ 6,632), ‘mosa, Japan. ..2L-2 91,309) Dhar indiaes: = es 2 eae 22,000 
3 Cittanova, Italy, (com.)_- 14,780 Corleone, Italy, (com.)__- 16,139|Daimiel, Spain___.______ 11,825) Dharangaon, India______ 14,172 
’ Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela 15,000|Cornigliano, Italy, (com.). 14,654|Dairen (Dalny), Man- Dharapuram, India____.- 17,178 
Ciudad Guzm4n, Mexico. 17,085 Correggio, Italy, (com.).. 17,154] churia_-_-___--....___- 81,658|Dharmavaram, India____ 10,658 
Ciudad Real, Spain_____- 15,327] Corrientes, Argentina____ 30,000|Dakar, Senegal__________ 24,831|Dharwar, India_________ 31,279 
Ciudad Victoria (Durango, Cortona, Italy, (com.)._-. 29,303|Dalaguete, Philippine Is- Dholka, India______ -- 14,971 
Guadiana), Mexico____ 34,085}Coruna (Corunna), Spain. 47,155; lands___-_.__________ 1,354; Dholpur, India___ -- 19,310 
Civitanova, Italy, (com.). 12,185|Coseley, England________ 22,834|Dalny (Dairen), Man- Dhoraji, India___ 24,825 
Civitavecchia, Italy___._- 18,736| Cosenza, Italy, (com.)._.. 24,177] churia_.___.____._____ 81,658| Dhrangadhra, Indi 14,770 
Cleckheaton, England____ Eng- Dhuba, india => tse ee 24,726 


Diakovitsa, Montenegro__ 14,050 
Diamantina, Brazil_____. 15,000 
Diarbékr, Turkey in Asia 45,000 
Dibai, India 225252995 10.759 
Dibre, Servias_.=...-2i-_ 10199 
Dibrugarh, India________ 11,227 
Diedenhofen, Germany_._ 14,184 
Dieppe, France._.._.\.-_-- 23,629 
Differdingen, Luxemburg_ 13,967 


43,287|Couillet, Belgium________ 11,176|Dantumadeel, Nether- 
15,528|Courbevoie, France.____- 38,138] lands, (com.)__...__--- 12,234 
30,800|Courcelles, Belgium ______ 17,971| Danzig, Germany..______- 170,337 
Courtrai, Belgium____._. 35,689]Darab, Persia_...______- 12,000 
56,487} Coventry, England_____-106,349] Daraga, Philippine Islands 18,695 
23,789|Covilha, Portugal_______ 15,745] Daraw, Egypt________-_ 13,515 
48,096|Cowdenbeath, Scotland___ 14,029]Darbhangah, India______ 66,244 
28,000}Coyoacan, Mexico_.___-- 13,230|Dardanelles (Kale Sul- 


19,274|Crajova (Krajova, Crai- 
12,649] ova), Roumania 
10'8631Crato; ‘Braziln. 2 oo scee Se 
19,469|Crefeld (Krefeld), 


51,973] Dar-el-Beida (Casablanca), 


Dar-es-Salaam, German 


Dig; india tes Saeeeeees 15,409 
Dijon, France: 22. 2222-22 76,847 
Dilga, Heypti 22-2) eS 13,456 
Dinajpur, India_________ 13,430 
Dinan, France________-- 11,078 
Dinapore (Dinapur), India 33,699 ~ 
Dindigul, India________. 25,182 


Dingle, Philippine Islands 12,129 


tanich), Turkey in Asia 11,000|Dingras, Philippine Islands 15,792 


Dirschan, Germany__--.- 16,894 


20,000} Morocco_______------ 42,000|Dison, Belgium______-.. 11,434 


Dittersbach, Germany___ 12,570 
12,000 
15,000 


Coire (Chur), Switzerland 14,642]Crevalcore, Italy, (com.)_ 11,782]Darlington; England_---- 55,631)D6beln, Germany _______ 19,6 
~ Cojutepeque, Salvador__- 10,992|Creviilente, Spain____.-_ 10,946]Darmstadt, Germany___. 87,089|Dobritch (Bazardjik), Bul- 
Colchester, England___-_ 44,960|Dartford, England 23,609) garidat. 2, so 2o Se ee ,098 
~ Colima, Mexico_____--- 40,332|Dohad, India____-__----_ 13,990 
Collingwood, Australia___ 20,254]Croix, France_____------ 16,439] Datiya, India___--_----- 24,071/Dole, France___._-----.- 14,838 
' Colmar (Kolmar), Ger- 12,802|Dolnja Tuzla, Austria 
ee anany 2c - = Pugonseue 93 '10/402]" Hungarye sess. soon 11,050 
- Colne, England______--- 25,689|Cronstadt .- 15,059}Dolon-nor, China 30,000 


' Colwyn, Wales_...------ 12,630] Hungary______-_----- 42,599|Dehra, India_______-_--- 28,095] Donkov (Dankof), Russia 11,000 
"i ucnacdiio, Italy, (com.)— 12,202 Ccnaea: Honacy spe 4 22,619|Delft, Netherlands, (com.) 34,191/Dordrecht, Netherlands, 
~ Combaconum (Kumba- Cficuta, Colombia_—_---- 20;364| Delhi, Indiat.--— ./2_-232,837))\(com.) es cone 1355 
x i 59,673|Cuddalore, India__-.---- 52,216|Delitzsch, Germany__-.-- 13,031] Dornach, Germany_—_--- 10,447 
 Comilla, India_____----- 19,166)Cuddapah, India___..--- 16,431}Delmenhorst, Germany_. 22,516 Dornbirn, Austria____--- 16,575 
 Comiso, Italy, (com.)_--- 20,769|/Cuenca, Ecuador__.----- 35,000|Demmin, Germany__--.- 12,378] Dorogoi, Roumania____-- 13,473 
10,205|}Cuenca, Spain_____----. 10,505) Demotika, Turkey. 2222 12,000|Dor6ézsma, Hungary__--- 15,014 
Como, Italy, (com.)--.-- 44,132|Cuernayaco, Mexico__-... 12.776|Denain, France______..- 24,564] Dorpat (Yuriev), Russia_. 44,140 


” 


55,554|Culiacan, Mexico._..---- 23;5271, | Belgium oon o-n---- 10,153] Douarnenez, France____- 13,568 
~ Concepcién, Paraguay.--- Spainse. 52-2205 11,947|Denia, Spain-..-.-.-.--- 12,431]Douglas, Isle of Man._-. 21,101 
' Concepcién, Philippine Culmsee Cadiesesh Ger- Denizli, Turkey in Asia_. 29,900|Dour, Belgium -_-------- 12,670 
Islands fe ae eae 12,593) MANY we. 205 2c ak 10,612|Denton, England_._----- .16,877|Dover, England___.----- 43,645 
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Krajova (Crajova), Rou- Kwang-Chow-Wan, Indo- Laurion (Laurium), Greece 10,007|Lichtenburg, Germany_.- 81,199 
Manian eee ee ed 51,9731 Ching ass ee eee 190,000/Lausanne, Switzerland.__ 64, "446 Lichterfelde, Germany--- re 513 
Krakow, Austria. ._....- 151,886|/La Carlota, Philippine Is- Lavadores, Spain 21,070|Lida,"Russia see- aes 0,150- 
Krasnoyarsk, Siberia_.--. 80,104] “lands Aso e es tees 097|Laval, France.___.-2-=- 30, 252|Lieben, Austria, (com.)--- De 
eae fos salen 10,750|La Chaux de Fonds, Switz- Lavello, Italy, (com.)_---- 10,163 Liége, Belgium___-_------ 167,521 
Fel eke ee 17,856 erlanda se. ade22s ies 37,751|Leamington (Royal Leam- Liegnitz, Germany_-.---- 66,620 
Rr (Crefeld), Ger- Lachmangarh, India_-_--- 10,176] ington), England_--_--- 26,888|Lien-kiang, China___---- 300,000 
Many =e sessstesasesas 129,406}La Ciotat, France__..--- 12,370|/Lebedin, Russia_-------- 14,850|Lierre, Belgium_-___-_--- 2808 
Kremenchug, Russia_---- 98,700/L’Acul du Nord, Haiti, Le Bouscat, France_-_--- 11,092 Liévin, Prance===222—s = 2,070 
Kremenetz, Russia_.._--- 20,000] (com.)_...------.---- 10, ae Lebrija, Spain Ware Up cene Sy ey 11,500 Ligao, Philippine Islands_- 7 687 
Krems, Austria_.._..---- 14,404/Laeken, Belgium_-_--.--- 35,024/Le Catean, France___._- 10,700|Lille (Lisle), France__--- 217,807 
Kremsier, Austria... ..-- 16,572|La Estrada, Spain..----- 27,898|Lecce, Italy, (com.)_-.--- 36,222|Liloan, Philippine Islands 10,024 
Kreuzburg, Germany..-- 11,588]La Fléche, France...--.-- 10,663|Lecco, Italy, (com.)------ 12,146|Lima, Peru*¥___.-.------ 143,500 
Kreuznach, Germany.--. 23,167|Lagos, Mexico_--..---.- 12,243)/Le Chambon-Feugerolles, Limasol, Cyprus_-:.----- 10,032 
‘Krishnagar, India: 2252 24,547|Lagos, Nigeria --------- 60;000) Sb rancege eee enor 12,011|Limbach, Germany_..--- 16,806 
Krishnagari, India___-..- 10,446|La Grita, Venezuela __-__- 10,000)/Le Chatelard, Switzerland 11,859/Limbdi, diss oa ae 2,485 
Kristiania (Christiania), La Guaira, Venezuela_._.- 15,000|/Lechhausen, Germany---. 18,405 Limbé, Haiti, (com.)---.- 16, ‘000 
INorwayn atest eee 3,801|Laharpur, India___-_..-- 10,997 Le Creuzot, France___--- 35,587 Limburg (on the Lahn), 
Kristiansand (Christians- Lahore; Indiaz= 22-2 _-<2- 228,687|Ledeberg, Belgium__-_--- 14,000} Germany_____-------- 10,965 
and), Norway_-..----- 15,154)Lahr, Germany --_.----- 15,191)Leeds, England-__..-_--- 445,550|Limerick, Ireland_____--- 38,403 
Kristianstad (Christian- Laibach, Austria___._.-- 41,727|Leek, England__.......- 16, 663|Limoges, France__...---- 92,181 
stad), Sweden_....-.-- 11,680 Lai-yang, Ching os 50,000|Leer, Germany2s2o-5- == 12,690|Linares, Chile____-..---- 
Kristiansund (Christian- Lakhimpur, India___---: 10,110 eerste Netherlands) Linares, Mexico 
sund), Norway.------- 13,012|Lakon, India__.._._.---+ 5,000 ,522|Linares, Spain___ 
Krivoi-Rog, Russia___--- 14'500|Lakshmeshwar, India... a 860 incoln, England 
aot (Brass6), Hun- Lalganj, India.--......-- 1,502] lan a Gomi) ee eee 11,594|Linden (in Hanover), Ger- 
be ea ae 68,300)Lalin, Spain. __----..--- 16238 5305) lai reica 7 
Kronstadt (Cronstadt), Linea, Spains- 252-5. 32,005 - 16,982|Linden (in Westphalia), 
Russia. -..---------- 60,000/Lalitpur, India__--_--_-- 11,560 Lesage, Italy, (com.)_-- 24:367| Germany--_-_..--.--- 981 
Krotoschin, Germany..-- 13,064)La Louviére, Belgium_-_-- 21,379/Le Havre (Havre), France136, 159 ieadenenat: (near Cologne), 
Eroys (Ak Hissar), Alba- La Maddalena, 7|\ Germany.__._-_--_..- 16,034 
wee ee anne eee ee ,000 com. Jastw eee ees -- 10, 184 Leicester, England Z2ie "222 Lingayér, Philippine Ts- 
eeerceres Transvaal, a Madeleine, France... 13,522 Leichhardt, Australia____ 24° 139) lands. tl. eee 1,529 
Union of South Africa-_ 53,881|Lambézellec, France 18, "870 Leiden, N etherlands, Linguaglossa, Italy, (com.) 13; 653 
hevo, Servia.....--- 10,000 Lampertheim, Germany-- 10, 333] /al(com) 2a See enue 58,253|Linképing, Sweden uaeeee 
Kuala (Kwala), Lumpu Lancaster, England peso ah 410 Leigh Ge Lancashire), inz, Austria.____._.___ 817 


44,103 Lip4, Philippine Islands... He 2934. 


589, 850|Lipari, Italy, ( 
80,489/Lipetsk, Russia 


> 


com.)sacee 15,616 


31, 812 Se England_-__ 11 "SOT 


22,904/Liverpool, 
11,504 Liversedge, England 


“ 13, ,081|Livny, Russia__2-.22.252 1,100 © 
30, 000 Llandudno, Wales. -4..°~ 10,469 
63,263|Llanelly (Gn Carmarthen), 

62,600): "Walésede seen = 32,071 
10,277 Llanes, Spain o-22-----2- 21,986 
17,022|Loanda (Saint Paul de 
19, 760 Loanda), bel Ps, Spe posse 
13/255 Lébau, Germany __.-___- 
14,929|Loboc, Philippine Islands_ 10) 736 
Lodelinsart , Belgium_..._ 10,005 
11,669|Lodi, lays Comis)beoee ce 28 032 
Dis "420 Lodz, Rassiapso. 3. 415,617 
Logone, Kamerun_______ 12/000 


315|Logrofio, SF ae vERe 
Be $31{Lo-hui, C 
244: 266|Loja, Ecuador 
ue eee AOE 470 Loja, Spain.... 


England 6421 


a--5-- 
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Lokeren, Belgium________ 22,675|Macdo, Portuguese China* i | 

Lokhvitsa, Russia -___..- 10,200|Macassar, Celebes -..-. 26145 Mane ttgin tas Tee 53°76) Mateue Oviats ee aps 
Lome, Togoland*_______ 90,000]Macclesfield, England__._ 34,797| Manila Philippine Islands*219,928]Matsumoto J po ae eth 
Lom-Palanka, Bulgaria__. 11,081}Maceio, Brazil. ________ 35,000|Manissa (Magnésia), Tur- Matsuyama, Tinea ares ren 
Eomza; Russia... Sock. 27,900] Macerata, Italy, (com.).-. 22,940 key in Asia ; 40,000 Matauna (Matsue), “Japan 3 ge 
London, England*_____ 4,521,685|Macon, France__________ 19,059|Manizales, Colombia_____ 24'720 Mattanchen India’ es paces 
Londonderry, Ireland_.-- 40,799/Macoris, Dominican Re- Manly, Australia____-._- 10,687|Mau, India__..____.____ ee 
Longbenton, England_--- 12,443] _public_-_______.2-___- 15,000/Mannargudi, India______ 20,449|Mauban, Philippine Island: inaee 
Long Eaton, England... 19,207|Madakasira, India_._____ 10,666|Mannheim, Germany _. --193,902 Maubeuge Peace a 1/520 
Longton, England_------ 35,815|Madanapalle, India_____- 14,084;Manresa, Spain.____- —2-- 22,084|Mauka (in Sakhalin), 5 
Lonigo, Italy, (com.)----- 11,172|Madaripur, India________ 17,463}Mansfield, England_____- S6:888|.\ Japana.= ea aeeeet " 11,052 
A, on Netherlands, Ee a ae ae (com.)-_ tee ee pa ee Mau-Ranipur, India... tea 

EGR oes sa 25 sees : adhubani, India_______ ‘ Ne atid ss. Sone i : 
Lons-le-Saunier, France__ 13,133}Madras, India_____..____ 518,660 Mancurs, Egyptesi=. 2 riety Monee Tae peed 28376 
Loén, Philippine Islands. 18,114)Madrid, Spain*_________ 594,279|Mantua, Italy, (com.)___. 32,660 Mayebashi ‘Japan ete 45,183 
ooswbrance=-. - 250532 10,640] Madura, India__________ 134,130|Manzanares, Spain______ 11,229 Mayen Germany Pad we 14'421 
Lorca, Spain__....------ 72,795|Maebashi, Japan_______- 45,183|Manzanillo, Cuba___-_-- 15,819|Mayence (Mainz), Ger- — 
Lorient, France__.--.--- 49,039} Maesteg, Wales_________ 24,977|Maousta, Turkey________ 12,000 MAN Vist eae on 110,634 
Lérrach, Germany------- 14,756|Magaldan, Philippine Is- Mapuca, Portuguese In- Mayenne, France_.._____ 10,020 
Los Angeles, Chile-_-._-- 19,410) Vilands 322-3 oa SSCA OM dia Oe Lee Lae 10,733|Mayobamba, Peru_-._--_ 10,000 
Losoncz, Hungary------- 12,939| Magdeburg, Germany___-279,629|Maracaibo, Venezuela_... 50,000|Mazagan, Morocco.._... 33.600 
‘Losser,Netherlands,(com.) 10,099|Magenta, Italy, (com.)-.. 10,137|Maragha, Persia_________ 15,000|Mazamet, France_.______ 14/386 
Tota (Lota Baja), Chile-_ 10,732|Magnésia (Manissa), Tur- M4aramaros - Sziget Mazara del Vallo, Italy, ’ 
Loughborough, England_- 22,990] key in Asia___-___.._- 40,000] (Sziget), Hungary_____ 172445]. 1(com!) sees ene D4) RGs 
Loulé, Portugal __------- 22,501) Mahé (Fr.), India______- 10,298] Maranhao(San Luiz), Bra- Mazarron, Spain___ : 

~ Lourenco Marquez, Portu- Mahoba, India__-_----_- LOLOVA) Rigth eee 2 Ney ae 40,000]Mazatlan, Mexico:__.... 21,219 

guese East Africa*____- 10,000| Mahrisch-Ostrau, Austria. 36,754|Marash, Turkey in Asia._ 65,000]Mazzarino, Italy, (com.).. 15,920 
Louvain, Belgium ---_---- 42,123|Mahrisch-Schénberg, Marburg, Austria_._....._ 27,994]Meaux, France__. 

Louviers, France-------- 1OS02 te Austriase== 2 Se Sale 13,400)Marburg, Germany______ 21,860|Mecca, Arabia___..____- 
Lower Bebington, Eng- Mahuva, India______.___ 17,549|Marchienne (-au-Pont), Mechlin, Belgium__.____ 

fond ses ee ae 11,401]Maidenhead, England... 15,219} Belgium__.___________ 21,635|Medan, Sumatra________ 
Lowestoft, England._.--- 33,777|Maidstoné, England__... 35,475|Marcianise, Italy, (com.). 13,465|Medea, Algeria______.___ 15,154 
Lowicz, Russia_...------ 13,500|Maikop, Russia_.......-45,103|Marcinelle, Belgium_.__- 17,939|Medellin, Colombia______ 71,004 
Luang Prabang, Indo- Mainpuri, India____.._-- 19,000|Mardine, Turkey in Asia. 27,000]Medellin, Philippine Is- 

Rings soe eee iets Mainz (Mayence), Sap aRS Bi Sige bik Saas France. 11,520 Noe pies Fea =e» 10,578 
Luarca, Spain__.-------- , Matyas lo wee See ,034)Margam, Wales_..._---- 14,713|Medicina, Italy, (com.)__ 13,632 
Lubao, Philippine Islands 19,063]/Maisons-Alfort, France... 13,409/Margao, Portuguese India 12,126]Médina, Turkey in Asia_. 40,000 

. Liibeck, Germany------- 98,656|Makalla, Arabia________- 12,000|Margate, England_______ 27,085|Medina-Sidonia, Spain... 11,101 
Lublin, Russia -_--------- 65,870|Makarsca, Austria, (com.) 12,200)/Margelan, Russia in Asia. 36,592}Medinet-el- Fayoum, 
iboy> Russia 22% 52-2 11,800)/Mak6, Hungary_-__--.-- 34,918]Marianao, Cuba ~______ 105634] SEgy pts: = Sees ree 37,320 
Lucban, Philippine Islands 10,227|Malabiiyoc, Philippine Is- Mariano di Napoli, Italy, Meerane, Germany-_-___- 25,470 
Lucca, Italy, (com.)----- #5,443)\ lands: 22225 2 Socue 11,781) (com.)___-- ietawvcaene 11,934}Meerut, India___________ 118,129 
Lucena, Spain---.------- 24,020|/Malacca, Straits Settle- Maria Theresiopel (Sza- Megalokastron (Candia), 
Lucera, Italy, (com.)----- 16,922] ments_---_----------- 20,000) badka), Hungary...._- 04 ;10/ie Crete y= aaaeee eee 25,185 

' Lucerne, Switzerland_-_--- 39,339] Malaga, Spain_.......-- 136,365|Maribojoc, Philippine Is- Mehallet - el - Kebir (Me- 
Luckenwalde, Germany-- 23,476|Malakoff, France___----- 16;690|)9 lands) es sees sees 11,830} halla), Egypt__--_-_-_ 33,547 
Lucknow, India____----- 259,798|Malasiqui, Philippine Is- Marienburg, Germany___ 14,019/Mehallet Marhum, Egypt 11,617 
Liidenscheid, Germany -.- 32,301] lands.__-..--.-------- 14,550/Mariendorf, Germany_... 15,423]|Mehndawal, India_______ 10,143 
Ludhiana, India___------ 48,694|Malatia, Turkey in Asia.. 61,000/Marienwerder, Germany... 12,983|Meiningen, Germany... 17,131 
Ludwigsburg, Germany.- 24,926/Maldegem, Belgium. - --- 10,437/Marigliano, Italy, (com.)- 12,502 Meissen, Germany______- 33,884 
Ludwigshafen (on the Malegaon, India___.---- 19,054)Mariinsk, Siberia__...... 14,000|Mekinez (Mequinez), Mo- 

Rhine), Germany------ 83,30i1/Maler Kotla, Ind.a__---- 21,122|Mariupol, Russia__...--. 533100] rocco | 2S soe eee 56,000 
Lugano, Switzerland.---- 13,251/Malinao, Philippine Islands 12,437|Markirch, Germany..-.-- 11,778|Meklong, Siam_____.__.. 10,000 
Lugansk, Russia__- . 60,300}Malitbog, Philippine  Is- Maronas, Uruguay------ 10,000|Melbourne, Australia,*__ 103,893 
Luganskaia, Russia_.---- 14,700] lands...._-.---------- 11,034|Maros-Vasarhely, Hungary 25,517|Melbourne, Australia 
Lugo, Italy, (com.).----- 27,867|Malkapur, India___..--- 13,112)Marrickville, Australia... 25,993/ (with suburbs), --.___- 600,208 

BiGac Spats .< sa cu teas 35,726|Mallanwan, India_ . 11,158}/Marsala, Italy, (com.)._-. 65,451}Melfi, Italy, (com.)__.... 13,744 
F Lugos, Hungary_.-.----- 19,818|Malmé, Sweden__-_----- 92,338|Marsciano, Italy, (com.).. 14,520|/Melig, Egypt__..-....-- 10,529 
- Lukow, Russia__-------- 11,500|Malolos, Philippine Islands 12,575|Marseille, France__--....-550,616] Melilla, Morocco_-_---_.- 15,000 

aiecel euicdaio 2 ose 20/423|Malvern, Australia... . 15,319/Marsovan, Turkey in Asia 15,900|Mellawi Town, Egypt... 20,249 
Liineburg, Germany ----- 27,790|Malvern, England_------ 16,513|Marten, Germany. ._-..- 11,615|Melo, Uruguay_____ 12,355 

- Liinen, Germany -------- 10,530]Malwan, India_---.-.--- 19,626|Martina Franca, Italy, Melun, France 13,908 
Meanevilier Brince.sso— 24,266|Manacor, Spain --------- 12}538)}2 (com:) 222 -e-- sana 25,007/Melur, India______ 10,100 
Lung-chau (Lung-chow), pees Nicaineaa 3.008 anes See eee = rete inte poe ek oh eth 

Crh aan ae 25,000/Manama, Turkey in Asia 21, arugame, Japan__-..-. 27, emmingen, Germany... 12, 
oo 15'000|Mandoag, Philippine Is- Maryport, England...... 11/418|Menado, Celebes....-._- 10,033 
areas: treland. 0. ..2-- AAG laridas) ew csecone 16,793|Masampo, Chosen (Korea) 11,022}Menaldumadeel, Nether- 
Liiteendortmund, Ger- Manfos, Brazil__.-_-.--- 80,000|Masar-i-Sherif, Afghanis- lands, (com.)--.----..- 10,205 
da Pe Saiee 14,983|Manapla, Philippine Is- tan. <=. pel esecueanes 23,000|Menden, Germany-__.___ 11,281 
eas Banaud. sree Riot landeee sate 50222 fg 10% ‘pie ao ps ah spear tease, sree ue 
ak operate ed i il ppine Is- ascara, ela Seeaoe= ; enfi, Italy, (com.).-..-_ 11, 
Lpeiaghaustn, Germany a ents 14,446|Mashena, Bornu.....2... 10,000|Mengo, Uganda... ..... 32/444 
Luxembure, Luxemburg* 20,848|Manchester, England __--714,333|Maskat (Muscat), Oman* 28,000/Meng-tsz, China........ 15,000 
Luxor, Ezypt.---------- 12,644|Mandalay, India___----- 83,816|Massa, Italy, (com.)_---- 30,625|Menin, Belgium ___-____- 18,636 
eal ar, India __ ~_ 13,483}Mandasor, India __------ 20,936|Massafra, Italy, (com.).-- 11,104|/Mentone (Menton), France 13,029 
Lyck, Germany -.-_--- 13,428|Mandaue, Philippine Is- Perel scove aee HA teats tecnale, Eevee cece tase 
5 Ds ext tiaanntas | is . (com.)-.-~-.---+----- * hy Ree an , 
aye aad Wollescote, Eng a 14,031 here noe Cae 11,111 Meppels Netherlands, Fone 
Ooh ett Sse ea i ee 24 assaua assowa, Mas- ‘ DUE AAI En ’ 
Lyon, France. oeperr  ne aad oan 14,482] sawa), Erythrea_.--..- 15,007|Meran, Austria___-~_- --- 11,570 
Maasin, Philippine i a. de id ly, (com.) 13,692|Masulipatam, India..--_- 39,500|Mercato San Severino, 
oe Netherlands, : 44,108|Matagalpa, Nicaragua... 16,000 Nene com) ueceer uaa 

5 igh to pebet ree 7 ilippi atanzas, Cuba_.....--- 56,566| Mercedes, Uruguay_...__ 106 

Macabebe, Philippine Is- | | .|Mangatarém, ERED EME) 605 Miatade theca 72 15,142|Mergui, India.~_--2-222- 11,987 
lands... ana ene nn nam Fhe) Pr ocegat panels oe ee ~77= 10,763|Mataré, Spain......-.-- 19,800/Merheim, Germany-...-. 23,604 


Maco, Brazil......----- 10,000/Manglaur, India.-... 
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Mérida, Mexico.__..-.-- 62,447)/Moctezuma, Mexico. -_--_- 15,500|}Morelia, Mexico...------ 40,042|Nagoya, Japan_-----+--- 378,231 
Mérida, Spain-__- . 11,200}Modena, Italy, (cam:) 222771; "416 Morioka, Japan. _.-.---- 36,012|Nagpur, India______--_-- 101, 1415 
Mérida, Venezuela_.___-- 12,100|Modica, Italy, (com.)_--. 55,924|Morlaix, "Prance....-2.-- 15,984|Naguilian, Philippine Is- 
Merseburg, Germany ._-- 21,226 Médling, Austria. 228e2 18,100 Morley, England. -___.== 249821 ands Dees aeeeoss 11,885 
Mersina, ‘urkey i in Asia.__ 22,000 Modugno, Italy, (com.).- 11,784|Morocco, Morocco*_-___-- 87,120|Nagy-Banya, Hungary_-_- 12, 877 
Merthyr Tydfil, Wales_-- 80, 990]Mogador, Morocco. ----- 22 ‘000 Moron (in Seville), Spare oe ay Nagy-Becskerek, Hungary 22 2/370 
Merton, England_-_------ 12,938|Moghilef (Mohilef) on the Mors, Germany----.--- 51|Nagy-Karoly, Hungary-- 16.078 
Merv, Russian Turkestan_ 11, "500 Dniester, Russias ees 32,604|Morshansk, Russia_.---- ae a Nagy-Kikinda, Hungary.. 24,843 
Merxem, Belgium__-.---- 17,659|Mogliano, Italy, (com.)..- 10, 262|Morvi, Tridianc se ean 17,820 Nagy-Ko6rés, Hungary_.- 28,575 
Mesagne, Italy, (com.)..- 13,740|Mohacs, Hungary----- =. 15,832|Moscow (Moskva), Russia Nagy-Szalonta, Hungary. 14,107 
Meshed, Persia__------ -130,000]Mohilef (Mohilev) on the 1;617,157|Nagy-Szeben (Hermann- 
Mesola, Italy, (com. yeaa! 10,059] Dnieper, Russia__-.._- 54,058|Mosdok, Russia.....---- 13,286] stadt), Hungary__.---- 33,489 
Messina, Italy, (com.)..--126,557}Moji, Japan__...---.--- 55,682|Mosman, Australia. ---- 13,189 ee Szent-Miklés, Hun- ; 
Mestre, italy, (comy)uese= 17,306]Mokameh, India____.--- 13,861|Mossley, England__....- 13:205\-) gary 2 eee ns eee 12,639 
Metapan, Salvador_-_-_--- 15,936| Mok-pho, "Chosen (Korea) 10,220|Mostagnem, Alfgeria_-_--_- > 23,166 Nase  Wagsa (Grosswar- 
Mettman, Germany------ 10,760|Mokshan, Russia_______- 11,600}Mostar (in Herzegovina), dein), Hungary_------- 64,169 
Metz, Germany ..-..---- 68,598 Mola di Bari, Italy, (com.) 14,911] Austria~Hungary_-_---- 16,400 Nahnizalco, Salvador__.. 13,224 
Meudon, France.-_------ 10,289|Molenbeek (Molenbeek- Mosul, Turkey in Asia___. 60,000}Naihati, India__--..--_-- 13,604 
Mexborough, England._.- 14,401 Saint Jean), Belgium... 72,783|Mosyr (Mozyr), Russia_-- 11,500 Naini LalsIndialoes2-2 17,609 
Mexico, Mexico*__._---- 47 71,066 Mole St. Nicholas, Haiti_. 12,000|Motherwell, Scotland... 40,378|Nairobi, British East 
México, Philippine Islands 13,469|Molfetta, Italy, (com.)__. 43,263 Motihari, India___.----- 13:730|Atrica® eas eee 16,107 
Meg Berény, Hungary, Molinella, Italy, (com.).. 12,214|Motril, Spain EA ht a es 18,528|Najibabad, India____.--- 19,568 
ae pals eee ES 12,875 Mombasa, British East Moulins, Brance: 26 3523 *21,188|Nakatsu, Japan__------- 15,452 
Meee Kévesd, Hungary, Altria 3 ce ceo eee pe es 30,000 Moulmein, indiak csc 58,446|Nakheila, Egypt_-.-..--- 13,489 
Recomm ee eee treet 15,254|Mompos, Colombia. -__--- 11,000) Mountain "Ash, Wales_... 42,246|/Nakhitchevan(Caucassia), 
Mezé-Tfr, Hungary ----- 25,835]Monaco ,Monaco* __ ___-. 3,292|Mouscron, Belgium TEES ase) eyo 1545/0 Russiag: a Sse 11,100 
Mhow, Tidin = eee 36,039 Monastir. (Bitolia), Servia 59, 856|Mtsensk, Russia.___._--- 10, 000|Nakhitchevan (Don Cos- 
Miagao, Soe Islands 20,656|Moncada, Philippine Is- Mubarakpur, Indiaw eee 15,433] sacks), Russia_-_--.--- 70,850 
Miava, Hungary. -_.--+-- 10;700)" slands anos oe oe 13,003|Mudania, Turkey in Asia_ 10,000 Nakodar, India loeee 10,000 
Middleburg, eNotes; Moncalieri, Italy, ‘com.)_. 12,925 Miihlburg, Germany_---- 11,304 NamagpacAn, Philippine 
(Gora!) sete ee eet 19,564|Monclova, Mexico_.---_- 15; 000 Miiblhausen, Germany.-- 35,091] Islands__....-.--.---- 11,116 
Mildieshioacs: England._104,767|Mondovi, Ttaly, (com.)_-- 19,593]Mukden, Manchuria___-- 250, 000|Namangan, Russia in Asia 73,278 
Middleton, England.. ---- 27,980 Monforte de Lemos, Spain, Miilhausen, Germany__.- 95,041/Nam pun, French Indo- 
Midnapur, Indias ssa 33,140) (Coma) =a aan seen 12,941|Miilheim - on - Rhine, China 2222 2224-.- see 60,000 
Mieres, Spain. _-.-.----- 28, 195|Monghyr, India______-.- 35,880) Germany_..........-- 53,425 Nemiur Belgium__._.--- 32,362 
Migulinskaia, Russia_...- 28,146|Monopoli, Italy, (com.).- 24,101)Miilheim - on - Ruhr, Ger- Nanao, Japanies72_ 2 = 13,100 
Mikhailovsk, Russia in |MonGvar, Spain. ____---- 10, 600) many Ss sae ee aee ee eae 112,580 Nanchang, China. Cae 132,000 
ye Saale ae Pe Petre 17,848 Monreale, Italy, (com.)._- 20) 103 Multan, indian ee 99,243|Nancy, France..:------- 119,949 
Mikultschiitz, Germany-- 13,823 Monrovia Dibena® conse 8,000] Miinchen - Gladbach, Ger- Nanded, India__.------- 14,184 
filan, Italy, (com.)_.--- 599,200|Mons, Belgium_____-__.- 27, 828 MANY eet ee nore 66,414 Nandial, Indiags Sees 155437) 
Milazzo, Italy, (com.)---- 16,569|Monselice, Italy, (com.).- 13,092|/Miinden, Germany---_--- 10,991 Nandod, Tndia. se sseees ae 
Militello, Italy, (com.).-- 11,232 Montagnana, Italy, (com.) 11,176|Munich (Miinchen), Ger- Nandurbar, Jndive 2228s 
Millau, France_..---+--- 18,482 Montaione, Italy, (com.)_ 10,790 MANY cee re ee A 596,467|Nankin Nanking), China en 00 
Milpa Alta, Mexico_.---- 16,268|Montale, Italy, (com.)_._ 10,694 Miinkec Hungary _..--- 17,275|Nan-ning, China__...--- 37,000 
Minas, Uruguay_--.---.- 13,346|Montargis, France____.-- 13,104)Miinster (in Westphalia), Nanpara,,India_..-...---. 10,601 
Minas de Rio Tinto, Spain 11, '603|/Montauban (Tarn-et-Gar- Germany Soe ase ee 90,254|Nanterre, France_-...--- 17,434 
Minden, Germany------- 26, 454 onne), Prance=2- 2222-5 30,506|Murakami, Japan.....__- 10,855|Nantes, France__....---- 170,535 
Minervino Murge, Italy, Montbéliard, France... - 10,455|Murcia, Spain-.....-..-- 125,057|Nantyglo and Blaina, Eng- 
(COM Je. caceweo 523 19,325 Momtesaa les Mines, Murom, Russia. ...--..-- 14;900f land =i 2 ee ae 15,395 
Minglanilla, Philippine Is- Hrances ) eticokescew ae 26,305|Muroran, Japan____-_--_ 20,335|Napier, New Zealand._--- 10/537 
lands is tse ee 10,518 Mont-de! Marsan, France. 11,923|Murshidabad, India__._- 15,168]Naples, Italy, (com.)-----678,031 
Minia (Minieh), Egypt--- 27,221|Montebelluna, Italy, (com.) 11, 070 Murwara, India_________ 14,137|Nara, Japan fae} hele Tas 32,732 
Minsha, Egypt --------- 10,810]Monte Carlo, Monaco.-., 9,627|Muscat (Muskat), Oman_ 28,000 Naraspatnam, India _.-_. 10,589 
Minsk, Russia___.-.---- 105,500} Monteleone, Italy, (com.) 13, 066|Mush, Turkey in Asia... 25,000|Narasapur, India any 205279 
Minusinsk, Siberia_____-- 12, ‘000 Montélimar, France..-._- 13,554 Musocco, Italy, (com.)_.. 11,700 Narayanganj India- - 24.472 
Mira, Italy, [ Cates 1) ene 15,579 Montepulciano, Italy, Musselburgh, Scotland... 15,938|Narayanpet, ‘India__ 12/011 
Sedan Haiti, (com.)- 18, O00} "si(com)) So Feat 15,994|Mussomeli, Italy, (com.).. 10,962 Narbonne, France_._---. 27,039 
Miraj, India ..._..------- 8,425|Monterey, Mexico- - ~ 81,006|Mustapha, Alzeria_______ 24,500|Nardé, Italy, (com.) 16,567 
Mirandola, Italy, (com.)-- 16 740|Monteria, Colombia_____ 21,521|Muttra, India.____.____- 60,042|Nargund, India ESS (yeu 
Mirano, Italy, (comes tt 377 Monte San Giuliano, Italy, Muzaffarpur, India______ 45,617|Narni, Italy (com.). ie Tee 121943 : 
Mirebalais, Haiti, (com.)- i 000 (Com) hee 8 22. ae 28,664|Muzeffarnagar, India____ 23 "444 Naro. Italy *(com.) ye cae d3y 802 
Mirfield, Engl and Pee f 1,712 Monte Sant’ Angelo, Taira Myingyan, India__-__._- 16,139 Narsinghpur India_----. 11 1233 
Mirgorod, Russia__-.---- 13 300] | (com’) Pi ae he a 012 Myslowitz, Germany--._. 17,838|Narva, Russia. Sori 19,000 
Miropolye, Russia ._----- 11,100|Montespertoli, Italy, Mysore, India___..______ 71,306|Narvacan, Philippine Is- 
Mirzapur, India___.__--- 79 ;8021et (com, ites seo eee es -11,952/Mytho (Mitho), French lands._.. 19,575 
Misilmeri, Italy, (com.)-. 11,875|Montevarche, Italy, (com.)12,952| Tndo-China__---_____- 17,200|Nasik, India_--------_-- 21,490 
Miskolez, Hungary - - ---- 51,459|Montevideo, Uruguay*___377,994|Naba (Nafa), Japani____ 47,562|Nasirabad (in” Bombay), i 
Misterbianco, Italy, (com.) 10, 952|Montignies - sur - Sambre, Nabadwip, Tadiac ei ccc. 2 10, 880} India " 12,176 
Mistretta, Italy,(com.)... 13,608] Belgium__.---._-_.__- 21,748|Nabha, India___._.___- 18,468|Nasirabad (in EO bengal ; 
Mitau (Mitava), Russia-. 39,200|Montigny, Germany _-_-- 14,017|Nablus (Shechem), Tur- and Assam), India 14,688 
Mit hae eet Kafr el Montilla, Spain-____-_-- 13,623} keyinAsia__...._____ 25,000|Nasirabad (in Rajputana), | 
Batal, Epyptssnce ve-- - 15,118]Montlucon, France____._ 33,799|Nabua, Philippine Islands 18, '893| India "22,494 
Mitho "Mytho), French Montoro, Spain. ______. 14/590 Nabulus, Turkey in Asia_ ae 000} Naso. Italy, (com.) .. Bary * 111748 
Indo-China. ...--.---- 17,200|Montpellier, France____- 80,230|Nachod, Austria_________ 857|Nassau, Bahama Islands... 12'500 
Mito, Japan. -___-.-.---- 38,435|Montreuil, France_____-. 43,217|Nadiad, India__.....___- pees Natal, Brazil ~> 16,000 
aia (Mitrovicza), Montrose, Scotland__.__- 10'973|Nafa (Naba), Japan. _.-. 47,562|Naumburg (on-the-Saale), | 
epee Soph'e) 2fe hey 12,909|Montrouge, France..._.. 19,261|/Naga, Philippine Islands. 16,884] Germany : 6,962. 
Mitterburg (Pisano), Aus- 1, ee ee Bel- 16,260 bd Been. Japanese eae 39,242|Navotas, Philippine TIslands11, 688 
m= a-- a 2----------- aoka Japan__ & 
Mittweids ciate aes 17/800 Monza, Italy, (com.).---- 53,214 yacandiy: aCe ey 490 Newebraay taint 
Mixcoac, Mexico-.--.--- 21,8 ~ 10,206|Nagaur, India_.....---.- 13,377 Nawalgath, “India_...._.. 12,315 
Miyakonojio, Japan.__--. - 81,168|Nagcarlan, Philippine Se Nawanagar (Sowa Baie S 
Miyask, Russia... _-- 510,179] tadancst ocnrca 0,212| - gur\, Tadia ue 54.844. 
Moalbual, Philippine ie 12,700|Nagercoil, India..--..-.. 28 872|Nazareth (inPernambuco), ' 
Weeeeeeeeee------ 11,743/Morecambe, imneland ca 12,131|Nagina, India..--22_72_2 21,4121 Brazil : 
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Nazareth, Turkey in Asia_ 15,000|Niederrad, Germany____. 10,431|Oakengates, England. ____ 11.744/Oruro, Bolivia____........ 22,000 
Wazza, Eeypt.2. 252.2) 12,418]Niederschénhausen, Ger- Os, Philippine Islands__ 11,393 Orvieto, Italy, (com.)_... 19,148 
Neath, Wales____.._____ Ly -SSOl kota ys See et a eee 15,592|Oaxaca, Mexico. ______._ 38,011/Osaka, Japan_.____.___ 1,226,647 
Neckarau, Germany_____ 15,116] Nienburg-on-the-Weser, Q-Becse, Hungary_______ 19,200|/Oschatz, Germany_._____ 10,818 
Negapatam, India_______ oi, to0}s Germany! 2222). 35 10,294|Oberhausen, Germany.__- 89,900 Oschersleben, Germany..- 12,931 
Neheim, Germany_______ 10,949] Nigde, Turkey in Asia___. 11 700 Oberleutensdorf, Austria... 13,100|¢ h, Russia in Asia______ 46,782 
Neisse, Germany _______ 25,938] Nihtaur, India__._______ 11,740|Oberplanitz, Germany.___ 12;296|Osimo, Italy, (com.).-.-- 18,808 
Neiva, Colombia_______- 21,852| Niigata, Japan_~_______- 61,616|Oberschoneweide, Ger- Osmanabad, India._____- 10,607 
Nellikuppam, India______ 13,137] Nijar, Spain, (com.)____._ 2 AST aemany > 20m eee 21,369]Osnabriick, Germany___. 65,957 
Wellore, India... 260 32,040] Nijmegen, Netherlands, rake Meee een, A bai ye genes ews y= “sate . 
Nelson, England________ SOATSE COM a ce Me i oyany Russias. eae stashkof, Russia _ ‘| 
Nepelen-Baerl, Germany_ 12,841) Nikolaief, Russia__._...-103,500/Odawara, Japan_________ Ostend, Belgium __ 42,207 
Netrakona, India________ 11,402] Nikolaistad (Vasa), Russia 22,443/Odenburg (Sopron), Hun- Osterfeld, Germany__ 26,527 
Neubrandenburg, Germany 12,348 ceatbbite ee pel rot eles “ EY, See aes ee ter Solbedaa h Germany ne 
Neuchatel, Switzerland_: 23,741|Nikolayevskaya, ussia_. 31, enkirchen, Germany.__ 20, sterode, Germany -_ ; 
Neudorf, Germany ee” 25,480|Nikolskoye, Russiain Asia 53,806|Odense, Denmark___.__- Ostrog, Russia. __...--.- 17,000 
Neugersdorf, Germany_._ 11,595|Nimach, India__________ 21,588/Odeondo, Nigeria. My Ostrogozhsk, Russia_ --_. 23,000 
Neuhaldensleben, Ger- Nimburg, Austria_______ ae eee agar Ge sae Russiaeeesoss 14067 
BI ene eh a, ee, 10,774|Nimes, France___.______ , oorn, etherlands, strow, Russia__.....-.- F 
Radhans, Austria oo 2 ts) 10,125) Ningpo, China__.____-_- BACOOGW cont: ) Peseta sess le 10,212)Ostrowo, Germany. _--- 14,770 
“Neuhdusel (Ersek-Ujvar), Niort, France_ ~ 23,329!Oels, Germany_________. 11,717/Ostuni, Italy, (com.)._-.- 23,354 
MIRSAEY Joa. ona eos 13,385] Nipani, India _ = iH ore sf eae (near Chemnitz), ihe aes Se Seg 1s ieo 
Neuilly, France_________ 44,616|Nippes, Germany-_______- 41,1 ermany_..._.- ane z swaldtwistle, England... 15, 
Recrakuie Gensans i: 11,437 Niecensi Jtaly, (com.)_--- 15,444/Oelsnitz (near Zwickau), Oswestry, England____.- 10,000 
) i er Nisch (Nissa), Servia_._-- 24,947} Germany___-..-..____ 13,951/Otaru, Japans ies see 91,281 
ee eS 237,289) Nish Persi 20,000/Offenbach, Germany 75,583|Otchakof, Russia 10,784 
5 Sone Cm apn ishapur, Persia_____--- j , Germany_-__- ; c PRUSSIO eae ; 
Rtatntistec, Germany_.. 34,555] Nissa (Nisch), Servia__--- 24,947/Offenburg, Germany-_--- 16,848]Otén, Philippine Islands__ te 
Neunkirchen, Austria__-- 11,890}Niuchwang, Manchuria_.. 61,000/Ogaki, Japan______._-__- 21,762|Otsu, Japan. __.-_-_---- 42, 
Neunkirchen, Germany... 31,539] Nivelles, Belgium_______- 12,697|Ogbomosho, Yoruba___-_- 80,000)Ottajano, Italy, (com.}.-. 13,418 
Neuruppin, Germany____ 18,720] Nizamabad, India_..--.- 12,871}/Ogmore and Garw, Wales 26,741 Oudtshoom, Union of rae 
Rretsale Germany.______- 13,474|Nizhni-Novgorod, Russia108,800/Ohligs, Germany__1____- 27,839 South Africans wseeans 1, 
Neu Sandec (Neusandez), Nizhni-Tagilsk, Russia-_. 45,179|Ohra, Germany_.___.__- 11,029|Ougrée, Belgium__-___-_- 17,088 
Beast tice! sr et = Se 25,514) Nobioka, Japan_____---- 1ao80lOita-Japansesce sac. a2. 29,547|Oullins, France_______-_- 10,284 
‘Neusatz, Hungary.._-__- 33,590! Nocera Inferiore, Italy, Okayama, Japan__._---- 93,421/Ouro Preto, Brazil__..._. 59,249 
Brensonl (Beaztercashénya) (COM?) saute wee 22,368|Okazaki, Japan._..-.__.- 24,824|Ovada, Italy, (com.)____- 10,197 
Hungary a "10,77 6| Noci, Italy, (com.)__----- 12,660/Old Becse (Becse), Hun- fe see oer Borner Fe eect Hee 
many_...--.- 24 t-sur-Marne, France 11,721] gary...........--.-.- 18, viédo, Spain..---..-.-. 55, 
hei “Mdin. Silesia), apa Noteicme France_.--- He eee Bogland eee Se Bert Oye ve ee Lee tae ee 
mer eianye eS. ans 18,856} Nola, Italy, (com.)_----- 14,9 enburg, Germany--_.-- . ' Saeaaonce a 
ee es eae 
DAS eas aie A 19,288] Normanton, England_-_-- 15, hao, Portugal_....--.- 10, rl. | Ss. ad 
Newstetiy Gernaey——- Hass NorGnng Seeden —-- AS7dOtnds, rua —------ sao pani usin dB 
i ---- 11,993)Northampton, England--- 90, miitz, Austria__.._._-- : Liye hee bh pepe ee 4 
Se each See .-- 13,780|Northcote, Australia_._-- 17,491|}Omdurman, Anglo-Egyp- Pachino, Italy, (com.).-. 13,495 
Neutra (Nyitra), Hungary 16,419|Northfleet, England__---- 14,184) tian Sudan__....---_- 
' Neu-Ulm, Germany_..___ 12,395 Rostiwich, Eoglene aaa eirce reggae eee Bes 
wi Se oe U a % * 
Renee eae eS 10°08 Noni japan. =24 10 20010ngol=, oa: 
‘ssi erage ; momichi, Ja eae 
take erage s a7030 SR SEEes Deland, fo9'00) Onstwedde, etherlands, i Bedas, gent ay Aten 
Neg gent rene BORE ag] Ntmuee adie 10000)Ontentsna:Spanvno--- 1180 Pagaton Bagland= ==” Ahad 
lative £6 Se geacase = , uguese India _-.----.- ; » Spain _---.- ; 1 . 
Pee Easton Pgh hea ees 16,408 Sb on latest eer Sees Netherlands, oe ee porvand <- Soest ees 
rm, England_-___. 17,155} __Italy, (com,)---------- ’ Tica oe RUE ES tea : i> 19,456 
"baa Sorted ee: 12,107|Novelda, Spain___.----.- 11,388 etna Nether. iiatalbees, Eningery ton eee 12'234 
Newcastle, Australia_____ 12,816 Novgorod, Russia __---- 27,156) lands, con fore ce 18°'596|Palaia, Italy, (com) 222. 10614 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Ti ae I SM perc Besos s Selcions ok WUa0s Petekpllas Wider ee ae 10,848 
__England_------------- 20,201) Novi Ligure, Italy. ---.-- 050 Ons "Philippine Islands. 12,225 Palamcottah, India_-_... 39,545 
ee losova Pabunes, Benail. 20/000 |Onorta, Portugal-c.-- =. 194,009|Palénka, Hungary.------ 13.189 
ngland____._--.--..- , AG pete al SL popes Oppeln, Germany_..---- 33,907| Palanpur, India_._..-..- 17, 
Pas aece ‘ued 90,000 eng uals Bre. 12,000|Opsterland, Netherlands, ie Sse Acreide, Italy, ised 
a adr ae bavi cins bate: Ctrmang__ 12 o40)Paombecg. SamaGetial: 61000 
Newport (Isle of Wight), : ; Sia7! 20° Algeria -_1123'086|Palencia, Spain......---- ; 
a 54{Novomoskovsk, Russia_.. 20,000/Oran, Algeria_.---.-- H 
Dice nO for tense tana — (sila bm aca. SUNN ay: 
shire), England______-- 83,691/Novo Usensk, Russia_-_- * Be arty Deraien: era | 2'6 
Nowy yitand 225 Ea age oraanigety ONowenaeD yl QP ate 12-7 9h oaipalinna, Wadia coco 12 BOG 
‘lowe ayer heen ae Knees “Germany... 23,758|Orenburg, Russia___--_-- 93,650 Eelkonds, India Saas ioo1s 
- - ” oo ee EU 4a SOTO rance Spain al 2. foul 16,.248iPalma. Spains. of. c2eons : 
18,451)Nowgaung, India__._.... 11,507/Orense, Spain----~------ H + Spé ae 
“Newtown, Australia 2'¢8i| pine racine Re petits seit a2 7 os ase. teh tem te 14.212 
New Windsor, England_-. ‘ Sa aaa ivador, Sale ; Orizaha. . Mexico --------- 92,694) Falmella, Fortugal_..__.. 2478 
alte ag ae an ee gree piueye one ean se 19,900/Orléans, France_ maaseeae 
Neaundere, Kameran-.-- a ee ae Russia__- reat ee Pition es Islands 16,126]Palmi, Italy, (com.) 
Niagusta, Greece. ------- : . HT ~~~ 37,073|Oroquieta, Philippine Is- 
Nicastro, Italy, (com.)---- 17,204]Nuneaton, Englan epee Mande’, ache as ike 
Bilce, Prapce..-—-------- tion) ieee Nn taal) Oroshaza, Hungary 
Nicosia, Cyprus*. --;---- AGuadtlorucie, Austria, 30/874|Orsha, Russia_....----- 
Nicosia, Ita ‘yy (com.)---- 16,441 Nus e, Aus BIS wikonco 10.600 Orskaia, PR icsinfeows ase 
bee ake Slsatey er er On so O0O Nyaa e, Bee angaty <~ 38 198|Orta Nova, Italy, (com). 11,521 
Bilieder Hermsdorf,.Get-, reg ee ais Ortigueira, Spain --..---- 20,193} Palwal, India. =.....-... 
“ 11,378'Nykjobing, Denmark... 11,010/Ortigueira, Sp: ‘di, India 
| Miedema, Gedaany. 12'363 Nykoping, Sweden cepeee 10,416|Ortona, Italy, (com.)----- 16,081|Pamidi, India..--.-..--. ' 
_ Niederp ermany.- 12, 
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Pamiers, France__--- . 10,449|Pelotas, Brazil_-..-.--.- 45,000}Pirano, Austria__.--..--- 15,400|Porto Novo, Dahomey*.. 19,101 
Pamplona, Spain......-. 30,350]Pembroke, Ireland.__._._ 29,260)Piriatin, Russia____----- 10,400] Porto Novo, India__---.- 13,7 13 
Panama, Panama*______- 37,500 Pembroke, Wales-.---22- 15,673|Pirmasens, Germany 38,463] Porto Praya, Cape Verde 
Panay, Philippine Islands. 14, '361|Penang (Georgetown), Pirna, Germany a ea 19595) 12 Islandst252sees see 21,50( 
Pancsova, Hungary. ---- 20,808} Straits Settlements._.. 94,086 Pirojpur, India__ 14,119]Porto Tolle, Italy, (com.)_ 10,85: 
Pandan, Philippine Islands 12,162 Penarth, Wales___.._.... 15,488 Pirot, Servia___.-- . 10,737|Port Said, Egypt-------- 49 88: 
Panderma, Turkey in Asia 20,000|Penedo, Brazil__-_.-._-- 16,000} Pisa, Italy, (com) 20.2222 65,232 Portsmouth, England___.231,14! 
Pandharpur, India___---. 32,405|Penge, England__....-_-- 22,330] Pisano (Mitterburg), Aus- Posarevatz (Passarowitz), 
Panihati, India_...--..=- 11,178]Penonomé, Panama-_-__._- 110;8971|" triad sa sO ae Se 17,500 Servia. Jig seems aus 13,61 
Panipat, Tadiaz .-2- <--2- 26, 914|Pensa (Penza), Russia_...97,50@/Pisek, Austria_......---- 16, 500 Posen, Germany ---.---.156,69: 
Paniqui, Philippine Fareed 12,982|Penzance, England___-_. 13,478 Pistoja (Pistoia), Italy, Pdszneck, Germany...-.. 12,43( 
Panjim (Nova Goa), Por- Peremysl, (Przemysl), (com!) 3 ee 67,502) Potenza, ‘Ttaly, (coms) 22225 16% 61. 
tuguese India__-.----. 10'000|%. Austriaersse see oe 54,078|Pitesti (Pitesce), Rou- Potosi, ‘Boliviasss sass. -2 25, ‘00( 
Pankow, Germany------- 45,165|Pereslavl, Russia___._--- 12,100) 2manias see oeeeeee = 16,100|Pototan, Philippine Islands 20, 964 
Panna, Indiaeseesneeeace 11,346 Pergamos (Bergama), Tur- Pithapuram, India____--- 13,220)Potsdam, Germany -_---- 62,243 
Panriuti, Indias gesese--— 15,206} key in Asia----2---=.2 25'000|Piuras-Perusec-eee ese ae 12, "000|Pdvoa de Varzim, Portugal 12/70 
Panteg, England_._----- 10,098] Perigueux, France. _.-_-- 33,548|Plainpalais, Switzerland_. 30,016|Pozoblanco, Spain _--.--- 12,792 
Pantin, France .....---- 36,359 Periyakulam, India.....- 17,960]}Plauen, Germany.------- 121,272|Pozorubio, Philippine Is- 
Panvel, India__...------ 10,152|Perm, Russia... -_---.-.. 62,000} Plevna, Bulgaria_._----- 23:049}) lands! sa beenseseeeee 11,018 
Paoay, Philippine Islands. 12,743}Pernambuco (Recife), Plock; Russid'sss<22 252. 30, 784 feed (Pressburg), Hun- 
Paoting (Pao-ting), China120,000}_ Brazil_........------- 250,000 Ployesti (Ployeschi)> Rote OV gary ee. ee eae 78,223 
Papa, Hungary---------- 20,150]Pernau, Russia__-_---.-- 14;000|imaniaceaseee= se ceee= 56,594 Possiol, Italy, (com.)_-- 28, 167 
Para (Belem), Brazil__--- 250, 000|Perpignan, France___.--- 39,510 Plymouth; England__-__-- 112,030|Praduro e Sasso, Italy, 
Paraguary, Paraguay.--- 10,000/Perth, Australia___.___-- 34,000/Pnom Penh, French Indo- (com.) 2222 eee 11,131 
Parahiba (Parahyba), Bra- Perth; Australia (with Ching teers te ee 62,225|Prague, Austria__.--.--- 

7 i a ata eee eee I 29,000 suburbs) See eee AE 111,400] Podgoritza, Montenegro-__ 10, 053 Prahran, Australia_.__.__ 
Parshaceie tndia ss 2oc% 16,134|Perth, Scotland___._---- 35,851] Podgérze, Austria_____-- 22,322\Prang, India so o2eseee awe 
Paramaribo, Dutch Perugia, Italy, (com.)..-. 65,805|}Point de Galla (Galla), Prato, Italy, (com.)-.---- 56,709 

Ginatats ss Se, 34,459] Pesaro, Italy, (com.)- 2739719, Ceylonze2eceeene: eee 40,187|Prenzlau, Germany 
Parana, Argentina_-..-.- 35,857 Pescia, Italy, (com.) - 17,882|Pointe-a-Pitre, Guade- Prerau, Austria_._.....-. 20,669 
Paranagua, Brazil_..--.- 15,000] Pescina, Italy, (com.)---. 10,319] loupe, W. Indies__- 16,500|Pressburg, (Pozsony), 
Parchim, Germany------ 10,608] Peshawar, India__.__---- 97,935|Poitiers, France. -..----- 411252\ Hungaty.=— sea 78,223 
Pardubitz, Austria_...-.- 20,419] Peterborough, England... 33,578|Pola, Austria__.._-.---- 58,081|}Preston (in Lancaster), 
Parenzo, Austria__..---- 12,400] Peterhead, Scotland..__- 13,613] Polistena, Italy, (com.)_-- 11,195] England:__-____--2.-- 117,088 
Paris, France*®:....-.2.- 2,888,110 Peterhof, Russia____--_- 11,300] Pollokshaws, Scotland___. 12,932]Prestwich, England_____- “17,195 
Parlakimedi, India__._._- 17,336]Petersham, Australia_...- 20, 407/Polnisch-Ostran, Austria_ 22,892|Pretoria, Transvaal, Union 
Parma, Italy, (com)? 51, 910} Pétionville, Haiti, (com.). 2,500}Polotsk, Russia_...---.- 31,100] of South Africa*._ ie eee 48,609 
Parnahyba, Brazil_....-- 15,000} Petlad, India_......_.--. 15, 282 Poltava, Russie: {2s 83,856|Pribram, Austria_____--- 13,576 
‘Parola, India s--2-220-52= 13,468 Petralia Sottana, Italy, Pomigliano d’Arco, Italy, Priego de Cérdova, eae 16,904 
Parral; Chilev22.2 522 2 10,000 (Com:)ea5 eee ee one 10;5061;-(com:.) Soa seen eee se 11,187|Prilip (Perlepe), Servia__. 21,78: 
Parral’ (Hidalgo del), Mex- Petrograd (St. ree Ponce, Porto Rico____--- 35,027) Priluki, Russia__...-.__- 31,504 

SCO De A ee 14°748|) Russian ose see eae 018,596] Pondicherry, French India* 47, 593 eee Netherlands, 
Parramatta, Australia___. 12,520|Petrokoff iotookiy,” Ponevyesh, Russia_.__._. 12:800|)_ (com;) 2 eee 10,87¢ 
Partanna, .taly,(com,)--~ 14,122) Russia - 2-252. S522 41,200]Ponnani, India________.. 10, 562]Prisrend, Servia_.....-.- 21,244 
Partick, Scotland._...--. 66,848|Petropavlosk, Russia in Ponta Delgada, Azores __. 17,675 Pristina, Serviac se aeeeee 18,174 
Partinico, Ttaly,*(com:)£25°21/656]) vAsite/. See ee eeee ne - 43,393) Ponta--Mousson, France_ 13,543|]Proddatur, India________ 14,37( 
Parvatipuram, India___-- 17, "308 Petropolis, Brazil__...--. 39,700] Pontassieve, Italy, (com.) 13,892|Prome, India__________- 27,375 
Pasco (Cerro de Pasco), Petrovsk, Russia__..-.-- 18,157 Pontecorvo, Italy, (com.). 11,339]Proskurof, Russia_....-. 40,611 

Pert nse eee ee eee 15,000} Petrozavodsk, Russia_... 15,420}Pontedera, Italy, (com.) . 12,499|Prossnitz, Austria_._____ 31,162 
Pasewalk, Germany_-_._-- 10,916] Petuna (Boduno), Man- Pontefract, England ...-. 15,949] Prussian SHaeaie Ger- 
PAsig, Philippine Islands. 11,278] churia_-.-_----------- 29,500) Pontevedra, Spain___-_--- 24/222 many eu. Pee 10,419 
Paso Molino, Uruguay-_-- 14) 495)Pfersee, Germany--._-.-.- 10,928/Pontianak, West Borneo._ 20,984/Przemysl Peremiys), 
Passarowitz ‘(Posarevatz), Pforzheim, Germany----. 69,082|Ponticelli, Italy, (com.)_. 11,185] Austria__._-__ 

Serviacena! -eeeeas a= 13,613) Phagwara, India_____.._- 14,108|Pontremoli, Italy, (com.). 14/409|Pskof, Russia. __ 


Passau, Germany.-_- 20,9831 Phalodi, India.__._.._-- 13,924 Pontypridd, Wales. 43,211 Puchau, China 35,106 


Pasto, Colombia 27.760|Philippeville, Algeria, Poole, England___- - 38,885]Pudsey, England 14,02: 
Patan (Pattan, Puttun), (coms) fs 320 es ee 27,137|Poona, India__......---- 158,856 Pudubkottai, India stsoee 20,34: 
India - 31,402 Philippopolis, Bulgaria__. 47,981 Poonamallee, Indias 15,323|Puebla, Mexico..____-_- 101,217 
Patan (Putun),, Nepal__.- 30, 000) Piacenza, Italy, (com.)_-.- 38, 542|Popayan, Colombia_____- 20, 000}Pueblo Nuevo del Mar, ~ 
Paternd, eas (com. )---- 28,923] Piatigorsk, Russia_.....- 1,800) Poperinghe, Belgium__-__- 117307) (Spain. 2222) ee 11,258 
Patiala; India. ._-%_ 2... 53,545] Piatra, Roumania_.____- is: 7195 Porbandar, India___.___- 24) 620] Puentearéas, Spain. ____- 13/457 
Patnasdndia se. one a nee 136,153|Piazza Armerina, Italy, Pordenone, Italy, (com.)- 16,265}Puente Genil, Spain_____ 12,95¢€ 
Patras, Greece. .._-_---- 37,724 (com!) 202 62 eee 32,070|Portadown, Ireland__-_--_- 11,727|Puerto Cabello, Venezuela 14,00( 
Pattan (Patan, Puttun), Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Portalegre, Portugal. ___- 11, "603 Puerto de Santa Maria, 
india pars oo We ee 31,402] Union of South Africa. 30,593]Port Arthur, Manchuria__ 88, 554 Spain j525 25 ee Sh She ZO:1 98 
Patti, Italy, (com.)_----- 10,535 Pietraperzia, Italy, (com.) 11, 8621 Port au Prince, Haiti*____ 100,000 Puerto Plata, Dominican 
PAturages, Belgium 11,653 Pietrasanta, Italy,’ (com.) 19, '868|Port Blair, Andaman Is- Republi C. ne) aa 10,00¢ 
Pan, Pranceyeeecsceee- 40,000| . lands. 2-- S22... seanles 19,000 Pacts Principe (Cama- ; 
Paungde, India i E 33,490|Port de Paix, Haiti______ 10,000) _ guey), Cuba -__-- 73, 284 
Pavia, Italy, (com.)--.-»- 39,898 Pilsen. rene Sasi 80,343| Port Elizabeth, Natal, Puerto R aft See 
Pavlograd, Russia-_--_-- = 40,484|Pinamufigajan, Philippine Union of South Africa . 30,539] Puket, Siam. 
Payullo (in Emilia), Italy, Tslandss... 242022 ee 11,435|Port Glasgow, Scotland__ 17,749 Pultask, Russia___ 
(Com:.) 622 eee 12,204|Pinar del Rio, Cuba____- 10, 658) Portici, Italy, (com.)____- 009 Punakha, Bhutan* 
Paycandé, Uruguay------ 22, '000|Pind Dadan Khan, India_ 13, 770|Portland, England_______ 7,011) Punata Bolivia_ 
ges sy Italy, 32,070 a ares (com.)_.. te 1325 Port Louis, Mauritius*___ 50, 060} Puno, Peru 
Bs ve ot 3 OE inguente, Austria_.__._- 0} Port Mahon, Spain_._._. 18,000 Punta Arenas, Chile 1 ( 
a ches acca Hun- Ping-yang, China___..... 18,000|Port Melbourne, Australia 13,471|Punta Arenas, Costa Rica 12, a 
oboe Gee pete owes 130, me Puri; India essence. as 49/33: 
orto Calvo, Brazil_____. 0) Puris i 
Seti, a Piombino, Italy, (coma). 19/660 Porto Empedocle, italy, Soe! adie ores aa oe 
Je Beat Ra PRR 12,679|Purulia, India__..._..._. 17,29! 
Aate 000 Bae of Spain, ee ee ; ts s Purwa, india seo. ee. ose 10,26( 
taly, (com. 94! Piispék-Ladany, Hunga: 10, 
‘orto Pe (in Emilia . putea Prane_-soe-- 2 0. 


” 
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Piittlingsn, Germany.____ 16,757|}Ratibor, Germany_______ 
Puttun (Patan, Pattan), atingen, Germany___.__ 13,143/Riom, France_______ 10,627/Rufisque, Senegal -______ 
Le (12 aa ai Sy ORR en 31,402/Ratisbon (Regensburg), Rionero, Italy, (com.)____ 10,863 Rugby, Pasian 


eer asfOOleuGermany =. se 0 oe 52,624/Rio Pardo, Brazil_______ 22,500/R 


Pyatigorsk, Russia -- 18,657!Ratlam (Rutlam), India__ 36.321/Ripl eohies Ae 

Pyinmana, India_-______ 14,388]Ratnagiri, India_________ 16.0 sce meee rare vis ere Sees oe GEE 

Pyrgos, Greece 22252255 13,690/Ravanusa, Italy, (com.)__ 15,330 Rivarolo, Italy (com.) ___ i Sane Sea 

BeGws fiy htc ene 16,798|Ravenna, Ttaly, (com.)... 71'381 "France... 15°567|Runcosa, England 

Qanayat, Egypt----____- 10,358/Ravensburg, G -oiee = H000\Rupiechtaan, Ga 

a (Keneh), Egypt -.-- 20,069/Rawalpindi, India__/____ 86,483|Rixdorf (New Kélin),Ger- | |Ruserd, Indian. 
orlin, Hevptes laces 11,227)Rawaruska, Austria_..___ 10,448] many 237,289|Rushden, England_...... 

‘Quaregnon, Belgium~-___. 17,013)Rawitsch, Germany_..--_ 11,525/Riza (Ri i Rustak, Af nantes 

pedmaburg,. Germany__. 27,223}Rawmarsh, England_____ TURES) | NESE Sas i eae ND pa 10,000] Rustchuk Bilgaae 

Se eee ae cee - 36,697|Rute, Spain.-.-..__-___. 
eee 91/428] Rutlams (Ratioon) te 
uezaltenango, Guatemala 24,000] Reading, England { = =A eee Rind Poke a 

Quezaltepeque, Salvador... 14,000/Recanati, 3 {com,)'= 20 ala oe 26,305 
Billota,y-Chite = ...-.... Ryazan, Russia_________ ; 


: 15,502/Ryton, England_________ 
Mayor), Brazil 40,000|Rzesz6w Austria_.______ 
Qus, Bgypt__---___ 
Raab (Gy6ér), Hungar: 


Rabat, Morocco.__._.-. 34,000/Regensburg (Ratisbon), __|Rogatchef, Russia_._____ 10,570|Saarburg, (in Alsace-Lor- 
Racalmuto, Italy (com.).. 14,298] Germany______._.-.- : Gea ae 10,019 
Radautz, Austria___.-_- 16,568}Reggio di Calabria, Italy, | _|Rohtak, India___._______ 20,323|Saargemiind, Germany... 15,384 
Radcliffe, England______. 26, 084135 (Compe. steel cane 19,036|Saarlouis, Germany_____- 15,364 
Radeberg, Germany_-=-- 13,413|Reggio nell’ Emilia, Italy, | {Roman, Roumania______ 16,525|Saaz, Austria___________ 17,127 
Radebeul, Germany_____- 11,402 ) 70,419] Romans, France________- 17,622|Sabadell, Spains_________ 28,263 
Radevormwald, Germany 11,541}Regla, Cubse-,3---s 53 11,363|Romblén, Philippine Is- Sabara,: Brazil. 7-2-2222 50,000 
Radhanpur, India__--.-. 11,879|Reichenback (in Prussian Hands shh eae ee 10,093|Sablon, Germany________ 10,720 
Radom, Russia___.--.--. hee 16,371)Rome, Italy*___-..._... 542,125|Sacaba, Bolivia_._.______ 18,000 
Radomsk, Russia_..-..-- Romford, England______- 16,973|Saddleworth, England__.. 12,603 
Radomysl, RUSSIaS sc Le 15,804}. Germany.-_---- eee 29,685|Romny, Russia ....__--- 33,264|Safed, Turkey in Asia__-. 20,000 
Radzionkau, Germany.... 10,272|Reichenberg, Austria___._ 36,350]}Ronda, Spain. .___.____- 22,692|Safi (Safi), Morocco 

Raffadali, Italy, (com.)... 11,743]Reigate, England.______. 28,502|Ronsdorf, Germany_._... 15,365|Saga, Japan___..__..__._ 
Ragusa, Austria_.....-.- 14,300|Reikiavik (Reikjavik),Ice- __|Roorkee, India______..._ 17,197|Sagaing, India__________ 
Ragusa, Italy, (com.).--- 37,543) land 11,593]}Roosendaal (Rozendaal), § |Sagan, Germany_____ 

Rai Bareli, India_...-.-- 15 

Raichur, india_..22:_... 

Raikot, India___._..---- 10,13i|Rellinghausen, Germany--_ 14,297|Rosario, Argentina..___- 219,677|Saharanpur, India_ 

Raipur, India__.......-- 32,118/Rembang, Java___.--.-- 14,500| Rosario, Uruguay - 10,682|Sahaswan, India___ 
Rajahmundry, India____- 36,404|Remiremont, France_.--- 10,548] Rosdzin, Germany_ 12,419|Sahatwar, India____. 


Rajapalaiyam, India-_-_-- - 72,159) Rosendael, France_- 


Rajgarh (in Rajputana), 


MGige seh Sem s ,008)Rendsburg, Germany_.-- 17,314/Rosetta, Egypt_-_------ Asia’ ise. 2 eee 
Rajkot, India__.-..----. 36, Saidapet, India_.________ Q 
Raj-Mandgaon, India.__. 11,094/Rennes, France Saigon, French Indo-China190 
Rajpur (in Bengal), India_ 10,713]}Repelen Baerl, Germany ~ 12,841/Roslavi, Russia__....-_- 19,000/Saint Albans, England... 18,133 


Ramjibanpur, India... 10,264)Reschitza, Hungary--.--- 16,150}Rossano, Italy, (com.)__. 12,974|Saint-Brieuc, France____. 23,041 
Ramleh, Egypt_-.------- 19,724)Resht, Persia... .-2....-- 42,000|Rossberg, Germany__.--- 20,021/Saint-Chamond, France_. 14,430 
ammacca, Italy (com.). 10,860|Resiczabanya, Hungary.. 15,000/Rostock, Germany-_.___.. 65,383/Saint-Claude, France____- 10,980 
Rammnad, India._...._.-. ,546|Resina, Italy, (com.)_---- 20,508]Rostof (in Yaroslaf), Rus- Saint-Denis, (Seine), France 71,759 
Ramnagar (United Prov- Reus, Spain. 2... ===... 25 HOG WE siag eae 2 Sala 14,000/Saint Denis, Réunion ‘ 
inces). India__..-.---- 10,882|Reutlingen, Germany----~ 29,763|Rostof-on-the-Don, Russia172,275|_land* ..______-------- 30,000 
Rampur (United . Prov- Reval, Russia_._-------. 99,000) Roszlau, Germany------. 11,354/Saint-Dié, France-.-..... 22,136 
Brices), India _ 2. =..--. 74,316] Rewah, India_____..---- 24,608)Rotherham, England -... 62,483|Saint-Dizier, France. --_- 14,661 
Zampur Boalia, India_..- 21,589]Rewari, India__.....---- 27,295|Rothwell, England___-__- 14,277|Saintes, France____.....- 19,025 
2amsbottom, England... 15,146;Rheden, Netherlands, Rotterdam, Netherlands, Saint-Etienne, France____ 148,656 
tamsgate, England....-- 29 600i AeOMms) fess ate eek Se AS 437 ebmis) S25 2s Sees ao 417,989|Saint Gallen, Switzerland. 37,869 
Ranchi, India_..---- ..-- 25,970|/Rheims (Reims), France -115,178|Rotthausen, Germany_.-. 25,757|Saint - Germain -en-Laye, 
2andazzo, Italy, (com.)-2 13,709/Rheine, Germany-._----- 14,415]Roubaix, France.....---- 122\723| se Hrancesssaees-s2- noe 17,288 
mander) India-.i.-.<--.- 10,478/Rheydt, Germany - ------ 43,999) Rouen, France_...------ 124,987|Saint-Gilles, Belgium .... 63,140 
tanders, Denmark-_-_.-.-- 22,970|Rhodes, Island of Rhodes- 10,000]Roulers, Belgium_------- 25,026|Saint Helens, England___ 96,551 
tandwick, Australia..... 15,793/Rhondda, Wales__.------ 152,781|/Roux, Belgium__-------- 10,062|Saint Hélier, Jersey Island 32,000. 
Janenburg, ussia _.... 15,700!Rhymney, England_----- 11,449) Roveredo, Austria._----- 11,680 Saint-Josse-ten-Noode, 
tangoon, India_....-.- -293,316|Ribeirado Preto, Brazil.... 20,000|Rovigno, Austria_...---- 12,350) Belgium! = 22222225 31,865 
tangpur, India_____-.-- 15,960] Ribera, Italy, (com.)- 11,141]/Rovigo, Italy, (com.)---- 12,224 Saint-Junien, France__..- 11,400 
tanibennour, India_....-. 14,851)Richmond, Australia__..- 38,559/Rovno, Russia 39,100|Saint Kilda, Australia... 25,449 
taniganj, India___...--- 15,841]Richmond, England_...-- 33,221)Rowley Regis, England_- 37,000/Saint-L6, France__---.-- 12,181 
taserad Bulgaria....-.- 13,975|Richrath-Reusrath, Ger- Royal Leamington Spa Saint Louis, Réunion Is- 
fasipur, india....-..--= LIU 512i many op=o se 5 oe 12,440] (Leamington), England. 26,888) land...-------------- 12,900 
vastatt, Germany .-.----- 15,196]Riesa, Germany_-------- 15,287] Royton, England_------- 17,069|Saint Louis, Senegal¥__._ 25,000 
astenburg, Germany.--- 11,945]Riesi, Italy, (com.)..---- 17,163|Rozendaal (Roosendaal), Saint Louis du Nord, 
tatangarh, India_._.--- ~ 11,744|Rieti, Italy, (com.).----- 17,520] Netherlands, (com.)-.-. 16,716) Haiti_.--.----------- 16,100 
tath, Germany.....-.- . 14,924)Riga, Russia_-.--..---.- 370,100|Rozsahegy, Hungary----- 12,249}Saint-Malo, France--_..-. 10,647 
PU RNGIA) sasao! culms 11,424|Rimini, Italy, (com.)-...- 50,862]Rshev, Russia_..-------- 24,000|Saint-Mandé, France_.... 17,714 
athenow, Germany._--.- 24,891|Riobamba, Ecuador- -- -.- 20,000|Ruda, Germany--------- 14,163|Saint Marc, Haiti-__---- 20,000 
tathmines and Rathgar, Rio Cuarto, Argentina... 13,000/Rudauli, India__..-..--- 11,708]Saint - Maur - des - Fosses, at 
tps deo.------+----- 38,190|Rio de Janeiro, Brazil..1,128,637|Rudolstadt, Germany..-- 12,957! France.....-.---.---- 33,852 
“ae 
“4 \ 
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i i iti: ier d’ Arena, Italy, Saronno, Italy, (com.)_-- 12,300 
Saint-Nazaire, France... suee Se eeenae sameeren es 10,000 preemie Lod 42,421}Sarria, Spain.__--..---- 11,959 
Be Oce haat ae 20,993|Sandec (Neu), Austria__ i 19,350 San Remo, anh (com.)=. ee nee eek (com.)_-- née 

cared hy ER PEE : i ca n Roque, Spain__.-__- A asaram, India__..._..-- , 
Pane ies ee cate! See a Bade rane foe at Spain oR PN Ds SEE 19,110 ee rear Bry rs yer Bey 

i : 31/San Salvador, Salvador*__ 53,140/Sassari, Italy, (com.)._-_- Bal 

(Loanda), pyre ee 20,450 ca eebda, Philippine Te. en nee French Sudan 40,000)Sassoferrato, Italy, (com.) 11,077 
eee Gal Rea eee HOO ands tees ee 10,022/San Sebastian, Spain____- 52,269|Satara, India_.___-._-_- 26,022 
Si int “Peterport (Saint : San Felipe, ‘Chilez.c2 5.5 14,445|San Severino, Italy, (com.) 13,699|Satoralja-Ujhely,Hungary 19,940 

"Pieiré}, Chaanel Islands 18,300|/San Feliu de Guixols, Spain ak a Sevens (com.)- Siler crear : ies ee j 16,392 

Saint Petershurg (Petro- San Fernando, Chile_____ 10,460/Sansing, Ina weze ey H ace 
i ebu), Santa Ana, Salvador_-_.-- 54,912] Italy, (com.)..-.--.--- 5 

Ss grad); ES eee ee Suu Hines ee 15,451/Santa Barbara (in Iloilo), Savona, Italy, (com.)_... 50,169 

ane SE haere 30,000/San Fernando (in La Philippine Islands __-.- 15,149 Sawai, India sesec ee _—<= 10,328 

a erncie enee es t Union,) Philippine Is- Santa Barbara (in Panga- Scafati, Italy, (com.)_... 14,092 
Saint-Pierre: 7 Quuilbignon, 40.943]. lands. _. 16,095] sin4n), Philippine Is- Scandiano, Italy, {com.)-. 10.897 

France. .-.-----,----~ 21'805|San Fernando (im Pam- — Tan ds sceye eres 10,367|Scarborough, Engiand___. 37,201 
eels SiGe eat ee 55.571|_ panga)PhilippineIslands 13,556|Santa Clara, Cuba__...-- 16,705|Schabatz (Shabats), Servia 12,201 
Saint-Quentin, “France--- 12'242|San Fernando, Spain.... 28,300|Santa Cruz,’ Bolivia... -_ 21,000|Schaerbeek, Belgium. _-- 82,480 
Saint-Servan, Jaap ee San Fratello, Ttaly (com.) 10,424|Santa Cruz (in La Laguna), Schaffhausen, Switzerland 18,101 
Saint Thomas (Charlotte Sangamner, India-____-- 13,801] Philippine Islands_- -..’ 12,747|Scharley, Germany-...-- 11,009 

Amalie), Danish West 8.248 Sangerhausen, Germany.- 12,048/Santa Cruz (in Marin- Schaéssburg (Segesvar), ; 

Indies-_----- ee *~|San Gil (Sanjil), Colombia 10,000] duque), Philippine Is- Hungary, 2 eee 11,587 
Saint Thomas’ Mount, San Gimignano, ’ Italy, lands: sf tector: 16,350|Schemnitz, Hungary_____ 15,185 

India... ------ poneted Me (ease) ce ae cate 10,365|Santa Craz del Quiché, Schiédam,' Netherlands, 
Saint-Trond, Belgium_--. 15,64 San Giovanni a Teduzzio, Guatemala._____.--_- 12000|= (Comte sseuee- nee 32,024 
Sakai, Japan.---.------- Se Satay heme kei 22,504\Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Schiltigheim, Germany... 16,761 
Sakata, Japan.--------- a3, to lcon Giovanni Biore, Tinh Canary Islands_....--- 63,004|Schleswig, Germany ____. 19,908 
Salaam (Dar-es ), German (Conn) Ee eee 12,500]Santa Fé, Argentina_-____ 50,000|Schlettstadt, Germany... 10,604 

East Africa*__.------- 22,215 San Giovanni Persiceto, Santa Maria (in Bulacan), Schmalkalden, Germany_. 10,018 
Salaga, Gold Coast_..--. tener Ttaly,(com.)ii22s2tes6 17,087] Philippine Islands_--_- 10,791/Schmélln, Germany_.___. 11,345 
Salama, Guatemala_-___- 11,000/con Giovanni Rotondo, Santa Maria (in Ilocos Schneidemiihl, Germany... 26,126 
Salamanca, Mexico_.--_- 15,40 T Ttaly,’ (com). _<222--2- 10,313] Sur), Philippine Islands 10,082|Schénberg (Mahrisch-), 
Salamanca, Spain___----- 29,830/con Cees Vesuviano, Santa Maria Capua Vetere, ‘Austria! se 2 eee 11,650 
Salamia, Egypt-----.--- 10,280 talyn(commjess cee saue 10,647] Italy, (com.)___-----_- 21,520|/Schénbruch, Germany____. 26,546 
Salas, Spain--.-----....- 17,200 | cratic Tndia cots oe aie 16,829|Santander, Spain-_-.-_-- 65,046|Schénebeck, Germany... 18,310 
Sale, England_-_---____. 15,004 loonerarThdia.22ccakl 11,852|Sant’Antino, Italy, (com.) 10,279|Schéneberg, Germany... 172/823 
Salé, Morocco...------.- 15,550\con Joaquin, Philippine Sant’Arcangelo di Roma- Schénefeld, Germany___. 14,879 
Salem, India_--.-----.-. OUST cEslands. secu cu reat ene 14,333] gna, Italy, (com.)-..-- 10,191]Schoterland, Netherlands, 

Salemi, Italy, (com-)_..-- 18,639|/co0 José, Costa Rica*___. 33,000|Santarem, Brazil__..___- 16,500|= (com;).5= =U eae 15,298 . 
Salerno, Italy, (com.) anne 45,689 San José, Uruguay_.._--- 12,297|Santa Rosa, Honduras... 10,888/Schramberg, Germany-_--_ 11,267 
Salford (in Lancashire), San José de Cucuta, Co- Santeramo in Colle, Italy, Schwabach, Germany__._ 11,195 — 

England =sS2oes> oa 2e- 231,357)" lombia __-_-.....-.--- 10;000)'="(com.) ee ese 14,641)Schweidnitz, Germany.__ 31,329 
Salg6-Tarjan, Hungary ~~ 13,600)c,, Juan, Argentina_____ 15,262|Santiago, Chile*________- 403,775|Schweinfurt, Germany___ 22,194 
Salisbury England__---- 21,21/\sna Juan, Philippine Is- Santiago, Dominican Re- Schwelm, Germany_____. 20,438 
Salon, France--..-.-.---- 14,050 Hd 35 ape eee ee AN, 223} pubbics soe suena eee 12,000/Schwenningen, Germany. 15,411 
Saloniki (Salonica),Greece174,000|5,5 Juan, Porto Rico*__. 48,716/Santiago, Panama_____-- 13,081)Schwerin, Germany._./__ 42,519 
Salsomaggiore, Italy, (com.) 12,456/c, 4 Juan Bautista, Mexico 12,327|Santiago de Compostella, Schwerte, Germany__-__- 00,000 
Salta, Argentina_..._-._- 40,000/San” Juan de ‘Bocboc,  ” Spain Wee. seaseepesece 24,660}Schwientochlowitz, Ger- 

Saltillo, Mexico - - 35,414) philippine Islands._._ 11,853 Santiago de Cuba, Cuba_- 60,857) many,,__....._-.----- 16,167 
Salto, Uruguay - 19,788 Sankaranayinarkovil, In- Santiago del Estero, Ar- ~ Sciacca, Italy, (com.).... 21,482 
Salur, India____--- 16,230 be: Gig Sho. fotee Sieh ae 16775) Vigentinaaiesa see ee 15,000/Scunthorpe, England_____ 10,170 
Saluzzo, Italy, (com 15,979/Sankt Ingbert, Germany - 17,278|Santipur, India___.___ --- 26,898) Scutari (Skutari), Albania¥ 30,000 
Salvatierra, Mexico 10,262\sankt Pélten, Austria-.. 21,661|Santo Domingo, Domini- Scutari (Skutari), Turkey 
Salzburg, Austria___ 36,188)San Lazzaro Parmense, can Republic¥__.__.... 22,000] in'Asia_.____.__2_2._- 80,000 — 
Salzwedel, Germany 14,427) Italy, (com.)...--.---- 10,094)Santo Domingo, Philip- Seaham Harbour, England 15,757 
Samalkot, India__ 16,015/san Laicar de Barrameda, pine Islands... .-.-__- 10,075}Sebastopol (Sevastopol), 

Samana, India__- 10,205} Spain aie. shate ee 22,331|Santos, Brazil__________- 90,000} “Russia __- 77,500- 

, Samanud, Egypt- 17,408/San Lucas, Bolivia____..- 10,560|San Vicente, Salvador---- 23,064|Sebenico, Austria 
Samara, Russia -. 145,568]}San Luis, Argentina_-____ 14,000/San Vito al Tagliamento, Sebnitz, Germany 
Samarang, Java-.------. 96,660\San Luis, Philippine Is- Italy, (com.)...------ - 10,803/Secondigliano, Italy, 
Samarinda, Borneo..-... 10000 nds. oie 10,067/San Vito dei Normanni, com.) 
Samarkand, Russia in Asia 89,697/san Luis Potosi, Mexico... 82,946| Italy ........-..-.-. 13,068]Secunder 
Sambalpur, India___--_-. 870\San Marco in Lamis, Sao Felix, Brazil_._....- 25,000/Sedan, France 
Sambas, West Borneo_.- 12,096 Ataly;"(com.)s82-e sees 17,339/Sao Francisco, Brazil... 20,000|Sedgley, 
enbiinl, Iadia.e. - 39,715/san Marino, San Marino* 1,500|S40 Leopoldo, Brazil... 28,812|Segesvar (Schas | 
Sambhar, India _ - __ - 10,873/San Martin de Provensals, Sao Luiz (Maranhao), ungary ‘q 
Sambiase, Italy, (com.) _- 10,559 . a és 


no.) - paid es ly eae raze Gt oe au eel Stes ,000}Segovia, Spain ‘ 
Sambor (Zombor), Austria 20,257 * eyes xu Sa phones 450,000 
Samsun, Turkey in Asia. 35,000 San Miguel, Philippine Is 0 Paulo, Brazil ER Peay _{Seeo), French West 


Ss 
Sana, Turkey in Asia... 20,000/san Miguel, Salvador... 25,446|Sara, Philippine Islands... 11,366|Seicli, Italy, (com 
San Angel, Mexico__._--- ree San Miguel qd’ Allenda, Saragossa (Zaragoza), Selb, Germany__ 
San Bartolomé, Mexico. 14,700 Mexico = sueeraes LO;S85/i) Spin: 20a. ae 111,704|Sembiem, India : 
San Benedetto del Tronto, San Miniato, Italy, (com.) 20,542|Sarajevo (Bosna-Serai), Semipalatinsk, Russia in . 
italy (cOma)s. 2 snes 10,081|san Nicandro Garganico, Austria-Hungary_____- 51,919). Abiay ecco al NaN s pea eo ae 
San Benedetto Po, Italy, Ttaly, (com.).2 2050224 11,250/Saransk, Russia_________ 16,100/Semlin (Zimony), Hungary 17,131 | 
Coates 9) Peeks ae Saree es 11,754/San Nicolas, Argentina_. 13,000|Sarapul, Russias we see 21,500|Sendagaya, Japan___ 207 
San Carlos, Philippine Is- San Nicol4s (in Ilocos Saratof, Russia_.____.._- 217,418|Sendai, Japan______.___. 97,944 
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Tiibingen, Germany 11,475|Viadana, Italy, (com.)_-. 16,812|Volo, Greece___._..____. 23,563 
Tuburan, Philippine Is- k 40,000/Vianna do Castello, Por- Vologda, Russia_.___-.__ 38,700 
andes. 2-225 Sets ES 20,923 stugal 3 17 esse eae 10,486/Volsk, Russia___________ 36,150 
Tucuman, Argentina 14,340) Viareggio, Italy_________ 21,128] Voorst, Netherlands, (com.) 10,766 
Tuguegarao, Philippine Is- lasma (Vyazma), Russia 17,250]Voronezh, Russia__._____ i 
andsse = = ==-5-- seen (Com) Sekt So Ree 119,006] Viatka (Vyatka), Russia. 44,114 Vosnesensk, Russia._____ 14,750 
Tukh Dalka, Egypt 15,200} Viborg, Denmark________ ,885|Vrania, Servia_.__...___ 11,439 
Tula, Russia ____ wdaceeee 1 47,114|Viborg, Russia__________ 27,765|Vratza, Bulgaria________ 15,230 
Tulcea, Roumania 10,009] Vicenza, Halyio22- see 54,559|Vyasama, Russia______~ 15,500 
Tulle, France : 1 is 10;432\Vich, Spaing. 2.225 2a Vyatka (Viatka), Russia. 44,114 
Tultcha, Roumania_-_____ 21,764|Uwadshima (Uwajima), Vichy, France 15,315|Vyerny, Russia in Asia___ 36,401 
Tumkur, India_____-_--- PL SSSa yepan. ool. L eae 11,000} Victoria (in Espirito Santo), Wadhwan, India_________ 16,223 
Tunbridge Wells, England 35,697|Uxbridge, England______ 1O;674) > Brazilven ee 12,000) Wai, India 
Tung-chau, Lie ees os 100,000) Uyeda, Japan_______.___ 24,843] Victoria, Hongkong*_____ 
Tunghwan, China__.____ 70,000)Uzensk (Novo), Russia... 16,000|Victoria (in Tamaulipas), 
Tung-kuan, China_______ 120,000) Vadi, India ..-...... 22. 10213 le Mexicon: ooo ae 
ase tinis* > SS. 227,519|Vadnagar, India_________ 13,716] Victoria, Philippine Islands 14,945|Wakefield, England 
Turaiyur, India_______.- 12,870|Vaduz, Liechtensteint___ 1,206|Vidin, Bulgaria_________ 
Turin, Italy, (com.)_-_.__- 427,106;Valdepefias, Spain_______ 23,568/Vienna (Wien), Austria*2,031,498|Wald, Germany 
‘Turka, Austria ....<<_.- 10,000] Valdivia, Chile__________ 17,681)Vienne, France__________ 
Tiirkeve, Hungary_______ 13,097}Valence (in Dréme), France 28,112]Vien-tiane, French Indo- 
PRurm Austria... i225 15,125) Valencia, Spain._..22___ 2O8k348) MiChing- abn fea et ee 
Turnhout, Belgium_-_____ 23,742|Valencia, Venezuela______ 25,000] Viersen, Germany_______ 


---- 10,684/Vigan, Philippine Islands 


Tuticorin, India 28,048] Valetta, Malta*_________ 22,882|Vigevano, Italy, (com.)_- 
Tuttlingen, Germany_.-- 15,862/Valguarnera Caropepe, 120, Opaln= thee aces 
Tuxtla, Mexico____ -- 10,239}. Italy, (com.)..-_.22__. 13,392] Vilich, Germany__._.___. 
uy, Spain... 2225 -.11,200}Valk (Walk), Russia_____ 11,900] Vilkomir, Russia__._____ 
Tuyama, Japan 15,241}Valladolid, Philippine Is- Villach, Austria. ....__. 
‘uzla, Bosnia, BROShe ae Lao sooo 0,550} Villa del Pilar, Paraguay_ 
Figscary ==. ea 11,333] Valladolid, Spain_______- 75,000) Villalba, Spain eee eee 
Tver, Russia-_ 22. - 22-2 62,700} Vallecas, Spain_..__.____ 10,156]Villa Nova de Gaia, Por- 
Twickenham, England___ 29,367|Valle de Santiago, Mexico 12,737 ugal see oe 2 
Tyldesley (with Shakerley), Malls; Spain: —-2.5-2o2.- 12,690] Villa Nova de Linea,Brazil 10,000]Wanstead, England 
mgland ss: - 52. 222226 15,582|Valparaiso, Chile_______- 196,596]Villanueva de la Serena, 
Tynemouth, England_-_-- 58,816)/Van, Turkey in Asia_____ 35,000} _ Spain. ....----.-.--.- 
au (Nagyszombat), Vaniyambadi, India____- 12,005) Villanueva y Geltra, Spain A 
Munvary ess esas eee 15,163] Vannes, France_....-___. 23,561|Villa Rica, Paraguay. -_- 25,000) Warora, India_____._____ 10,626 
Ubeda-Spain= . 2.24.5. 22,078] Vanves, France__...--_. 12,265] Villarrobledo, Spain____-- 10,200) Warrington, England____ 72,166 
Uccle, Belgium._...-..-- 26,979|Varasdin, Hungary -_-_-- 13,398) Villasis, Philippine Islands 12,660|Warsaw, Russia. ______-- 872,485 
Udaipur, India _-....--_ 45,976|Varazze, Italy, (com.)_.. 10,330) Villaviciosa, Spain____--- 23,273] Warwick, England____._. 11,858 
Udamalpet, India_....-_ 10,503|Varese, Italy, (com.)__.. 21,605|/Villefranche (Rhéne), Wasmes, Belgium_______ 15,594 
Uddevalla, Sweden___._- 42:851| Varna, Bulgaria.= 2 - ALON eirance see apa eee nas 16,031)Waterford, Ireland_____- 27,430 
Udine, Italy, (com.) -.--- 47,617|Varttirayiruppu, India___ 13,131]Villena, Spain__..______- 14,100}Waterloo with Seaforth, 
Ueda; Japan = 22222 .2--.5 23,838|Vasa (Nikolaistad), Russia 22,443]Villeneuve-sur-Lot, France 13,540} England______________ 26,396 
Wide Russia. se 2 ee 103,500] Vasilkof, Russia__._._.__. 21,500 Villeurbanne, France____- 42,526] Watford, England_______ 40,939 
Uitenhage, Union of South Vasteras, Sweden 20,881) Villingen, Germany___..- 10,924 Wath upon Dearne, England 11,823 
PERCH Se Mesos ra 12,193)Vasto, Italy, (com.).-.-- 14,827|Villupuram, India_____.- 11,263] Wattenscheid, Germany... 27,636 
Ujiji (Kavele), German Vedaranniyam, India____ 14,138}Vilna, Russia___-.- - 192,746] Wattrelos, France_.-___- 27,503 
WastAtrica.. =) 242-35 15,000/Veendam, Netherlands, Vilvorde, Belgium __ - 16,126|/Waverley, Australia___.__. 18,961 
Ujiyamada (Jamada), (Cont. eee ee 12,195]Vina del Mar, Chile . 26,262|Wazirabad, India___ 18,069 
apeteseas-ses-- = 37,539] Vejér de lafFrontera, Spain 11,300|Vincennés, France__- - 38,586]Wealdstone, England__._ 11,923 
Ujjain, India.__-----_--- 39,892)]Vejle, Denmark________. 17,261] Vinnitsa, Russia___..._-- 47,841|Wednesbury, England____ 28,103 
Uipest, Hungary_..----- 55,197] Velbert, Germany--.-...- 23,134|Viramgam, India__.__._- 18,952|Weert, Netherlands,(com.) 10,090 
Uleaborg Russia.....--- 20,896|Velez, Colombia_..-...-- 14,000) Viravanallur, India___-_- 17,327) Wegrow (Wengrow), Russia 11,500 
: 56,109} Velez, Servia_.__.....--- 15,624] Virudupatti, India______. 16,837|Weiden, Germany__.___- 14,921 
10,423]Vélez Malaga, Spain -... 24,308/Visby, Sweden____.-_.-. 10,117)Weimar, Germany--_---- 34,582 
41,678] Vélez Rubio, Spain ...... 10,200) Vishny Volotchok, Russia. 17,000)Weinheim, Germany-_-__- 14,170 
80,131]Velish, Russia_..._._---.. _ 15,000] Visnagar, India__---_--- 17,268]Weipert, Austria___.__-- 11,834 
12,925] Velletri, Italy, (com.)_... 21,843]Vitebsk, Russia______..- 103,840] Weissenfels, Germany__- 33,581 
15,943]Vellore, India__...-.---- 43,537)Viterbo, Italy, (com.)_--- 23,299 Weissensee, Germany.-.- 40,337 
15,549]/Velsen, Netherlands, (com.) 18,232] Vitoria, Spain_._._-.-..- 32,899] Weisskirchen (Fehértem- Aceh 
13,109}Vempalle, India__._.__-- 10,793) Vitré, France____---..-- 10,092) plom), Hungary_..-.-- 1,52 
16,919 Vengurla, India_________ 19,018] Vitry-sur-Seine, France... 11,497/Weiszstein, Germany_.-- 11,116 
; Venice, Italy, (com.)__--- 160,719] Vittoria, Italy, (com.)_... 31,264/Weiszwasser, Germany-_-- ag 
11,000] Venkatagiri, India_____-- 13,302] Vittorio, Italy, (com.).--- 21,421 Weitmar, German ees plat 
13,533]Venlo, Netherlands,(com.) 17,102|Vivero, Spain__-.------- 12,900| Wellingborough, cae ee 
17,355|Ventimiglia, Italy, (com.). 14,690/Vizagapatam, India_._... 40,892 Wellington, New Zealan en 
11,450|Vera Cruz, Mexico..__.- 40,000] Vizianagram, India.____. 37,270|Wels, Austria___-....--- oe 
27,155] Veraval, India_....-.--. 16,775|Vizzini, Italy, (com.)---.- 20,858|Wembley, England___._- Lan nos 
45,610 Vercelli, Italy, (com.)_... 31,903]Vlaardingen, Netherlands, Wenchau, oon ROE Ae se 
12,237|Verden, Germany _--_---- 10:064|| <\(Comn)- 22 nese acon 21,885}Wenlock, England___.__- Dae 
13,307| Verdun, (surMcuse), France 21,706|Vladikavkas, Russia... 76,225 tr corey Seemeee net 
Urdaneta, Philippine Is- Veria, (Berea) Greece... 12,000|Vladimir, Russia__._.... 39,175|Werden, asta ee oes +pik 
lands! ------ 20,544|Verkne Uralsk, Russia... 14,500 via vo Russia bias Naber oat ae ermany aaiae 
Wess (Orta), Turkey <a sauce ig ay ee eee ea Ne cdara : Netherisads, : Wernigerode, Germany__- 18,359 ; 
Asimetsee a sat tis 40,000}Veroli, Italy, (com.)_---- 13,974 Noes ee i Re aie 21,363|Wesel, Ge Se iee ahaa 
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West BAasiod, England_ 11,632]Wishaw, Scotland____-_. 25,263] Yanina i paninay. Greece. 20,000|Zafaran Boli,Turkey inAsia 10,000 
West Bromwich, England 68,332}/Wismar, Germany_______ 24,378}Yanphing (Yenping), Zagazig, Egypt--..-.--_- 35,000 
Westervik (Vastervik), Withington, England____- 36,202). Chinave eae er ere -150,000/Zagrab (Agram), Hungary 79,038 

Swedenfotie yas aes 10,508]Witkowitz, Austria______ 23,157|Yarkand, China_.______- 60,C00|Zahleh, Turkey in Asia__ 15,000 
West Ham, England____- 289,030] Witten, Germany_______. 37,450 Yarmouth (Great Yar- Zala Egerszeg, Hungary. 10,844 
West Hartlepool, England 63,923)Wittenberg (in Saxony), mouth), England ____- 55,905|Zalenze, Germany--__-___- 15,150 
Westhoughton, England__ 15,046} Germany____________- 22,419] Varoslaf, Russia___..___- 111,876|Zamora, Mexico_________ 15,116 
sad ea Mare, Eng- Wittenberge, Germany___ 20,600] Yarumal, Colombia_____ 21,250 Zamora, Spaities 22 CS ae 16,487 

eRe ere 23,235|Wloclawak, Russia .--._ 37,416|Yatsushiro, Japan_.-._-- 11,100|Zante, Greece____--___-- 13,580 
Westatlling wer, Nether- Woking, Engl Andee 24,808|Yaval, Indial-2.22 212) 11,448|Zanzibar, Zanzibar Pro- 

Jands, (com.)..-22222. 16,519] Wolfenbiittel, Germany__ 18,934|Yawata, Japan sagen sie 29:767 1. tectorate tea yn= ae meass 35,260 
Wetteren, Belgium ____-- 16,311] Wolstanton United, Eng- Vela, Spans aaseueees 23,046|Zapotlan, Mexico______- 18,000 
Wetzlar, Germany_______ 13-380\- land 8 ee ease ey rete 27 S35 |Veisk, sRdssids sean eee 48,404|Zapotlanejo, Mexico____- 20,750 
Wexford, Ireland__..-__- 11,455|Wolverhampton, England 95,328 Yekaterin! urg (Ekaterin- Zara, Austria'aie ss cee 36,604 
Weymouth and Melcombe Wombwell, England_____ 17,536] burg) Russia _____.-__ 70,000|Zaragoza (Saragossa), 

Regis, England___._-_- 22,324] Wonsan, Chosen (Korea). 17,138 mea (Ekaterin- Spanien gael, 19 
Whickham, England. ___- 18,332|Wonseradeel, Netherlands, af); Russias 8 217,850|Zaraza, Venezuela Be Ns 10,000 
Whitby, England_______- V4-130|2 en ma: joe eee yes 12,847 abee (Elabuga), Zhataz, Austriassesssae 10,000 
Whitehaven, England____ 19,044 Woodford (in Essex), Eng- Russia. -,..-.-.----- 10,000]/Zehlendorf, Germany____ 16,864 
Whitley and Monkseaton, Mori ae ee at sami 18,496|Yelets (Jelets), Russia... 58,000/Zeilah (Zeyla), French 

Binglaridiaa sane 14,407)Wood Green, England__. 49,369)Yelisavetgrad (Elizavet- Somalilandiss 2222222 15,200 
Whittington and Newbold, Woodstock, Transvaal, grad), Russia nee 75,850|Zeist, Netherlands, (com.) 12,806 

Ragland=2) o-oo soc 17,213} Union of South Africa_ 30,000 Valsavetpel (Elizavetpol), Zeitz, Germanyi = elseeee 33,096 
Widnes, England_______- 31,541|Woolahra, Australia_____ 1D SiO) eAKussia cee eee eee 60,454/Zele, "Belgium stg ey eae _ 14,302 
Wien (Vienna), Austria* 2,031, 1498 Worcester, England______ 47,982|Yellandlapad, India_____- 12,377|Zenjan, Persia... 5.22.2 24,100 
Wiener-Neustadt, Austria 32,874] Workington, England____. 25,092)Yemmiganur, India a ee 13,890|Zenta, Hungary_________ 29,666 
Wiesbaden, Germany ____109, 002}Worksop, England_______ 20,387} Yenchau, China_________ 60,000/Zerbst, Germany________ 19,210 
Wiesdorf, Germany Eee 15,363]Worms, Germany _____. — 46,819|Yeni Chehir, Turkey in Zeulenroda, Germany___. 10,389 
Wigan, England________- 89,152|Worsborough, England___ HO SORA Asia tet aes teen 23,500|Zgierz, Russia__.._._.__. 19,124 
lad acid eae Nether- Worsley, England______. 13,906/Yenping (Yanphing), Zhitomir, pore Se ee 92,580 

Tands;(com) 2502 2. oe 12,232\Worthing, England______ 30,305 Ghia oe ae eet ere ee 200,000) Zifta, Egypt_....._.___- 15,850 
Wij a ( re Chosen Wrexham, Wales___-.--- 18,377) Veola india se. ya eee 16,555 Zilleh Citehy, Turkey in 

Korea) ioe ie ey. 13,215}Wrschowitz, Austria_____ 24,646] Yeotmal, India___-______ 10,549) 0 Asia [sc ee 27,000 
Wilhelmsburg, Germany. 28,225|Wuchang, China________ 500,000} Yeovil, England A ahs ar 13,759|Zimony (Semlin), Hungary~ 17, 131 
Wilhelmshaven, Germany 35,042}Wuchau, China_________ 59,000] Yezd, Dengan ties oe ree 45,000|Zinder (Sinder), French ; 
Willebroeck, Belgium._-- 11,906}Wuhu, China__________- 122,000 Ving-tsze, Manchuria 22 60,000), Sahara. 22 esas ee 10,000 
Willenhall, England_____ 18, 844|Wiilfrath, Germany_ ___- 10,103}Yochau, China____.-...- 20,000 Zipaquira, Colombia___._ 11,000 
Willesden, England______ 154,214] Wurno, Ni yeria ese 15,000 Yokkaichi, Japan le 25222 30,704|Zitacuaro, Mexico_______ 11,100 
Williamstown, Australia. 12,114|Wiirselen, Germany______ 13, ,084 Yokohama, Japan ote 394,303!Zittau, Germany pee dene I 37,084 
Wilmersdorf, Germany___109. 716 Wiirzburg, Germany_____ 84’ 496] Yokosuka, ‘Japan EERE RT? 1 70,964 Zizkow, Austria sc 72,173 
Wimbledon, "England. --- 54,966]Wurzen, Germany______- 18,582) Vola, Nigeria____ _. 15,000 Zlatoust Saas ‘ 
Winburg(Wynburg), Union Wycombe (Chipping-), ~ Yonago, Japan___ FS A2 SOO RUSSIA eclaaitels . 34,205 

of South Africa__..... 16,000] England ________.____ 0,387| Yonezawa, Japan_____-_- 35,380|Zlocz6w, Austria_._.--.. 10,000 
Winchester, England_____ 23, 378 Wye on ots ins Yongsan, Chosen (Korea), 50, ne Znaim, Austria-. 2 -oe 18,750 
Windhoek, German S. W. Union of rica _ 16,000} York, England__________ 82,282|Zolotonosha, Russia_____- 10,550 

Atnicat oR oases ts Xanthus (Xanthie), Tur- Ypres, Belgium_._____-- 17,409|Zombor, Hungary_.____- 30,593 
Windsor, England 15,370) sikey im“Asia Joe cet 18,000/Ystad, Sweden___..____- 11,684|Zoppot, Germany______ -~ 15,015 
Winschoten, Netherlands, Xochimilco, Mexico-_____ 30,093 Yunnan, Chita pase ee 150, 000|Zoungouldak, Turkey in 

(comi.) 25 o-oo eee 11,202|Yakoba, Nigeria__._____ 70,000] Yuriev (Dorpat), Russia’. ./44;140|"" Asia’ Joa eee ees 25,000 
Winsford (in Cheshire), Yalta, Risen tl siease 23,000}Yuyao, China____._._..- 60,000|Zuffenhausen, akpaslon 12,752. 

England---2-__-----2- 10,770] Yamagata, Japan_______- 42,234|Zaandam, Netherlands, Zurich, Switzerland _____- 199,733 
Winterswijk, Netherlands, Yamaguchi, Japan_______ 21100] 2e(Gom:) gees ee oeeeee 24,579 Tats Netherlands, 

(eee ieee pera 13,352 Yamboli (Jamboli), Bulgariats, eS Zaborge, Germany___-_-- 27-0651. (coms) = soe 18,313 
Winterthur, Switzerland__ 25, 250 Yanagawa, Japan______- 0|Zabrze, Germany______-- 63,373|Zweibrticken, Germany .. 15,215 
Wioclawsk, Russia__.___- 25) 000] Yandoon, India_________ ae Zacatecas, Mexico. ....i2 25,900|Zwickau, Germany os ete 73, 542 


Wisbech, England. ._____ 10,822|Yang, China__...____-__ 15° 000 Zacatecoluca, Salvador_.. 24,944|Zwolle, Netherlands .(com.) 34,055 
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PRINCIPAL UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


sagt Approx. No. 
State Tnstitution Denomination Location of tudents 
Alans Meiikeareotes rds Univ. GbaAlabamac'S a cvicacnseeee ate te Nonsech: seosne nea University....... 700 
NTRP ok Me aes ohare PAA TSAS lished. widiaiewwls eutectessiens Mee pee Urea Payetteville.. cite. qeconees 900 
Cal RPM lavovents dre praete ss alitoritiansc aes-sc Meee MeN ee ee BR se eles ee Berkeleysschis cokes. ee 8,180 
MLE bese teeeees ef Southern California............. AVE aairhaterititerais sister eee LosAnigelesit.t seis css piiacanioas 3,000 
Dries ecevslare stele Leland Stanford Junior Univ............,«Nonsect..............Stanford Univ................ 1,893 
Col ee Nias a Univ. OG Oloradow swe tx is av wean eos Cetera ne eer nc Boulde tid aor ucts newark eee 400 
Mavens eintsena one eatin BPIEIIVEL vitae ane atele via boat crdate Mala MMe) Loe toe c:d a ties dete UMIVERSIENUP ATIC: choo aeteen 1,300 
ons. 03's! Ha eee Valen Rive metn rcs 2,5, os she «sabe ihaes tae es INONSECtiteasivacescs New Havens, (oahiancs caeenateee 3.289 
FO Oo Oe ee eres George Washington Univ................5 Daioh palaieto censors eee Washington.¢) a sss.caes sere 1,700 
7 Ee See ete ae Howard Univ. (Colored)...........20000. VAN ae ts Gin ers a PT ee oe es eR 1,600 
Bilasthst ates Rio Johnubustetsany Unived . 265. hates dees deres Paptscc. oma aeaiseeok DeGandives saad: ois scenes os 500 
Garren pita ta. ss eae Univ. OR GOEOTRIAS Nain dates’ + s'e018 00 ae cudans DNORSeCE ie ates ahs = Athens yey aersae wel vajeaersl toe viaie 800 
MB oey-1y)a0s ison Oe BEBO leg ave aha te ans sistant werntoers dR Se neacmeicear Moscoy ras victnek oat sin sin tater 600 
PE iaite hse veciereee ee iicagORe va stet socio a neenra ii SEM Biabcterala tea aise Ghitagos ote sick ocairteneatees 7,131 
PENT P WAR To eto  clives coe Wayolanlrivaste de cslcivcjeje eteied arbaletaaleneias RG oles cu ek dene tine caters alee eciaercorente ya 214500 
Rea tte no cis gierats James: Millikin Univ. .2!. oc 5.2 os meine ce ves PTSD sciescieiot ow ve eave Decatubasae wt aac: weenie ie 1,250 
Sete cteiccsioiais whith Sivas Northwestern! Univ. 5.06 ssccc cee nce scess ENE SEE ticle at aren Bvanstontvn tht saphadoceemearcie 4,072 
eee ae Shas inten Unive Or MMOs meats a ecice aches sities INonsetter Rea. tsc eens. Urbatia seatinc cuneate ", 5,664 
NCEE is ebelaarosie teh Drrdigwat Ua iy ee ae a orpavels oie scyaleve Malelaree Ce Os re errs pees Bloomingéone anise seeelaclsicle sare 2,163 
PERM Behe cibieis aca ae le PAU WAU Vee rsie late feisiarcisfaleieists vfelersiuisioyals Mie TB Swahastreg cote. aickecerats Greencastle<t aca sioetioktes vee 1,100 
SEIERS Ea aranie soit tiee MECC SU IVs reletath arersbria’s tieusisholalerajtie's |» teloress Nonsect............-. Lafayettess is sacs actost oaiiagn 2,500 
SeEEMOE cl cratevats ose & Univerok Notre Dames dese ccwvshle ce voters RACH aaa gh sane Notre: Damier scavesioisie sscrereeynr 1,100 
eee chWecny cacti en WalparaisocUnivinia it. sieyjp no on cteeeileinieieles Nonsectitec..esesheiw < Valparaiso nevelete vsietsiom ocslsr« eieinle 6,000 
Recta thevsliove Oe arnt State University of Iowa.............0-0- Ma eave Neieierth weit LOW: GIL arte Herbit or iae Serereislon meee LOS 
MT IMATOLPADSAS Pisco). sce sors ade sve yea sroetors RN Wiis cakes Soho’ Lsaieyrence) nities oets ein seine ae 2,600 
Kansas. Wesleyan Univ.....:.0..s0ceceees I hy 7 Doras Pees Exes ee Salina 2ataeviesecn caneaaninemans 950 
StatesUnive ot wentucky s 528i uw eesc. ee INONSECE iecclekicase pe Léxingtontciva histereeeaivene on 1,300 
Tulane Univ. of Louisiana.............4. CE) ees er New Orleans: e/00 ccotecicdee + 2,441 
ANNIVER MAING Rete co sista cin atte wtb:it ore. atele:s eC eon Orone syrso eles cata eee hee tere 1,200 
Jobos Hopkins: Univ. .\. 55). 2.\5.\nsieshes os Bee Peo ntinis atarsrateiele, 3 Baltimore saa. cses Soe celceeiod 1,374 
BOSbOUEMO Vict ano atajcte s baiows ia ccerbyes erareans MIS Bia gsc ctue cision ere Boston. (c:2) 101s vive is eimiele sinle oie 1,900 
Harvart nite ccs tis dese we essere ieee cies INonsectey sshtosts os aches Cambridgéze.. dena uuechiepias 6,411 
Univ. of Michigan. .....-......+-s.2s055 OS oie a heigl Maa: gud Ano ‘Arbory,.. 220 tasers esees 6,319 
fs MVE MESES ev 75) eteo nidiefsrea avaiolr sie SS id arated ersto's cn Minneapolis............-..+.. 4,484 
os Mississippi. .......42...+-0-ees id eon Aeron University... ..6000.22-20% 600 
. Se (MDIsSOlitbas s&s eeeels om ateih ohi wrereieus ars) as ie ON Columbia tojere tse cterereiaie nisiete 3,385 
Sb. Wowis UMVas aise ee cas telesie eee moines Rn Gi Wceciies sachs Ste dMlowisy tip ectine corcometia cles 1,500 
Washington UB. ¢ ia secs seins scale osinns Nonsect:s <i cies sscnts A alate Aisiecgyesel vistdieleinielo\e ole 2,000 
Uinivet Nebraska us c/<ic.0 sic ein s:s)o she oe slo's Ee aioe warcrvneselelarscaxs Lincoln... ....0.eseeceersecece 3,199 
Princeton, Univ... vi... 50668 chan naiete terete MD Ee Loe nO BUSCUE Princeton's =f. scies somleistsiide® © 1,641 
Cornell Univ... ......2.eses eee eeee teres SO icra ws oi soleretatelote Tthacas ack Ne tec meeece sete tale 5,939 
Colaba UDIVars 1/5 sieiesbcadislayeisischa isan cee COR Rare aC New York a vob Bia ena ra ates te petens 11,294 
POc MAIO NIV adele caer wre tse ss Salticle CA AA Aen eS aoa tenet eres er eees i 
INR WR OLICRU Ol Wires ore ec'o io. tipbs.le'e shoiciain trslete INSEE CE ils cece arose coon oat otumbslTol oly oleneleayavorerarereterar ae 6,142 
SI ACHSE MEV ciate Mave» Sluis werslela cio ale oletein's ber eeeee eens Syracuset ces so qeistaiiseeicrstecetecre 3,913 
Univ. cf North Carolina...........0..585 fdas e ee eenes Chapel Hill ovate Savane 1,000 
nee OCNOLEh eaOtanss ctelsls cierliisl lem icine 9 a © | tele'e'vie clenareta stele UDIVEESIEY eoiere late leistete ie vists rarer 800 
Ohio Northern Univ.........+.-..- ORE 6 PS OWA ee eeoeetod ans IAGATS antes so btneoe ae eine 300 
Ora We sears orortienlvs sieteies p1a/aley elle vsisieiehel> Nonsect abe oie eas (a atebeiay® Athens, .........20eseceeeee pet 
Univ. of Cincinnati.............--eeeeeee ¥ We BENG oe @incionatiittas acc seeeee se cele sinc 
Ohio State Univ...........c2ceeseeeee eee wee e ee ee eee Columbus tic sstsettcee esas) ore nea 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ.........-...++e+see5 MBs os vecaraty een Delaware........-.s2-eeeeeee 08 
PCTS LRU ciecieel seteisl fe cieielaya sieiacgreteveie/t14 Baplor nite bss sna a0 « Granville Ssioec oereeesien els ta aon 
peat Min Aes Gen nepocane Dara: Oc Card INGnseChe nessa ert Oxforde: ceri siete tool ole wretere xe es 
USEIUW NOLS WOOSEET © ore in.c a1s s'clo: x drstores/s\ethre)aivys Presb stactncieie ws steionctsse Wooster cioleisieice ofeteine'aotntaers ols ere 
RG Soa cs te erecale's cts oie stators eels Nonsect, padres ahetetnrate:s Wormiam see o.\cluardsjoiae tate ore 4 
MOSER COROT Cass Pelernd ae coterie stale Lam cht lelefe arstm ttalsiafate Hugene.........ecessesesceees 1,300 
> Oregon. ......----+00: pe 
Bucknell: Unive. 0.2. cce wees ec seeseneeees Ba ptataye cise soetse ates Rewisburdiasctecnee ss tie ation As! 
PTetple POUL vias ccs uiels ogress lain'e og Asie mie ons Nonsect Ms epee eh ea ee Philadelp Hoa ere chen teats pr 
Univ. of Pennsylvania... .... 6.00.20. 0ee8 teense eeees ey, esa henge Bae 
: Univsot Pittsburgh 2schemaeseamevinne SS) adedea eames eae Py ie Rte ME Tee quae 
Tehaeh cas? 19/0) oh ORION oc Ree eet Olt es BEB Ga icra atotetccn viele teeters rovi ace IP arciakuicka trap acet acters eee gies 
Univ. of Tennessee... 66... eee seer ee eees Nonsect.. nd Sat eeatetens Knoxville. Se ces eee tk 
i" Lincoln Memorial Univ:..........+-++++5 eee seen prec n AD aieiecerscreietepeiey wae 
ar, an TOXaS... esse eee s eee e esses eens HNMR eee Clie WK Riana bce Cio trees oe eth 
‘alte [Baylot Univin ts saicietre sis oc cep cans ble o + DADErs 650 vg 00 rslereties WACO. oe S83 sie cieeie tice tie niatio’ ; 
SI MOP OU ERED cereals oe aos slow siesbis\elafevarels, 67> Nonsect salelbverciga eeiwaee Pannen Olby Ae aan ciecie are det 
fone! EMIOME Me Bie, fewls islets vet srale Bie’ » fe tata e eee be a on. Ca tlhe one 
« WAY SANT av 'eistcia'e'c,s/els areas Woh tla he, Ho ete t et eneg ene Cc te dae Bhicc er omilehinee Ratt 
fe WWashinetor iil. #2 vices ata s sie" nate teeeeer es co Coat or ne naar. Hts 
se West Virginia nets. SERS he Biche e'<.e katte eee ees eoweniont Bettas Be sem A ac 1 
te Weeansin Se Rae Pare carhel oe. win ted whe, clareiers Ae a Py ei en arcote: copies AT toon 
Marquette Univ... NN eto ner a at endiegis ta Ren Coorareggita ccastaeisiera cE Waukee. ...e0-6 rake stent ae 
a 
a - 
_ 4 
“¢ 
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TABLE OF MOVABLE FEASTS, ETC.—1890-1950 
By Berlin H. Wright 
Sundays 
Bacter After 

Vear | Septuagesima Ash Ascension | Pentecost ea Og 
nda: q on 

pandas, ie red Golden} Fpact,.| Sunday} Easter ced a & = & 

No. ‘| Letter Day Bo gv 

1890 February 2 | February 19 10 9 E April 6 | May 15 | May 25 5 26 
1891 January 25 | February 11 11 20 D March 29 | May 7 | May 17 26 Di 
1892 February 14 | March 2 12 1 C B| April 17 | May 26 | June 5 23 24 
1893 January 29 | February 15 13 12 A April 2 | May 11] May 21 26 27 
1894 January 21 | February 7 14 23 G March 25 | May 3 | May 13 27 28 
1895 February 10 | February 27 15 4 F April May 23 | June 2 24 25 
1896 February 2 | February 19 16 15 E_D| April ‘5 | May 14 | May 24 25 26 
1897 February 14 | March 3 17 26 Cc April 18 | May27 | June 6 23 24 
1898 | February 6 | February 23 18 7 B April 10 | May 19 | May 29 24 25 
1899 January 29 | February 15 19 18S A April 2 | May 11 May 21 26 27 
1900 | February 11 | February 28 1 29 G April 15 | May 24} June 3] 24 25 
1901 February 3 | February 20 2 10 F April 7 | May 16 | May 26 25 26 
1902 January 26 } February 12 3 21 E March 30 | May 8 | May 18 26 Di 
1903 February 8 | February 25 4 2 D April 12 | May 21 | May 31 24 25 
1904 January 31 | February 17 5 13 C B| April 3 | May 12 | May 22 25 26 
1905 February 19 | March 8 6 24 A April 23 | June 1 | Jume 11 23 24 
1906 February 11 | February 28 7 5 G April 15 | May 24 | June 3 24 25 
1907 January 27 | February 13 8 16 F March 31 | May 9 | May 19 26 27 
1908 February 16 | March 4 9 27 E D| April 19 | May 28 | June 7 23 24 
1909 February 7 | February 24 10 8 C April 11 | May 20 | May 30 24 25 
1910 January 23 | February 9 11 19 B March 27 | May 5 | May 15 26 27 
1911 February 12 | March 1 12 0 A April 16 | May 25 | June 4 24 25 
1912 February 4 | February 21 13 11 G F| April 7 | May 16 | May 26 25 26 
1913 January 19 | February 5 14 22 E March 23 | May 1 | May 11 27 28 
1914 February 8 | February 25 15 3 D April 12 | May 21 | May 31 24 25 
~ 1915 January 31 | February 17 16 14 Cc April 4 | May 13 | May 23 25 26 
1916 February 20 | March 8 17 26 B Aj} April 23 | June 1 | June 11 23 24 
1917 February 4 | February 21 18 6 G April 8 | May 17 | May 27 25 26 
1918 January 27 | February 13 19 17 F March 31 | May 9 | May 19 26 27 
1919 February 16 | March 5 if 29 E April 20 | May 29 | June 8 23 24 
1920 February 1 | February 18 2 10 D C| March 4 | May 13 | May 23 25 26 
1921 | January 23 | February 9 3 21 B March 27 | May 5 | May 15 26 27 
1922 February 12 | March if 4 es A April 16 | May 25 | June 4 24 «25 
1923 January 28 | February 14 5 pes G April - 1 | May 10 | May 20 26 27 
1924 February 17 | March 6 6 24 F E | March 5 | May 29 | June 8 23 24 
1925 | February 8! February 25 7 5 D April 12 | May 21 | May 31 24 25 
1926 January 31 | February 17 8 16 Cc April 4 | May 13 | May 23 25 26 
1927 | February 13 | March 2 9 27 B April 17 | May 26 | June 5 23 24 
1928 | February 5 | February 22 10 8 A G| April 8 | May 17 | May 27 25 26 
1929 January 27 | February 13 if) 19 F March 31 | May 9 | May 19 26 27 
1930 | February 16 | March 5 12 0 E April 20 | May 29 | June 8 23 24 
1931 ! February 1 | February 18 13 11 D April 5 | May 14 | May 24} 25 26 
1932 | January 24.) February 10 14 22 |C B | March 27 | May 8| May 18] 26 27 
1933 February 12 | March i 15 3 A April 16 | May 25} June 4 24 25 
1934 January 28 | February 14 16 14 G April 1 | May 10 { May 20 26 27 
1935 February 17 | March 6 17 26 F «| April 21 | May 30 | June 9 23 24 
1936 February 9 | February 26 18 6 E D| April 12 | May 21 | May 31 24 25 
1937 | January 24! February 10] 19 17 € March 28 | May 6] May 16] 26 27 
1938 | February 13 | March 2 1 29 B April 17 | May 26 | June 5 23 24 
1939 February 5 | February 22 2 10 A April 9 | May 18 | May 28 25 26 
1940 | January 21 | February 7 3 21 G_F | March 24 | May 2 | May 12 27 28 
1941 February 9 | February 26 4 2 E April 13 | May 22 | June 1 24 25 
1942 | February 1 | February 18 5 13 D April 5 | May 14 | May 24 | 25 26 

1943 | February 21 | March 10 6 24 Cc April 25 | June 3 | June 13 22 23 » 
1944 February 6 | February 23 7 5 B A | April 9 | May 18 | May 28 25 26 
1945 | January 28 | February 14 8 16 G April 1} May 10 | May 20| 26 GH 
1946 | February 17 | March 6 9 27 F April 21 | May 30 | June 9] 23 24 
1947 February 2 | February 19 10 8 E April May i5 | May 25 25) 26 
1948 | January 25 | February 11 11 19 | D_C]|} March 28 | May 6]| May 16] 26 27 
1949 | February 13 | March 2] 12 0 B April 17 | May 26 | June 5| 23 24 
1950 | February 5 | February 22 13 £i6 A April 9 | May 18 | May 28 25 26 


It is quite important when speaking of the longest day of 


THE LONGEST DAY 


the year to say what part of the world we are talking about, as to a 22d, without 
will be seen by the following list. 


At Spitzbergen, it is three and one-half months. 
At London, England, and Bremen, Prussia, the longest day 


has seventeen hours. 


interruption. 


First 
’ Sunday in 
Advent 


November 30 
November 29 
November 27 
December 3 
December 2 
December 1 
November 29 
November 28 
November 27 
December 3 
December 2 
December 1 
November 30 
November 29 
November 27 
December 3 
December 2 
December 1 
November 29 
November 28 
November 27 
December 2 
December 1 
November 30 
November 29 
November 23 
December 3 
December 2 
December 1 
November 30. 
November 28 
November 27 
December 3 
December 2 
November 30 
November 29 


| November 28 


November 27 
December 2 
December 1 
November 30 
November 29 
November 27 
December 3 
December 2 
December 1 
November 29 
November 28 
November 27 
December 3 


| December 1 


‘November 30 
November 29 | 
November 28 
December 3. 
December 2 
December 1 
November 30 
November 28 
November 27 
December 3 . 


At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts from May 21st ~ 


t PETROGRAD, Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, th 
At Stockholm, Sweden, the longest day is eighteen and one- day is nineteen hours and the shortest ie aces : inaet 
half hours in length. 


At New York, the lon; 


at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen, 


At Tornea, Finland, June 2ist brings a day nearly twenty- 
two hours long, and titiente is less than three hours in jeneth 
gest day is about fifteen hours long, and. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
LATEST POPULATION FIGURES 


The following list names in alphabetical order, all incorporated places and approximately all cities and 
towns in the Dominion of Canada having two hundred or more inhabitants. The numerals at extreme right of 
columns are the latest available census figures or recent estimates. Capitals of Provinces are in capital letters. 


BR. COL. Cont’d. BR. COL. Cont’d. MANITOBA Cont’d. 


ALBERTA Cont’d. 
Dileeeee = 2~.903|Comapixes- oo DiS Ural pesee seen 1,460) P-erson..... --=---- 230 
Lloydminster ~___- Q2Corpinetmecewset 450/Trout Lake_______ 325|Pilot Mound -____+ 457 
Macleod'e..2 == 2 1,844) Cranbrook ________ 3,090] Vancouver ._____ 100,401/Plumas____.._____ 255 
Magrath. 222-0... 995) Crestoniacee sone. 300) Vernon=o soe eae 2,671|Plum Coulee - -- ---_ 380 
Manville _ .--..-.- 169]Cumberland.__--__1,237/VICTORIA_.___- 31,660)Portage la Prairie 5,892 
Medicine Hat Est.17,000/Duncans Station __ 600 Wardner 222225252 220|Rapid City -_..... 580 
Millet yee -2223-< 162/Earls Road.____.-- 300} Wellington__.__._. 370|Rathwell._.__-__- 230 
Morinville_.-__... $85/Eholt oo. Joo oes 2. 325] Vannes 600/Reston_.--------- 416 
IMunsonic. o.22—.-— 200|Enderby_..-.2---- 835 PENS mage 950 
NantonSe5. 25-0 Si EriCw ne ea sane Se 220 MANITOBA Robline eet as 350 
North Edmonton. 404 Esquimalt - .-.---- 4,001 Roland Sess. 52225— 433 
North Red Deer_-. 304/Fairview_......__ 330) Alexander. .-.....- 300] Rosenfeld_..-_-..- 225 
Blackfaldsie. 2.2525 150:Ogden vec... _---<2 530) Ferguson __.--..-- 235| Altona’ = 2s ocSss 450) Russell= s_—s2alee5 562 
Blairmore_____._- f.137 Okotoks. 2-2-0-c- 516|Fernieleess sua oe 3,146/Arden __--_--.--.. 225)St. Boniface_.-_-.- 7,483 
Bowden _. ._------ 178) Olds ae Sensis oS 917|Fort Steele_____-_- 216) Austiniaw soos anaes 260/Ste. Anne des ae 
Bow Island_..-.-- 307|Passburg.._._-.-.- 305|Go.den ..---.----+ 932) Baldurs.os-cscnee 415] Chenes__----.-- 4 
Brooks So acse8 486) Rincher ss. - === oo. 116]/Grand Forks ~~~. -- 1,577| Barrows ----.----. 245)St. George_-.----- 200 
Bruederheim ----__ 132|Pincher Creek - -__- 1,027|Greenwood.-.--.- 779| Beausejour....--.. 847|St. Jean Baptiste Patt 
Burdette. 22 3. fk 230): Ponoka ste. o san 642)Hazelton....----- 550)Belmont -...-.---. 350/St. Laurent _-.-.-- eae 
Calgary ----Est.84,000/Provost _.__.____- 329|'Hedley [<2-.-2.=-- $20) Benito —-—---<--3- 225|St aoe sess its 
Camrose..-.--=~=- 1,586/Queenstown_____-- 666)Hosmer...2.---..- 2,019) Binscarth__._-.... ri St. Pierre Jo ag oT 
Caninore.-. =. === 754|Raymond_____--.- 1,465} Kamloops-..----.. So) C12) Bintle see enae sn eo ade ehoseeeee Hale 
Meatdiiie = Fuses 2 246|Redcliffe__...---- 220|Kaslose joeeeccess 722|Boissevain -.-..-- : Shoa esos a 
ALGston.2 = =-.=5 1,207)Red Deer __..-.--- 2,118)Kelowna_....---- 1,663] Brandon_---- Est. ou Somerseta--oee--= ie 
Carmangay ..-==-- 286|Riviere Qui Barre . 190|Kitchener_...---- 235) Carberry s2e-2-.=- At ate pee rae 
Carstairs . . 22.-<2 2/0)St.Albert ._-..---- 614/Kyuquot..-_----- 350|Carman 5 a Te pete re haps er 
Raster: 25.0css=5 1,659|Sedgewick_._..._. 331)Ladner ___.__-.-.. 800/ Cartwright. .--..-. aos pay mee asa 
Gavléysc.c2ee-si= 126|Statiord]= suc lon a 985|Ladysmith__------ 3 295)Crystal City--..-- Pe gum = at PT nee 
Claresholm_-.-.-- 809|Stavely_—.- 0-45. 245|Langley Fort --.... 250 Cypress River....-- ae aa ee eLseet rae 250 
Coalhurst__------- modiStettler.waa-225_— 1,444/Langley Prairie..-. 320/Dauphin....-..-- oP ee verses aie 
Cochrane =. 25.235 395|Stirling .- ....----- §14|Eillooet 2. 2.2.2 300} Deloraine Ria a sed ae on. ore a 
@oleman'. - . 92552 < 1, 557jstony Plame so... 505)Lulu Island__.--.- sats Dominion City ---- ae aeescon aoe pt 
Coronation _~----- 1,200)Strathcona - ---.- 5,579/ Lytton __--.--..-- 20 pare neon ean ae ae ne parses Ee a 
Powleya- Ss sas= 142|Strathmore-..--.. 531|Marysville--_....- cha Sie sect atstarss a EA pesinece ese Ce 
3 in et gene prs at eo weet a Mabel Bi ae 850|Eim Creek -------- 265|Waskada-.------- 350 
Daysland-_-..--- $40\Caber ob nn oncna- 1,400|Michel - <7 -2--2--- 850} Elm Creek... 1 295|Waskada --------- a0 
Diamond City ----- 510)Tofield_..-------. 586 era a------- Pal ue ee Deki a 458 
ETON date a Pe aaa rks pane go cy aap 560|Gilbert Plains -...- 542| WINNIPEG Est.225,000 
EDMONTON Est 68,500|Vegreville___----- 1,029) Moyie___-----.--- ee Gi ----- 496|Winnipes Beach.-. 245 - 
settee ae abiairtn esas => tte oe Nee Fait ea 8,168 Gladstone tees, aa 782| Winnipegosis ------ 518 
Ene yatle ae 140 Waireright eee 733 Nope Vise se 4:476|Glenboro-..------ 560|York Factory. ------ 291 
mMtwistlé__------- 120) Wainwright... /oo/iNe€isoOn--.--.~----- ’ 4 
orale eee CN erase giiNew Michel 727 900|Gretea 22272772 $19] NEW BRUNSWICK 
xehaVs discs sss _ ar = ee : 
Fitzbu | 5 sea ee ape 225|West Edmonton-- 181)New esate 3,109 vce eyes ca aes eee. oe ve. 
Ny SE re sab ee 7 aa eae etn ager ee abblLiceee ic aces geal tbent tices 
ce root areas ish Bost: Le aces 361/Alma_------ 
oA ae eat ri ane RTI EE ae ener get 4] ks ore ea 1225} Andover --- 
pee reer. oa a Tot anew illarney _..------ ,010] Apohaqui 
“2 hal a one ad BRO Duotelotd aaa sac = re Petey vise 4 300 yee Sdeemwoee 225 Aendirotes Brook . 250 
Se apa ads I ene ae ca 320|Port Alberni... .2. 700|Lauder ....------- 225) Aroostook Junction $00 
(eater ae pte SiGe k wee on ington... 350|\LéPag:s..22----- 265| Back Bay --------- 
(po menetes ie a $50[PortHamimond..7. 300|Letellier. 2-2. 281 Bale Verte 300 
OS aaa a a aolAc ncicenct enn: wee H 230|Mac Gregor --.-.-- 0} Baillie___.- 
Bee Raver ==> <= cr yas eae Sa cpolPort Mos 550|Manitou 639| Balmoral .- 600 
ilicrest Mines... 481)Arrowhead_------- 560|Port Moody ----. - TE) hig ahs 300 
Hl Spring. =n = inane ase Soe betes Rsbert n= hdtolMinnk ---72_-72 g7a|Bareaby Riveticce 200 
Holden_-----.---- lS RE 320 Gugteing: Decal 200] Miniota__..--+-.- 325] Barnesvill 300 
pastel care --9=% Fi ee ete gg 300|Quatsino Sound... 200|Minnedosa.-..---- 1,483|Bass River -_- 300 
ae eae 372 Boroet caald fae 300|Revelstoke_.._-- 2 _3,017 phiesy Sores are ee ---- Sab 
Mesa ae ols MOTI Rerter Laker. one a00iRossland. = + oc: ,826} Morris ----------- a. st---- 
(Rallamieoeass-s- 197|Beaver Lake-._--- aoe Lear en teste 7 "1 Fa pest tae 326|Bay du Vin... 300 
1 ile ieee Fi ti ae a ag 300|Sechelt......------ 400|Neepawa--------- 1,864] Beaver Harbor. 270 
Lacombe. -------- peed cae Lae echagaem 500|Slocan_-_-.-..- 189|Nelson House. -...- 468] Belledune--_--- 400 
Mae 150 Sartine ce 550|So. Vancouver -.-16,126|Newdale.........- 225) Belledune River cp 
LL eee a rian Bek ete Poe eee a 55 entone ses eee 
pees enon awwise ve 127|Chilliwack ..------ 1,657|Steveston --------- ay Mines pious ~_.-1,150|Berrys Mills - 500 
Lethbridge — ist, 11,000|Cloverdale. 222-2 2olsemmerland 7. 835|Oak Lake.....0..- 449|Bervvick——----- - 200 
idge . Es 4 {) A ele siege» At | 2, satan le ant ee aaa Wert Sk 74 c VET . wn nena 
Tinie 22%. 330] Cobble Hill... > 285{Telegtaph Creek... 250|Oak River 25} Bla 
a 
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N. B. Cont’d. N. B. Cont'd. N. B. Cont’d. |NOVA SCOTIA Cont’d.|,NOVA SCOTIA Cont'd. 
Blacks Harbor----- 300} Jacquet River - - --- 400)St. Anthony.------ 200) Belle Marche _- --_- 200|E. Pubnico_._.__-- 600 
Blackville. _------- 450 i ficure BRITA EES Gf 250|Ste. Croix. --- .---- 300) Belleville - - ---.--- 300). River’ =< esa sas 200 
Blissfield..._.---- 250) Kingston --------- 500/St. George-_------ 988| Belliveau Cove__.. 300/Eatonville_.______ 250 
Blissville__.----.- 300) Kirkland__------. 200] St. Jacques. .------ 200} Belmont -__-_----- 300} Economy --___--.- 350 
Bloomfield .__----- 400|Kouchibouguac_--. 600}St. John_-------- 42,511|Berwick .._------- 1,000} Ecum Secum__-__- 250 
Bloomfield, Kings. 200/Lameque--------- 375|St. Joseph. -.-----+- 400| Big Bras d’Or___-- 200] Eel Brook.___2____ 200 
Boisetown ---=----- 250) Lepréau -.--.---.- 300}St. Josephs__------ 200| Big Tracadie ------ 250|Elmsdale_._______ 400 
Bonney River-_-.- 200|L’Etete__.-.----. 200]St. Leonards -_____ 276|Billtown --------- 200) Enfield 3222 Ses ee 250 
Botsford Portage_- 250)Lewisville.__-.__-- 350)St. Louis. 22555. 400] Blandford__.__-_- 200)English Town.---_- 200 
(Bristol esate 300|Little Shippegan___ 250]St. Martins------—- 1,500] Blockhouse - - - ~~ -~ 200/Fairview Station... 250 
Buctouche.~.2_.-- 500|Loggieville -___--_- 800|St. Marys Ferry... 900/Blue Mountain... 300/Falmouth Station. 200 
Butternut Ridge_-. 500)/Lower Caraquet -_-1,500/St. Paul_-__------ 600] Blue Rock...--.-- 200)First South. .____-. 250 

alhoun..----.--- 200|Lower Newcastle. 250|St. Stephen_------ 2,836] Boylston .---.---- 300|Five Islands_______ 625 
Cambridge. _------ 200|Lower Prince Salisbury 222222222 300) Bridgeport ...-.--- 1,200|Five Mile River._.__ 200 
Campbellton ---_-- 3,817) William_------- 400}Scoudouc -_-_----- 200| Bridgetown...---- ’996|Fourchu____--___- 220 
Campo Bello_-__-- 400 ied Southhamp- Second Falls__.__. 200) Bridgeville -.__...- 200)Fox River__.....- 250 
Canterbury Station. a3e Sesser Leg 200|Shediac__..-..-.- 1,442| Bridgewater. . - -__- 2,775|Frankville_..__-_- 200 
Cape Bald.___-. _- 300 tae: Woodstock_. 250)Sheffield_-..------ 350 Brighton_....---- 300)Freeport_________- 500 
Caraguet_...----- 2,800/McAdam Junction -1,000|Shippegan - - .----- 500| Broad Cove. French Village_--_- 200 
Centreville____.___ 600|McLeods Mills _._. 250|Southampton --_--- 300} Chapel_-_-.---- 300|Friars Head .-____. 300 
Chatham:s2u 2.2. 4,666|Markhamville____. 300|Springfield, Kings-_- 300] Broad Cove Gabardus.___----. 400 
Chipman 222 22222- '350|Marysville_...-__- 1,837 Boringheld, York-. 300} Marsh_.------- 200!Gabarouse_____-_- 1,750 
Clair as See 200} Mascarene _---_--- 300|Springhill ______-__ 250] Brookfield - -_----- 400|Gabarouse Lake._.. 200 
Clifton __.......-- 200]/Mechanics Settle- Stonehaven __-_-_- 300] Brooklyn__--..--- 300]Gays River ~-_____ 300 
Coates Mill_.____- 200i sement eee coe 250)'Sussex “2 See eee 1,906] Brook Village. --_-_ 250] Georgeville______- 200 
Cocagne! 2s 222-13 900) Melrose_____--.-- 200)Sussex Corner - -_-- 300] Brookville. __----- 300) Gilbert Cove. -!__ LeeD 
Coldstream --.---- 300} Memramcook - - - - - 300) Tabusintac__-_._- 600| Brule S522 Pe ssse= 400]Gillies Point ---__- 200 
Coles Island___-___- 300|Middle Southamp- Lracadi¢=ia. asap ap 1,500] Burnside. .------- 250} Glace! Baysz2e2see 16,562 
Collina.2.=--2.---. 350} ton_..---.----- 600/Tracey Station_._- "250|Caledonia_...---- 300! Glencoe =. .----< 650 
Corkue See 350| Milford. _.___---_ 600} Upham 2-2. 2222 200| Caledonia, Queens. 500}Glenholme-___-____ 400 
Cormierville_____- - 500/Millerton._-__.._- 400 Upper barelissiees: 250|( Cannes. saceatacee 200}Goldboro-__---=. . 500 
CormnHillk 24 a2. 300] Millidgeville__.__- 300}Upper Gagetown.- 200}Canning._.-.----- 1,300 Grand Desert. _-._- 530 
Coverdale rari se 250|Millstream_-_-____ 400|Upper Sackville... 250|Canso_-__-------- 1,617|Grand Etang_-_-___- 400 
Dalhousie ~-.___- 1,650] Milltown -_------- 1,804 vit age St. J unites 250] Cape Augnet __---- 300}Grand Mira So. -___ 300 
Dalhousie Juuction 200|Millville_.__...___ "300 Waterford__.---_- 1,450] Cape Negro------- 250|Grand Narrows--.- 250 
Dawson Settlement. 200}Miscou Harbour-__ 250|Welsford_.__---_- 200| Cape North------- 350|Grand ‘Pre __..--.- 250 
Debecti. ose 22-= 200|Moncton._----.- 11,345] Westfield Beach... 200]Cape Sable Granville Centre-_. 300 
eae] Island -_-_-- 1,500) Moores Mills .____- 300] Whites Cove _.___- 200 Jandties sue 200|Granville Ferry__._ 320 

er by sabe ere ait S 200|Mt. Carmel... __- 200) Wickham ________- 250| Catalone_._.-_..--- 200|Great Village______ 800 
be olfe Corner_. 200}Musquash-_-_____- 250) Windsor. __.-____- 200| Central New Greenfield__._____ 200 
Doaktown.---.--- 400) Nashwaaksis--____ 225) Woodstock. _.___.- 3,856] Annan__..----- 300}Green Harbor..____ 300 
Oo bees SeSreces ane Helps Sater a M ae Youngs Cove -___- 300 eure eed: a Grane Hil eae eacbace 7 200 

CULES eee ee ewcasties =o. scl. , arlos Cove -.--- tosses Coques,... 500 
Douglass Harbor... 200|New Denmark. ____ 500 NOVA SCOTIA Chaswood-------- 200 Guysboengia tea 000 
Douglastown ____-- 500|New Jerusalem..... 250 Chelséas 22 eee 300) Gu: sborough, : 
Dupeys Corner__-.. 400|New Mills_..__-_- 200} Advocate Harbor. 850] Chester____1---__ 900 tervale__.____ 300 
East Florenceville._ 201}North Esk____.___ 500] Amherst -.----_-_- 8,973] Chester Basin._--_- 300) Halifax saeceeee as 46,619 
Edmundston - ----- 1,821| Norton = 22) 22 500) Annapolis Royal. _.1,019] Cheverie_...__--- 200|/Hammonds Plains . 300 
Eel River Crossing. "400|Notre Dame.___--- 400) Antigonish _______. 1,787| Chignecto, _ -.---_- 200)Hantsport __._-__. 686 
Bigine ess oes 250/Oak Bay_._------- 150] Apple River -____.- 400| Christmas Island._._ 300|Harmony Mills... 200 
Escuminac-_.--.-- 330|/Oak Point. _-...--- 200) Arcadia =a swe = 300} Church Point. -____ 250|Havre Boucher_... 700 
Pairville =< 5 vee 2,000/Oromocto____-_.-- 250) Arichat___.....-.2 800) Clarkes Harbor ..--1,000)Hays River -...... 200 
Five Fingers. -____- 500|Pelletiers Mills. _.__ 200} Arisaig-......_._- 200) Clementsport. ---__ 300} Hazel Hill. _..____ 450 

- Florenceville_.___- 350|Pennfield Centre... 600/Aspen__._.-_-__._ 400] Clementsvale. -_-__ 250|Head of Jordan 
Foxcreek 22/522... 500|Penobsquis.._.___-_ 300|Atwoods Brook -._ 200}Cleveland_.___--_ 200}: River ee. . oe 600 
Fredericton. -____- gs208| Perth oar sen. set Z200;Anburn asses 200] Clyde River ___.___ 300|Head of St. 
Fredericton PetersvilleChurch.. 200]/Avonport_-_.-___ 220] Collingwood Margarets Bay .. 300 

Junction.---_.-- 350|Petitcodiac.__-.... 750|Aylesford__...____ 350] « Corner .2=- 22-22 300|Heatherton.._._-_- 200 
Gagetown -..-.--- 233|Petit Rocher ______ 250|Baccarose) s2-! noe 250] Comeauville. --.--- 400) Hebron____--_--_. 500 
Gardners Creek .._. 200|/Point de Bute. _____ 250|Baddeck_._...-__2 1,650)Conns Mills ._-_-.- 200)Herring Cove._.-.. 325 
Gibson'=- 5225525. 800}Port Elgin_______- 800|Baileys Brook ___- 250 Conquerall Banks.. 275|Hopewell>.__..-.. 300 
Glaesyilles sss 200|Prince William. ____ 200|Baker Settlement-. 200/Dalhousie East..._ 250/Hortonville______. 425 
Grand Anse-.--.-- 700}Quaco..__-____._- 900|Balmoral Mills____ 250|Dalhousie West_._. 250|/Hubbards_____ 450 
Grand Falls______- 1,280|Randolph_-------- 300| Barneys River. ..._ 400|Dartmouth ---.-_- 5,058|Ingonish_-.-...... 400 - 
Grand Manan..._- 3,000)Red Rapids ______- 200)Barneys River Deep Brook - ---.-- 400|Inverness__._.__._ 2,719" 
Gr2at Shemoguc... 300]Renous River._____ 200) Station__._____. *200]Denmark...___.-- 200\Irish Cove.--.-.-_. "300 
Green River Station 200/Rexton-__-__-__-- 600|Barrington_______. 700|Denver-_______--- 200|Iron Mines_.-____- 200 
Hammond Vale---. 200)Richibucto________ 871) Barrington Descouse_-------- 300|Isaacs Harbor .-__- 500 
Hampstead - ----__ 250|Richibucto Village. 300] Passage..-.-__- 500| Digby 2. 22-2... 1,247|Jeddore Oyster 
Hampton -..---__- 554)Richmond Corner__ 275|Barss Corners ____. 400] Diligent River _____ 300) Ponds eae 300 
Harcourt... ..--- 400|River-Charlo._..__ 350|Barton......--_- = 250|Doctors Cove --..- 200/Joggin Mines.---.. 500 
Hartlandzy 5... 2-2 844] Riverside_________ 250|Bass River__._____ 300) Dominion ________ 2,589] Jor: ve Branch. __-- 250 
Harvey. e ree 1,800] Robichaud ________ 360] Baxters Vippsaeetet 200|Dominion No. 6.--- 200|Judique = ‘300. 
Harvey Station... '200]/Rogersville._._____ 1,000] Bayfield _-________ 250) Dunvegan-_.-___- 200 Kemptville. radu d oF 200 £ 
Head of Millstream. 600/Rolling Dam_____-_ '300|Bay St. Lawrence... 400 Earltown _--_- S00lK aeneceocic en faa 
Hillsborough...--. 911]Rothesay__.______ 300| Bear Point _-______ 200|East Bay..-.-.... 250| Corner 250. 
leah Spee co. 300) Round Hill._______ 300) Bear River_...____ 1,475|B. Chezzetcook_.-_ 600 Kentville ____2-__2,304 
opened ship rae a4 Buspeorais Riya OF ra Beauly eee BEANS 300|Eastern Harbor __ 1,000 Kingsbury....--.. 225 

jane pene enlO00| Sack Villes- Conus ‘| edford........-. 600|Eastern Passage... 250|/Kinsmans — 


Irishtown -..-..... 200|St, Andrews-.....- ‘987|Belle Cote... .-.. 250|E, Port Medway--. 200] Corners......-.. 300 


~ ba 
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Se aco ee ee ele 
NOVA SCOTIA Cont’d.|NOVA SCOTIA Cont’d.[NOVA SCOTIA Cont’d.|NOVA SCOTIA Cont’d.| ONTARIO Cont'd. 
La Have---__-___. 200| Millsville _--_..___ 200) River Dennis Upper Rawdon__-_ 350|Barrys Bay._______ 300 
La Have Island____ 200/Mill Village_______ 721) ss Centre.= sae ss* Upper Stewiacke___ 250|Bartonville....____ 275 
Lake Vale. ________ 350|Milton__________.1,100/River Hebert Victoria Beach.___ 300|Barwick.......... 200 
L’Ardoise _________ 750)Minudie__._______ 600/River John___ Victoria Mines.._-. 350/Bath......... 347 
Larrys River ._____ 600|Mira Ferry ___._o_ 350|River Philip__ Walkerville... 200| Battcrscy sates anne 325 
Lawrencetown.___. 280|Mira Gut_________ 350} Riverport_________ Wallace ae sien 400] Bayfield__________ ATT 
Lingan____....... 200|Mochelle_________ 200)Riverside Corner.__ 200|Walton______.____ 600] Baysville_________ 235 
ikinwwood -o230 2s 200|Moose River Rockingham Waterville.....___ 300| Beachburg.. 22... 500 
Liscomb 5.235.223 500) Gold Mines. Stationises=tes >. 200) Waverley _________ 600) Beachville-_______ 550 
Little Bras d’Or___ 200|Morristown__ Rockhineissest te 200| Wedgeport________ 1,392] Beamsville________ 1,096 . 
Little Brook Mosers River _ Rockville. ___.____ 200] Wentworth Station. 700|Bearbrook..._____ 200 
Little Dover Mount Hanly. _____ 200|Rose Bay _________ 250) WentzellsLake____ 200]Beaverton________ 1,015 
Little Lorraine_.__ 500/Mulgrave_________ 700}Round Hill. .______ 200| West Bay _________ 200|/Beeton___________ 564 
Little Narrows ___. 300|/Musquodoboit Sable River_______ 200 Westche t tert kate 200| Beigrave.,____-.... 225 
Little River_______ 350). Harbor= 222: .-. 500/St. Bernard..-_... 200)West New Annan__ 300|Belle Rivers see 520 
Little River Necum Teuch_-_-_. 400)St. Peters ________ 1,000) West Newdy Belleville. _-______' 9,876 
Cheticamp _----. 500|Neils Harbor -__-_- 300}Salmon River. ___.- 250) Quoddy_______- 250} Belmont __________ 620 
Little River Mus- New Aberdeen. . ..- 600)Salt Springs__.____ 400) Westport. _:.-.__- 600] Belmore ..________ 200 
quodoboit ___.__ 550} New Albany. ._____ 200|Sambro_._-_-..-__ 400] West Pubnico._____ 1,150] Belwood___._.____ 350 
Liverpool _________ 2,109) New Germany-_-_-___ 1,500|/Sandford____.____ 250] West River..__.___ 200] Berkeley... .______ 220 
Lochaber -__-_---- 200|New Glasgow. . ___- 6,383|}Sandy Cove_______ 400|West River Station 200|Berlin.....-_.___ 15,196 
Loch Lomond.____- 250|New Harbor.--.--. 250/Sandy Point.______ 500) Westville. _.-____- 4,417| Berwick _-_________. 230 
Lockeport ____~_2 784) Newport.________- 400|Saulnierville. ______ 400] Weymouth. _______ 1,000] Bethany __________ 
Loganville ___-- __. 250|Newport Landing__ 500/Scotch Village_ ____ 200) Weymouth North._ 500 Billings Bridge. 
Londonderry -____- 1,500} New Ross______--- 200|Scotts Bay________ 250/ White Rock Mills__ 200] Biscotasing. - 
Londerry Station -. 200/New Waterford___.3,000/Seabright _______ a. 300} Whycocomagh.___- 400] Blackburn 
Long Point. -____-. 250) Nictaux Falls... .__ $00|Selmassse lo. <= 250| Wilmot 22-2 --=e2 200] Blair _ ___ 
Louisburg. ____.___ 1,006) Nine Mile River.._._ 300/Sheet Harbor______ S7o| Windsoreesecseeee 3,452! Blandford. _ 
Louisdale = 2.222... QOOINGE! See Shas Ss 300)Shelburne. _______- 1,435] Windsor Junction __ 200 B.enheim 
Lower Argyle ___._ 825|/No. Brookfield..... 200/Sherbrooke __ ----- 500]Wine Harbor 200] Blind River 
Lower Barneys No. E. Harbor _.__. 250|Shinimecas Bridge._ 250) Wolfville_.._____- Bloomfield _- 
Ravero ass eee 200] Northfield ________ 250/Shubenacadie. _____ 1,475] Yarmouth___.___- Bloomsburg -_----- 218 
Lower East INO. River 2-55. 300)Shunacadie: _______ 200 Bluevale___.....2. 330 
Pabincovo. sos. t= 300}No.Salem____-__- Blyth feast acest 104 
Lower Economy - -. 200|No-Sydney-__- Bobcaygeon.___--- 1,000 
Lower l’Ardoise___- 300/Osborne___-___- . 200/S - Saes 2/5 Bolton. omy 
Lower Onslow __._- 500;/Owls Head -1,720| Bondhead. .2______ 500 
Lower Sackville ___ 300} Harbor_-_ Southampton. _-__. maston ....--_. 300|Bonfield___.._____ 484 
Lower Sandy Point. 250/Oxford__= -1,392/South Bay ___---_- 250| Agincourt. _-_._._. 325|Bookton_._-.__-_-__ 185 
Lower Selmah_.___ 200\Paradise22..2--- 350)So. Farmington____ 250)Ahmic Harbor __._. 200! Boston 2. -oscc28 - 0 270 
Lower Ship Paresporo.. cone l. 2,856]So. Maitland.__... 300]Ailsa Craig___.____ 568] Bothwell. _..__.___ 690 
Har bore 222. 250|Petite de Grat Sor Ohiot 2eers2 300 Alexandria sna ee 2,323) Bourget _....----- 560 
Lower Stewiacke..__ 600] Bridge___=---- 350)Springfield________ 200) Alired'S) ees soes 700| Bowmanville______ 2,814 
-Lower West Petite Riviere Springhaven. ______ 200] Algoma Neils ees 200) Bracebridge _______ 2,776 
Pubnicos £22 250|) Bridge. us sass 600)Spring Hill_______- 5,713) Allenford 2-222 2. 375|Bradford______-_. 946 
Lower Wood Picton oes atcan = 3,179|Springville-___.__- 350] Alliston __--_--... 1,279|Braeside_________. 600 
Hat bore asa! 600/Pleasant Bay _----- 275|Spry Bay .-.------ 200} Almansa eee sce 250|Brampton--_--_-_-_.3,412 
Lunenburg_--_-.-_- 2,681/Pleasant Harbor... 200/Stellarton____.___- 3,910] Almonte_________- 2,452| Brantford. _____.- 23,132 
Lyons Brook ----_. 200|Pleasant River. ---- 250|Stewartdale______- 350/Alton=s=S-32-=-—< 675) Brechin __-------- 340 
McKinnons Har- Pleasant Valley---- 400/Stewiacke__._.-..  633]Alvinston -__..-__- 806| Breslau 22S 2-5 = 225 
bot. e222 oss 300) Point Cross__----- 200/Summerville. _____- 300] Ameliasburg. ..._-_ 275) Bridgeburg. - ------ 1,770 
Mabou... 22222525 600}Portapique. __-_--- 200)Sunnybrae-_-___-_- 200) Amherstburg ______ 2,560| Bridgenorth_______ 220 
Maccan____--.--. 250)/Port Dufferin. -_-_- 600)Sydney ___..---.- 17,723) Amigari__._.-.._- 150) Bridgeport -____-_- 325 
Mahone Bay..---- 800]Port Felix..._.---- 200)Sydney Mines ---_- iG aoe Ancaster...--..-- 400/ Brigden -_.__-.-_. 650 
Main-a-Dieu-.-_--- 300; Port George _-_---- 200 Sydney River..-..- 200 ee eet a Geb ietee 275| Bright_w= =. 223352 480 
Maitland: —.._.J: 600) Port Greville_---_- 450 Tancook Island_... 700}Appin-.--.------. 200| Brighton ________. 1378 
Maitland, Hants... 600/Port Hastings.____- 600|Tangier_._._..-... 300 opis le Hill PP See 360| Britannia Bay -___. 3 ae 
Maplewood bs Aes 200)Port Hawkesbury... 684/Tatamagouche._... 500/Ap) ite Sabb is ooo 280\Brockville___.--_- aus 
Marble Mountain_. 300)/Port Hillford 500}The Falls... 300/Arden 2222-0522 Hi aa sme To 
Margaree Harbor_. 500/Port Hood__----_-- Thompsons Arkona Ae eres eae ae a8 pot Sees an 
Margaretsville. ___- 300} Port Le ae ee nae Thorburn ey ape Ha ren Ruevior Ce ee ' ida aie "acer ae 
ee 500}Port La Tour -- orburn__------- aecc 
ee ee oe ae Ry 
otts Cove --. 250|Port Maitland. ‘iverton_ Be 4 A 
morte River ..-.. 200]Port Pelegina.- Tomkinsville. = a one i = Lar a * me 
Lae 250| Port Medway oney Mills__----- ee eae 
Cae Medi pone ar 200) Port Morien. --.-_- Moray es ca ceeoses 300] Aultsville.-..-_- } ce agate ict ee eee 
Meaghers Grant .__ 250|Portuguese Cove_.. 600/Torbrook - ___---- 300) Aurora Be pur s ae eee nea 
ae. aemew ies. ee 470\Burritts. Rapids .. 200 
Merigomish _--_--- 400)Port Williams._--_. renton._- eet: ae cee 2403 Bene: islet oo. oe 500 
Meteghan_--_--.-- 1,000;Poulamond _ _-.-_- POOWDTUEO 2 2)= oe eons === ed res ----------- ‘aslo Bs Bagrhan wees 380 
Rstéshant River... 400|Princeport---.---- 200/Tusket .--.--1---- an AY, = --2--+------- Sal Comedie ae 375 
. 250|Prospect_--------- 700|Two Rivers__..--- 2 Vion 2. fos2s2 see 
Mil ie ers : ybnice Head_---- 500/Upper Kennetcook. 200/Baden_-_._..----- 900 erin ee ee Mi 
300|Pugwash_...---.. 700| Upper eae - 200 Saneree ob ene See re eee peak ba S- ate 
-se==--7-= = allinafad_..----- let datetattats 
Middle eros iodo, 08 bear Sia ata oon Cae tag .: 300! Baltimore. -----__- 300] Caledon Bast-_____ 315 
Gl ge Tere ae eb ty Slee fou 200 Banckot 0. oS 625|Caledonia,........ 952 
827|Reserve Mines. ----1,200|Upper New Harbor Ban 
Bice leran = 7 ata 500 River Bourgeois. 950) Upper Newport_--- 200) Barrie_._...___-_- 6,420} Callender _--_.____ 700 
Coen a 200]River Dennis_.-_.. 300|Upper Port La Tour 300|Barriefield.------- 520] Camden East. --__. 400 
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ONTARIO Cont'd. ONTARIO Cont'd. ONTARIO Cont’d. ONTARIO Cont’d. ONTARIO Cont’d. 


Gamlachie2.=22--..- 200|Curranieess-- ee 325|Fort Frances -_--_- 1,611)Islington --.------ 215|Martintown__.____ 400 
Campbellford _-___- 3:05 Cutler S202 sees 400|Fort William -_-.- 16, "499 Jarvis 5 2.cacn ances 510] Massey------ en 864 
Campbellville.____- 260|Dashwood ___._.-. 450|Fournier_______-_. 325 Jerseyville_._-..-- 260| Matheson. ._-_-___- 400 
Cannamore...----- 230)Deer Park._.._-_- 950] Foxboro. 22222. -2. 335| Jordan Station. --_- 190|Mattawa.--_-____ 1,524 
Cannifton -._-.__- 275|Delaware_.._-.-.- 340|Frankford____---- 720|Kakabeka Falls__._. 200)/Maxville.-_._-...._. 759 
Cannington_.____- O48 Delhisseaer eke 825|Frankville.__._-_ 230| Kearney ..-=---=-- 812|Meadowvale-_____ 220 
Cape Croker. -____- S00 Delta ees cass 6 ee 520) Freelton ....--..-- 200); Kecne 2222 asm en 430|Meaford_____.____ 2,811 
Catdinali e226 2s 1,111]Denbigh_________- 200} Fullarton--_.._--- 180|Keewatin - -------- 1,242) Melbourne________ 350 
Cargills2oe eee 450) Depot Harbor - -__- 659 Galtcees ae ase nee 10,299) Kelvin-—-=-=-_-_- 230/Merlin--.-_______ 340 
Carleton Place. - -_-_ 3,621|Deseronto-_..--_. 2,013}Gananoque-_.----- 3,804/ Kemptville. _--_-_- 1,192|Merrickville. ______ 993 
Carlisle ce 2s 200] Dickinsons Garden Hill______= 200) Kenmore _-------- 220|Merritton.________ 1,670 
Garp s sseset es oat 300} Landing. -----_- 275|Garden Island. -___. 150|Kenora2==-2"_---= 6,158] Metcalfe. ________ 435 
Caseclanasi Sei 956|Dominionville - ___- 200)Garden River. ____- 500|Kerwood - -_------ 270) Micaville ----__-_. 150 
Castleton= so222 =" 400|Donaldbere S22 seee 350|Garson Mine ---_-- 300) Killaloe-....---.- 435]Micksburg --_.____ 200 
Cataraqui.. 22. _.. 275\Doonsssc2 sec u2ee 400] Georgetown -___--. 1,583|Killaloe Station___._ 450/Middlemiss_______ 135 
Cavan see ewes 2 215|Dorchester Station. 540)/Glammis.__..-___- 230)Killarney --------- 200|Middleport --_____ 210 
Caytga= asec 76) Dorion’ 22-7 sence 200)Glen Allan __-__-_- 280)Kinburn -------_-- 215| Middleville - ______ 215 
Cedar Dale__----_- 200}Douglas _---.----- 500/Glencoes 2-2-2122 841) Kincardine. -_-___- 1,956] Midland .__._____- 4,663 
Cedar Grove._.---- 200|Drayton -.._---.-- 706]Glen Morris __-_--- 175) Kingmoseneckeoses 480|Mildmay_--__-_-- 1,050 
Centralia. c22ss2S3 275) Dresden . -..5.22-- 1,551)Glen Robertson_._. 285}Kingston ~~. _-__- 18,874| Milford_.....-.__ 265 
Centreville________ 250|\Drumbos..2--2-22 580/Glen Williams - - __- . 430|Kingston Mills. ____ 210) Millbank __.______ 420 
Chantry2cc2t 2 200|Dryden_~-_..---- 7i5\Godericheese.2oo. 4,522|Kingsville._-_._._. 1,427) Millbridge___-____ 230 
Chapleaw._-. 22 -_- 1500 |Duart sae aeo ee 175|Goodwood-_-_-__---- 310] Kinmount-_-_---- 600} Mill Brook _____-_. 793 
Chariton sa =a 250) Dublin] ssc. e2s2 385|Gore Bay.-------- 703) Kirkfield=— -=-=-- i= 325) Mille Roches---___ 625 
Chatham: 2 2-2 10,770) Dunchurch. - --___- 300! Gorrie= 22 2 580) Karktone 2o-ost= = 200] Milton West_-_.__ 1,654 
Chatsworth__-____ 357) Dundalki 22 22228 687|Gowganda___-.__- 150/Kleinburg.--.._--- are Milverton. .-.-__.. 
Chelmsford___.- —- 550) Dundasia 22.222 e 4:290| Grafton= - 5222-75 435|Komokaces-oe-2 = 275) Mimicos. 2.5 sese 1,373 
Cheltenham--_---_. 250|Dundelaci 2-222 200|Grand Valley____+_ 775|Lakefield....---_- 1,397) Minden 2 22222. 200 
Chepstow._-----_- 220) Dungannon -- .___- 270|Grand View ------- 900|Lakeport -..----_- 210) Missanabie. ...____ 200 
Cherry Valley_-... 175|Dumnville.._...._. 2861 Grantons elses 440|Lambeth__._---_- 300) Mitchell. _..._.___ 1,766 
Chesley oo ace. s =. 1,734) Dunvegan-_~-____ 220|Gravenhurst - -- - -_ 1,624|Lambton Mills. ___- 025) Mond =) ae 200 
Chesterville -__.__- 883|Durhamise 22222: = 1,581|Greenwood_______ 200|anarkeescceseooe 737|Monkton....-.._2 > 370 
Chippawa. -___._.- 707|Dutton== 2822.52 22 836|Grimsby -_---.---- 1,669/Lancaster_.------- 624) Moorefield ________ 335 
Christian Island._.. 200]Earlscourt.______. 430|\ Guelph 222-2 -252 15,175|Langtonies 22222225 225|Mooretown -----.- 260 
Chute a Eastons Corner .-.. 230|Haddo___-__-.-_- 150|Lansdowne. ------- 420) Moose Creek .--___ 415 
Blondeau -_____- 350) E. Toronto__-..-_. 3,000! Hagersville. __.____ 1,106]Larder Lake. _..__- 200| Morewood -_-.____ 300 
Clandeboye-.---__ 230| Eastview -------_- 3,169|Haileybury ._-__-- 3,874|Latchford._._...... 428]Morpeth___._.__- 270 
Claremont <s22s 52" 550/Echo Place__.._._- 300) Haliburton. _______ 482|Laurentian View--. 450|Morrisburg. ...____ 1,696 
Clarence Creek__.. 300|Eganville_________ 1,189|Hamilton________ 81,969|Leamington _______ 2,652| Morriston. .-.-____ 320 
Clarksburg. -2<227_ 740|Egmondville-___-. 740|Hampton—___-_-_- 270|Lefaivre...------- 240)Morton..-.-.-__. 265 
Clarkstown-..-_-. 325|Biginee. eee eeeee 325|Planoverseaeee sss” 2;342|Lelroysates =s ace oe 230) Moulinette. _______ 320 
Clifford.—--2 <==" 595|Elginburg._----_-.. 180) Harbord 2. 22.6 <2 160) Lindsay 222222222) 6,964|Mount Albert..____ 530 
Glinton=-223.2=222 2,254/Elk Lake_.4----_- 1,000|Harrisburg___--.__ 150)Linwood_-_-------. '475| Mount Brydges_... 435 
Cobaltsase 222-285 91038| Elmina S22. ch c52 1,782|Harriston_.__-_-._- 1,491|Lions Head -_____- 520|Mount Dennis____- 500 
Cobdens.222 2222 762) Hlmvale=- 2... £25950) Harrow. = 52 “ASO Lisle ase oad 215) Mount Forest .__._1,839 
Coboconki.2s2.5. 2 520]Elmwood__._---_- 535|Harrowsmith____._ 430|Listowel_-.----_.- 2,289|Mount Hope______ "220 
‘Cobourg 22.22.22 O74 long see eee mee 1,197|Harwood__._-_-_- 330|Little Britain______ 300| Mount Pleasant, 
Cochrane = 2222 2_2 deo Embro see oa eee ae 477\Hastings....-.--.- 883} Little Current _____ 1/208|' {Brant Sone 450 
Cockburn Island__. 275 Bmbrin. 22-2 a8ecs 530|Havelock._._____- 1,436| Lombardy ________ 280|Mount Pleasant, 
Colborne. OOO Mimo eat a eo . 300)/Hawkesbury______ 4, "400 Hee Saatlon hs Eo 240) Durham ________ 240 
Coldwater ___--___ 649) Emsdale________.. 250| Hawkestone. .--___ 365|London,2s.s0- see 46,300| Nairn Centre______ 450 
Colebrook. _- <_< 218) Englehart. -__..-_. 670) Hawkesville_______ 230|London Junction. -. "320 Nanticoke..-.____ 225 
Collingwood. _____- 7,090| Enterprise. ______- 460) Hawthorne. ____.__ 150|Longford Mills__._. 320)/Napanee_.-______ 2,807 
Collins Bay ____..- 220 rina Sanon es sok 511)Head Lake-.-_.___ 700|L’Orignal -__.._.__ 1,347|Napier....-.-____ 270 
@ombet 2252-5222 630) Erindale ______ ---- 210)Helen Mine---____ 300/Loring--..---.--- 500|Navan___.__.---. 310 
Conestogo_._.___- 430|Ernestown Station. 210/Hensall___-_______ §92\Wotussa=-2-- eee 215) Neustadt __ 466 ~ 
Connaught. _______ 210) bissex és das ke 1,353|\Hepworth=s2=. 222 309|Lucan=2-- 2 ee L2e8 709] Newboro_ __ 469 
Consecon-___._____ 450\Bthel. 2222252. aaa 2O00HHespelers oc 22322. 2,368|Lucknow.-.---__- 967|Newburgh 465 
Gonway.222-22 225 150) Kverett-- 1-2 oS 175i Hickson= ses = ee Lunenburg_-...._- 225|Newbury - 377 
Cookstown. -.-..-. 625|Everton _---.----. 170|Highgate___...__ 80) Lyn eee 540) Newcastle __ 655 
Cooksville__...._. 340] Excelsior .._______ 350|Highland Creek. __- OG ibyndenves ss. ee 4 ew Dundee-~ 340 
Copetown, 2-212 _- 230\|Exetens= sos. esoa0 1,555|Hillsburgh - --.____ 520)Lyndhurst ..-.____ 275|New Hamburg 1,484 
Copper Cliff_._____ 3,082|Fairfield East ---_- 180/Hillsdale__...____. 435|Lynedoch_..______ 230|Newington ~ "360; 
Corbetton___-___ 200|Falls View ..-___-- 215 /H ton seve aise oe 250|McGregor. -.--___- 270|New Liskeard.-.-..2,108 
Cordova Mines__.. 200]Farrans Point _____ 270|Holland Landing... 502|/McMillans Corners 330|New Lowell 270 
Cornwall... ._-.- 6,598|Fenelon Falls._-__- 1,053|Holstein --_._.-___ 400|Madoc.--.-...-_- 1,058] Newmarket __ 2,996 
Corunna_____..__. 230|Hergus 2225" 2 esa 1,534 Hornby Son ee ae 175 Magnetawan eS E2% 300|/Newton_ pets ae) 230 
Cotte Dy a-ha = 200|Finch _----.--_-_. "A1i|Homings Mills --__ 368|Mattland. 1772272 210\Neeton BAG eae au 
Courtland___-..__ 320 stigalie es- ees -360|Humber Bay _-____ 370 Mallorytown eae 440|New Toronte..___. 350 
Courtright --__.__. 375 Fitzroy Harbor... 270)Humberstone...___ 450|Maltonsieen monaae $15|Niaeara culo men 
Credit Forks. _____ 240|Flesherton___.____ 500)/Huntley _______.__ 310/Malvernis. See 220) Lake_ 1,318 
Crediton Ses ees) 450|Fletcher-2-.-2_ =. 170|/Huntsville_-_______ 2,358)Manchester..---.. 120/Niagara Falls. ____- 9,248 
Creemore=*-o oe 643|Floradale-________ 230\Iderton=.~-.--- 1. 225|Manilla. _____ 270|Nilestown....-_-- "200 
Creighton. 22 522622 250) Blorence i a2e-228 360|Ingersoll__________ 4,763| Manitowaning 450|Nipigon_-----____ 500 
Cryst. zz) etee. 550|Fonthill_-________ 300| Inglewood - ._ ___-_ '360|Manotick __ 465|Nobleton_-_--_-__ 215 
CrllodenS sae. 52> 215|Fordwich_________ 600]Inkerman_________ 320|Maple___ 4S0| Nockani ean mee 208 
Cumberland. -____- $30|Forest_._.. 22. 22 1,445|Innerkip___-.-___- 330|Markdale Deore na aeeeae 306 
Grapes Foresters Falls ____ 250|Innisville--.-.__.- 200} Markham. . 909| North Augusta.____ 530. 
Ridgent sslh ad 1,700|Formosa_....-___- 400|Inwood_.__--_. ___ 380|Marlbank. - -- 630|North Bay .____.__7,737 


2 este ee 200 Fort tries: = 2 chet, 146|traquoisse soue sae 849] Marimora..-..____ pee North Cobalt setae, 200 
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ONTARIO Cont’d. ONTARIO Cont'd. ONTARIO Cont’d. ONTARIO Cont'd. P. E. I. Cont’d. 
North Gower______ 320|Rainy River..____. 1,578|Springford____ _.__ 300) Wallaceburg __-__- 3,438)Hunter River.__._. 250 
North Lancaster__. 275)Rankin__________ 200|Spruce Dale-_-___- 250) Wallacetown _____- 300) Kensington ______- 500 
North Port.<.-.... 200|Renfrew..________ 3,846|Stamford = 22252 310)Walsingham Centre 350|MillRiver________ 200 
North Toronto. ____ 5,362/Richards Landing. . 300|Staples...-.-_____, 300] Wardsville________ 240|Montague_____-_- 1,100 
Notyaleoccon 23251375) Richmond ose s 428|Stayner_ 222.22. 1,039) Warkworth.._____ 700|Montrose_____----- 200 
Worwich#.s..- 2222 1,112|Richmond Hill. _ ___ 652|Steelton__-_..----3,936]Warren___..___..- 500|/Mount Stewart_... 300 
Norwood._..---.- 811)Ridgetown___--.__ 1,954/Stella-_._-22_-.-_ 200|Washago--.-_.__- 200|Murray Harbor__._ 200 
Nottawa...+.0-<2 260|/Ridgeway.----.--- 870|Stevensville_______ 350|Waterdown..----- 756|O’Leary Station..__ 300 
WOVaree seu eee ee 350/Ripley oe it Se 700|Stewart Town.____ 900) Waterford___.___- 1,083|Orwell.._-.______- 250 
Oakland. -2.3-225- 200} Roblin aes oes s 322 160}Stirling +S. ° =o. 848] Waterloo___.-_._-4,360 Pinette se saa2 aoe 400 
Oakville 52 oes 2,372|Rockland ---.-.-_- 3,397|Stittville....-----. 250|Watford.._._._--- 1,092|Pisquid__2_...._.. 230 
Oakwood... .-.-.. 280) Rockport ---...--- 310|Stony Creek._.-.__ 530} Waubaushene-_-_-.- 800/St. Eleanors______- 200 
Dressa so Sa bonsse 740\'Rockton 22225 222. 100|Stony Point__._.__ 370|Webbwood.--_-_--- 657|St. Louis. -_ -.-._-- 200 
OrCiy: o2ore es 275|Rockwood-.-.-_-.- 620|Stouffville_.______ 1,034) Welland_____----- 5,318|Souris ________.--- 1,089 
Oil Springs----_--- 646|Rodney -------.-- 676)Straffordville______ 270] Wellandport.---.- 225|Stanley Bridge. ____ 350 
Omemiee--_---==.- 505}Rosemont __---_-- 165|Stratford--__---- 12,946] Wellesley__-.-.--- 650/Suffolk - . . ---.---- 200 
Orangeville.__---- 2,340)Rosseau..-_--__- 250/Strathcona_-_----- 370) Wellington_-_-_-.- 785/Summerside_-__--- 2,678 
Wrage. o ose e 6,828] Rothsay____.-.-_- 175}Strathroy..-2 o--2> 2,823] Wendover___----- 220) Tignish 2-3 Se aes 450 
Ons esos- ee 170)Routhier______-.- 250)Streetsville. ______- 543|Westboro__-.-.-.- 990|Tryonssees-ucdsa= 200 
Oricans<a soe c<s 200/Russell._--.--_--- 650|Stroud_____------ 200/W. Flamboro------ 325|Tyne Valley.._.--- 200 
Opane seer uses 830/St. Amour_2__--_- 200|Sturgeon Bay. ---_- 200) W. Lorne__..-.--- 740 | Valleyfield __------ 200 
Wiwellc<wisceeces 315/St. Andrews W..--- 200)|Sturgeon Falls --___ 2,199] Westmeath...---- Zo0iWictoriaeee ote ee as 400 
Osceolazc =i. .2- <F 200|St. Anne de Sudbury sosss2s ioe 4,150) Weston_.__---=--- 1,875 
Qshawa------=--- 7,436] Prescott-------- 300)/Summerstown ---.- 200)Westport -_.------ 803 QUEBEC 
Osnabruck Centre.. 420/St. Catharines -___12,484|/Summerstown Station 260 W. Toronto. -----12,000 

ACSeenee 87,062/St. Clements --__-- 300|Sunderland ____~.- 650] Wheatley -----+--- 650} Abbotsford. ------- 1,000 
Otterville. 2-2 .-2= #80'St: Davids’ 227s. 225|Sundridge__------ 420 Whitby --.------ 2,248] Abenakis Springs. -- a 
Owen Sound. ----- 12,558)St. Eugene-.---_-- 400|Sutton West.---.-- 753)Whitechurch- _- --- 225|Abercorn’ = ---...- ; a 
Oxford Mills. ----.. 450|St. George._-_--=-- 900|Swansea.--------- 500) White River. _--.-- 250| Acton ee suc eee sue 
PRISON = ooo eee 830|St. Isidore Swasbikat: 52-2 -2- 300! Whitevale __------ 200} Adamsville. .------ ans 
Pakenham - ------- 600} _ de Prescott.----- 550)Sydenham-~------ 630) Whitney _--------- 800] Adstock ___------- oe 
Palmerston------- L665, Styacobsi .2-2s5-~, 520} Lagone se. = 2220555 350) Wiarton _--------- 2,266) Agnes _ -----L----- iano 
Warigitwerar ero) 4,098|St. Marys_.-.----- 3,388]Tamworth--__-_--- 850|Wicklow__-------- 350)Amqui- ___------- oe 
Park Hill. -_------ 1,289|St. Onge__-------- 200\Parasewanea oS 551'Wikwemikong ----- 400| Andreville_-_----- 28 
Parry Sound -._--- 3,429)St. Paschal Baylon_ 250)Tavistock...------ 981) Wilkesport.__-.--- 215] Ange Sr Boa 
Pelee Island -_----- 620|St. Thomas. ------ 14,054|Tecumseh-___----~- 300) Williamsburgh.---- 350|Ange Gardien de ee 
Pembroke. -------- 5,626|St. Williams_.____- 215)Teeswater_.------ 854/ Williamsford - ----- 275] Rouville-----.-- aon 
Pendleton _.------ Zeoswlem sees eee 470) Teeterville_-----_- 200| Williamstown - - --- 640|Angers 2-7 22—"==- eo 
Penetanguishene-_-_-_3,588]Sand Point_____--- 350|Thamesford -_----- 500/ Wilton ___--.----- 200 Raliees me eee fone 
Perth oe aeo asta 3,578|Sandwich_-..--..- 2,302|Thamesville_._.--- 807 Winchester. _ --.---1,143 Armag Een ace 
Peterboro.------- 18,360|Sarnia_-._.------- 9,947|Thedford_..----__ 559|Winchester Springs. 360 Arthabast epee 458 
Petrolia ae nee 3,518] Sault Ste. forbes aoe sesebeaos eae pyc Magara ace ponies emt un 

Tie ee 220) Marie.---.---- 10,984)Thornbury_------- inGsore Sesen se ,829| Arundel__-------- 

Hie eeciie _----- 330|Scarboro Junction . 220/Thorndale-------- 550] Wingham -_....--- aes Sanwa wenn ann 
Pickering <I 7L=_ 850|Schomberg_------- 400|Thornhill__-.---_- 900|Winona-.--------- 50! cent orner_ 22. = ie 
Picton ....-------3,564|Schrieber ---.----- 600/Thornloe- ~~ ----- 300| Wolfe Island ---- 550|Athelstan ...------ 1200 
Plainfield_-------- 22> Scotlands 40-06 2. 450|Thornton .-..----- 250|Wolverton -------- a0 Peers ue oe 008 
Plantagenet --.-_-- 475|Seaforth__.------- see Bh Gee aaa uae ee peceo oe 9 ov Molaise eaten 
Plattsville...----- 650|Sebringville - - -_--- 35) Tilbury, ate Dee hare oe ne hehehe sea LAy aia Soeceseas 200 
Plevna.---------- 205]Seeleys Bay ..----- Apes ae Ene pores gues rt (beet rent phate ae 325\Bagotville....24050 1,011 
Point Anne-_----- 230}Selby - .---------- 200/Tilsonburg ------~- "340 Worthington aint 200|Ba e St. Paul_____- 1,857 
Point Edward wenn 874 Selkirk __- es aae te ar 350)Tiverton_.~------- 340) Worthington -- ---- 366] Baillargeon-_----- 350 
-- 275|Todmorden ------- 400) Wroxeter __.-..--- ge 

Pontypool --.----- 3 (0isevera Bridger== 400|Toled 450] Wychwood. ---.--- 700|Barachois de 

Port ATERUP = oes 11,220 Shakespeare aa ages Se I iO 200|W: ebridge ‘ PAE ITS Malbaie=..--<s= 1,000 
Port Burwell ------ ee a 350/TORONTO 23 76,538| Wyoming... 569|Barnston._------- 200 

i _ 378|Shannonville------ 350/TORONTO----- 370,038) Wyoming-.-.----- 569) Barston -< -<-=-- 

Port Colpomse-o---3,4s|Shatbo Lake.--"-~ 430/ottenham.------- Sf arbor o-oo 318 |Batiscan a 1s00 
‘ i == 5|Sharpton -.------- TENtOn aes aa= ao). eoa--ece---s6- 975) Batiscan ——----=5- : 
oe arrears 38 “438 Shedcien SES eae 300|Trout Creek.__.--- 400/Zurich -.-..------ 700 Cpercg eceee te 
Port dUOVEE eae =- 1,138 Shelburne. - - ------ 1,113 ‘Tweed - ---------- et PRINCE EDWARD Beauceville, E._.-- 1,677 
Port Elgin -------- 1,235|Sherkston...------ 225) Uffington--------- ISLAND Reqdceviie Wes 500 
Port Elmsley - .---- 210)Simcoe = ---------- 3,227) Union - -_--------- en Tasibarnoisece see OTS! 
Bort obese =7aaolemithael 2-22 293 Uxbridge oon ijdtal Abrams Vilage eo. 380|Beaulec..2-0 pon 31 
j £ mithfield Jo 2i22-. -225|Uxbridges——=--.-. 5 2 
eorinad REP rice aaplemitis Falls. sac gc 6,370|Vanessa___------- 220|Alberton. -.------- 700|Beauliew_—..- 
Port MeNicoil-...-. 430|Smithville._72777- 650|Vankleek Hill. -_--- 1,577|Bedeque -...------ qo eaenodt 
PRE ey acon 1,148|Sombra .._------- BOO Ware ins aeons a5 Helin «neers CA sabe dale 
mart Be ondan ora *520|Southampton. - ---- 1;685| Verner: 22 ..2-. = 500 ree bane. ----- A Gi 
oe owdn tae 72 |So;' Gowers. =s2e6 80| Vernon ----------- 225) Caledonia. -------- 
Pneaieputl. 30 1,786|So. Indian -_------ 275| Verona... --.------ : 
Port Stanley ERENT, 891]/So. Mountain. ----- 420| Victoria Harbor. - --1,616 Cardigan 
Powaseati Peacaeirs 644|So. River-_-------- 593] Victoria Mines. - --- 
Prescott . eee 2,801|So. Woodslee - ----- 350] Victoria-Road - - - -- sO IGHARLOTT 
Preston_--------- 3,883|Spanish Mills. . - --- Cyt ale a aa 230| — TOWN 
Priceville. ----~--- Ee od bps toe os ere ga ea 500|Coleman. - -------- 
Prince Albert.----- " 250)Sparta. - _-.------- NCES de kaa 175|Crapaud 
_ Princeton ..------- ad ne ges ce phot (8 aie aaa 250|Blleslie<..-7..--- 300|Beranger. -- 
ooo I A cio a Pa Rr ee ee j an oes ere! =} 
; ane a ae -210|Springbrook....... 225|Walkerton _-.---- 2,601|Flat River -- g 


Coutre.22 200|Springfield..-.---- 4541 Walkerville. .-- -.-3,302| Georgetown ......- 1,010| Bernier ....------- 628 
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QUEBEC Cont’d. QUEBEC Cont'd. QUEBEC Cont'd. QUEBEC Cont’d. QUEBEC Cont’d. 
Bersimis -__.-..--- 700| Clarenceville__--_- 450| Grande Baie. _ -._.-1,300|Laprairie_.--.+.-- 2,388|Montmorency -- - _- 1,717 
Pert hier 2 ees 1,335] Coaticook.- -.-.-.- 3,165|Grande Freniere __- "200|La Presentation. - -. “600 Montpellier __..._- 200 
Berthi r (en bas)__- *500|Coleraine Station -. 350|Grandes Piles. .____ 500|Larochelle_.._----- 391]Montreal_-...-- 470,480 
Berthier Junctions 225\Com0s 22 s-<.c eee 898)Grand Ligne._--_- 200}L’ Assomption - - - -- 1,747| Montreal So_..--- 790 
Bice se ods eat 27500)'Compton'zaaeeoc-2 o82| Grand: Metées 2 ee 4,783|La Tuque-.------- 2,934 Montreal W_.----- 703 
Bienville; 2 -22Le Je 1,004} Contrecoeur. -..--- 624|/Grand Metis.___-.- 250| Laurentides ------- 1,128)/Mont Rolland_.... 500 
Bishops — Crossing. "600|Cookshire. .------- 996|Grand Pabos------ 600} Laurierville__.---- 399|Mont St. Hilaire... 475 
Black Lake,-2.6 222 2,645] Corner of the Grand River.__.-.- 500|}Lauzon ....-.----- 3,978}Morin Heights..... 380 
Blanche ssseceeoe 200) Se Beach =2sneeee= 300)Grand Saint Lavaloowececco=n- 323|Moulin Charette... 220 ~ 
Boileau_.-_------ 500|Coteau du Lac_---- 428| Esprit...------- 200|Lavaltrie-..------ 500|Mount Carmel. .-_-1,075 
Bolduceacseo2aes= 750|Coteau Landing._.. 385|Grand Vallee_-._.- 325|L’Avenir__..----- 750|Mount J: obnson____ "450 
Bolton Centre..-.. 200/Coteau Station.____ 643/Greenfield Park._.. 200/La Visitation .----- 250|Mt. Royal Vale -_ 400 
Bonaventure Cote St. Luc .---. 303]Green River..-.-.- 200|Lawrenceville..--- 226|Murray Bay 72. 1,449 

River _._.------1,200|Cote St. Michel_... 500/Grenville_.-.-.--- 1,383|Leclercville._----- 530|Namur-_-_.------- "300 
Bord a Plouffe----- 200|Cote St. Vincent... 150/Grondines..-.----- 1,100|Leeds Village------ 200 Napierville ip eeneers 691 
Bordeaux _ --.----- 994|Courcelles. -------- 900|Hatley .._-------- 498|Lennoxville._----- 1,211|Neuville....----_- 800 
Boucherville. --.--- 1,097| Cowansville-__.--- 881|Hebertville. .------ 2,800|L’Epiphanie. - ----- 1,400|Newbois..-_---_-_ 200 
Bouchette_------- 350|Cross Point ---.--- 700|Helena__.-------- 200|Les Eboulements.. -2,000|New Carlisie....-.- 1,000 
Breakeyville. ------ 700|Cushing._.--.--.- 280|Hemmingford----- 313|Les Ecureuils__.--- 400) New Liverpool_--- 200 
Bridgeville_-__-.--- 200| Dalhousie Sear er 400|Henryville___..__- 1,000|}Les Escoumains.--- 800|Newport. 3 Lee 850 
Brigham...------- 300|Dalibaire.___-.-_- ,500|He: bertville._____. 655| Levis 7,452|New Richmond | 
Broadlands. ------- 200|Danville-___.-___- i 1331|Howick .....----- 450|Liniere-.--------- 600] Station 400 
Bromeii2 ss=-=2- 548|Daveluyville_-_-_- 294|Hube: deau..----.- 350\L’Islet ....---_-- 2,000|New Rockland. _ -_- 176 
Bromptonville-..--1,239|Deschaillons . .--_- 1,161/Hudson__.___--_- 650|Little Cascapedia.- 400|Nicolet “7 7272,593 
Brookdale_.------ 600|Deschambault-____- 1 200 Hall? seg ee See 18,222|Little Metis “= 500|Nominingue.--.-_- 548 
Broughton Station - 250|Deschenes Mills._.. 300)Hunterstown~-.--- 600 Little Metis, 2) 2 No Ciatesdae a 200 
Brownsburgh. ---_- 525| Dewittville. ___.__- 200)Huntingdon._-_-.- 1,265} Station 300) No. Ham WE aAGO 
Bryson. ss tee2 477|D’Israeli.._---_--- 1,606|Huntingville______ 250|Little Pabos_------ 400|No. Hatley.._.---- 500 
Buckingham ---.-- 3,854|Dixville._-.-..___- 404/Huron.....--.--__ 368| Little River B----- 200|No. Nation Mills. 200 
Buckland .-.------ 500|Dorion.---------- 631|Iberville..-------- 1,905|Little River W.----_ 250|No. Onslo “271,200 
Buty cece so-so 600|Dorval - __ --------1,005| Ile aux Noix..-.-.- 400|Longueuil...------ 3,972|No. Stanbridge... 250 
Hla 8 pet gee 400) Douglastown ... --- 1,100|Inverness..---.--- 194|Lorette.....------ 1'588|No. Stukely.-..-- 400 
Cacouna_.-------- 500|Douville_______-- 0|Island Brook __--_- 200] Vortec odes sarees '200|No. Wakefield... 250 
Calumet .....-.--- 650|Drummondville. ___1, 72s Isle aux Coudres..- 600|Lorraineville------ 300|Notre Dame de 
Calumet Island.-.- 400\Dunham._--__=-.- 296|Isle aux Grues..... 400|Lotbiniere. -_----- 850} G 5 W : Set 
Campbells Bay ..-- 447 Dunkin ARTY ale 1209 Isle oe Ree 200|Louiseville.-.-----1,675 Notre Dame de" fy 

(ote eees mA gismew ee comeds sle eee ee 
Cap a la Baleine__ 300/E. Breeton ye oeee 850) Isle Were: ST eh 7 2 By Modeler Ee ae Not: Da are pa) 
Cop Chatte. ------ 930/E E. Clifton....----- ast Johaville eaten teas "300 Lyster Station 2.2. 350) a Galetee osc get 
St oes Farnham -_._.__ lette 2 AS 

Cape Cove----.=-- 2,000 Eastman. Seb avec 607 Jonauire ae 5 aah “ibe Sena rare oe pee ete ace 5 
Cape Despair...-.- 200/E. Templeton ene “500|Kamouraska_.--—- "510 Maksonacuve cere is, 684) Ni gtre Dams“ de” - 
Capelton___-.----- 600)Haton = 22-222 .52e2 150|Kazubazua Sta. a 250|Malbaie «......22 1,449 pers ame de ; 
Caplin River _----- 475|EchoVale_--.-.-- 200|Kelso.__.--_- 22200) Manche-d'Rpects es 200 Soe Boner bay 
Cap Roadeee Soon; is Egypte.-..-----. 200}Kiamika_._______- 160|Mandville an 400 ree ede A 
Cap Rouge. ---.--- 600}Emileville..-...___ 200|Kildare.._.-.-_-_- 800} Maniwaki..------- 1,4611N pg ecg ae se 
Cap St. Ignace.<_-- 2,650|Escuminac.-._.-_- 200|Kingsbury _.------ 263|Mans ees 25 400 praete ot 

Cap St. Martin 2557°250|Hustis 2.225122 22 300|Kingsey Falls....-_- 3001M pean cae 20 Nee es ee 300 
Cap Sante-------- 700|Fabre_._-__.-__- D00| Knowlonsioo.=s B65| WY anise Ceovelnaeee Fol bn Dame du 
Capucins.....---- 350|Farnham-..------ 3,560|La Baie..-..--__- 1,500 lenis Greve. aor 681 a Saget: 
Cariboo Tslands_-_-- ae G arrelton se 2is2-52 300|La Baie Shawenegan1, ee Marian lla cases 4,000 agen ae 200 

arilon -.------=- assett? a2 = SS S00|Babelieh, saul. 22s Bai R 06 | Whacera: Cee oa ie  “KOMINT Sl ee 
Carleton. ---0 2 1,500|Father Point .----- eolLscadie: 772 a sooo eee suclNoraten aes 200 
Cartierville. -_----- 905)Ferme Neuve. . -_-- 280|LacalaRortue..-. 350|Marieville........_ 1,587 O17 ‘Bon nelis - Siding Soh 
Cascades Point---- 200|Fernetville....-_-- 200|Lac au Saumon ~..1,171|Martinville....._ 2ollOkace ic ee ea 
Caughnawaga- - -_- 2,000|Fitch Bay. .__--._- 500\Lacanx Sables... 400i Mascauche,.. ckca. 650 oe et re 
pemsapecal ae Ee 1, oo pets Coulonge = -__- 811|Lac Bellemarre-.-. 300 Meccouche “Rapids, 200 Ormsiows. 5 SS ay as 
azaville.-_.---.- Oster= ss. sseeauss 200/La Chapelle _ ___ 200| Mash: Mills 400\Outremont ane 

pee paar BOO Pak Ree oo oe 00 --- asham ---- 400/Outremont_______- 4,820 
Chashig Besta 2. pe 000 Eraeunton ie eas 1; ie HP eee Sees op et eaaes res 775|Papineauville. . ___- 1,015 
Chambly Canton... 857|Franklin Centre... 280|Lachine sc 10,699 Macscn oe cae Pete ena ta oy a ane 
Champlain__..._.- 1,400|Fraserville______--6,733}Lachute..._____. Leiter es iy 1 Ny Pare. ---------~~ 200 
Chapeau. 2.22. 077 Frelighsburg - -__.- 282 Pe Mills... ___ "850 Mactel prea? 1s Perevile-- ade 
Chatette...2...2-. 220|Frost Village. 22.2. a1slatslie oes es 1000 Mata: oc cue Hd Bel arte ste 
Charlemagne ------ 776|Fulford.__......__ 200|La Conception. - - __ 200 ee Riser ay 1,850|Pentacost River...._ 320 
Charlesbourg..____ 2,000) Gagne_..________. 250|Lake Alymer “- 7" 200 OMe aeeees ‘600 Perce. .---------- 1,500, 
Chartierville..--_- 800|Garthby ........ a00ihake Bicheitin: A ee 350| Perkins. ---------- 350 
Chatesumuay..2 52. A001 Gash eee 500|TakeGeld SS Seoaan elbourne__...... 314|/Petit Bois___._____ 300 
Chateauguay Gaspe..-..--2202 (n6l bake Mesantic. 122,399 Epa Sabb: Boseae 250/Petite Mascouche.. 200: 

Paine eee 250 Gas Bay Soe ri pa ops peri Mi ton Bese eee 200)Petite Matane.____ 450 
Charen Richer__.-1,350|Gentilly....._.._. 430|Landreville.._____ seeaite eee ee 250\Petit Metis. ---_.. 285 
Chaudiere Station... ‘250 Georgeville..__.__ 250|Langevin._..-.__- 1,000); : euomnpga ts ea 
Chelseac cl oel eaten 200/Girard_______.___ 250) L’Annonciation.... 622 Moisie. -..-.-.-.-. 351) Piapolis. -.------.- 536 
Cheneville___---.. 505/Glen Murray_-__.. 200|Lanoraie eee ontcalm....-... 500)Piedmont .______ ce 200 
Chemin Gouin__--- 200|/Glen Sutton___.___ 200IL’Ansea Giles. .0 0. 3 Montebello. ....-__ 954|Pierreville.________ 1,363 
Chesterville -_._..- 263|Gould________.__. 250|L’Anse au Beaufls. 200|Montfort......... 400/Peirreville Mills... 250 
Ghicot Ses seumen 250|Gracefield._______ 300|L’ Anse au Foin 500| Mont Joli -- 2,141/bigeon Hill -._____ 260 
Chicoutimi, ---.--- 5,880] Granby. .-772722114,750) La Petrie. 700|Mont Laurier....-- 752 Piopolia Saieaaaae an 

— Tan La Petite Riviere.. 200]Mont L oy ee hairs age 
Clairvaux de Bagot.. 200] Cascapedia. j ire Pag peaatgoe 300| Plaisance... 
te 450(La Plaine-........ 200|Montmagay......-2,617| Plesssisville.._ -1,559 
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QUEBEC Cont'd. QUEBEC Cont’d. 


Pointe a Calumet. 250/St. Andre 
, ees a iS Pica eke ee Ae se Oe ta 300 ae Malachi peat 2,000)St. Gregoire....... 800 
ae aux Trembles 1,167 a . Anne de Beaupre1,326] Monts.____- 2,020 Dorchester ite, a ae Myce Bats 300 
ointe Bleue___._- 400|St. Anselme_.-____ 2,000|Ste. Agnes de —s«*Y{Ste. M tesee = ) 
Pointe Claire. _.._- 793|St..Antoine. "300| Charlevoix 200/S oa re cae ares an rae ae ie eae Ne 
Pointe du Lac._____ 875|St. Antoine de Ste. Anastasie____- 300 Er Uy Beene gee 2,000) St-Hentl Levisi te o/08 
Pointe Gatineau .-1,751| Tilly.-........ 500|Ste. Angele... _-_... 400 Blandiod. asia 450 eC os ide. -- 300 
Point Fortune-____. 311)St. Antonin. .._-_. 400|Ste. Angele de Ste. Marthe ___ 350|St. Hilaire g -_ 650 
Pont Briand______ 250/St. Apollinaire_____ G00 Laval Scene 900|Ste. Martine. -_____ 400/St. Hippolyte de_ 
Pont Chateau____. 425|St. Armand Station 350|Ste. Angele de Ste. Melanie._-.--. 300] Kil ean - : 400 
eo nee 900/St. Arsene. -...---. 500) Monnoir... =... 350/St, | Emile “de _ t. Hugues__-.22.. 470 
Basa Ss ose : Devers te. Anne de Montcalm._____- 275|St. inthe...... 
Pont Viau..______- 500} Portneuf__...--. 800} Beaupre_--...-- 1,326/St. Emile de , Fe, Lies ne 
Portage du Fort.._.. 365)/St. Augustin.._..-- 300|Ste. Anne de Suffolk eee one 300) Loyola 250 
Port Daniel Centre. 800/St. Barnabe, N.---2,100| Bellevue_._____- 1,416|Ste. Monique, St.Irenee__-...... 600 
Portneuf. ---------1,450|St. Barnabe Sud... 980/Ste. Anne de la Nicolet _..-.-.-. 600|St. Isidore..-.._.. 250 
Portneuf Station__. .200/St. Barthelemi_____ 1,000) “Perade.—==--.-- 1,200|Ste. Monique_.____ 250|/St. Isidore, La 
Powers Court --..- 2201St, Baziles_. a2. =- 1,500|Ste. Anne de la .__|Ste. Perpetuez._._- 350| | Prairie __ 200 
BGEBEC nis ra oe wae de Grand 500 : hae — 1,000|Ste. Perpetue, St. Jacques. -...-_- 1,500 
eB C aoc sss H . Benjamin<..--- te nne des slap. eee 175 jneu 
Quyons--....--= 806|St. Benoit... Sasi Montane san eee 1,400|Ste Patlomenerz 22 250/se ae naeme pie 
pete pabernccs7> a ie aie Lacie “ ee fe Anne des a Ste. Philomene de St. Jean _- A Oras Be 5,903 
adnor Forges. --_- @Bernardiecssoce aInEes G2. coe 0} Fortierville...__- 300|St. Jean Baptiste - 
Radstock - _ __- --+=7 090|St. Blaise_..-..--- 400|Ste. Beatrix<_-__.- 350)St. Ephrem -__-=-- 509 ath Jean Bapiiite 500 
: panies de l’Orignal aM ak Gees 900] Ste. gebeide d’Iber- ap St. Epiphane__-..- 1,200]St. Jéan de Matha _1,000 
aWOONG - 4.2 25ee : oniface de Wiles cA eso eS Ste. Rosalie._..... 250/St. Je: A 
Restigouche. ----.. 525] Shawinigan._._-. 500|Ste. Brigitte des Ste. Rose, Laval - -1,480|St. ee etic | in 
ms V’Evangel 
pebeae Dae oe a a Bruno, Chicou- el Se Ses eee a0 Ste. Rose jdew see |isteseaee 500 
ichelieus. 22.2.2 HIN a oe So oe te. Catherine _---- Watford: osoc. 350/St. Jean Por 
Richmond ..=.<..< 2,175|St. Bruno_........ 725]Ste. Cecile de Lev- Ste. Sabine de St. ist Chico "19 
Rigaud 2-2. - 2. 2Les "g56|St.. Calixte de rard._...-.----- 500] Bellechasse.__... 300|St. Jerome de 
A aegis oe eS es eos eany aise Sabe oye Dare Spee de ae ee eee ad ==. /or |e Matane.-oaeceee 2,056 
[p00 eases ea anne: 5.252 ashame ss=s= Le SOphie_— i =a 500|St. Joachim 
River Beaudette... 368/St. Camille de Ste. Cecile de St. Es rit aoa 1,000 Montmorency 250 
Riviere a Claude--- 250 Bellechasse. -..- = 200) Whitton_.-.-.--- 250|Ste. Thecle___._--. 1,000}St. Johns________- 6,500 
Riviereala Martre- 200 St; Canute_...--<= 250|Ste. Christine. .-.-. 200|Ste. Theodosie__-.- 200 Stay aA Beauce 1,440 
Riviere a Pierre._.. 850/St. Casimir. ._----- 2,000] Ste. Claire._.--.-. 800|Ste. Therese___._-- 2,120|St. Joseph, 
Riviere aux “ eos ate areas 1, ae pee sane Oe Pa 375 cea de Beau- 200 : Richéliew 2. = 1,416 
Chiens=5_32-*.- 200 Sa C mee seas € Co} etl) oe DA cha Gok Wer ary t. Joseph d’Alma.- 600 
Riviere Bois Clair. .1,275 atta oes tec oar = 800 Dy che tag og oe a Etienne des Ave Si Jost de 
atles, i 6), Croix: os ssece Weas usbvanssos Orel -s2ss5 cena 400 
ae pbc 3 Hyacinthe .----- 650|Ste. Dorothee. -.--- 850 St; Eugene s2222s-5 250)St. Joseph du Lac. 250 
Riviere du Loup._--6,7 a|st.. Charles de St. Edouard __-_--- 300)Ste. Ursule__------ 800)]St. Jovite____.____ 1,200 
Riviere Gentilly. 2 the Caplin_..------ 230|Ste. Edwidge_____- an St. Eustache...... 996/St= Jude. - 2222s 2e2 600 
Riviere Ouelle _-_-1,600|St- Christine __-___- 600|St. Eleuthere _--_-- 800|St, Evariste de Sts Justinse2 Sass 5 350 
Rivierest, Jean. --2 250|St. Chrysostome.-- 600)/St. Elie.-------- 300) Forsyth.---.--- 200)St. Lambert -.._... 3,344 
Ri aprais Ste Claude t=. 220|Ste. Elizabeth, St. Evariste Station Be St. Laurent ...... 1,860 
viere Tro alee 475| Joliette ....-.. 490/Ste. Victoire...-... 350}St. Laurent 


d’Orleans~ 


500|/Ste. Emilie de St Fabien... 1,000) 


500|_ T’Energie.------. 500)St. Faustin___ 
-1, naris St. Cunegonde...11,177|Ste. Eulalie._..-.- 250)St. Felicien. - —-- 
= 1,000]Ste. Famille. -_-.-- 200/St. Felix de 
- 200 St. Cuthbert Sta... 275]Ste. Felicite--.----2,000]|_ Kingsey--.---.- 
ci i 711)Ste. Flavie__-----. 1,000/St. Felix de 
- 861lst. Cyrille de Ste. Flavie Station - 800 Valois......< 
Rougemont Station 300 Wendover-...--- 711|Ste. Flore_---.---= 350|St. Ferdinand 
Roxton Falls.----. 873!st. Damase. St. Ste. Genevieve... -.. 300]St. Flavien -_- 
Roxton Pond..---- 500 Hyacinthe ..._-- 1,075|Ste. Genevieve de St. Fortunat. - 2 
Ruisseau le Blanc-. 325!s¢. Damase. -.._--- 800] Batiscan_._..--- $50|Ste Foy-so0- asses 
Sabrevois - ---.-- -- 200!St. Damase des Ste. Gertrude. __--- 300/St. Francois Ste aes de Gon- 
Sacre-Ccoeur de Jesus 996] Aulnais__...-___ 1,000/Ste. Helene, Bagot. 250] Sales Sta..--..-- 500]. zague-...-2L.-4 700 
a ened de St. Damien de Ste. Helene de St. Francois St. Praia de Ha Ha 450 
Marie-.-----..- 300]. Brandon _-.-=-.- .300] Chester.-------- 200} d’Orleans_-..--- 300/St. Luc 2 
St. ‘Adelphe de St. Damien.. de Ste. Henedine - ---- 300|St. Francois du St. Ludger _ 
Champlain.--... 800} Buckland _--- -- 350|Ste. Julie...------ 250] Lac....--------- 600|St. Malachie 
StrAdrien.-..---- 200|St. David d’Yamaska 800/Ste. Julienne -_---- 300|St. Francois Xavier St. Malo___ 
BieAeapityesas-sa- 1,000}St. Denis_......-- 200|Ste. Julie Station .. 350} de Brompton... 200)/St. Marc____. 
SiAime=--. 55< 5.5 g00/St. pee St. Ste.Justine de St ef De ene eee 375|St. Marc des Carriers 800 
© |S Alban...-.-.--1,200| -Hyacinthe .-...- 733| Newton.--.---- 500/St. Gabriel di ote Marcel, L’Islet _. 300 
- §t. Alexandre, St. Didace....----- 600|St. Eleuthere_..-.- 1,200]. Brandon...-...- 
Tberville __.---- 1,000/St. Dominique de Stnblies snes ness 1,300| St. Gedeon_.---_-- 
St. Alexandre. ..---1, "760 Bagotios--.-ss4e AS0/SE Hloise we cacasce 17300 St. George Beauce. .1, 
St. Alexis de St. Dominique Sta. 200|Ste. Luce. ------- 700|St. George de 
Montcalm ------ 1,000|St. Donat__.-..--- 800|Ste. Luce Station... 500) Windsor_...--.-. 
St. Alexis des St. Donat de Ste. Lucie de St. Germain de 
Monts. -.--=---- 1,150| Montcalm..--.-. 325] Doncaster. ---- 1,350] ‘ Grantham... 800|St. Michel .__ 
St. Alphonse ------ '930|Ste. Adelaide de She Picea ns acl 300 St. Germain de . St. Michel, Napier- 
St. honse de Pabos.2 fcdecn: 600)St. eee de Kamouraska-.-- 700] ville -.-_------. 300 
Granby ee nese 500 ste, Agathe de Davallia.2<.--- 200|St. Gervais._.-- - 300/St. Michel ‘de 
St. Andre...-.---- 1,300] Lothiniere----.-- 375|Ste. Madsieine= 7-1. 050|St. Giles. .... .--- 300} Rougemont..... 400 


Cee ts ews. ‘ 


100 CITIES AND TOWNS OF CANADA 


aoe ee oo 
QUEBEC Cont’d. QUEBEC Cont’d. QUEBEC Cont'd. SASK. Cont'd. SASK. Cont’d. 
St. Michel des St. Simon de VaudreuilStation.. 300)/Delmas_---.------ 68] Maryfield___.-___- 209 
Saints: 2ossc eee 200). Yamaska_-.-..- 500] Vercheres ......--- 725\Disley_ 2-2 22 22s << 99| Maymont...--..-- 121 
St. Michel de Suoixteen oo a ees 250| Verdun___------- 11,629] Drinkwater_..---. 203] Melfort........--- 599 
Wentworth-.__.. 375|St. Stanislas de Victoriaville. __---- 3, '028| Dubuc__--------- 161|Melville.........-1, ote 
St. Modiste__-.-.- 250} Champlain--.-- 600} Village des Aulnais_ "500| Duck Lake_______- 379|Midale__..-.-.--- 156 
St. Moise_-_-.---- 500/St. Stanislas de Village Richelieu_.. 300/Dundurn_...-.-.. 239/Milestone__..-_... 436 
St. Narcisse__-.-.- 600) Kostka---.-.--- 200) Ville Marie. _------ 850] Earl Grey..-.----. 154) Montmartre. -__-_- 201 
St. Nazaire, Bagot. 400|St.Sulpice__--.--- 300) Ville St. Pierre.__.- 800/Blbow2 2 be 28 221) Moosejaw. .--Est. 30,000 
St. Nazaire, Dor... 500|St.Sylvestre..-.__- 3,000] Vincennes. .-_----- 500) Plfros: = 2222s. 103] Moosomin --.--.-- rd 43. 
St. Nicholas-__-...- 400]St. Telesphore-_--. "250| Wakefield. -_----_- 350| Elstow.--.------- 114|Morse)2 22 esses 290 
St. Norbert_.--.-. 275|St. Theodore Warden ou tease 220 Bsterhazy.c-¢ 5225 258] Mortlach...-..--. 219 
St. Norbert, d' Acton So2saceu 250] Warwick ..-----.- 928) Estevan_--------- 1,981 Meuderts ciate 326 
Berthier...-.-.- 375/St. Theodore de Waterloo___------ 1,886] Expanse_._...---- "250 Nokomis_...-.--- 374 
St, Octaved—< = 2-2 1,300)* ‘Chertsey <5 252 1,425) Waterville_._-_._- 1,054] Eyebrow. .-------- 182]No. Battleford .Est. 5, oro 
St. Odilon..---.-- 300|St. Theophile___..- 250] Ways Mills __...-- 250)Fairlight.--------- 96|No. Portal..--.--. 
St:Omer:=.2.-.i2. 500)/St. Thomas de Weedon_...------ 850)/Fillmore...-..-.-. 187|/Ogemal 225222205 iif 
St. Onesime ------ 250) -sJoliette zee eens 250) Weedon Centre..-. 836/Fleming___.._..--. 270|Outlook...-.----. 685 
StiQurss 222 225225622 St-fhunbe:tseiace 300) Weedon Station..-_ 800 re Lakevuc22 222 185|Oxbow.---------. 630 
St. Pacome.css-2= 1,500] St. Timothee ------ 450) W. Broughton--.-- 500| Forget. 2245-2522 267|Paynton.-.-=.---- 121 
St. Pamphile_---_- 1,800) St.Tite.__.__.-- -1,438| W. Shefford__-.-.. 363 Fort Oikotae sacm 1) 285|Pense ve oc ceseance 230 
St. Paschal_- coves 1,500|St. Tite des Caps_-- 400 Wickham West..-. 500)Forward_...------ 141|Perdue...-------- 155 
St. Paul de St. Ubaldei 222.23 400) Windsor Mills. ---. 2:233\Erancisassccneesee 263|Plenty .--.-<--<-= 128 
Chester... ---.4. _ 650 St. Urbain du Woburne 22-22 eee 350|Frobisher_.... <-. 120] Preeceville---_---- 235 
St. Paul de la Chateauguay---- 300] Wolfstown--_----- 250|Gainsboro..... ..- 247| Prince Albert Est. 11,000 
Croix ae.25. =k 250 St. Valentin ......-. 300} Wotton. ._-------- 600|Glenavon__._-.... 130/Qu’Appelle._--.--- 851 
St. Paul St. Valere de Yamachiche...-..- 965)Glen Ewen......-- 168 Quill Lake 1S aie 163 
d’Industrie____.- 300} Bulstrode__----- 250) Yamaska_._-:---. 695|Goodeve-_-.--- ---- 71|Radisson....--.-- 305" 
St. Pauldu Buton. 300)St. Valerien-_.---- 300} Yamaska East__..- 750|Govan_..--...--- 390] Radville.....---.. 233 
Se. Paulin-e vse 22 2 800|Sts Valier ec. c5222400 Gtaysomeseet soe ae. 124|Raymore. -------- aan 
St. Paull’Hermite. 400|St. Victor de Tring. 900] SASKATCHEWAN 7Grenfell........_- 709] Redvers -2.------- 
St. Pauls Bay __---1,857|St. Vincent de Paul_1,492 Grifin Seo 109] REGINA_-__Est.40, 000 
St. Philemon__...-- 400) St. Wenceslas. -..-- 400] Aberdeen _-..----- 240)Guernsey__..----.. 175)Rocanville...----. 266 
St. Philippe St. Zacharie ------- $00! Abernethy _--._-_- 273|GullLake...-..--. 606] Roche Percee._---- 162 
d’Argenteuil..... 375 ee Zephirin pea ee 500/Adanacl2ou lees = 73|/Hague............ 300]Rosetown..------- 317 
St. lee ed de andy Bay -------- 500) Alameda. _--_--__- 282|Halbrité__. o...5-< 239) Rosthern ..-.-.---1,172 
gates eee ast 500 Hee Bah Centre; S00) Atlan! Socu Aes ae 139) Hanley ..-...-..-. 381|Rouleau_.--.----- 679 
St. Philomene de Saraguayville. __-.., ZIS\Alsask ose see a7 5 | Harmgse saee oe 106|Saltcoats.....---. 432 
eet vane Bete 1,600|Sault au Recollet... 300/Antler-__-----_--- 138)/Hawarden.__.... 126|Saskatoon _.-Est. 28,000 
Stewie oa tees 768|Sawyerville__--.-- 432) Arcola..-...----- 794) Herbert _.....-..- 5591 Scott. 22h eee 420 
St Pie de Guire_.._ 200|Scotstown-------- 933) Asquith. --------. 199|Heward...-.-.--. 132|Sedley ....-.----- 221 
St. Pierre aux Liens 2,201\Scott Junction ---. 800]Assiniboia._____-__ 1130\Howello eee 222k 112;Semans..-...---.- 194 
St. Pierre Baptiste. 300/Seal Cove__. -.--. _100]Avonlea___-_----- 190) Hudson at Junction 215|Sheho____----.--- 107 
St. Pierre les Senneville..-.-.-.- 418) Balcarres__--_.- .- 348)/Humboldt........ 859) Shell Brook-----.. 198 
Becquets. -....-. 600|Seven Islands. ..... 800) Balgonie___.._.-.- 368)Indian Head... 1, ra Sintaluta..-.- jac SOL 
St. Pierre Shawbridge.-_----- 255 Battleford _..--.--1, S00) Munaices esenee 5)Southey -.------- ee YA 
Montmagny..-.- 300|/Shawenegan Falls _ _4,265|Belle Plaine__-. -.'- 82|Jasmin___=-----_- ae Stockholm _.------ 100 
Stablacide J 222-25. 575|Shawville--...--.- 745) Bengough. ..--.-.- 325|Kamsack...-..-.- 473|Stoughton__.---.. 311 
St. Polycarpe__---- 467|Sherbrooke. - -...- 16,405| Bethune --_-_----- 135|Kecler- 227. 5-2 se 74\Strassburg-------- 811 
St. Polycarpe Jct. - 200/Sherrington--_.... 450|Biggar__.------.- 315|Kelliber__.--.-.-- 220|Sutherland_. ._._. 421 
St: Prosper._2...-- 600|Shigawake__--.... 500|Big River_....-.. 516|Kenaston._..-.._— 185|Swift Current Est. 5,000 
St. Prosper de Sillery Cove -...-.- 300| Birch Hills. ..._._. 145|Kennedy._...-... 164|Tantallon___----.. 115 
Dorchester___--. 250|\Sorelsa2 oe cae oe 8,420) Bladworth_.--..... 164]Kerr Robert..._.-. 320|Theodore..-..-._. 193 
St. Prudentienne___ 510|So. Durham~._._._. 400} Blaine Lake_-.... 120|Kindersley__.__._- 456|Tisdale..2........ 250 
St. RaphaelEast_._ 900|So.Ham-.......2. 500|/Borden._.-_.._.-- 96|Kinistino._.-...... 106) Togotiectzco eee 111 
St. Raymond -__-_- 1,653|So. Stukely...-.-- 360/Bradwell Station -. 118|Kipling-_...-_---. 237|Tompkins -....._. 90 
StRemin seca. 1,021|Stanbridge E__.... 600/Bredenbury____-__ 165|Kisbey-.----.-.-. 269/Tugaske_____. 204 - 
St. Remi d’Amberst1,000|Stanbridge Station- 300|Briercrest-__--____ 165|Kronau____----___ 102|Tuxford..---.--- 151 
St. Remi de Standon-..-:..--. 600|Broderick__--_._.. 130|Lampman--__.___- 96) Fyvanio/sneecene 184 
' “‘Tingwick_-.--.. 250|Stanfold_-...-.-_- 900| Broadview --._-... 702|Rairdee ee saeco 195]Unity__.....--.-. 149 
St. Robert...._._-- 350|Stanstead__-_--._- 837! Brock 22522 sae oen 2 117 |Landiss2. -s2e8ce. 127|Vanguard 
: SUBTE So Se See 300 
St. Roch__._.-_.-- 900|Stoke Centre_.-... 300|Brownlee..._....-. V7Libangeye owl, wee 301|Vi 
S fi 4 icefoyicoss.ccees. 325 
St. Roch des Aulnais 850|Stonefield____-____ 285|Buchanan. --..--. 228|Langenburg_______ 220|Vonda__....---_- 268 ~ 
St. Roch PAchigan_ 900|Sutton. ---.-----.- 986/Bulyea----------- 117)Langham -___..._. 389|Wadena._-..-_--- 255 
St. Romain. __._--- 250|Sweetsburg. ---.._- 30S Cabrites sesh esse 350|Lanigan.__......- 392| Waldron _..._._ 114 
St. Romuald.______ 1,800|Tadousac....-._.. Git Canora oo. sae eae 435)Lashburn.--___.__ 232|Wapella____.- pat ace 
S@ Raskin mee "250|Terrebonne__.____ 1,990|Carievale___._____ 188|Lemberg..__.__-- 303|Warman__.------. 149 
St. Samuel de Gay- ‘Thetford Mines-___7,261]Ca Tivle we eve 998(Letoss 2.2500 5.5 114] Watrous .......-._ 781 
rurst eee eeeae oo Lhree Rivers . ___-13,691 Carnduii Wo 469|Leslie.___________ 126| Watson... .... c2 910" 
Saints Anges... ...-! sai (Thurso aa cecescan- ODL Caron A. 25 L Laud 222/Lipton___-_-_..._. 273|Wauchope...--.- ey 
Seca venndes nee Becca ae ie ries Churchbridge -...- 90| Lloydminster. __ ___ 441|Wawota__--.--... 200 
Montagnes...... 300\trenboiny 7777 pA eo a oda ee 93\Lockwood . . -.-..- 101] Weyburn - -_-.-___2,210 
iastiental enbolm___.--..- Colgate_.-.-_--__. 95|Loreburn_.._..__- 135|Whitewood -- - 
St. Sebastien de Trois Pistoles. . .___ ~3,000|Colonsay _-.------ O95! Gumsdent 698] Wile rn-- 447 
600/Trois Saumons.-.-- 400|Craik-.-..---.-.. Assi ueland: o) aooke 10d Wilkin 2 eee eee 
rr poe River vias poe ce soca aren McTaggart... abit 4 48 Windthorst. gf SUS 306 
- - seen Fe ak eS ee Me 8 OR net eee cl ete tirmet be oie AD os ade ae 
St. Severin de Valcourt: 2-02. 850 Ciera: teas tee 223lMacnati Ger deal Weayatdoa os: ais 
ge oeaativase. ----- 500 Valleyield Beles ey 9,449|Dana __-----.-.-. 78 Maidstone 7 92 Vale Grass sadiee 459 
Meo. ase arennes____-.._- 820|Davidson _________ 389|Manor_..._-..-.. 289|VYorkton.........~ 
St, Simon. -...-... 400|Vaudreuil._....-.. 444]Delisle..-.-...._- 234 Maple Creck..--.. 936 Zoalant terra pach 


Population figures in heavy 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES 


of five thousand or more inhabitants 
LATEST CENSUS 


Capitals of States are indicated by asterisk* 


Aberdeen, S, Dakf__ 11,846 


berdeen, Wash.__.. 18,220 
Abilene, Tex... ._.. 2,806 
Abington, Mass.f8_.. 5,646 

Oklatingic 23 
Adams. Mass.}®_.... 13, 218 
Adrian, A ee-~ 10, 
mae Ohisses sa. 22 A 

ameda, Cal....... He 
ay, Gaecstsx 


Abe N. Yt 1 79 
any, N. Y.*f..... 079 9 
Lea, M Minn 6 


Albert 
Albia, Towat. 
Albion, Mich. 
Albion, N.Y. - 5,988 
Albuquerque, N 18,057 
Alexandria, Ind - 5,096 
Alexandria, La....... 13,582 
Alexandria, Va.. 15,670 
Alhambra, Cal.. = 5,021 
Allentown, Pa... 60,297 
Alliance, Ohio.. 17,718 
lpena, Mich......-.. 13,089 
plton dic ca cca sce 092 
Altoona, Pa......... 56,553 


Amarillo, Tex....... tS 585 


Ambridge, Pa........ 
Americus, Ga.......- 


5,205 
8,063 


Amesbury, Mass.f".. 8,543 
Amherst, Mass.}#.... 5,558 
Amsterdam, N. Y.f.. 34,319 
Anaconda, Mont..... 10,424 


Atlanta, Ga.*... 
Atlantic City, N.. 
Attleboro, Mass.f...- 
Auburn, Me.......-- 

Augusta, Ga....0---s 
Augusta, Me.*.....-- 
Aurora, ill........-- 
Austin, "Minn.......- 


Austin, Tex.*....0-+ 


Anderson, Ind....... 23,453 
nderson, §, C.....-. 9424 
a Masst®..... 7, ‘078 
Annapolis, Md*¥..... 2 8.643 
Ann Arbor, Mich..... > 14,948 
Anniston, Ala......... 13,686 
Ansonia, Conn....... 16,204 

_ Antige, Wis......... 7,196 
eee: Wis....... 17,492 


1 
facto ly ‘607 
8,480 
15,963 
Auburn, N. Y.f...... 32,468 


49,451 
13,860 


* 
6, 


33,218 


Baker City, Ore...... 6,742 

Bakersfield, Cal...... 15, 538 

Baltimore, Md, falwet ds 579, 590 
28, 


pag tay Ohio..... io 
Raliume Selo - 11,706 
Bartlesville, Okla.... 6,181 
Batavia, N. Y.t...... 13, 278 
Bath, Me........... 9, 398 
Bath, N. Y.t.------- 5,449 
Baton Rouge, La.*. . 16, 442 
Battle Cree » Mich... 28, 122 
Bay City, Mich...... 47,047 
Bayonne, N. fi Sfaee. 564,461 
Hse ss 6,107 

Beatrice, Neb........ 9,987 


Beaumont, Tex...... 25,433 
Beaverdam, Wis..... 6,758 
Beaver Falls, Pa..... 13, 100 
Beacon, N. Y.t.. 

Bedford, Ind.... 

Bellaire, Ohio... 
Bellefontaine, Ohio... 
Belleville, Ill. ....... 21, 139 
Belleville, N. J.f-.---11 ‘096 
Bellevue, Ky........ 6, 683 
Bellevue, Ohio....... 5, 209 
Bellevue, Pa......... 63 323 


Bellingham, Wash.... 29; 937 


Belmont, Mass.{%... 8, 081 
Beloit, Wis.........- 1 7,122 
Basile. Ms easeaee 7,253 
Bemidji, Minn....... 5,099 
Bennington, Vt®..... re 980 
Benton arbor, Mich. 10, Pe 
apa Caliecuccus rs 
Berkley, Va......... 
Berlin, NoHo sc osex. 18, 013 
Berwick, Paisewnc ase 5,357 
Berwyn, Ill.........- 5,841 
Bessemer, Ala....... 15,360 
Bethlehem, Pa....... 13, 721 
“Beverly, Mass.f..... 22, 059 
Bidd ord, Meese 7,475 
Billings, Mont... Seb oea 13,020 
xi, Miss......... 9 147 


Binghamton, N. Wyea53: 1668 
Birmingham, 154 


ory y 


Bate, Mass. - 639 


Blakely, Pa.f....... 3345 
Bleomileld, N. Baer « 17,306 
Bleomingten, eee 26,850 
Bleemington, Sara aatey "350 
Bloomsburg, ST A13 
Bluefield, : 13,974 
Blue Island, il. - 8,864 
Boise, Idaho*... « 26,637 


Boone, Iowa. faerase 12,253 
Boston, Mass.*f.... 745, 439 
Boulder, Colon ose 10, 83 
Boundbrook, N. J.f-. 5, "152 
Bowling Coan Ky.. sie 9,597 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 5,222 

ity, Mich.... 51218 
Boreman Mont. eal oe 5, 107 
Braddock, Pa........ 20,933 
Bradford, Pa........ 14,544 


y face type are official estimates of B 
T Official State Census figures for 1915. igs 
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eau of Census of July Ist, 1914. 
bed Popnlation of Township. 
Brainerd, Minn...... 8,951 Chelsea, Mass.f..... 43,426 
Braintree, Mass.{§_. . 9, "343 Chester, Pa. .. By: ateas - 40,474 
Brattleboro, Vtsasees 6,517 aes re #7... 9,661 
ravil, Ind.43.% 526-5 10,001 Chicago, I : 3 
Brewer, Mesa sscseas 5,667 kes i Hei 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 115, 283 ckasha, 
Bridgeton N. see tS oll Sees Mn 5 ee: ag i 
ridgewater, Mass.}® 9.381 Chicopee Falls, Mass. g, 500 
Bristol, Conn........ 15,145 Chillicothe, Mo...... 6,265 
Bristol, Paletascccsc 10,172 Chillicothe, Ohio..... 15,160 
Bristol, R. I.f"....... 10, "302 Chippewa Falls, Wis.. 9, 233 
Bristol, (REND-22 6 e'scin 7148 Chisholm, Minn..... 7,684 
Bristol, Wass setracece 6,247 Cicero, teeesas as 18,230 
Brockton, Mass.f.... 62,288 Cincinnati, Ohio... 402, 175 
Brookfield, Mo...... 5, 749 Circleville, Ohio..... 6,744 
Brookhaven, Miss... . 5.293 Claremont, N.H..... 6,800 
Brookline, Mass{®... 33,490 Clarksburg, W. Va... 11, 394 


Brownsville, Tex..... 12,310 
Brownwood, Tex.. .. 6,967 


Brunswick, Ga. ..... 10,649 
Brunswick, Me...... 5,341 
Bucyrus, Ohio....... 8,122 
Buffalo, N. Y.f.. 461,887 
Burlington, Iowa.}... 24,261 
Burlington, N. J 9,044 
Burlington, Vt 21,247 
Butler, Pa... 25,543 


Butte, Mont 
Cadillac, Mich 
Cairo, Theses 
Calais, M 
Calumet, Mich. svoee s+ 30,000 
Cambridge, Md...... 6,407 
Cambridge, Mass.f. 108/882 
Cambridge, Ohio.... 12,840 
Camden, N.J.f.....102,215 


Canal Dover, Ohio... 6,621 
Canandaigua, N. Y.f. 7/501 
Canon City, Colo..... 5,162 
Canton I eeecec ee 12,438 
Canton, Mass.f®.... 5,623 
Canton, Ohio........ 57,426 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 10; 033 
Carbondale, bf een 5.41 1 
Carbondale, Pa...... 18,53: 

Carlisle, Pa.......-.. 10,589 
Carnegie, Pa.....--- 11,159 
Garrick; Pa-scesess es 6,117 


Carson ‘City, Nev.*.. 2,466 
Carthage, Mo........ 9,510 
Catasau a Pa. 

Catskill, Y.t.. 

Cedar F: ‘alls, Iowa.f.. 6, "284 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.t 40, 667 
Centerville, Iowa.f.. 

Central Falls, R. I. f.. 23° 108 
Centralia, Ill........ 10,938 
Centralia, Wash ..... 7,311 
Chambersburg, 
Champaign, Ill...... 13, 


Charlotte, Casa 37) 51 
Charlottesville, Va. a Oi: 165 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 57, 077 
Padget et Mich. te 6,859 
Chelmsford, Mass.f®, 5,182 


Pa... 12,182 | 


Clarksville, Tenn. ... 8,548 
Clearfield, Batson 


Cleburne, Ter ssé acs 11,587 
Cleveland, Ohio. .. 27639; 431 
Cleveland. Tenteasss 5,549 
Clifton, N. Bite ee 8) 100 
Clifton Forge, Va. ... 5,743 
Clinton, IIl.. 

Clinton, Ind.. 


ot 650 
Coatesville, Pa....... 13,369 | 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 7,291 
eet Kan.f.... 15, 228 
Cohoes, N. Y.f...... 23,433 
Coldwater, Mich..... 5, 945 


Collingswood, N. J.j. 6,600 
Collinsville, Ill....... 478 
olorado Sprs., Colo. 31, 717 
Columbia, Me....... 11,3 71 
Columbia, Pa......-. 
Columbia, S. C.*..... 33, "508 
Columbia, Tenn..... 5754 
Columbus, Ga....... 21,805 
Columbus, Ind. ..... 9,103 
Columbus, Miss. .... 10,053 
Columbus, Neb...... 5,014 


Columbus, Ohio. *...204, 567 
Concord, Mass.j#... 6, 681 
Concord, N.H-*. 22) 291 
Concord’ NC. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Conneaut, Ohio.. 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Conshohocken, Fa... 7, "480 


Corao’ met ieeaee 51252 
Corde Pee ee 
Corinth; Miss........ 5,020 
Corning, Ni Y ties 13,459 


os Christi, Tex. . 0, 720 


Corry, Pains. sescm< 991 
Corsicana, OK eS eck 9,934 
Cortland. N.Y.t.... 12, 367 


Coshocton, Ohio.... - 10,936 
Council Bluffs, loway ate 384 
Coventry, R.1.f8.... 5,669 
Covington, oe a 898 
Cranston, R.I.f..... 26, "940 
Crawfordsville, Ind... 10, 608 
Creston, Towaf. specs 7157 
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i : BL... 6,250 Huntington, Ind..... 10,479 
Cripple Creek, Colo.. 6,206 | Escanaba, Mich. .... aps lei ae a : 631 Huadagion, Wi Warcodhe "515 
ey he peat a Payee Doe eas 12.083 | Grand Forks, N.Dakt13.554 | Huntsville, Ala....... i, 6! 1 
rowley, La..ic:sstee 4 5 @ ceceee * be btcoe’ 
Cumberland, Md. ...23,846 | Eureka, Cal..-..-2- 13,768 | Grand Haven, Mich.. 17 £38 lest liar ~* 19°20 
Condy ae | eeemeten tad 22222 71204) Grand function, Colo, 7.754 | Hyde Park, Mase:}i#. 15,507 
Dallas, Tex.....-..- , Max deat eer i Mich.123,227 | Ilion, N. Y-f........- 8,900 
alton{Galsac eee. 5,324 Eveleth Minn -.... 7 1036 Grand Rapids, Mich. 9 cosee P 
peace, Conners 21,808 Everett, Mass.{..... 37,718 Grand Rapids, Wis. bre & o ‘ Tadependence a A 12, tae 
Danvers, Mass.{®. .. 11,177 Everett, Wat ecese 02,048 Granite City, Ill. ... 3 Tidinnd Pa Cee 5a 
Danville, Ill......... 30,847 Fairbury Dideciess 15,294 Great Boreas ay Teaienat te ind rs "959, pe A 
Danville, Ky........ 5,420 Fairfiel Towa} eee 6,113 Latins 2 a Inien Siena ie 6.200 
Danville, Pa......... 7,517 Fairhaven, Mass.f®.. 6,277 Great Falls, Mont... 3, Gon ant 7366 
Borie Joe | Rape Naty let | Sree ae | see ee a 
Darby,.Pas.c-cee ee 6,30 iver, Mass.T.. ’ ecere 1 NLICH. cacc anes 3 
Dartrouth, Mass.f9. 5,330 Fargo, N. Dak.f..... 20,549 Greenfield, Mass.f4. . or Be jowa ait Towa}. sae 7 1033 
Davenport, lowa.f... 48, ae Faribault, Minn. .... 9,482 Greensboro, N. Cres tee Si ee ana ate 
Dayton, Ky......... 6,979 Parrell) Pacseaasieicis 10,190 Greensburg, Ind..5.. 5,420 one ae 13/000 
Dayton, Ohio....... 1123, 794 Fayetteville, N.C.... 7,045 Greensburg, Pa...... 14, 687 eee yobs 44147 
Decatur, Jll..... 5.2. 37,525 Fergus Falls, Minn... 6,887 Greenville, Miss..... 10,448 Leviageoe, Nejd cease 20: oe 
Dedham, Mass.{®. .. 11,043 Findlay, Ohio....... 14,858 Greenville, Ohio..... 17,395 ees Wich An ate 
Dpecsos, Dhlowas see Pog2d 2) ctbakys Maat 92080) | era eee eee ee 
1 Sieg 0 I Pee erry ; itzgerald, Ga....... i, pina Gecce oN X sTowese 
bearer. Ohio...... 9,560 | Flat River,Mo.,.... 5,112 | Greenville, Tex...... 9,696 | J acheos Pree sseeee ee oe 
Delphos, Ohio....... 5,038 Flint, Mich.......... 49,546 Greenwood, Miss.... 5,336 feck on, ON eceee 5468 
Denison, Tex........ 14,409 Florence, Ala........ 6,689 Greenwood, S.C..... 6,614 te meet) eae cook ié, ae 
Denver, Colo*. 1.2. 246° 523° Florence, S.C....... 7,057 Griffin, Ga.. stoaee te ieLe: a esate Hebei 70, 173 
Derby, Conn........ 9, 441 Fond du Lac, Wis.... 20, 367 Gulfport, Miss..... > 6, 386 J bee ae ne nies 18431 
2s Moines, lowa*t-105,652 Forest City, Pa. ..... 5,749 Guthrie, Okla..... 2. 11,911 Jac ete ow VE 37 me 
Detroit, Mich. . - 537,650 Forest Park, Ill. ..... 6,594 Guttenberg, N. J.t.. 6, 322 jes N Dak} $500 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. t 4, ae Fort Collins, Colo.... 10,407 Hackensack, N.J.f. 14,050 ames ies : “ 05 
Dickson City, Pa.... 1198 Fort Dodge, Iowaf... 19,372 Hagerstown, Md..... 17,749 dane ii, D ISeccoose 9/020 
Dizon liz ecees ses 7,216 Fort Lee, N. Jee - 5,288 Hamilton, Ohio...... 38,814 Jeters er eee 12700 
Donora, Pa. ../.--s<< 8,174 Fort Madison; Iowat. 9,507 Hammond, Ind os 24,481 Jefferson “ity. : ee ann 
Dothan, Ala......... 7,016 Fort Scott, Kan. foosd3422 Hammonton, N.J.f.. 5,896 Jeff sey 4 n : ae Mage 
Douglas, Ariz......-.- 4 437 Fort Smith, Ark...... 27,136 Hampton, Vai... se 5; *505 Jersey € ity, J. <tO 
Dover, Del.*........ 3,720 Fort Wayne, Ind..... 72,322 Hancocty Mich...... 11,031 fone? te ee ; =<Sire 
DOVEtUN. Hise sececs 13, 264 Fort Worth, Tex..... 94,494 Hannibal, Mo....... 20, 710 baa Gi y ‘rene CAGE 
Dover, N. ot Eee oe 8, 971 Fostoria, Ohio....... 10,392 Hanover, Par Ee at 7,057 Johnson te eer Mess 
Dowagiac, Mich..... 5,088 Framingham,Mass.{® 15,860 Harrisburg, Ill....... 5,309 Johnstown, By elivatd aos 
Dublin, Gai. sees 5 5. 7195 Frankfort, Ind....... 9, 286 Harrisburg, Pa.*..... 69, ,493 arora tag Bieeeces 36884 
Dubois, Pa.....-..- - 14,007 Frankfort. Ky.*...... 10,882 Harrison, Ni/J:f-c<<0nt 4,520) 41 Joliet, Ul ects se cceete ie 
alae a Aske Toomaaly "795 Franklin, Mass.7#... 6,440 Hartford, Conn.*. .. .107,038 onesboro, Ark...... a a 
Duluth, Minn....... 89, 331 Franklin, N.H. ..... 6,132 Hartford City, Ind.... 6,187 oplin, Mo,. spate oes 
Dunk N. Yi SSeS AT STO Franklin, Pass . 10,811 Harvey, Il.....-.-... 7,227 unction City, Kan.f.. oes 
Dunmore, Pa....-.-. 19,757 Frederick, Md....... 10,366 Hastings, Neb........ 10,252 uniata, Pa... cides ae sap 
Duguesne, Pa...... - 18,576 Fredericksburg, Va... 5,874 Hastings on Hudson, alamazoo, Mich.... 3549 
Duguoin, Ill......... -5,454 Fredonia, N. Y.f.... 5/382 fe ae SA 61 cee Mont....'.. ee ed 
Durant, Okla........ 5,330 Freeland, Pa........ 6,197 Hattiesburg, Miss..... 14,952 Kane) Paciossssuees a “4 
Durham Ne Ceect ae, 225883 Freeport, Ill......... 19,018 Haverhill, Mass.t. .. 49, 450 Eankakes, Tg eet ea 
Duryea, Pascoe wena 7.487 Freeport, N. Y.f.-.-. 7/463 Haverstraw, N.Y.t.. 5,418 Kansas City, Kan.f.. 91, 658 
East Chicaao, Ind.... 25, 781 Fremont, Neb...... . 9, 345 Hazleton, Pa........ 27,511 Kansas th Mo.f.. 1281; 911 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 11, "914 Fremont, Ohio... .... 10,578 Helena, Ark....... -- 10,144 Kearney, ree sis scleolO,202 
East Conemaugh, Paso} 046 Fresno, Cal. .. ..... 29,908 Helena, Mont.*..... 13,258 Kearny, ees Seacei22y fr 50 
Easthampton, Mass.t® 9, 845 Frostburg, Md........ 6,028 Hempstead, N. Y.f -. 6,073 saree aeayalateete 51 
East Hartford, Conn.® 8, 875 Fulton, Mo.......... 5,228 Henderson, Ky..... - 11,953 Kenosha, Wis...-..24 2 062 - 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 21,877 Fulton, N. Y.f...... 11,138 Herkimer, N. ¥. tosce 9,580 .} Kenton, Ohio......2. 7,185 
Easton, Pa.....s-c00 29, 882 Gadsden, Ala........ 13, 326 Herrin, {Sone ee oor Keokuk, Iowaf...... 15,239 
East Orange, N. J -T.. 40,961 Gainesville, Fla...... 6,183 Abts ob Minn rece 12, 211 Kewanee, j 1 ere ae | 3,473 
East Pittsburg; Pa.... 5,615 Gainesville, Ga...... 5,925 Hiloboro, Te HPs ri WHY) Key West, Fla....... 21,150 
EastProvidence,R. 1.7313/584 Gainesville, Tex..... 7,624 Hillsboro, ex. etecGlas Kingston, NW.f-2.. 26,354 
East Saint Louis, Ill.. 69,502 | Galena, Kan.f...... 5,926 Hillsdale, Mich...... 5,001 Kingston, Pa........ 6, 44) 
Eau Claire, Wis...... 18,647 Ce TH ees 23,570 Hingham, Mes fe -. 5,264 Kinston, N.C....0.- 6, 1995, 
Edwardsville, Ill..... 5, 014 Galion, Ohio........ 7,214 Hoboken, N. J.f.... 67,611 Kirksville, Mo,...... 6,347 
Edwardsville, Pa..... 2, 787 Gallipolis, Ohio ..... 5,560 Holland, Mich....... 11,639 Knoxville, Pa..... Sot eeehey 
Elberton, Ga........ 6.483 Galveston, Tex...... 40, 289 Holyoke, Mass.f....- 60,816 Knoxville, Tenn..... 37, 924 
Elgin, Iil....... aeoes 27, 435 Gardiner, Me........ mK 31 1 Homestead, Pa...... 21,256 Kokomo, Ind.... .. 694 
Elizabeth, N.J.f.... 82 ,036 Gardner, Mass.{@ . .. 16. 376 Hoosick Falls, NiWoks 654 406 Lackawanna, N. Y. i. 14, 549 
Elizabeth City, N.C.. 9,292 Garfield, N. J.f..... 15,455 Hopkinsville, Ky..... 10,328 | Laconia, N.H......- 11,094 
Elkhart, Ind......... 21,028 | Gary, Ind.......--.. 16,802 Hoquiam, Wash..... 10,540 | La Crosse, Wis, 31,367 
Elkins, W. Va....... ee 260 Gastonia, N.C. ..... 5.759 Hornell, N. Y.ts.cse 14,352 Lafayette, Ind. -- 20,896 
Elmira, N. Y.f...... 40,073 Geneva, N. Y.f... . 13,232 Hot Springs, Ark. 16,334 Lafayette, La. se 10,392 
El Paso, Tex..... er 49, 505 Georgetown, S.C.... 5, 530 Houghton, Mich..... 5,113 Lagrange, Ga. ee 5,587 
El Reno, Okla....... 7,872 Gilberton, Pa........ 5,401 Houlton, Me.. 5,700 } Lagrange, Ill. 5.282 
Elwood, Ind......... 11,028 | Glass port, Pa....... 5,540 | Houma. La.. -- 5,024 | Lake Charles, 13,481 
Elyria, Ohio.........1 7,398 Glens F Falls, N. Yisl. ” 16, 323 Houston, Tex 2.6. 93;122 Lake City, Fla. 5,032 
Emporia, Kan.f.... 10,664 Globe, Ariz. ........ 7,083 Houston Heights, Tex. 6,984 Lakewood, Ohio. 20,219 
Endicott, N. Y.f.--.- 5,581 Gloucester, Mass.f .. 24.478 Hudson, Mass.}#.... 6,758 Lancaster, Ohio. - 14,840 
Englewood, N.J.f... 11,071 | Gloucester City,N.J-+ 10,554 | Hudson, N. Yt... 11,544 | Lancaster, Pa.. 49,685 
Enid, Okla.......... 18,209 Gloversville N.Y f.. 21.178 Hudson Falls, N. Y.t. 5, 585 Lansford, Pa... 9,781 
Ennis, Tex.......... 5.669 | Goldsboro, N.C..... 6,107 Hugo, Okla......... 5,000 Lansing, Mich. - 37,512 
Erie, Pa......ccs006 22,401 Goshen, Ind..... 8,813 Huntingdon, Pa...... 6,861 Laporte, Ind........ 12,533 


*o? \p* 


Laramie, Wyo,...... 8,250 
Laredo, Tex ..... oc 15, 461 
Larksville, Pa 
La Salle, lll... 
Las Vegas, N.M. 
Latrobe, Pa.. Ae, 
Laurel, Miss. . 

Laurium, eee 
Lawrence, K: 


Lewiston, Idaho. 
Lewiston, Me. 

Lewistown, Pa 
Lexington, Ky... 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, Mo. 
Lima, Ohio. 
Lincoln, Ii.. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Linton, Ind... 5,906 
Litchfield, Tll.... 5,971 
Little Falls, Minn.... 6,078 


Little Falls, N. Y.f. 
Little Rock, Ark.*. 
Livingston, "Mont 
Lock Haven, Pa...... 7,772 
Lockport, N. Y. +50 18,693 
Lodi, N. J.t- 79 
Logan, Utah. ....ce. 7,522 
Logansport, Ind..... 20,262 
Longbeach, Gal.:.... 24,437 
Long Branch, N. J.f. 14, 565 
Longview, Tex..cc0-« 5,155 
Lorain, Ohio... .. aaa 34,360 
Los Angeles Cal.... 438,914 
Louisville, Ky...... 235,114 
Lowell, Mass.t....~ 107,978 
Ludington Mich..... 9, 96 

Ludlow, Mass.j{®..... . 6, 251 
Luzerne, Bas Weeiesice HDi ‘46 
hbase Vacate 31,830 


Lynn, Mass.f..-..+ 95,803 
Lyons, Iowa f------ ~ 5,700 
McAlester, Okla..... ” 16, 716 
McComb, Miss...... 6,237 


McKeesport. Pa..... 45,965 . 


McKees Rocks, Pa... 16,388 
Macomb, Ill...... .. 5,774 
Macon, Gaiesoit koa 41, 082 
Madison, Ill.......--. 5,046 
Ls men a pepe 6934 
Madison, % 1222 29,469 
rere be Ohio... 5.193 
Mahanoy City, Pa.... 16, oh 
Malden, Mass.f..... 48,907 
Malone, N. Y.f....-- oR 404 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.f. 7. 290 
Manchester, Conn. 14, 5 
Manchester, N. 7 ee 75,635 
‘Manchester, Va.....- 12,200 
Manhattan, Kan.f... 6,816 
Manistee, Mich..... 12,381 
Manitowoc, Wistases 13,553 


‘Mankato, Minn...,.. 10,365 


Mansfield, Mass.f8.. 5,772 
Mansfield, Ohio.....- © 22,100 
Marblehead, Mass.t® 
Marietta, Ga.....--- —5,949 
Marietta, Ohio....... 12,928 
Marinette, Wis....... 14,610 
Marion, Ill......-.-- 7,093 
Marion, Ind........- 19,088 
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Morin Ferry,Ohio. - 9,718 
Marysville, Cal...... 5,430 
Mason City, Iowaf... 17,152 
Massillon, Ohio...... 14,912 
Matteawan, N.Y.... 6,727 
Mattoon, Ill...... 2. 12,218 
Mayfield, Ky........ 5,916 


* 2 

aysville, Ky....... 6,141 
Maywood, Ill........ 9,783 
Meadville, Pa........ 13,472 
Syne gen N.Y.f 8,208. 
Medford, Mass.f.... 30, "509 
Medford, Ore........ 1 290 
Medina, N. Y.f...... 079 
Melrose, Mass. {S38 16, 880 
Memphis, Tenn...... 43, coh 
Menasha, Wis....... 
Menominee, Mich... . 10, 307 
Menomonie, Wis.... 5, 036 
Meriden, Conn...... 28,528 
hae Miss. .... - 21,806 
Merrill, Wis........ 8,752 
Methuen, Mass. {@... . 14, 007 
Mexico, Mo........ = 5,939 
Miami, Fla.......... 5,471 
Michigan City, Ind... 20,710 
Middleboro, Mass. {3 8,631 
Middlesboro, Ky sets 7,305 


Middletown, | Conn... 12,815 
Middletown, N.Y. #3 17,381 
Middletown, Ohic.... 14,827 
Middletown, Pa...... 5,374 


7,861 
Millville, N.J-t..... 13, 307 
Milton, Mass..f®.... 8,600 
Milton, Pa........- = 7A 460 
Milwaukee, Wis..... TA17; 054 
Minersville, Pa....-- 7,240 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . 343,466 
Minot, N. Dak.f..... 10, 053 
Mishawaka, Ind..... 14, 579 
Missoula, Mont...... 16,492 
Mitchell, S. Dak.f... 7,785 


Moberly, Mo........ 12,162 
Mobile, Ala......... 55,573 
Moline, Ill.........- 26,403 
Monessen, Pa........ 18,752 
Monmouth. Ill....... 9,839 
Monongahela, Pa.... 7,598 
Monroe, La......... 12,246 
Monroe, Mich....... 6,893 


Montague, Mass.f®.. 7,925 
Montclair, N. J.t.... 25,029 
Montgomery, Ala,*... 41,777 
Montpelier, Vt.*..... 
ee een 5,010 
Morgan City, La 
Morgantown, W. Va.. 12,239 
Morristown, N. J.f... 13,006 
Moundsville, W. Va.. 10,433 
Mt. Carmel, Ill..... . 6,934 
Mt. Carmel, Passive 19, 386 
Mt. Clemens, Mich... 7,107 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa..... 51812 
Mt. Vernon, IIJ....... 9,194 
Mt. enacts G Ras 5,563 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.f.. 37,583 
Mt.. Vernon, Chio.... 10,131 
Muncie. Ind......... 24,569 
Munhall, Pa......... 5,185 

Murphysboro, Tile.s- 2 7,485 


Muscatine, Iowa f... 15,785 


Muskegon, Mich..... 25,442 
Muskogee, Okla..... 33,309 
Nanticoke, Pa....... 21,756 

apa, Cal geceasces 5,791 
Nashua, N.H....... 26, 901 
Nashville, Tenn.*....114,899 
Natchez, Miss....... 11,791 
Natick, Mass.f®..... 11,119 


ne City, Neb.. Le "488 
Needham, Miss. Ghar 6, 542 
Neenah, Wis ete see 5,734 
Negaunee, Michioeas 9,103 
Nelsonville, Ohio..... 6,082 
fevada, Mo......... 7, hn 


Newark, N. allicratsiets ’ 

Newark, Ohio....... 28,271 
New Bedford, Massf 109, 568 
Newbern, N. Gis 1 12 1 
Newberry S.C...... 5,028 
New Brighton, Pa.... 8,971 


New Britain, Conn. .- 50,612 
New Brunswick, N.J.130,019 
Newburgh, N. Y. fT... 27,876 
Newburg, Obio....... 5,813 
Newburyport, Mass.f 15,311 
Newcastle, Ind........ 12,017 


New Haven, Conn.. .. 144,505 
New Iberia, La. 
New Kensington, Pa.. 7 707 
New London, Conn... 20,557 
Newnan, Ga........ 5,548 
New Orleans, La.....361, 221 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 

Sie ee Kesawas' ot wiles 9,470 
Newport, en SSA) 31,517 
Newport, R.I.f..... 30, 472 
Newport ‘News, Va... 20, 446 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 31, 758 
Newton, Kan. fess - 7,620 


Newton, Mass.f..... 43; 113 
Newtonville, Mass.... 5, 700 
New Ulm, Minn..... Ly 648 


New York, N. Y.1.5,585,772 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. } 42 "257 


Niles, Mich......... 5,156 
Niles, Ohio....... --- 8,740 
Noblesville, Ind...... 5,073 
Norfolk, Neb........ 6,025 
Norfolk, Va.......-. 86,540 
Norristown, Pa...... 30,265 


North Adams, Mass.f 22, 035 
Northampton, Mass. 21, 654 
Northampton, Pa. . 81729 
North Andover, Mass. Up oy 


eee et tesserae 


9,398 
North Braddock, Pa.. 14,076 
Northbridge, Mass. {a 9,254 
North Plainfield, N. +6, 037 
North Tarrytown, se * 
North Tonawanda, N. ¥. 1 * 
North Yakima, Wash. 18,737 
Norwalk, Conn.8... 26,033 
Norwalk, OblOlasecse ries 


. Norwich, Conn..... e 


Norwich, N.Y.t....- 8,342 
orwood, Mass.{®. .. 10,977 
alee Obie sees 20,320 
Nutley, NJ.t Gere es det ORT 
Oakland, Cal....... 183,002 
Oak Park, Tll........ 24,330 
Oconto, Wis..--.--.- 5,629 
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Oelwein, Iowa.f..... 7,137 
Ogden, Utah........ 29, 528 
Ogdensbug, N.Y.f.. 14,338 


Oil City, Pa......... 18,645 
Oklahoma, Okla.*... 83,559 
Oldforge, jeer 13,748 
Oldtown, Me....... 6,317 
Olean, N. Veto 17,925 
Olney Tl dceees 5,011 
Olympia, Wash.*.... 6, 996 
Olyphant, Pa........ 4 

Omaha, Neb........ 133,274 
Oneida, N. Y.f...... 9,461 
Oneonta, NGY fees 10,474 
Orange, Conn... 13,094 


Orange, Mass.f®,. .. 5,379 
Orange, N. Jetossd2529;805 


Orange; Texs:sesesee 5,527 
pAb aa ak Ck. BS 906 
Oshkosh, Wis....--.. 35,097 
Oskaloosa, Towa.f.. ait 485 
Ossining, N. V. te l0ls26 
Oswego, N. Y.f..... 25,426 
Ottawa, ll. ccaess os 9, 535 
Ottawa, Kan.f...... 9, 127 


Ottumwa, lowa f.... 22,438 
Owatonna, Minn..... 5,658 
Owensboro, Ky....... 16,011 


Owosso, M iho os 10,039 
Paducah, Kyiertcees 24,170 
Painesville, Ohio. ...5 5,501 
Palestine, Tex....... 11,412 
Palmer, Mass.t#...... 9,468 
Pana, 51 Pr ak i 
Fares oes Arkia-o33 5,248 
aris, Tlesoc ci cec es 7,664 
Paris, Ky. odes capaces 5859 


Paris, Tex.ccc.ccscee 12,081 
Park, Tenn 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
Parsons, Kan 
Pasadena, Cal....... -40,880 
Passaic, N. 

Paterson, ape Fo, 28124,815 
Pawtucket, R. Tt. .655,335: 
Peabody, Mass. hietion 18, 625 


Peekskill, N. Y.f.... 15, *502 
Pekin, Teens 10,524 
Pensacola, Plaxeosee 25,212 


Perry, lowa f-.---..- 5, 455 
Peru: Tock 2 eee 7984 
Perusinds2e scene bet 11,179 
Petaluma, Gale sieee 5,380 


Petersburg, Va..-... 25;1 12 
Philadelphia, Pa... 1,657,810 
Phillipsburg, N. ele ae aoe 
Phoenix, Ariz.*...... 16,870 


Phoenixville, Pa..... 11,400 
Pierre, S. Dak.*f.... 3,010 
Pinebluff, Ark....... 743 
Piqua, Ohiosseeacate 13,906 
Pittsburg, Kancfeoe sua 685 
Pittsburgh, Pa,..... 564,878 
Pittsfield, & Mass.f.... 39,607 
Pittston, Paco cease 17,847 


Plainfield, N. J.t...~ 24,516 
Plattsburg, Neva 10, 134 
Plymouth, Mass.79. . 12,926 


Plymouth, Pa........ 18,422 
Pocatello, ‘Idaho..... 11,267 
Pomona, Cal........ 12,202 
Pontiac, Tiesete acess 6,090 
Pontiac, Mich....... 16,560 
Poplarbluff, Mo...... 6,916 
Portage, Wis...... -- 5,440 


Port Arthur, Tex..... 7,663 

Port Chester, N. Y.t. 15. a to9 
Port Huron, Mich... . 18,863 
Port Jervis, N.Y. .. 9,413 


- 
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Portland, Ind.... ... 5,130 
Portland, Me........ 62,161 
Portland, Ore....... 260,601 


Portsmouth, IN- Hi ces 
Portsmouth, Ohio.... 97, 511 


Portsmouth, Va. 37,589 
Pottstown, Pa.. 16,408 
Pottsville, Pa........ 21, 684 


Prescott, Atiz.ocse0ce 092 
Princeton, i Goto ar 6,448 
Princeton, N. J.f..-. 5,678 


Providence, R. L.¥f.. 247,660 
* 019 


Putnam, Conn...-... 6,637 
geo dea 
uincy, Mass.f...... A 

eine, Wis..2-s 0... 44,028 
Rahway, N.J.f..... 9,586 
Raleigh, N.C. ie oe 519,833 
Rankin Station, Pa. eee 6,042 
Ravenna, Ohio. .:... 5,310 


Reading, Pa.....-.. 1103,381 
Red Bank, N.J.f.... 8,631 
Redlands, ICalizeecee 12, 858 
Red Oak, Iowa f.-. -- 5,601 
Red Wing, Minn .... 9, 696 
Reno, Nev.....----- 13,579 
Rensselaer, N. Y.f .. 11, 210 
Revere, Mass.t... iy EE 178 
Rhinelander, Wis.... 5, 637 
Richmond, Cant 6.802 
Richmond, Ind...... 23,932 


Rochester, Minn..... 7,844 
Rochester, N. H...... 9, 037 
Rochester, N. Y.f... 248, 465 


Rochester, Pa......+- 5, 903 
Rockford, i. Doadiee 52,337 
Rockhill, SKE oars 7,216 
Rock Island, Ties. ae 26,945 
Rockland, Momcees 8,174 
Rockland, Mass.f{®.. 7,074 


oe ock Springs, Wyo.t. 5,699 

Coniti asses a 
pee) Crea or 

Bvedvevas +s 

Rome, Na -teencince 21, 426 
Roosevelt, N.J.f.... 8,049 
Rosedale, Kan. 5 ee 7'408 
Roswell, N, M....... 6,172 
Rumford Falls, Me... 5, 427 
Rutherford, N.J.f... a 347 


Rutland, Vt. 41 

Rye, N. Y.7 ~ 5,339 
Saco, Me..... 6,583 
Sacramento, Ca! 62,717 
Saginaw, Mich....... 53,988 
St. Albans, Vt... 6,381 


Saint Augustine, Fla.. 5,494 
St. Bernard, Ohio.... 5) 002 
St. Charles, Mo...... 10,058 
St. PS oak Pa. senitin Bel 


serene wens 


Co } ¥5 
St. Cloud, Minn.....- 11,425 
St. jotasbury, Vt.2.. 8,561 
St. Joseph Mich...-. 5,936 
St. oseph, Mo Ovesdenn Goylie 
St.Louis, Mo. TARAS. 9 667 
St.Marys, Ohio...... 5,732 
St.Marys, Pa........ 6.346 
St. Paul, Minn.*. . ...236, 766 
Salamanea, N.Y.t... 8,370 
Salem, Mass.f....... 37.200 
Salem, N. J.f. seeeee 6,953 


Salem, Ohio. . 
Salem, Ore.* 
Salina, Kan. 10,488 
Salisbury, Md. 6,690 
Salisbury, N. C 7,153 

Salt Lake City, Utah*109, 530 
San Angelo, Tex..... 10,321 
San Antonio, Tex.... 116, 063 
San Bernardino, Cal.. 
San Diego, Cal...... é 48, 
Sandusky, Ohio...... 20,127 
Sanford, Me.®....... 10,314 
San Francisco, Cal. ..448,502 


2 9,523 
. 18, 286 


San Jose, Calccnas 37,086 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 5,157 
San Rafael, Cal...... 5,934 
Santa Ana, Cal...... 9,919 


Santa Barbara, Cal... .13, 818 
Santa Cruz, Cal wocecel3,482 
Santa Fe,N.M.*.... 5,072 
Santa Monica, Cal.... 7,847 
Santa Rosa, Cal...... 7,817 
Sapulpa, Okla....... 11,431 
Saratoga Sprs.,N. ¥.f 12,864 
Saugus, Mass. fa. 10; 226 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 13,449 


Savannah, Ga....... 67,917 
Sayrte.-Pacccesnecdcne 6,426 
gcneneacy, N. Y.t.. 80, 381 
Scottdale, BS casein 5,456 


Scranton, Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sedalia, Mo. 18,925 
Selma, Ala.... 14,889 
Seneca Falls, N 7,018 
Seymour, Ind. 6,305 
Shamokin, Pa. 10,841 
Sharon, Pa..... 17,538 
Sharpsburg, Pa...... 8,710 
Shawnee, Okla....... 16,312 
Sheboygan, Wis...... 27,863 


Shelbyville, Ind...... 10,493 
Shenandoa’ , Lowa t-- 5,637 


Shenandoah, Passece 28,097 
Sheridan, Wyo. see oe 8,906 
Sherman, Tex.......< 13,157 
Shreveport, La....... 32,906 
Sidney, Ohio........ 6, 7607 


Sioux City, Iowa. ft... 61,774 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.t. 20, 929 
Skowhegan, Me...... 5,200 
Solvay, N. Y.f...-... 5,886 
Somersworth, N.H... 6, 704 
Somerville, Mass. sie 86, 854 
Somerville, N, ee Seve 

South Amboy, 


South Bend, Ind.:... 65,114 


South Bethlehem, Pa. 22,840 
Southbridge, Mass. ads i4, 217 
South Hadley, M 

South aig nels 6,092 
South Norwalk, Conn.. 8, 968 


South Omaha, Neb. Bae 26,368 
South Orange, N. J.f. 5,866 
Cre ee 


South Portland, 
South River, N Jet 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Spencer, Mass. f#.... 
epoksae: Wash. 135, 
Springfield, Ill.*.. 2. 67,972 
Sorineheld plea ee 971 


Spring Valley, Ill 

‘ord, Conn. ....< <2 29,032 
Rhett ike Tee ease ee a043 
Staunton, Va........ 11,316 
Steelton, Pa......... 15,126 
Sterling, Ill......... 7,467 
Steubenville, Ohio.... 25,817 
Stevens Point, Wis.... 8,692 
Stillwater, Minn..... 10,198 
Stockton, Cal....... - 25, 702 
Stoneham, Mass.7".. - 7,489 


\ 


Stonington, Conn.®, . 
Stoughton, Mass.f®.. 
Streator, Ill,...2-.2-- 14,287 
Suffolk, Va.....2- 


Sumter, S.C.... 

Sunbury, Pa....,.-. 
Superior, Wis........- 44,344 
Swampscott, Mass.j®. 7,345 
Swissvale, Pa..... SAS 
Swoyersville, Pa...... 5, "396 
Syracuse, N. Y.f....145, 237 


Tacoma, Wash:.... .103, 418 

Talladega, Ala....... 5,854 
Tallahassee, Fla.¥.... 5,018 
Poe iie = Pa.....-.. 10,3 
Tampa, Fla.... 2... < 


Tarentum, PA ween 7,414 


Taylor, Pa........- - 11,105 
Taylor, Tex......... 5,314 
Taylorville, Ill....... 5.446 

‘emple, Tex....... o- 12,704 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 63,529 
Derrell, Texicccaces 7,050 
Tewsbury, Mass.f®.. 5,265 
Texarkana, Ark...... 5, os 


Texarkana, Tex....-- 11,7 

Thomasville, Ge.nees 67 7 a 
Thompsonville, Conn. . 6,000 
Three Rivers, Mich... 5, 072 


Throop, Pa... 5 53133 
Tiffin, Ohio.. + 121278 
Titusville,Pa... . | 8,533 
Toledo, Ohio... 184,126 


Tonawanda, N. Y. tea ee 
Topeka, Kant t..-.4 747 
Torrington, Conn.%, 38 709 
Traverse City, Mich. x 13, 268 


Trenton, Gi be tele dice 5,656 
Trenton, N. J.*f...-103,190 
Trinidad, Col Overceee 12,274 
Troy, N. V, coe saeensasooe 
Troy, Ohio... . .... 6,122 
Tucson, Ariz.....+-. 15,604 
Tulsa, Okla....2... 27,634 
Turners Falls, Mere 5,200 
Tuscaloosa, Alans 817 
TwinFalls, Idaho... . Ge 258 
Tyler, Tex.. 2. cece 11,393 
Tyrone, Pa...ceceess 7,176 
Union, N.J.f.. .... 21 78 
Union,'S; Co.cc secens 


Uniontown, Pa...... 19 oH 
Urbana, Ill.........- 9,375 
Urbana, Ohio......2- 7,739 


Utica, N. V cihiseseose 80,589 
Valdosta, Ga.....se6 7,656 
Vallejo, Cal......... 12,777 


Valley City, N. Dak.f 4, he 
Valparaiso, Ind...... 6.9 

Vancouver, Wash.... 11 930 
Van Wert, pean 7,157 
Vicksburg, Miss..... 22,090 
Vincennes, Ind....... 16,759 
Vineland, N. J.f..... 6,531 


Virginia, Minn... ie 3,671 
Wabash, Ind........ 8,716 
Waco, Tex. ere 28,707 
Wakefield, Mass. +® Pe 
Walla Walla, Wa 23,275 


Wallingford, Conn.#. 12,072 
Walepole, Mass.7®.. 5,478 
Waltham, Mass.f.... 30, 154 
Wapakoneta, Ohio... 5, 349 
wars Mass.t®....-. 9,346 


Warwick, R. 
Wasarnerton, D.C.. 353,378 
Washington, Ind... .- 7,854 


Yonkers, N. 3 Te 


Washington, N.C.... 6.211 
Washington, Pa. Ee ie 702 
Washington C. H 
Ohio ts Assticles 
Waterbury, Conn.... 82517 
Waterloo, Iowa f.... 33,097 
Watertown, Mass.f®. 16, 515 
Watertown, N. Y.f... 26,895 
Watertown, S. Dak.f.. 8,313 
Watertown. Wis...-.. 8,994 
Waterville, Me.. .... 12, 300 
Watervliet, N Y.f... 14, 990 
Wankeeses pi) ae é 18,898 
Waukesha, Wis...... 9,302 
Wausau, Wis........ 18,352 
Waxahachie, Tex..... 6,205 
Waycross, Ga......0. 18,134 
Waynesboro, Pa..... 7 
Weatherford, Tex.... 5,074 
Webb City, Mo...... 13,299 
Webster, Mass. f.... 12, 565 
Webster City, Iowa.f. 5, 834 
Webster Groves, Mo.. 7, "080 
Weehawken, N.J.f.. 13, "488 
Wellesley, Mass.f® _. 6, 439 
Wellington, Kan.t ... 5,642 
Wellston, Mo.......- 7, 312 
Wellston, Ohio...,..- 6,875 
Wellsville, Ohio...... 7,769 
West Allis, Wis...... 
Westboro, Mass.f#@.. 5,925 
Westbrook, Me.. 
West Chester Pa. 
Westerl We R.L.t Le 
d, Mase te, z 18, 411 
Westfield, N. Jif’sc.cs 8,147 
West Hoboken, N. J. i38, 176 
West Newton, Mass.. 6,005 
West New York, N.J. 7 22,943 
West Orange, N. J.t. 13,610 
West Pittston, Pa .... 6,848 
West Springfield, Mass. +s 
a ilercss Wik ok eel 11,339 
West Tampa, Fla.... 10, 772 
Weymouth, Mass.t® 
Acct ak de Sere ek oe 13,969 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 42, 817 
White Plains, N. Y.f. 19, 287 


Whiting, Ind........ 587 
Whitman, Mass.t®... 7,520 
Wichita, Kan; f..... . 53,582 


Wichita Falls, Tex.... 10, 760 
Wilkes Barre, Pa..... 73, 660 
Wilkinsburg, Peer calc 21.701 
Williamsport, Pa..... 33,181 
Willimantic, Conn.. . 12, 208 
Wilmerding, Paicces an bgtS3 
Wilmington, Del..... 92, 057 


4 WilsoncN Ne Gus 27, 781 


eocesece 0 ne 


Wineas, Minn....... 18,583 
Winsted, Conn....... 7,754 
C. 29,034 
coh areas , Mass. t8... 12,758 
Winton, Pa.......... 5,280 
ee aa eee a 410 
Woodbury, N.J.t.--. 5,288. 
Woonsocket, R. 1-7... 40, ,075 
Wooster, Ohio....... 6,1 
Worcester, Mass.f.. 162,6 
Wyandotte, Mich.... 9,183 
Xenia, Ohio......... 
Yazoo City, Miss .., fle 
0,886 


York, Neb. 
York, Pa.. ... 430 
Youngstown, Ohio... 93,341 


Ypsilanti, Mich...... 
Zanesville, Ohio..... .29,94' 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN THE LARGER CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The distances are by the shortest usually traveled railroad routes. Compiled from the 


War Department’s official table of distances. 


8 

From 8 # 

Q B= 

) Gi 

ona (2a) fq 

To Is. Is, if . | Mls. | Mis. 

AIDAN GY iccecnate we 202} 333 
Atlanta ....... ea 1,106] 688 
Baltimore....... TSieee 
Boston....... ses} ,217/ 1,034) 321/1,230]..... 418 
Buffalo wy. sesc5s oc. 499} 398 
HICAZO) sai. ee. oo. s 1,034] 802 
Cincinnati........ 26] 593 
eveland .. Blas 682] 474 
lumbus, 820} 511 
Denver s secesiesess 2,056] 1,850 
DGbTOLG: clot ciovia sols 50] 649 
Dulathy 3% .cieessisisipte 1,513] 1,281 
POP ARO. fice aceon 2,414) 2,179 
Galveston ........ 2,012) 1,594 
Grand Rapids,Mich, 878} 796 
Efelenaolorciene an 2,574| 2,342 
Indianapolis...... 65) 704 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 1,213} 795 
ansas City...... 1,466) 1,211 
Los Angeles....... 3,273] 3,018 
Louisville......... 1,040} 703 
Memphis .......< 1,387] 969 
Milwaukee ........ 1,119] 887 
Minneapolis ....... 1,454] 1,222 
MGbHE: 325). hee 1,461] 1,043 
Montreal......... 330} 574 
Newark, N. J..... 226] 179 
New Haven....... 76 140} 264 
New Orleans......| 1,372 f 1,602} 1,184 
New Norkiie ss .ca fcc $ 9 217| 188 
Opderiars wok sate 2,528] 2,296 
Omaha wi.cexs tees 1,527] 1,295 
Philadelphia ...... 321 97 
Pittsburg ......... 674) 334 
Portland, Me...... 115}, 533 
Portland, Ore..... 3,326] 3,094 
Providence ....... 45) 378 
Quebec ....,...... 402) 718 
Richmond, Va.... 573) 155 
Rochester, N. Y... 430] 354 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 1,474] 1,261 
8t. Louis ......... 1,230) 934 
Bier anks sire. a auc 1,444] 1,212 
San Antonio ...... 2,150} 1,755 
San Francisco..... 3,308) 3,076 
Beattlesvins. ducteec 3,273] 2,941 
Spokane.......... 2,934) 2,702 
Springfield, Mass... 99} 327 
Tam ey Binictsce 1,425 1,007 
Toledo... csesess ee 795} 595 
ashington....... 458 40 
FINGER 


Twenty years have elapsed since the discovery of “finger 


. prints” by Francis Galton. The average man does not realize 


that this mode of identification is absolutely unassailable, never 
having failed when fairly tried. Like ridges have never been 
found on the fingers of any two persons. To-day it is utilized 
in many odd but useful ways. Unlettered persons no longer need 
to sign documents with the mark of the cross; a finger_print 
is far more positive and absolutely proof against forgery. Banks 
are already confirming signatures and corporations are beginning” 
to identify employees in this way, Finger prints are taken as 
signatures to gecupts for payment to the workmen constructing 
the Panama Cana! 


q a 2 to 
S| 2/8] 3 2 | $2 
2/2 |82| 2 ae| 23 
& Bos = £2 |g & 
ol] Ala | & BY |S 
Mis. | Mis. | Mls. | Mls Mls. | Mls. | Mls. 
480) 297/3,106] 567 1,517] 1,142}1,252 
736} 919] 2,805} 805 648/1,153 
474) 398/3,076| 334 40)1,222 
682} 499]3,308] 674 458|1,454 
1L83}iciok. 2,799} 270 438| 945 
357| 525] 2,274) 468 790| 420 
244) 427) 2,572} 313 653] 718 
Dae 183] 2,631} 135 437| 777 
138} 321]2,588] 193 471| 734 
1,379] 1,537] 1,371} 1,490 1,810} 884 
173] 251/2,546) 321 655] 692 
701] 1,004] 2,238] 947 1,269} 162 
1,703} 1,915] 1,287) 1,866 2,139)1,521 
1,408] 1,591) 2,157) 1,481 1,554/1,340 
332} 379] 2,452) 462 764| 598 
1,897] 2,065] 1,250} 2,008 2,320/1,119 
283] 466] 2,457] 381 664] 603 
1,085} 1,193] 3,098] 1,057 755/1,517 
755) 967|1,981} 898 880) 1,171] 573 
2,562| 2,774] 475} 2,705 2,978/2,301 
358] 541) 2,468] 427 663} 727 
738) 921] 2,439} 807 929| 894 
442) 610) 2,359) 553 875| 335 
777| 945] 2,096} 888 1,210} as2 
1,029] 1,212] 2,623) 1,098 1,003}1,233 
623} 434/3,115} 704 614/1,125 
575) 405/3,177) 435 219/1,323 
628] 445) 3,254) 520 304/1,400 
1,073] 1,256] 2,482) 1,142 1,144/1,286 
584} 44213,186) 444 228/1,332 
1,851] 2,019} 780) 1,962 2,284/1,316 
1,750] 1,018} 1,781} 961 1,283} 381 
493] 416} 3,09. 353 137/1,241 
135} 270) 2,742)..... 302] 888 
797| 614/ 3,423) 789 573|1,569 
2,649] 2,817| 772) 2,760 3,082/2,042 
682} 499/13,308] 634 418/1,454 
795| 612)3,287| 876 786|1,433 
553} 553) 3,153] 417 115/1,299 
251 68| 2,877}, 338 394/1,023 
875] 1,058} 1,867} 948 1,221} 485 
548] 731| 2,194) 621 894} 586 
767| 935) 2,086] 878 1,200} 10 
1,468] 1,651] 1,911} 1,541 1,715}1,320 
2,631] 2,799]... 2,742 3,064/2,096 
2,596] 2,764] 957) 2,707 3,029/1,818 
2,257| 2,425] 1,205] 2,368 2,690}1,479 
583] 400) 3,209) 583 367/1,355 
1,297] 1,405] 3,310] 1,269 967/1,729 
113] _ 296] 2,518} 261 37695) 664 
437! 438! 3,064! 302' 553 875'1,144)..... 1,210 
penta Ried eet a lite SEA ed lb ie i tlle ate veka 
PRINTS 
Lieutenant Faurot of the New York Police Department has 


suggested also that “birth certificates be accompanied by the 
baby’s and mother’s finger prints,’’ and it has been mooted 
even that all individuals establish a record of their identity by 
depositing their finger prints in the police or some other legally 
designated office, to be duplicated in a central office at the 
national capitol. Since the finger prints are reliable until 
decomposition has obliterated them, their value in establishing 


lost identi 

claims would 
a finger print 
ing evidence 


is obvious. Many suits for fraudulent insurance 
be prevented if the insured were compelled to add 
to the usual signature, furnishing mute but unerr- 
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NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS ek 

There are 3,139 charted islands composing the Philippine 
group of which 1473 are yet without a name. These islands 
came into the possession of the United States as a result of the 
war with Spain settled by the Treaty of Paris, December 10, 
1898. The formal date of acquisition was April 11, 1899. a 

The area of the Philippines is 115,026 square miles, approxi- 
mately equal to that of the New England States plus New 
York and New Jersey. The largest islands and their areas 
in square miles are Luzon, 40,969; Mindanao, 36,292; Samar, 
5,031; Panay, 4,611; Mindoro, 3,851; and Negros, 4,881. 

The census of 1911 gives the population of the Philippines 
as 8,460,579, a density of 71.96 to the square mile. Ty 

The Philippines are governed by civil officers, the Pencel 
ones being appointed by the President of the United States. 
The Assembly is selected by vote of the various provinces. 

In 1912, President Taft sent a special message to Congress 
reporting that the Philippines were self supporting, but the 
fact depends upon whether the support of the army in the 
Philippines, which costs about $12,000,000 annually, should be 
charged against the expense of the Islands or not. 

HAWAII 

The Hawaiian Islands in the mid-Pacific are about 2,000 
miles west of San Francisco. They were annexed to the United 
States by a resolution of Congress approved July 7, 1898, and 
organized as a territory, June 14, 1900. 

There are eight principal islands, their area/in square miles 
being as follows: Hawaii, 4,210; Maui, 760; Oahu, 600; 
Kauii, 590; Molokai, 270; Lanai, 150; Niihau, 97; Kahoolawe, 
63. The total area is 6,740 square miles. ‘ 

The census of 1912 gives the total population as 200,065, 
Honolulu City containing about one-fourth. There are over 
80,000 Japanese. 

The government of the Hawaiian Islands is carried on by a 
Senate and House of Representatives locally elected and a 
governor appointed by the President of the United States. 

In 12 years of territorial government these Islands increased 
in imports and exports 125 per cent. About 90% of the 
trade is done with the mainland of the United States, 

ALASKA 

Alaska was acquired from Russia on June 20, 1867 by the 
payment of $7,200,000. Civil government was established May 
17, 1884, The area of this territory is 590,884 square miles. The 

pulation, as given in 1912, is 64,520 about equally divided 

etween whites and natives. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission was created under 
Act of March 12, 1914, which empowered the President to con- 
struct or lease a railroad or railroads to connect the interior of 
Alaska with one or more of the open navigable ports, thus pro- 
viding for the development of agricultural, mining and other in- 
terests, and opening up the country for settlement. Authority 
was also granted to purchase existing railroads, to construct 
and operate telegraph and telephone lines, and make reserva- 
tions of public lands in Alaska necessary for the purposes of the 
railroad. For the execution of the work a commission of three 
engineers was appointed by the President to make the required 
surveys. They are to report tothe Secretary of the Interior, 
under whom the president has placed the general adminisitra- 
tion of the work. 

Alaska’s greatest resources are her minerals, and in the 
development of these the precious metals still hold the pre- 
dominant place. The shipments of domestic gold to the States 
during 1914, amounted to $15,201,300, but slightly less than 
the importation of merchandise into Alaska from the States. 
The statistics of commerce have shown an increase in the value 
of the s| ipmenits other than gold and silver from Alaska to the 
States. Canned salmon and pate ore were the items which 
increased most. The coal usedin Alaska for all purposes dur- 
ing the year was over 116,000 tons. The inadequate laws, the 
pending _ contests on private entries, and the general with- 
drawal of the coal lands have combined to prevent the de- 
velopment of Alaskan coal. The fishing industry stands 
second in its productiveness. 

Pas PORTO RICO 

Porto Rico is 1,050 miles southeast of Key West, Florida. 
The Island was formally acquired by the United States, April 
11, 1899, Its area is 3,435 square miles and its population as 
given in 1911 is 1,151,579, a density of nearly 340 to the sq. mile. 

The governor is appointed by the President of the United 
States. The legislative department is made up of an Executive 
Council composed of eleven members, ‘five of whom are native 


Porto Ricans, all appointed by the President, and a House of W. 


Delegates elected by the people. Porto Rico is principally 
known for its sugar, coffee and tobacco production, its sugar 
crop amounting to nearly Wk GNC in 1913. 


The Jsland of Guam is located east of the Philippines, 5,200 
miles from San Francisco, It was acquired April 11, 1899. 
Its area is 210 square miles and its population, as estimated in 
1911, is 12,210. The island is used by the United States as a 
naval base. Guam is very fertile, its principal products being 
tropical fruits, rice, corn and sugar. 

TUTUILA GROUP, SAMOA 

This group of islands was acquired March 8, 1900; area 
77 square miles and population (1912) 7,251. The islands are 
unimportant at present but Tutuila has one of the finest harbors 
in that part of the world. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE 

The Panama Canal Zone is a strip of land 10 miles wide 
stretching across the Isthmus of Panama. This strip was 
acquired by the United States February 26, 1904. Its area is 
448 square miles with a population, as estimated by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, of 62,810. 


Territorial Delegates at Washington 


ALASKA = - = James Wickersham, D., Fairbanks 
HAWAII - - = J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, R., Honolulu 
PHILIPPINES - - - Manuel L. Quezon, D., Tayabas 


REsmENT CommissIONERS - Manuel Earnshaw, D., Manila 
PORTO RICO - - - Luis Mufioz Rivera, D., San Juan 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 


PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(From Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual) ; 


States Daily Weekly pete 
Alabama -L...-_-.2.- 26 184 242 
Arkansasoa 2222.02 34 262 324 

alifornis see eee 167 574 932 
Colorado’ 22sec o.- 02 44 213 401 
Connecticut 38 91 156 
Delawares. an oe 3 26 35 

esp eee eee 26 155 202 

26 258 358 
12 143 169 
171 1,062 1,826 
146 518 762 
65 756 944 
69 625 7135 
29 213 309 
19 163 222 
14 96 139 
17 112 171 
90 389 672 
78 521 720 
47 634 763 
17 187 233 
84 752 986 ° 
21 218 253 
29 556 640 
11 if 41 
13 86 110 
46 287 379 
Pood casts 211 ity 2,115 
27 196 300 
_ 10 343 362 
nett eto ap eee 174 680 1,115 
AP eee 34 218 299 
Bape ae 50 511 596 
218 809 1,358 
14 25 55 
16 111 168 
19 371 412 
iS pts ate 16 111 168 
Seki eas 109 $57 1,081 
52 alae eee é 84 115 
9 13 98 
papers, 30 171 255 
37 321 414. 
Jane tS 166 21; 
Pp eee. 66 535 685 
gute oat 6 73 
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FARM CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS : 


Number of Acres in Farms Per 
? Census | Number a : Totten : 
year of farms land Property 
Improved | Unimproved Total im- 
proved 
a |, a fe Se ey 
Total Continental U.S 1890 4,564,641 | 357,616,755 | 265,601,386 
Deas 04, ,0106, ,601,864 | 623,218,619 136.5 57.4 | *16,082,267,689 
aoe res. peepee cane ee 838,591,774 146.2 49.4 | 20,439,901,164 
Generaphic Divisions Ny ’ Q 100,346,575 | 878,798,325 138.1 54.4 | 40,991,449,090 
New England............ 1890 189,961 10,738,930 9,016,654 19,755,584 104.0 54.4 585,267,817 
1900 191,888 8,134,403 12,414,596 20,548,999 107.1 39.6 639,645,900 
1910 188,802 7,254,904 12,460,027 19,714,931 104.4 36.8 867,240,457 
Middle Atlantic.......... 1890 468,608 31,599,094 11,388,847 42,987,941 91.7 Vike) 2,384,703,476 
1900 485,618 30,786,211 14,073,879 44,860,090 92.4 68.6 2,310,886,728 
1910 468,379 29,320,894 13,870,162 43,191,056 92.2 67.9 2,959,589,022 
East North Central....... 1890 1,009,031 78,774,647 27,012,178 | 105,786,825 104.8 74.5 4,751,184,987 
1900 1,135,823 86,670,271 29,670,490 | 116,340,761 102.4 74.5 5,683,925,367 
1910 1,123,489 88,947,228 28,981,920 | 117,929,148 105.0 75.4 | 10,119,128,066 
West North Central. ..... 1890 914,791 | 105,517,479 45,282,690 | 150,800,169 164.8 70.0 3,766,511,744 
1900 1,060,744 | 135,643,828 65,364,885 | 201,008,713 189.5 67.5 5,820,994,481 
1910 1,109,948 | 164,284,862 68,363,259 | 232,648,121 209.6 70.6 | 13,535,309,511 
South Atlantic........... 1890 749,600 41,677,371 58,480,202 | 100,157,573 133.6 41.6 1,333,395,489 
1900 962,225 46,100,226 58,197,280 | 104,297,506 108.4 44.2 1,454,031,316 
1910. 1,111,881 48,479,733 | 55,302,522 | 103,782,255 O53, 46.7 2,951,200,773 
‘East South Central....... 1890 655,766 35,729,170 43,270,189 78,999,359 120.5 45.2 1,054,730,138 
1900 903,313 40,237,337 41,010,306 81,247,643 89.9 49.5 1,195,868,790 
1910 | 1,042,480 | 43,946,846 | 37,573,783 | 81,520,629 78.2 | 53.9 | 2,182,771,779 
West South Central....... 1890 431,006 30,559,654 46,889,281 77,448,935 179.7 39.5 835,791,560 
1900 754,853 39,770,530 | 136,720,672 | 176,491,202 233.8 22.5 1,619,954,613 
1910 943,186 58,264,273 | 110,885,703 | 169,149,976 179.3 34.4 3,838, 154,337 
Moaittain® 30.2. be .oee 1890 49,398 5,460,739 9,305,123 14,765,862 298.9 37.0 349,550,941 
1900 101,327 8,402,576 37,994,708 46,397,284 457.9 18.1 601,264,180 
1910 183,446 15,915,002 43,618,418 59,533,420 324.5 26.7 1,757,573,368 
PACIICR ya ays'ula Sate oe ea 1890 96,480 | 17,559,671 14,956,700 | 32,516,371 337.0 | 54.0 1,021,131,537 
1900 141,581 18,753,105 28,646,471 47,399,576 334.8 39.6 1,113,329,789 
1910 189,891 22,038,008 29,290,781 51,328,789 | 270.3 42.9 2,780,481,777 
AIRS ayn a jeraynlacis 2's Sos 1900 12 SOs) a = eee 159 13.2 | 100.0 15,686 
1910 222 2,659 39,885 42,544 191.6 6.3 1,060,510 
PHawallinaes acces ter SoS 1900 2,273 294,545 | 2,315,068 | 2,609,613 | 1,148.1] 11.3 74,084,988 
1910 4,320 305,053 2,285,547 2,590,600 599.7 11.8 96,363,229 
POrtG RIGO! < sv actos ates 1910 §8,371 1,570,304 514,858 2,085,162 Eafe | Pai fhe! 102,377,801 


ua 
* Includes estimated value of range animals. 
ACREAGE OF THE VARIOUS CROPS . : 


The aggregate acreage harvested of the general farm crops The acreage of hay and forage, tobacco and cotton has more 
as reported in the census years 1909, 1899, 1889, and 1879 is than doubled in thirty years while that of the combined cereals 


given in the following statement: has increased somewhat less than two-thirds. 


Acreage Harvested 


Crop 
oe 395,963 184,982,220 | 140,378,857 
: Bh ceteive Se SCS 207,009,530* | 191,395,96. 982, 378, 

Hy haa ee as ere ‘ 49.145,000**| 72,280,776 61,69 1,069 52,948,797 
Tobacco 5 i ~~ | 4'223,500 1,294,911 1,101,460 695,301 
Cotton........... Bee en aE Ae er ot 36,722,000 32,043,838 24,275,101 20,175,270 
Wel DXi ee ee eaten ik A i) ae a AM 3,708,000 3,668,855 2938.78 2,600,750 
stato 603,000 641,255 537,312 524/588 


Sweet Potatoes............csecsee+ ree RO Lier o 


* Does not include Emmer and Spelt and Kaffir Corn. ** Does not include Forage 


’ (Figures for the above are not available for 1914) 
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FARM CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


WEALTH OF FARM PRODUCTION 

west of the Mississippi River. The North includes the first 
four divisions, the South the next three, and the West the last 
two. 


The world’s history does not record any such production of 
farm crops in one country as that grown by the United States 
inthe past four years. Since 1899 the value of farm crops has 
more than doubled. Most productive of all agricultural years 
was 1914. Following is the wealth of farm production as given 
by the Department of Agriculture: ‘ f 


‘Calendar Wealth Calendar Wealth 
Year Production Year Production 
LOOT eas het $5,302,000,000 1908 sci s $7,778,000,000 
£902 1. Riwielsieimus 5,594,000,000 OOO Meiceted 8,760,000,000 
UC Re Beeserie 5,887,000,000 |} 1910...... 8,694,000,000 
T90E LS Wesaes 6,121,778,000 |} 1911...... 8,417,000,000 
MOORS. Se ice o 6,273,997,000 |} 1912...... 9,532,000,000 
1906 eel sige 6,764,210,000 |} 1913...... 9,790,000,000 
LGO Teese 7,488,000,000 || 1914......| 9,873,000,000 


GENERAL FARM CROPS BY SECTIONS 
1910 CENSUS REPORT 


The distribution of the several crops throughout the country 
is shown in the following table, which gives for each crop 
the percentage of the total acreage which is reported from 
each of the nine geographic divisions. To make the sig- 
nificance of the table somewhat clearer, figures are also given 
for larger sections of the country, termed, respectively, the 
North, the South, and the West, and for the sections east and 


PER CENT OF TOTAL ACREAGE 


United States...... .0 F 100.0 
New England...... 0.2 BS] Co One ee ket atanertate 
Middle Atlantic... a) SOUP CL9I9) PSs Sa ore laae 
E. No. Cent....... at: oA S30 TS SU eee 
W. No. Cent...... 7 9 0.3 
So. Atlantic... .0 0 28.1 
Et So. Centikycs at wd A 24.7 
W. So, Cents icc). <e Pa) 46.9 
Mountain......... 8 29 {2 
Paciicenieesneeeiet 0 8 ( 
The North........ 0 A 0.3 
The Sontht yess 5e) 9 99.7 
The West... 000. 8 ath (*) 
E. of Miss........ ae 9 52.8 
W. of Miss ae a a AT .2 


*Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


THE CEREALS 


In the United States as a whole a little more than one-half 
of the acreage devoted to cereals is in corn, a little less than 
one-fourth in wheat and somewhat more than one-sixth in oats. 

In the Pacific states the acreage of corn is insignificant and 
that of barley exceeds that of oats. Corn occupies the leading 

lace in the important cereal-producing regions, but in the New 
ngland and Middle Atlantic divisions the first. place is held 
by oats, and in the Pacific and Mountain divisions by wheat. 
the South corn occupies over three-fourths of the total 
cereal acreage, but in the North the proportion is less than 
one-half. In both of these sections wheat is second in im- 
portance, with oats a.close third. In the West, however, wheat 
occupies one-half the cereal acreage, and oats and barley each 
about one-fifth, while the acreage of corn is insignificant. 

The distribution of the total acreage of each particular crop 
among the different geographic divisions and sections shows 
that for the three leading cereals, corn, oats, and wheat, the 


Central division and the next largest in the East North Central 
division. In the acreage of barley the prominence of the West 
North Central division is even more clearly marked, but the 
Pacific division shows a larger proportion of the total than the 
East North Central. The center of buckwheat production is 
in the Middle Atlantic dwision, which has more than two- 
thirds of the total acreage. In the case of rye the East North 
Central division leads, followed by the Middle Atlantic and 
Nee North Central, which have almost identical propor- 
ons. 

About three-fifths of the corn acreage and more than :three- 
fourths of that of each of the other cereals mentioned in the 
table are in the North. The South has a much larger proportion 
of the acreage of corn than of that of the other cereals, while 
the West has nearly one-fourth of the acreagevof barley. 

The following table gives the acreage of the cereal group as 
a whole and of the several cereal crops, as reported at each 


largest proportion of the acreage is found in the West North ce; ° 1 
Crop Acreage in the United States 

1914 1909 1899 1889 
All Cereals.......... Rotaract Sere ointemomeaae 207,009,000* 191,395,963 184,982,220 140,378,857 
TAS aio la as oie asanalarciaets olataiately inane aisle rie uivie sere mies 103,435,000 98,382,665 94,913,673 72,087,752 
35,159,441 29,539,698 28,320,677 
44,262,592 52,588,574 _ 33,579,514 
7,698,706 4,470,196 ~ 3,220,834 
878,048 807,060 837,164 
2,195,561 2,054,292 171,604 
610,175 342,214 161,312 

573,622 (*) Mic 
1,635,153 266,513 (*) 


*Does not include Emmer and Spelt and Kaflir Corn. 


All of the cereals except, wheat and rice produced their largest 
cropsin 1912. The gain is 25.6 above the five year average. 
The total production of the seven cereals amounted to 
§,609,807,000 bushels. The largest total of any preceding year 
was 4,958,559,000 in 1910. 


The acreage of the cereals increased rapidly during the 20 
years preceding 1899, being in that year nearly 45,000,000 
greater than in 1889 and 66,000,000 greater than in 1879, In 
the last decade, however, the increase in the acreage of the 
cereal crops amounted to but little more than 6,000,000. Corn 
and wheat made their greatest gains in the decade ending with 


Figures for these crops for the year 1914 are not available. 


1899, and since that time the increase in the acreage of comm 
has been relatively small, while that of wheat has fanlee off 
more than 8,000,000 acres. After an increase of over 12,000,000 
in the acreage of oats between 1879 and 1889 this crop made a 
comparatively slight increase in the following 10 years, but in 
the decade ending with 1909 (eee nearly 6,000,000 acres. - 
Of the minor cereals, barley and rice show substantial increases 
in each decade, while the pee of rye increased about one- 
sixth between 1879 and 1889, but shows comparatively little 


change during the next 20 years, and the acreage of buckwheat 
has remained practically stationary during the 30 years covered 


by the table. 
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FARM CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


ROTATION OF CROPS 


Farmers adopt rotations because they desire (1) to get larger 
yields and profits per acre; (2) to distribute ee wee ieee 
equitably t! oughout the season; (3) to be more certain of an 
annual income than is possible where @ single crop is grown; 
(4) to maintain the productiveness of the farm; and (5) to 
minimize the injury from weeds, insect pests, and diseases that 
generally accompany a system of one-cro farming. A sys- 
tematic rotation whereby different crops Follow one another 
from year to year on each field of the farm ir orderly succession 
makes pee a more careful planning of the year’s work. 

_ im plannin, a rotation it is necessary to keep in mind the 
income it will bring, the needs of the land, the requirements of 
the stock kept on the place, the effects of each crop on the yields 
of the succeeding crops, and the profitable distribution of labor. 
There are three main classes of crops to deal with in planning 
a rotation: (1) Small grain crops, (2) hay crops, and (3) cul- 
tivated crops. Long experience has taught that as a general 
Proposition permanently productive and profitable farming 
requires that these three classes of crops be systematically 
rotated with each other. This proposition holds true for the 
corn belt. ‘ 

__ Inthe rotations discussed, corn is the cultivated and cleaning 
crop of the rotation, but the area of corn land that can be cul- 
tivated efficiently with the usual farm force is limited. This 
makes desirable the planting of some other crop, such as wheat 
or oats, which can be put in before corn is planted and requires 
no cultivation. When the corn is laid by, the harvesting of the 
grain can begin. 

Both the corn and the small grain reduce the productiveness 
of the land; therefore to offset this a soil-enriching or legumi- 
nous crop, such {as clover, cowpeas, vetch, soy beans, or-alfalta, 
should be grown. ; 

_ By a leguminous crop is meant one that has the capacity, due 
to bacterial organisms in the soil, of collecting nitrogen from the 
air and storing it in small nodules on the roots of the plant. 
Nitrogen is one of the most expensive elements required for 

lant growth, and under a properly managed rotation of crops 
including the growing of legumes, it may be supplied at a cost 
of two and a half to three, not over five-cents a pound, while if 
purchased on the market it would mean an outlay of at least 
20 cents a pound. 

The following table gives the relative percentages of nitrogen 
contained in the roots and tops of these different leguminous 


crops: 
Lbs. of nitro- Per cent. of 
gen in tops nitrogen in 
Crop per acre the roots 
MEO WCAR LT. cs aes opis siniaSvi cla. an ¢ 65. 6 % 
MEP GANS oy. cicincirsiee scace eiuias 130.9 64% 
MetcHonceitisc Sate eig Sica te 108, 1% 
Crimson clover......... 128.2 6 % 
Bieynicks o(staleles'sivietetejeal 6 54,8 42 Y 


ed Clavel a. «ties. dulce se cetee en _ 69.8 32% 
The crops to be grown in a rotation depend mainly on the 
following things: i The length of the season; (2) the char- 
acter and caheition of the soil; (3) the amount of rainfall. 
The principal legume in the greater part of the corn belt is 
red clover. Kansas and Nebraska it is alfalfa. When clover 
winterkills, in order to meet the immediate situation in the 
southern half of the corn belt, the field should be disked or 
lowed and planted to cowpeas or soy beans. If too far north 
‘or these, a mixture of Canada field peas and oats for hay or 
rain in the proportion of one bushel of peas to one of oats may 
fe planted. If red clover seeded in the spring fails to show a 
stand at harvest time, the stubble should be thoroughly disked, 
reseeding to clover and harrowing it in. ,This should be done 
by the middle of August or before the first of September if 


possible, The chances are that the clover will makea fair growth , 


that fall and live through the winter. On all of the poorer corn 
lands cowpeas and soy hes should be used at the last cultiva- 
tion of the corn crop as & green manure and for pasture where 
stock are kept. In the more northern sections, especially on 
sandy lands, hairy vetch should be sown. i 

The use of alfalfa on the richer and better drained lands of the 
corn belt is highly desirable, and to that end it is suggested that 
from two to pounds of seed per acre be mixed each year 
with the clover and timothy sown until all of the fields of the 
farm become inoculated and this legume forms a lange Dart, if 
not all, of the hay grown. It not only increases the hay yield, 


but corn also yields more after alfalfa than after clover. 
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But even after the most careful rotation the land gradually 
loses in productiveness unless replenished by fertilizers. Stable 
manure will replace a large part of the nitrogen absorbed by the 
crops. Phosphorus and potassium are also necessary, The 
phosphorus may ‘be replenished by the use of steamed bone 
meal at the rate of about 200 pounds to a ton. Kainite will 
supply the same proportion of potassium. 


MIGRATION OF WEEDS AND PLANTS 


Most of the weeds and plants growing by the roadside came 
from foreign lands. The United States Agricultural Depart-: 
ment at Washington gives a list of 200 wresila, Of this number 
180 are of foreign parentage. Our governmental authorities 
assert that the 180 foreign weeds scattered over the North 
American continent all proceeded from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the West with only rare exceptions. 

The jimson weed is native in Mexico, but the plant is native 
also in other warm climates. This weed appeared in the 
tobacco fields of our pioneer parents at Jamestown. It was 
known to the early settlers as Jamestown weed, and our word 
jimson is a corruption of that first name. 

Our tansy, horehound and catnip, all of which grow wild in 
this country, came over from Europe, and of course were un- 
known before the arrival of the white race. 

The mullein stalk, so common as to be almost universal in 

this continent, came from Europe and was utterly unknown to 
the Indians. The mullein is a great traveller. It is found in 
almost every country on the globe. In the few countries where 
it has failed to arrive by its own peculiar methods of travel it 
has been carried by man,as a curiosity. Being a citizen of so 
many countries it has a long list of common names, such as 
Adam’s flannel, blanket leaf, bullock’s lungwort, candlewich, 
feltwort, hare’s beard, hedge taker, ice leaf, Jacob’s staff, lady’s 
foxglove and many others. : 
, The dandelion is not a native weed. Perhaps the seeds came 
in the bedding or in packages of goods. The dandelion has gone 
to every part of the country except the South. It is a weed 
wherever it appears, but is useful as a salad or greens, and the 
root has medicinal properties. 

The dock family is another kind of weed from Europe. The 
yellow dock is the most common and is found throughout the 
United States. The yellow dock is a perennial; the leaves are 
lance shaped, acute and wavy with crisped margins. The bur- 
dock is a coarse, unsightly biennial weed of the aster family; 
it was introduced from Europe. The United States Phar- 
macopceia recognizes the root of the burdock as valuable in the 
treatment of blood and skin diseases. 

Of all the weed nuisances received here from Europe among 
the worst is the cocklebur, known in the books as the clot bur. 
This pest probably came over on the back of a sheep enmeshed 
in the wool. The fruit of the cocklebur is about an inch long, 
thickly covered with stiff spines hooked at the end, well 
adapted to clinging to wool. The farmers used to say the frost 
never catches the cocklebur in the autumn; the bur knows 
intuitively when frost is sure to come and therefore rushes to 
maturity in good time. The bur will remain in the ground for 
Rak and will germinate when the environments are propitious. 

his weed has no value, = eR ite 

The poke weed, or poke berry is native here. It is one weed 
which America has given to Europe, where it is cultivated as an 
ornamental plant. The poke is certainly a very showy and 
beautiful plant, but the earliest use made of it by the pioneer 
settlers in America was to press the juice out of the ripe fruit 
for red ink. The root is very thick and. fleshy; it is good for 
rheumatism when converted into a poultice, it is said. _ i 

According to the researches of F. Hoch, a German investi- 
gator, oats, barley, and rye have originated from wild forms 
growing along the Mediterranean; the varieties of wheat have 
developed from species in Persia; buckwheat is undoubtedly 
of Siberian or Manchurian origin; garden beans flourish in a 
wild state upon the slopes of the Andes; the parentage of our 
cultivated cabbage, lettuce, spinach, asparagus, celery and most 
root crops can be traced to the Mediterranean; the Orient has 
undovbtedly furnished civilization with the onion, horseradish, 
cucumber and melon; Peru has given it the Irish and sweet 
potatoes, egg plant and tomato; Central Asia, the rhubarb; 
while our apples, quinces, pears, currants, gooseberries and 
California grapes are of European parentage and our straw- 
berries have resulted from crossing the native with the Chilean 
species, Ret etsree & 
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INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


For Chewing Insects 


ArsEnic in the form of paris green, or arsenate of lead. The 
latter, arsenate of lead, is so much preferable to paris green that 
formulas for it only are given. Paris green, if used in too large 
a quantity, will burn plants; arsenate of lead will not, even 
though used in large quantities, and it remains in suspension 
much longer than paris green. It is also sold under various 
trade names. Arsenate of lead is white, and comes in paste 
form. It is usually used at the rate of six ounces to five gallons 
: water, but may be used at the rate of one pound to five gal- 
ons. 

RESIN soar? is used to make arsenical poisons stick to smooth 

surfaces, like cabbage, and contains five pounds pulverized resin, 
one pound concentrated lye, one pint fish or any other animal 
oil, five gallons water. 
_ fo make: Put the resin and oil and a gallon of water in an 
iron kettle, and heat; when the resin has dissolved, add the lye, 
stirring the solution; add the balance of the water and boil 
the whole for two hours, or until the solution, when put into 
cold water, will make a clear, amber-colored liquid. The 
solution, when boiling, should be kept up to five gallons by 
adding water to make up for loss by evaporation. To use: 
Dilute one pint of the soap with sixteen pints of water, and add 
three pints of milk of lime or whitewash, and one-fourth pound 
of paris green; or it can be diluted with bordeaux mixture. 

PoIsoNED Bran MasH.—One ounce white arsenic, one to 
two ounces brown sugar, six to ten ounces bran. Mix these 
together, and add enough water to make a wet but not sloppy 
mash. This is used as a poison bait. 

HELLEBORE, an internal poison for insects, but not to man. 
It is used in place of paris green or arsenate of lead, where there 
is danger of the poison remaining on the parts of plants to be 
eaten. Dust dry on the leaves, especially the under side, when 
the dew is on, or sprinkle the leaves to insure its sticking. Asa 


solution it can be sprayed on, using one ounce to one to three 
gallons of water. - 


For Sucking Insects 

KerrosENE EMuLsion.—One-half pound hard soap, two gal- 

lons kerosene, one gallon water. 
Shave up the soap and dissolve it in the water, which should 
boil. Remove from the stove and, while still boiling, add the 
kerosene and thoroughly churn it. The best way to do this is 
by means of a bucket spray pump. Churn until it becomes a 
soft, butter-like mass. This is a stock solution; to use, dilute 
with ten to twelve parts of water. For scale insects in winter, 
stock solution can be used without dilution. 

WHALE-o1L Soap.—As a winter spray against scale insects, 
‘use two pounds to one gallon of water. Trunk and branches 
can be painted by hand in summer, but this strength will injure 
theleaves. Only one application of this strength should be used 
in a season. : 

One pound to eight to ten gallons of water for aphids. 

.PYRETHRUM, OR Insect PowpEer.—Bum in the house, to 
kill fleas, flies, mosquitos and cockroaches. As it deteriorates 
rapidly, it must be keptina tight can. To spray, use one-fifth 
of an Gunce (100 grains) in two gallons of hot water. 

Topacco Dust.—Sprinkle to drive away the striped beetle. 
Work it in the ground about plants infested with root-lice. In 
case of a tree, use one and one-half to two pounds. 

Water.—Take stems and make a decoction, using one pound 
to two gallons of hot water. Let it stand for several hours in a 
tight vessel. It can be greatly improved by adding one ounce 
of pyrethrum. Dilute to use with three to five parts of water. 

IME-SULPHUR WaSH.—This is being recommended and used 
by horticulturists in place of bordeaux mixture for the treat- 
ment of plant diseases, such as apple scab, as well as for the 
San Jose scale, for which it was first used. Commercial lime- 
sulphur wash ready to use, except to dilute with water, accord- 
ing to the directions, can be bought, and is much handier to use 
than home-boiled. A home-boiled concentrated solution can be 
made as follows: One pound lime, two and one-fourth pounds 
sulphur, one be water. 

Use an iron kettle, slake the lime in a little water, and add the 


sulphur. when the lime begins to slake. Sift the sulphur in,’ 


and be sure there are no lumps. Boil hard for over an hour, or 
until the nd is dissolved; but it must boil for forty-five 
minutes, at least. Add water as necessary, and, when about 


finished, dilute with water, preferably hot; to make one gallon. 
This should have a specific gravity of 1.30. y 

CArsotic Soar.—Two pounds of soft soap; dilute this with 
rain-water to consistency of paint, and add once ounce of crude 
carbolic acid. 


> Formulas for Fungicides 

Copper SULPHATE.—For use on dormant trees. 
three ounces in five gallons of water. net 

AmmontacaL Copper CARBONATE.—Dissolve five ounces of 
copper carbonate in three pints of ammonia (26 Beaumé); 
dilute for use with forty-five gallons of water. The stock solu- 
tion will keep indefinitely if kept in a tightly corked bottle. 
This will not stain the plants, as will bordeaux mixture. _ 

PorasstuM SULPHIDE, OR LIVER OF SurpHur.—Dissolve one- 
half ounce in one gallonof water. This loses strength with age; 
mix it fresh. 

ForMAtin.—For potato scab, one pint to fifteen gallons of 
water. 

CorrosivE SUBLIMATE.—Potato scab, two ounces to two 
gallons of water. : 

Borpraux Mrxrure.—In five gallons of water, dissolve five 
ounces of copper sulphate by hanging in a bag in the top of the 
tub, and five and one-half ounces of good stone lime, and stir 
thoroughly. Strain into sprayer and add, when an insecticide 
is wanted, as well, three to six ounces of arsenate of lead. _ 

Tron-SULPHATE.—For use on dormant plants only. _ Dissolve 
in three quarts of hot water as much iron-sulphate as the-water 
will hold, then add one ounce sulphuric acid, 


Dissolve 


Directions for Determining Acid Soils : 

Add enough water to a half-cup of soil to make the consis- 
tency of thick cake batter, and insert blue litmus paper which 
may be obtained from a druggist, into it, without touching the 
part inserted, with the hands. If, when you rinse the inserted 
end, after an hour or so, it is very much reddened, the soil very 
likely needs liming. A-pinkish color indicates a great deal of 
acid vegetable matter; brick-red, an absence of acid vegetable 
matter. 

Ammonia water is also used to determine the acidity of soil. 
Add a teaspoonful of ammonia water to a half-glass of water con- 
taining a tablespoonful of soil. If the mixture becomes brown 
or black after standing for some hours, acid vegetable. matter 
is probably present. 

For most plants, lime is not required if the test shows only 
light acidity. \ 


Formula for Grafting Wax 

Place one part (by weight) of tallow, two parts of beeswax, 
and four parts of resin in a kettle. After it has become com- 
pletely melted, pour into a tub of cold water, and work it with 
the hands untilit becomes the color of molasses-candy; make into 
balls before putting away in a cool place. This preparation 
may be kept for years, and is excellent for both indoor or out- 
door use. The hands should be greased before working the wax. 


™ 


Directions for Applying Lime 


Lime may be applied after plowing, and mixed in with the 


harrow, or in the fall, to be followed by the spring plowing. 
Soils with a great deal of acid vegetable matter may require 
from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds, but, on sandy soils, 500 pounds 
to the acre may be all thatis needed. 


HORSE POWER OF FALLING WATER 
A gallon of falling water will develop as much power as a 
falling block of iron weighing 62.5 pounds. Of course, the 
greater the fall the greater the power developed: Water falling 
one foot will develop a pressure of .43 


a pressure of 43.31 pounds per square inch of pipe. 

To compute the power of falling water it is necessary to 
multiply the volume of flowing water in cubic feet per minute 
by its weight, 62.5 pounds, and this product by the vertical 
height of the fall in feet, and divide by 33,000, the number of 
foot-pounds representing 1 h.p. for 1 minute. ‘ 


{ unds per square inch. 
of pipe. The same amount of water falling 100 feet will develop 
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“BUILDING AND OTHER HINTS FOR THE FARMER 


BUILDING HINTS 
HOW TO ESTIMATE MASON WORK 


Brick—1}% barrels lime and 5¢ yard sand will lay 1,000 bricks. 
One man with one tender, will lay 1,800 to 2,000 bricks per 


y. 
Rubble—1 % barrels of lime and 1 yard of sand will lay 1,000 
feet of stone. 
One man will lay 150 feet of stone per day with one tender. 
A good mortar for heavy stone or brick work can be made 
from one part of slacked lime, two parts sand and one-third 
part of biacksmith’s ashes. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE CONSTRUCTION 

One thousand shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, will 
cover 100 square feet of surface. 

One-fifth more siding and flooring is needed than the number 
of square feet of surface to be covered because of the lap in the 
siding and matching. 

One thousand laths will cover 70 yards of surface, and 11 
ponds of lath nails will nail them on. Fight bushels of good 

ime, 16 bushels of sand, and one bushel of hair will make 
enough good mortar to plaster 100 square yards. 

A cord of stone, 3 bushels of lime and a cubic yard of sand, 
will lay 100 cubic feet of wall. 

Five courses of brick will lay one foot in height, on a chimney; 
16 bricks in a course will make a flue 4 inches wide and 12 inches 
long, and eight bricks in a course will make a flue 8 inches wide 
and 16 inches long. 


CEMENT REQUIRED FOR SURFACING 
The following table gives the amount of cement and sand 
required in several instances. Any area can be estimated by the 
use of this table: 


Bbls. of | Bbls. of Thickness Area covered 
cement sand of coating in sq. feet 
Bee, 2 8 
i 1 ye 134 
1 2 1 a 104 
i 2 oa 200 
ad 3 Dext 140 
1 3 % a 187 
1 3 yy 280 


How to Mix Concrete 

For ordinary work a very satisfactory concrete mixture is one 
part of Portland cement, two and one-half parts of clean sharp 
sand, five parts of broken stone. In heavy foundation work, the 
uantity of cement can be considerably less. The important 
thing is, to have the sand and cement thoroughly mixed, and 
to only use clean sand—that is, sand that is free from any excess 
of clay, soil or rubbish of any kind. Use only as much water as 


- necessary. It is not well to work concrete in freezing weather. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION i 
During the thirteen years 1899-1911, the production of 
cement in the United States has shown an annual increase, and 
the growth of the Portland cement industry has been enormous. 
This is indicated by the fact that the 2,000,000-barrel increase 
in production in 1911 was the smallest that has been recorded 
within these thirteen years. The total production of Portland 
cement in the United States in 1911 was 78,528,637 barrels, 
valued at $66,248,817. Although the increase over the production 
of 1910 was 1,978,686 barrels, or 2.58 per cent, the total value 

decreased $1,956,983, or 2.87 per cent. - . 
The average price per barrelin 1911 was a little over eighty- 
four cents, compared with 89 cents in 1910. The Portland 


' cement plants reported in operation numbered 115, an increase 


of 9 over the number in the preceding year. 


TURKEYS 
It is a mistake to confine turkeys in small enclosures. By 


} nature they are roving birds and get their feed over a wide 


range. x 
Turkeys should be raised with turkey hens because the young _ 


poults with chicken mothers will not range as widely as they 


should. 
The young turkeys should be turned out in the fields just as 
goon as the dew is off the grass and should be allowed to remain 


out until dark. 


_if they are driven into the poultry house about dark and 
given a feed of grain or dry corn meal, wet and squeezed dry, 
they will, in a few days, return of their own accord. 

Of course they must be brought in every night because if 
they are allowed to roost away from the poultry house they are 
likely to be destroyed by animals. 

If the young turkeys can be induced to roost in a large tree 
near the poultry house they will do very well there because the 
tree is the natural roosting place for turkeys. ‘ An inclined 
board is placed against the tree so that the poults can get into 
it when they are quite young. Many of them continue to 
walk up the plank to the first branches even after they are 
fully grown while the others use their wings to reach the 
branches, 

Young turkeys cannot thrive in damp quarters. They should 
be well ventilated and placed where they will get plenty of 
sunshine. 

Young turkeys should never be hurried or driven home or 
quickly forced into the poultry house. They are deliberate in 
their movements and should take half an hour or more to find 
their roosting places and settle down for the night. 


DEFINITION OF HORSE POWER 

A Standard Engine Horse Power is 33,000 foot-pounds per 
minute—that is 33,000 pounds raised one foot in one minute, or 
3,300 pounds raised ten feet, or 330 pounds raised one hundred 
feet, and so on. 

To calculate the horse power of an engine, multiply toget her 
the area of the steam piston in square inches, the piston speed in 
feet per minute and the mean effective pressure of the steam in 
pounds per square inch and divide the result by 33,000. This 
will give the horse power in the cylinder, or indicated horse 
power. From this must be taken the horse power consumed by 
the engine in friction, etc., to obtain the net horse power. 


HOW TO MIX PAINTS FOR TINT: 


Redsand(Black*makes. st <a cee weet se eee : rown 
Lake and White makes. . . Rose 
White and Brown makes.... Chestnut 
White, Blue and Lake makes. . Purple 
Bluejand Lead Color makes..5.-~.0's0 cite asics soci s hotels Pearl 
White and Carmine makes <5 «0)0odsdeis «stele oreishiete treeinie ae Pink 
Indigo and Lampblack makes........ ine avis «+++. 9ilver-Gray 
White and Lampblack makes.......... RE ee Lead Color 
Black and. Venetian Red makes..... te larseruia aie aitaaisee Chocolate 
White and Green makes....... Sisteeee nS Bright Green 
Purple and White makes....... Beater soeieraietie French White 
Light Green and Black makes. ........ccesces0e8 Dark Green 
White and Green makes......... Siaiaioialoreracplateretedanyst Pea Green 
White and Emerald Green makes............- Brilliant Green 
Red and Yellow makes,.......... sistiteresste Miatecde ye steSerets Orange 
White and Yellow makes..... Ge ercinieewielyereees Straw. Color 
White, Blue and Black makes..... PME sete ones Pearl Gray 
White, Lake and Vermilion makes............... Flesh Color 
Umber, White and Venetian Red makes................. Drab 
White, Yellow and Venetian Red makes.............. Cream 
Red, Blue, Black and Red makes.................0.2+ Olive 
Yellow, White anda little Venetian Red makes.,........ Buff 


STREET SWEEPINGS AS FERTILIZER 

The United States Department of Agriculture has been 
conducting elaborate experiments to ascertain the value of 
street sweepings as a fertilizer. The Bureau of Soils tried 
samples collected in various ways upon wheat, corn and radishes 
and found that hand sweepings were best, but not nearly so 
good as well-rotted stable manure; that machine sweepings were 
about one-third as good as hand and that decomposed sweepings 
were almost useless. 5 ; 

The reason for this was that the sweepings contained much 
lubricating oil. The experimenters then made tests of sweepings 
from which the oil had been extracted and found that both 
hand and machine sweepings produced as good results as stable 
manure, while the decomposed sweepings were not far behind. 

The department issues a bulletin warning farmers and 
gardeners that sweepings from which the oil has not been ex 
tracted will eventually impair the productiveness of soil, unless 
through drainage the oily material is drained off or changed. 

STRENGTH OF ICE 

Ice 2 inches thick will bear men on foot. 

Ice 4 inches thick will bear men on horseback. 

Ice 6 inches thick will bear cattle and teams with light loads. 

Tce 8 inches thick will bear teams with heavy loads. 
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SEED PLANTING IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEW ENGLAND 


Kind of Crop Date of Planting Best Soil Amount of Manure Amount of Seed per Weeks 
per Acre Acre (1) to Ma- 
7 turity 
Corn ceies sie sies.e s bacsdlay 10:to 30% Sch cies Sandy or clay loam..... 8 to 12 tons... 8 to 12 quarts. 14-17 
‘Wheatonch lec stctiaees Ballior Sprig. svaw cess Clayiloamsvac.scieyetane 18 tons..... ..2 bushels..... 20 
Oats ic wc eee ele cele April to May.......... Strotig lodm Jos sce cisigieus 6 to 8 tons.. ..2 to 3 bushels. 11-15 
Barley vecice Gost April to June 20.,...... Strong loam<is3.s5 pass 7 to 8 tons...... 2 to 3 bushels. 10-15 
WE kali aecal cwtenie April to May, Sept.....Medium loam.......... 7 to 8 tons...... 5 to 6 pecks...,. _ 40 
Buckwheat........... June: 1 to 20 eH Seeders Light loam. oc .ceceae 4to 6 tons........ ..1to 1 bushels 10-15 
White beans.......... May to June. .2.0..0.. Sandy loam......:....- TOS LONSs eect oien si esies 8 to 16 quarts. 8-14 
POUBLOES 5 Hele clea ees April 15 to May 1...... Rich loam yess oes see 15 to 20 tons. 8 to 20 bushels. . 12-20 
Turnipsirs canis oie ee ps July 1 to Aug. 3........ Sandy loam. ..% 0. s:0.0:6,0- 10: TONSA F Fees ee se 1 pound........ ae 10 
Mangels Sernsminc acces April 15 to May 5...... Strong heavy loam...... ba oe Po 0) 11 ae 4 to 6 pounds........ 17-22 
Tobacco. .....ese> ..-seed bed April........ Sandy loam........... 8 to 12 CONS... ese ee cere e eee saretecerace 9-12 
MIDDLE STATES ‘ 
CORR as cole soetteiereeets April 20 to May 30..... Medium loam.......... 8 to 12 tons manure.....6 to 8 quarts......... 16-18 
IWDGACs aicieselpteciefartonts Sept. 20 to Oct. 20..... oanitess cicero 8 tons; 300 lbs, fertilizer.2 bushels............ 41-43 
Oats Kienccis ceekes March to May.,....... Moist clay loam........ 8 tons; 300 Ibs. fertilizer.2 to 24 bushels....-. 16-17 
Batley:aaderenrctees es March to May......... Clay lode hi. se. sie ate 8 tons; 300 lbs. fertilizer.2 to 2}4 bushels..,... 13-16 
Rive we dee ke aie xeteveis Sept..1 to/Octilics....% Sand or gravelloam....8 tons; 300 Ibs. fertilizer.134 bushels.......... 40-43 
Buckwheat sor. Uses is June. to July itinies oan Eoaniicaien cats camnea SitOns ae Pac eeien ¥% to 1% bushels..... 8-10 
White beans.......... May to Junevii.4 fee oe. Sandy loam... ...<...0 8. SitOns Doses ca ccerenie 1 %, bushels si vacccsheen 13-14 
Potatoesin cis tar oisteidisns March to May......... Doni FEA siacalhw eiasenioeae 10:toi18 tons:.....)) 60.4.5 8 to 15 bushels....... 14-22 
Sweet potatoes........ May. to June....,...... Samed yy Lorian, § 22s iets ad hayaaie tenets aaron keen Bae wreeiee 10 to 12 bushels...... 10-15 
GCabbaretics waressaltes March to July.......... Clay or sandy loam..... 300 to 600 Ibs. fertilizer. .4 to 8 ounces......... 8-15 
LUTHIDS Cawsie tne Seis Jul yi eck water nie Bel Be eR aoe ty tips Kin ITA Pe pps 2 to 5 pounds. .2......-10-12 
Manigelsins..%, <latieersitvie May inca teaches slo lstate Tet pes ie oy anes ae a 10:to/20'tonsie sis jae. 10 to 15 bushels...... ~15-18 
AX aia vbcanosereat May caiipit came cae Eimestone loam. ig suserce oe hares lees 2O0'quarts..No corer este 8-10 
WRODGLCOs aelateicel het cle Seed bed March........ Sandy loam. «3 0650+. Commercial fertilizersiecic wet crciote wide einals 15-20 
Hay, Timothy........ August to October...... Claysloaimiscee sa darian anteti actresses Bes halakeraratcrcke 6 to.8 quarts... 02. .csdessie 
Hay, :clover....0% tees February to April,..... Glayloamin.done eave obi cio Reisleroievereiintere GiQUATESS eiaiigie ccocee te ciclo ieisretne 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 
Corns oF ee aateeere cots April 1 to June 1....... Black or sandy loam... .5 to 10 tons............ GOquarts.s. iets cliaeieiete 16-20 
WGA tra cicero cpaersc oie Fall or Spring..... Ake cas brong LOAMnierie se ans SHOMS THe a oe gait ices 2 bushels............. 40-42 
Wats rac ve sturjticiers »--April tjto May 1....... ‘Clay loam ce ccks seaice SENS Hee ewe eink sek 2 to 3 bushels........ 12-14 
IBarleviccesiesihatelcele ss Fall or Spring (1)....... Clay loant sie. esos Stonsvisteeeideise eahoten 2 bushels..... val dhele ears 11-13 
IR Verran case emcees September 1 to 30....: Pi Lamhe loamersce pies AO LODS 2G oe asiesins see ee £'to°2 Dbushelso..)c4s 35-40 
Buckwheatsionecte:ss eis JUNE Sy camels Nomtemio’ Clay loam Aop acc een S LONSE ven cinalsoe eile wie 1 to 2 bushels......- -. 10-12 
White beans.......... May 10 to June 10..... 8 CONS iF 5.06 <oterekcary s Rel a DUSHElSi cinch o vigh halc nee oleae eee . 12 
POtAtOCS i oc wees cists ve March 15 to June 1..... Sandy loam..:......... Sito WO tonsys emreesteaces 5 to 10 bushels....... 10-20 
Turnips....... Teese sibs July 15 to August 30....Loam or muck...,..... 8 to 10 tons...... Sele als 1 to 6 pounds......., 10-16 
Mangels...... ‘wrsle aera el April 1 to May 15..?...Sandy loam............ 8'to. 12. tonsaccceayte sees 6 to 8 pounds........ 22-24 
LAK toctiy ai ovsissince’s are March 15 to May 15....Loam.............-00% 10°to15,tonsso. tenes 2 to.3 pecks.........- . 15-20 
TObACCO save ahiest oar Seed bed, March....... Sandy loam.........60.. SCO: 10: TODS vise ahee tis o's Oz. to 6 sq. rods...... 15-18 
NET Yio csvatecnve byalatons %eeeApril to: May... ecce. ev Clay loam, ciinecs ote se LOGON. bss wieleret acs eveceuee 8 to 15 pounds.......... dist 
SOUTHERN STATES M ‘ 
(Citi RASA ot OOOCOr February to May 15....Sa DAreaiicereres Oe alae heron ..1to 3 bushels. 20-30 
February to June....... ..10 bu. cotton seed......8 quarts.... 18-20 
ept. to Nov..... 5 oi LOLS fe je ei aie 2 Duishels oe lceven.cts 43 
Feb., May, Sept 8 to 10 tons 222 DUSHEISccroinvetch ie 17 
April to May.. ..8 to 10 tons. .2% bushels.......... 17 
ept. to Oct ..10 tons .134 bushels.......2.. 43 
.-March to May. ass oj OQ LONS serge evats create miedo 1 to 2 bushels........ 7-8 
Cabbage... Oct., March to May.... f ¢ ..6 to 10 tons % to % pounds...... 14 
Watermelons. March 1 to ‘May 10.... ..5 tons; 300 lbs. fer 2to7 pounds........ 16-20 
IONS ete Feb. V to April 10 i... LeoamOr muck? «3155.5 ssc. eee ete eee Ore cre eer ee neh eae tan 6-24 
Sweet potatoes. May-to June. fos sSandyaloam sock ine 3c ee EE CR ee 10 to 12 bushels...... 12-15 
Pumpkins April’tto\MayA..752).Richslight loam... 0204 eee ee eee: 4to7 pounds........ 17-20 
Tomatoes. . oe 1 to Feb. 19.....,.Rich, sandy loam........ MRO Ath o Goriaa oe te 4 to 9 ounces......... 14-20 
Turnips.. eb., August, April: 40 Rich, lighti#loami. . cn) wonue sues betel neeans 2 to 6 pounds........ 8-12 
Tobacco. . Seed bed, March....... to 15/tons. 28 Siena, o) Oz. to 6.sq. rods...... 18-20 
COW DEAS se eects sacle May 1 to July 15...... Sandy[oam....§...).. 200 to 300 Ibs. phos..,..2 to 5 pecks.......... 


(1) The standard varieties of seed planted in the several sections of the United States areas follows: CORN—New England, 
leaming, sanford, flint; Middle States, leaming, white dent, yellow dent; Central and Western States, leaming, sanford, flint, 
white dent; Southern States, hickory king, goardseed, Cox prolific. WHEAT—Middle States, fultz; Central and Western States, 
fultz, poole, fife; Southern States, fulcaster. OATS—New England, white; Middle States, white, black; Central and Western 
States, gray Norway, silver mine, Russian; Southern States, Texas rustproof. BARLEY—Middle States, mansbury; Southern 
States, Tennessee winter. RYE—New England, white; Middle States, white, winter; Central and Western States, winter; 
Southern States, excelsior winter. BUCKWHEAT—Middle States, silver hull; Central and Western States, silver hull. 
POTATOES—New England, green Mountain, carmen 3, rose; Middle States, rose, carmen 3, rural 2; Central and Western 
States, hebron, rural, early rose; early Ohio. TOBACCO—Central and Western States, yellow prior, Spanish, white burley. 
HAY, CLOVER—Middle States, medium red. SWEET POTATOES—Middle States, yellow Jersey; Southern States, yellow 
Jersey. COTTON—Southern States, Texasstorm proof. Spring wheat is to some extent grown in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
many other States. It matures in eighteen to twenty weeks. ’ é 
(2) In Texas the black loam is a good soil for cotton, corn, wheat and most other field crops. 
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QUANTITY OF SEED REQUIRED PER ROW AND ACRE 


Asparagus.—2 34 ounces to 100 feet of drill; 2 pounds should 
Produce enoxgh roots to plant an acre. 

Beans, dwarf.—1 quart to 100 feet of drill; 134 bushels per 
acre. Lima, 34 bushel to an acre. Pole, 1 pint to 100 feet drill; 
% bushel per acre. Soup beans, %4 bushel to 34 bushel per acre. 

eet.—1 ounce to 50 feet of drill; 4 pounds to an acre. 

Buckwheat.—1 bushel to an acre. 

Cabbage, 1 ounce to 300 feet of drill; hotbed ot greenhouse, 
1 ounce should produce at Jeast 2,000 plants; outdoors, 1 pound 
should produce at least 20,000 plants. 

Carrot.—1 ounce to 100 feet of drill; 234 pounds to an acre. 

Cauliflower.—1 ounce should produce 3,000 or more plants. 

Celery.—1}4-ounce to 100 feet of drill; 1 ounce should pro- 
duce at least 10,000 plants. 

Sweet Corn.— % to 4 pint to 100 hills; when planted in hills 
1 peck to an acre. . 

Cucumbers.—1 to 2 ounces to 100 hills; 1 to 2 pounds to an 
acre. 

Egg Plant.—1 ounce should produce 1,500 to 2,000 plants. 

Endive.— 4 ounce to 100 feet of drill; 434 pounds per acre. 

Kale.—1 ounce to 300 feet of drill. 

Kohl-rabi.—1 ounce to 300 feet of drill; 4 pounds per acre. 

Leek.—1 ounce to 100 feet of drill; 4 pounds per acre. 

Lettuce.— % ounce to 100 feet of drill; 3 pounds to an acre. 


Melon, musk.—2 ounces to 100 hills; 4x 4 feet, 2 pounds to 
an acre. 

Onion, seed.— % ounce to 100 feet of drill; 4 to 5 pounds per 
acre. Sets, 1 quart to 40 feet of drill; 8 bushels, and more, if 
large, per acre. 

Parsley.— }4 ounce to 100 feet of drill; 3 pounds to an acre. 

Parsnips.—6 pounds to an acre. 

Peas.—1 to 2 pints to 100 feet of drill; 114 to 234 bushels 
per acre. 

Pepper.—t ounce should produce 1,500 plants. 

Pumpkin, 5 pounds to an acre. 

Radish.—1 ounce to 100 feet of drill; 10 to 12 pounds per acre. 

Rhubarb, 1 ounce of seed to 125 feet of drill; 334 pounds to 
an acre. 

Rye.—1¥% bushels to an acre. 

Salsify.—1 ounce of seed to 100 feet of drill; 8 pounds to 
an acre. 

Spinach.—1 ounce to 100 feet of drill; 3-16 pounds to an 
acre; broadcast, 30 pounds to an acre. 

Squash, summer.—4 ounces to 100 hills. Fall and winter, 
8 ounces to 100 hills. 

‘Tomato.—1 ounce of seed should produce 3,000 to 4,000 plants. 

Turnip.—1 ounce to 200 feet of drill; 1 to 2 pounds to an acre, 

Watercress.—3 pounds to an acre. 


LENGTH OF GERM LIFE IN VARIOUS SEEDS 


VEGETABLES Years VEGETABLES Years VEGETABLES Years 
Meucitinber 4... semrindaestrie 8 to 10 NEUStard cs Na akt nines oted el oves 3to 4 Parsley, ...65.% Bie iojalelp Sivlarwiele oy gt tOnes 
Rf ekon <4: i btn, ota etn en Sitovl Oe Okrae os ot nies eeresyanks 3 16 C4 Parsmp:esecilersnie pielama amas, ote tOLMeS 
PURI PRM y tars cd bain on, veie 8 to 10 RGD Beaton ue ees & 3to 4 Peppers ovaneoeee tenes sees 2:to" 3 
Squash..... UE -eguahrsactatetooisieit ate 8 to 10 Spach hsccce evecare. 3to 4 Tomato. suenaagee ss Semeste 2to 3 
Cauliflower........... Tet ene 5to 6 PLUINID: ot tie etne cere es. 3to 6 Ege Plant > osseces ees: pede Liteon 
Artichoke.......... ineseec—orto 6 — Asparagus. ... ome cg re 20,3 
6 DBE ATISG tins «lever aijtletents aster 2to 3 
6 Carrotsy: cv ncesuls Li tateen eae 60.53 Herbs Years 
5 Celeryictiisicss Reetaches 2to 3 AMISCL y Gataasleneeers woveteaseere toma 
4 Cormi(oncob)imacccn stints Lertes oO Caraway s o.ewesens seh Sone es 
4 Celle, soko Peat wie at Prec ecCOmes Summer Savory...... steretoteiare 1to 2 
A Onion De btcrac: iinet a. toro Sage vom wa hectemetaces fitene pe CONS 
TIME REQUIRED FOR SEEDS TO GERMINATE 
Best Best 
et Germ Germ 
VEGETABLES Temp. Days VEGETABLES Temp. Days VEGETABLES Temp. Days 
EAM aia cient Sie sigue ave 75 5 to 10 ORD cansbote cgtoorwreieie TS to 8 CF iatcarseh Sens persis 65 6 to 10 
BE aucol eee 60 Jitot0w “Cucumber. osese-. 80 6 to 10 Pee Materia certs 80 9 to 14 
Cabbage............- 370 5 to 20...) Endive... dc.ctts.<* 60 5 to 10 Bhatia A 60 3'to 6 
Garrot a cntia ssi ve gis OO IZ totsim Lettuce.a esses. -e . 60 6to 8" Tomato... 2... ..00.- 80 6 to 12 
Cauliflower. .......+. 70 Sito LOS NOniON erty nym sci sei 60 7Zit0:10 FH Lamips csiaaattnioe 400 4to 8 
CELE Yi aciaiessistisicia-sice, OO 10to20 Parsnip....... aneretek 60 10 to 20 
LENGTH OF TIME TREES AND BUSHES WILL BEAR 
no meres, anes 
Sie AareteA Ma Sars AUER cs sie cto k a laren wlareyece Meare ° 
NS pec a oe Se a ieee Sto12h Raspberry uci ccica acces . 6to12 
dome Hi eee Dear) Takitarats erases elo. !s terete 50to75  Strawberry........,....... 3 Lito 
USUAL DISTANCES FOR PLANTING TREES - 
No. feet No. feet 
each way each way E 
Apple Spe Rone cetera 30 to 40 ec ee ated 
Pela tiwarbiess 6.4 bur 10 to 15 * eae eens 
11 RR ox Ae eer 20¢030  Cherfies. 2 ).cacicecseeeee 1640.25 © Quinces........... 00. 
Pears, dwarf....--+++eeer ees 10 to 15 f 


NUMBER OF PLANTS REQUIRED PER ACRE AT VARIOUS DISTANCES 


in. x 10 in.—627,279 
i i x 12 in.—522,720 
2 in. x 10 in.— 313,632 
Qin. x 12 in.—261,360 » 


in, x 18 in— 29, 
1p in, x 24 in— 21,780 


12 in. x 30 in.— 17,424 
12in.x 3 ft.— 14,520 
12in.x 4 ft.— 10,890 
12in.x 5 ft.— 8,712 
15 in. x 18 in.— 23,232 
15in.x 2 ft— 17,424 
15in.x 3 ft.— 11,619 
15in.x 4 ft.—» 8,712 
15in.x 5 ft.— 6,969 
18 in, x 20 in.— 17,424 
18in. x 2 ft.— 14,520 


in. x 30 in.— 11,616 3 ft.x 5 ft— 2,904 
13 ia x 3ft— 9,680 4ft.x 4ft— 2.722 
18in.x 4ft.— 7,260. 4ft.x Sft— 2,178 
18in.x 5 ft— 5,804 5 ft.x 5 ft— 1,742 

2 ft.x 2 ft— 10,890 5ft.x 6ft— 1,452 
2 ft.x 3ft— 7,260 6 ft.x 6 ft— 1,210 
2 ft.x 4ft— 5,445 6 ft.x 7ft— 1,037 
2ft.x Sft— 4,356 6 ft.x 8 fit— 907 
3 ft.x 3 ft.—' 4,840 7fit.x 7ft— 888 
3 ft.x 4ft— 3,630 8it.x 8ft— | 68 
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REQUIREMENTS OF 
P=Potash, Ph =Phosphoric acid and N =Nitrogen. 


VARIOUS PLANTS 


Seeding Methods Soil Requirements Tillage Requirements Requirement 
EAS Petia sal Balasistefo ote Broadcast Fertile loam Clip weeds | P and Ph 
Hills 3 ft. wide Well-drained !oam Surface plowing Manure 
Drill, broadcast Fertile clay After clover | Strong P 
6 in. apart in row Rich loam Frequent, sha!low Manure 
Drill, broadcast Medium loam P and lime 
4 in, apart in row Dry clay loam Frequent, shallow P and Ph 
Broadcast Clay loam After grain Lime and P 
Broadcast Moist loam With grasses Lime and P 
Broadcast Clay loam Fine seedbed Lime and P 
Rows or hills, Fertile loam Frequent, shallow N, P and Ph 
3% ft. wide ‘ 
Rows 4 ft. wide Deep loam Surface plowing Ph and P and N 
Rows 30 in. wide Loose loam Light plowing Ph and P 
or broadcast 
Rows 30 in. wide Rich deep loam N, no manure 


or broadcast 


EFFECTS OF ELECTRICITY ON GROWTH 


A long succession of ingenious experiments has recently been 
made in regard to the effect of electricity upon the growth of 
plants and animals, and it is now possible to say that startling 
results have been reached in one direction. 


Beyond all question young poultry respond to electric stimu- 
lus applied in a particular way with astounding rapisiey: They 
surpass the best on record in speed of growth. They keep their. 
be th in crowded conditions and become almost independent 
of season. 


In the south of England, on the biggest poultry farm in the 
world, experiments of this nature have been carried on. Eight 
hundred chickens in two equal groups were nurtured on the 
intensive system—that is, in flats, almost trays, one above the 
other. One group of 400 was treated by the electric system, 
and so charged were the chickens with electricity that a shock 
could be distinctly felt if the finger were put to the beak of a 
chicken. 

The chickens in this 400 grew to marketable size—that is, as 
“petits poussins ””—in five weeks, and of the 400 only six, and 
those weaklings in the beginning died. . 

Of the other 400 nearly half died, it being late in the year for 
healthy growth, and the survivors took three months to reach 
marketable size. 


EXPENDITURES FOR FERTILIZERS 


.The expenditures for fertilizers are a suggestive feature in 
the industry. It appears that the national outlay for that 
purpose in 1900 was $53,000,000, and in 1910 it was $114,000,- 
000. It also eppents that in the outlay of 1910 more than one- 
half of the totals is charged to the South Atlantic account for 
use on cotton and tobacco. About 25 per cent was taken by the 


Broadcast Rich clay loam Manure 
Broadcast Limestone clays Manure 
Broadcast Loose loam 4 Manure 
Hills 7x7 ft. Rich loam Light plowing Manure 
3 ft. in rows Rich loam Frequent, shallow Manure 
Broadcast Sandy loam Manure 
Drill, broadcast Rich loam N, Ph or manure 
Rows 3 ft. wide Sandv loam Shallow P and Ph 
Rows 3 ft. wide Rich sandy loam Frequent, sha‘low Rotted manure 
Broadcast or rows Rich loam Manure 

30 in. wide 
Drill, broadcast Clay loam N and Ph 
Drill, broadcast Dry loam Manure 
Seed broadcast Rich loam Shallow Manure 
Rows 25-30 in. wide Light loam Shallow Manure or N, 

Phand P 

Rows 18 in. apart Sandy loam Frequent, shallow P and Ph or Manure 
Rows 5-7 ft. wide Rich loam Shallow plowing N and Ph 
Rows 3 ft. wide Rich loam Shallow plowing Nand P and Ph 
Broadcast Sandy loam PandPh - 
Broadcast Rich loam Ph and N and P- 


North Atlantic States. The remainder, less than one-quarter 
of the entire quantity, was used on the farms that in their 
aggregate repre eat about 80 per cent. of the farm acreage of the 
country. The farmers of Illinois spent in 1910 only $571,000 
for fertilizers, while the farmers of New York State spent over 
$7,000,000. The fertilizer bill of the two Dakotas amounted 
to only $20,000 while Vermont paid $570,000 and Alabama 
paid $7,625,000. 


MAKING A GOOD LAWN 


Plow and prepare land in the fall or late summer thoroughly 
as for a garden, fertilizing with chemicals and rotted manure. 
Grade the lawn with a line before winter. me 

In the spring re-grade the surface, cultivating not to exceed 
2 inches deep; add 500 pounds per acre of the following mixture: 
300 pounds nitrate of soda, 400 pounds muriate potash, 1,300 
pounds acid rock, worked into the soil with a hand rake. 

Not earlier than June ist, sow a mixture of equal parts by 
sg of white clover, blue grass and Rhode Island Bent grass, 
or Henderson’s lawn mixture. Sow thickly. The ground cranad 
be colored with seed; cover with a hand rake and roll. 

Keep out the weeds; cut frequently with a lawn mower but 
do‘ not clip too closely. Fertilize with a complete chemical 
fertilizer in the spring, once in midsummer, and again in the fall. 
It is not necessary to top dress or mulch with stable manure. 

A iawn prepared in this manner will last indefinitely. 


Over six million acres of land are under tobacco cultivation 
throughout the world. 

The salt beds of Chili alone could supply the world with salt 
for ages to come, the mineral being found in large deposits 99 
per cent, pure, : 


SPRAYING CALENDAR FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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{NFORMATION FOR THE FARMER 


INFORMATION FOR THE FARMER 
TARIFF AND IMPORTS f 


The statistics for the first year under low duty and free trade 
show some surprises compared with earlier estimates. For exam- 
ple, imports of cart into the United States (chiefly from Argen- 
tina) were only 12 million bushels, or a “drop in the bucket” 
when placed beside our annual production of 3,000 millions in a 
full bumper year, and 2,500 millions in the crop of 1914-15. 
The year closed June 30, 1914, and the European War ensuing, 
upset all calculations as to the foreign movement during the 
autumn and winter following. 

The 1914 imports of eggs under free duty were 5,833,000 
dozen worth a little over a million dollars, compared with 
imports for the fiscal year 1913 of 1,367,000 dozen. 


Imports of cattle and sheep showed a gain proportionately, 
but were insignificant considering domestic consumptive 
requirements. Butter imports jumped up heavily. For the 
first time imports of fresh meats made an impressive showing. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, under the duty free provision, 
foreign beef, largely from Argentina, cameinto this country to 
the extent of 180 million pounds, worth $15,000,000; mutton 
13 million pounds and pork nearly five millions. In our com- 
parative table, figures are given (as per foot notes) covering the 
imports in the named year immediately following the going into 
effect of other Federal tariff laws. 


Imports of Agricultural Products Under New Tariff Law , 
(Fiscal year ended June 30, compared with earlier years, in round thousands.) 

1914 913 191 1911 1910 b 1909 1908 1898 c 
Cattle, number --_----- 868 422 318 183 196 139 92 329 
Sheep, number ~------- 223 15 23 53 126 103 225 392 
Corn, bushels ~_.---__- 12,367 903 53 —_ _ 258 20 3 
Oats, bushels _-___----- 22,284 724 2,622 107 1,034 6,667 364 9 
Wheat, bushels. ________ 1,979 798 2,699 509 164 41 342 2,047 
Wheat flour, barrels ____ 90 108 159 142 145 92 40 3 
Cotton, a.------ 123 122 109 113 86 86 (lie 53 
Eggs, dozens_ 5,833 1,367 973 1,573 818 289 232 166 
Hay, tons --_- 171 156 699. 337 97 7 10 4 
Hops, pounds __-_--._- 5,382 8,494 2,991 8,557 3,200 7,387 8,493 2,376 
Butter, pounds____--___ 7,842 1,162 1,026 1,008 1,360 646 780 32 
Gheese:ia Sees re Se 64 49 46 45 41 35 32 10 
Cream, gallons -_------ 1,774 1,247 1,120 2,333 732 _— _ =< 
Milk, dollars.-_-------- 33 136 62 15 63 23 11 8 
Siiparia ce wee a a 5,067 4,740 4,105 3,938 4,095 4,189 3,372 2,690 
Leaf tobacco, a --..--.. 60 67 53 46 47 42 32 10 
Beans, bushels -._._.--- 1,634 1,048 1,004 1,037 1,015 3,355 1,657 164 
Onions, bushels ._-___.- 1,115 789 1,436 1,515 1,024 574 1,275 489 
Potatoes, bushels -___.- 3,646 327 13,734 219 353 8,383 404 1,171 
Woolva cso oes 38 195 193 138 264 266 126 133 

a Round millions of pounds 


b 
ation under it. 

ce. Tariff act of July 24, 1897, 
are a little short of 12 months. 


SHIP EGGS BY PARCEL POST 


Parcel post is of particular value to the man whose flock of 
hens is too small or who lives too far from express service to 
permit him to ship his eggs in the regular commercial case, 
which holds 30 dozen eggs, according to the Department of 
Agriculture after a five months test. 

In the course of these experiments the department shipped 
9,131 eggs in 466 lots. Of these, 327, or slightly less than 3.6% 
were broken, but only 209, or slightly less than 2.3%, were 
absolutely wasted. The others, though broken, could still be 
used. The percentage of breakage, moreover, will be greatly 
reduced, it is said, when the employees of the post office become 
more accustomed to handling such fragile matter. 

That the eggs should be properly packed is, of course, essen- 
tial. If possible only infertile eggs should be sent to market. 
Eggs should never be washed when intended for high-class trade, 
since the process removes a natural mucilaginous coating and 
opens the pores of the shell. 

After thorough elimination of the unfit, the eggs that remain 
should be carefully packed in a container of corrugated paste- 
board, metal, wood, or other suitable material. The post-office 
regulations require this container to be so wrapped that nothing 
can escape from the package, and each egg to be wrapped sepa- 
rately in excelsior, cotton, or some such material. Any soft 
paper serves the purpose quite well. 

he larger the shipments that the producer can arrange to 
make, the cheaper can he aflord to sell his eggs. Within the 
first and second zones of the parcel post service, a package costs 
five cents for the first Bons and only one cent for each addi- 
tionalpound. Ordinarily , eggs weigh about 14 pounds a dozen, 
which, with the additional weight of the wrapping and container, 
would make a package of a dozen eggs weigh between two and 
three pounds. The postage on this would be seven cents, If 
another dozen eggs were included in the package, the postage 
would not be more than nine cents, or 434 instead of seven 
cents a dozen eggs. ‘ 


The tariff dated August 5, 1909, went into effect instantly, hence fiscal year 1910 practically covers first year of oper- 


passed and became the Dingley act, operative at once. Hence the imports fiscal year 1898 


« 


To the value of the eggs and the cost of postage must be added 
the cost of the container and the wrapping. For two dozen 
eggs this may be estimated at eight cents. With postage at 
nine cents it would therefore cost seventeen cents to market 
two dozen eggs, or 844 centsadozen. By shipping in 10-dozen 
lots, it is estimated that the marketing cost can be reduced to 
4.7 cents a dozen. 

Where the container can be used more than once this cost can 
of course be somewhat reduced. Large sized containers will 
stand from two to four trips, smaller ones three to five, so that it 
will pay the producer to induce his customers to return the con- 
tainers periodically, The postage required for this is of course 
deducted from the bill for the next shipment. 

The chief drawback to marketing eggs by parcel post ePrice 
to be the time and trouble involved in packing them. ‘This is 
compensated for by the extra price that can always, be obtained 
for products that are absolutely'reliable. At bottom, therefore, 


the shipper’s success depends upon the care with which he safe- © 


guards the reputation of his products. 


t Satisfied customers will 
soon build up his business for him. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Farmers have rapidly been tending toward organization 
during the last 40 years and their position in this respect is 
stronger, taking the country as a whole, than it has ever been 
before. The many attempts, both successful and otherwise, 
have all worked toward learning the needs and the possibilities. 
of farmers’ clubs. . 

At present the States of the upper Mississippi valley are 
honey-combed with farmers’ mutual insurance companies. 
According to T. N. Carver, director of the Federal Rural 
Organization Service, these have been more uniformly success- 
ful than any other type of farmers’ organizations. In those 
States which publish official lists of these companies, there is a 
total of 1867 companies. These are located by States as shown 
in the table on the following page: 


gate te 
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Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Companies 
Arkansas SS iSe0c) Saud Nebraska 2 is 2 66 
California. 3. 2 .- 18 New Hampshire. . . 19 
Golorado'-*. ve nas es New Jersey . . . . 23 
Connecticut. . . . 14 New York, “|. 2 -'. 2 163 

AWALea seinen eS abrs North Dakota . . . 33 
COMZIA hs ao uik base opted: Ohio t/ha) So ee ee ee 2 
BHO. Ly 2 syn eats Oklahoman Sey 2h ceed 

Dlinois-7, 0% 5 Vs cee 200 Oregon ssae a ay aet ees 
Wnidianar cS. go ashe 6 Pennsylvania 2. . « 237 
ROWS tre os Sed se LO RhodelIsland . 2. . 1 
INANSAR iyi ot SANE aD South Caroling . 2.  - 19 
Kentucky <2“ 12ear ae 25 South Dakota . . . 33 
diane 72s) 8 aa Oe Tennessee’ 5. 2 2 2). 17 
Maryland" 3 29.55.2217 exass:. eo TtSh cs fh pene gs 
POchisany co Ses TT Washington - - - ~ 6 
Minnesota .- . . . 150 West Virginia’ =\i' 2° owl 
Montana. - - - .~ 7: Wisconsin . . . = 203 

otal seas) eeks867, 


Farmers’ Cooperative Creameries 

Codperative creameries have taken an important place among 
small rural organizations. It has been declared by some that in 
a stock company there is not real-codperation. Any organiza- 
tion of this kind is toa great extent codperative, however, if it is 
managed with a view to giving the farmer a better price for his 
butterfat or his grain. Under the form of organizationin which 
one vote is allowed for each share of stock there is always danger 
that the codperative spirit will be destroyed. Mr. Carver cites 
as an example the case of a man who owns a large number of 
shares in a creamery but has very few cows. He is likely to be 
more interested in dividends than in paying a high price for 
butterfat. The number and location of farmers’ codperative 
creameries in the United States is vad Sa ae following table: 


Arkansas --..- ae dizZee. homa .... 10 
Arizona -.-.... 1 Massachusetts 8 Oregon .-..... 8 
California ..... 36 Michigan —...- 105 Pennsylvania . 99 
Colorado ...-.. 14 Minnesota ....632 South Carolina 1 
Connecticut.... 15 Mississippi -.. 1 South Dakota - 46 
Delaware ----. 2. Missouri ..... 16 Tennessee -.-. 3 
Georgia ..-.-- - 2 Montana..__.- O Pexascsce cas 19 
edahG co Sea- 5 3 Nebraska ....- id Utah Doo ae2ecs 6 
Tilinois --.-.--. 62 Nevada -.-..- 3 Vermont -.-.-- 59 
anna, 2S ook Ss ‘67 New Hampshire 6 Virginia_-....- 6 
Towa -..-.----308 New York ....120° Washington -.- 17 
Kansas -..-... 7 North Caroli 2 West Virginia-. 2 
Kentucky ....- 14.Ohio.23.25 4555 32 Wisconsin ~..-355 
Maine......... 7 North Dakota. 43 Wyoming -...- 1 


Total ...2,165 


Cooperative Cheese Factories 
Along with the development of creameries has come the 
owth of codperative cheese factories and in this respect, 
iihocutlar is far in the lead. The number of these in various 
States is shown in the sco le table: 


California: 2./2-25-<< Oregonis=—--<5----= yeaa a 
Mlineis'2.<-s--46 2 Pennsylvania ..-.....-- 13 

diana ........ 1 South Dakota -.....-.-- 1 
Michigan ....- 4 4 Wtah\e nee. t eee csanedes 6 
Minnesota -.... 15 Vermont -. 1 
Missouri ...----...---- 2 | Washington a3 
NeW VOrkivs-2secas-s=a st Wisconsin ....--- ~-247 
eg ine ao ey Totaly s-.2.-5 Shes 350 

Cooperative Farmers’ Elevators 


Codperative farmers’ elevators haye had a particularly large 
increase in recent years in the grain growing States. These 
have had their obstacles as have all other codperative organiza- 
tions, yet at present they are in astrong position. The number 
of these in various States is bs follows: 


Montana sc. 225 22525505 25 
Nebraska £....25--22625 224 
North Dakota. s2sci285- 320 
Ohio’ se ates ssaca ke eees 23 
Oklahoma s 2225 s2252ce 36 
regon -_--- 3 
Ese Dakota ed 
eaecana= 1 OAS Sav cuaas 
Mikisas DEIR SZ”. 22 Washington .-...--.---- 18 
Minnesota -.---------- ar Wisconsin .....<....--- 51 
Boasts ae Total wi.+co2--5<2,020 
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_ There has been an exceedingly rapid growth of local associa- 
tions for cow testing, for the ownership of pure bred sires, for 
purchasing fertilizers, seeds, feeding stuffs and general mer- 
chandise. To attempt to give a list of them would be out of the 
question since many of them have no official connection and 
are so local in character as to be almost unknown. 


P Must Unite Scattered Forces 
_ Having studiously observed the development of these organ- 
izations, Mr. Carver outlines the things which appear to him as 
necessary for improving their future condition. In the first 
place, he says, it is of the utmost importance that these scattered 
movements be brought together and their work systematized. 
One of the functions of the Rural Organization Service, of which 
he is head, is to assist in bringing this about. When this is 
accomplished better conditions will be possible with respect to 
marketing farm products. Each farming community is a part 
of the world market, and the necessity for successful marketing 
on the one hand and successful purchasing on the other is a 
fundamental reason for the need ofibicensh tural organization. 

Problems of sanitation also require the codperative effort of 
many farmers, and as Mr. Carver describes it, it is as important 
for farmers to work together in exterminating certain disease 
poe as it was for our ancestors to exterminate the wolves and 

ears which preyed upon them and their flocks. Community 
organization can become the great factor in the elimination of 
disease in the country. 

In organizing a rural community for any of the various pur- 
poses, it should be remembered that there is no magic about co- 
Operation, Its chief function, in fact, is to assist farmers in 
improving their business methods, There must be as a basis of 
success, the idea of eliminating waste and replacing inefficiency 
with good management. One of the most fachent causes of 
failure, is the development of a spirit of spite or jealousy which 
grows until the organization is wrecked. Careful bookkeeping 
and thorough auditing must also be part of the system in a 
successful codperative venture. 

When marketing is to be the aim of an organization, definite 
steps should be taken toward improving the quality of the prod- 
uct to be sold and standardizing it to conform with a specified 
type. One of the difficulties which has always prevented suc- 
cessful dealing directly between the producer and the consumer 
has been the necessity for grading and selecting of the product 
which must be done by someone. If producers will take See 
themselves to handle this work and put out a standard product 
of high quality, they can successfully deal directly with consu- 
mers. It is also to their advantage to adopt a trademark or 
brand which will enable the consumers to recognize their pro- 
ducts on the market: The consumer will rapidly learn to recog- 
nige the trademark which has always been associated with first 
class goods and the confidence which will develop is a very 
definite asset. . 

Businesslike Methods Essential 

One of the reasons cited for the fact that manufacturers often 
refuse to sell directly to farmers’ organizations is that these 
organizations are sometimes unprepared to handle the proposi- 
tion in @ businesslike way. In that case, the manufacturer 
greatly ers to deal through an agent who handles the work 
promptly and does not need to be shown how. ‘The cure for 
such a situation is for those farmers who have business training 
to take the leadership, and not only strengthen their own 
organizations in this regard, but also help to eliminate irresponsi- 
ble organizations from the field. 


Credit Harmful if too Easy : : 

Concerning the organization of various types of credit associa- 
tions, Mr. Carver declares that probably as many farmers are 
suffering as much because of the fact that they have too much 
credit as they would were their credit opportunities too limited. 
To be able to borrow money, at no matter what rate of interest, 
is not a good thing for the borrower, if he invests it so that it 
does not repay the interest. One fact which has never been 
sufficiently emphasized concerning the credit organizations in 
other countries, is that they refuse credit as readily and as often 
as they giveit. They refuse credit not only on the ground that 
the would-be borrower has no security to give, but also on the 
round that it will not pay. him to borrow. , They willnot permit 
fia to borrow unless his investment is going to be a profitable 
one so that he will be able to ‘pay back theloan. The directors 
of these codperative banks discuss the p for which he 
wishes to borrow, and thus not only educate the members of the 


society, but protect him against himself. 
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GROWTH OF THE SILO PROPOSITION 
ON THE FARM 


No census of the number of silos has ever been made, and ne 
absolutely accurate information in regard to the number is 
available, but in view of the importance of the economic changes 
which are to follow the general use of silage in meat production, 
an investigation was recently made. ‘Three counties were 
selected in each of the States of the great central valleys, so as 
to present as fairly as possible the different phases of the cattle 
industry in each State, and in each county a count of the number 
of silos in each township was secured. The average result in the 
three counties, taking into consideration the known facts as to 
number and size of farms and number of dairy cows and of 
other cattle per farm, was applied to the whole State and a figure 
representing the probable number of silos in each State worked 
out. 

Of course, no claim is made of complete accuracy, but the 
methods followed warrant the belief that the figures presented 
may be accepted as fairly typical of the present state of silo 
development. The total number of silos in operation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, the number built during 1913, and the average 
tonnage capacity per silo, in each State covered by this investiga- 
tion, are estimated as follows: , 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SILOS, JANUARY 1, 1914 


Number Silos built Capac- 

of silos in 1913 ity, tons 
QOhiola. i kce st sscest see 10,560 3,432 51 
iIMichivan tice cea22 fesse 10,812 1,088 93 
indidnavwes cose ss Se s2e5 2 11,500 2,760 105 
Blinoisssenet eta asa 2 17,340 5,202 101 
Wisconsif ess 22 22282 41,535 8,236 101 
Mannesota: es) 22 So 5o2 ese 2,414 516 113 
T6Wae cess teeSeles testis 16,236 3,267 115 
IMissOUrless=cas 2a) a> Oe 6,726 2,679 110 
Kansas /Sutee so oi kee 6,510 1,680 123 
Nebraska 252 se oe sees sree 3,240 900 132 
North: Dakota: 2222 -2=-222 770 250 100 
South Dakota s22- 222.000 1,300 455 120 
QOklahomajnsee 26 See o5s 1,360 460 160 

sLotalteeen st: woes eee 130,283 30,925 
It will be noted that almost one-fourth.of the total number of 


silos now in use were built during 1913, and in all probability at 
least one-half were built within the last two years. The number 
built in 1914 preatly added tc these interesting totals. Of 
course, by far the greater number are as yet in the dairy regions, 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, and Iowa easily leadingin numbers; 
but in the States in which cattle feeding is most practiced are the 
ones that now show the largest percentage of annual increase. 
Central Indiana and Illinois, the north half of Missouri, eastern 
Kansas and central Oklahoma are beef-producing districts that 
are marked by a rapid silo development during the past two 
years. 

The use of the silo in feeding beef cattle is responsible fot an 
increase in the average size of the silo. The size of the silo 


depends upon several factors, the principal being the daily con-* 


sumption of silage, as the top must be removed promptly and 
uniformly over the whole surface, and as the amount required 
daily for the average dairy herd is less than the amount required 
for a feed lot of steers, it follows that the use of silage in meat 
production has resulted in the erection in the last two years of 
silos of larger capacity. 


Large Economic Importance 


The economic importance of the present development of 
silage feeding would be hard to overestimate. About 70%, or 
roughly, 75,000,000 acres of our corn area used to produce corn 
to be fed upon the farm. Husking and gathering this corn not 
only constitutes one of the hardest manual tasks performed upon 
the farm, but is one of the largest items of cost in growing corn. 
An average acre of corn land produces perhaps one ton of corn 
onthe cob and 11 tons of stalks, bladesand husks when cured to 
a reasonable degree of dryness. 


In the great corn helt of the West the ears are husked and then 
the kernels are shelled off, such separation involving great labor 
andexpense. Then the 11 tons of feeding material is allowed to 
go to waste, anincumbrancein the field, except for a small part 
utilized in the pasturing of cattle for a few weeks at the close of 
the year. It follows that on 75,000,000 acres devoted to the 
growth of feed for farm animals by far the greater part of the 
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annual growth of feeding material is absolutely thrown away. 
The use of the silo will preyent this waste and make it possible to 
utilize in meat production 12 tons of feeding material per acre 
instead of the one ton now so utilized. f 

The silo furnishes a means of bridging the widening disparity 
between meat production and population, through a complete 
utilization of the feeding stufis produced and the consequent 
ability to grow and fatten more cattle per acre of farm land than 
is possible under any other form of cattle feeding. 


DETERMINING ACTUAL PROFITS IN 
ORCHARDING \ 


In the Pacific Northwest and in Colorado, apple growing on a 
commercial scale is so systematized that orchardists can tell 
with some accuracy the outgo and the income in a given season. 
In the older, eastern, fruit States this knowledge is not so gener- 
ally obtainable. Professor U. P. Hedrick of the New York 
Experiment Station, however, has recently published some very 
valuable reports on this subject, covering the work of several 
years’ duration. He first of all selected a well conditioned 
orchard near Rochester, typical as could be found in the appie- 
belt of western New York as representing normal conditions. 
Here is an abstract of his report: ‘‘The treesare Baldwin apples, 
27 years old at the beginning of the experiment, 37 now. Our 
accounts tell what each of the orchard operations has cost, the 
number of bushels of fruit produced and the selling price. 

The first information we must have in getting at a problem is 
the number of barrels of apples per acre a year. The exact 
number for the cultivated plat in this ten-year average is 116.8 
barrels. Graded, the acre average for the period is 79.2 for 
barreled stock, 37.6 barre's of evaporator and cider stock. 
Reducing these figures to the tree unit we have for barrel stock 
2.93, forevaporatorstock 1.4. Totalatree,4.33 barrels. ~ 

The proportion of evaporator and cider stock is seemingly 
high, made so by two autumn gales which in different seasons 
gave many windfalls. The first expense item is interest, $25 an 
acre oninvestment, a sum which divided by 116.8, the number of 
barrels to the acre, gives us a charge of 21 cents a barrel as 
interest on investment; taxes over $1.50 an acre on each barrel 
of apples 1.2 cents. Depreciation in teams and tools we must 
add 17 cents a barrel of apples. 


Cost of Orchard Operations 

Passing now to orchard operations we find that the annual cost 
of tillage an acre for the decade was $7.39, making the amount to 
be charged against each barrel of fruit 6.3 cents. The price. 
paid for team work at the beginning of the period was $4 a day 
of, 10 hours, but the price advanced to $5, a fair average being 
$4.50. Tillage includes the labor of putting in the cover crop, 
but not the cost of the seed. For the cover crop seed, in this 
orchard, usually red clover must be added, $2.74 an acre for seed, 
or 2.3 cents a barrel of apples. 

The expense of annual pruning an acre was $3.56. As there. 
are 27 trees to the acre in this orchard the cost was 13.1 cents a 
tree. The cost of apples was 3 cents a barrel. The average 
price paid for the work was $2 a day of 10 hours. 

The average cost an acre for spraying was $11.28, a tree 41.8 
cents, a barrel of apples 9.6 cents. The spraying was done the 
first few years with a hand sprayer, then for several years witha 
gas sprayer and the last three with a gasoline power outfit with 
tworuns of hose. The first five years bordeaux and arsenate of 
lime were used, the last five lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. 
The orchard was sprayed three times a season the first five of the 
ten seasons. The second five years it was sprayed but twice a 
season, the first application being the dormant spray, made just 
before buds began to swell, the second just as blossoms dropped. 
This treatment has given an almost perfect crop. 

_ The last of the cost of production charges is that of super- 
intending the work. The services of the average fruit grower 
are worth more than the $2 a day allowed for actual work. 
This deficiency should be made up by a charge for superintend- 
ing the work. The charge to be entered against a barrel of 
apples for superintending is 25 cents, against the acre unit $30, 
against an apple tree $1.10. ; j 

Picking, packing, sorting and hauling have been done in 
diverse ways during the 10 years and the items cannot be 
segregated. But the total cost of these operations has been 24.4 
cents a barrel. The A ae it should be said, were sorted and 
packedin the field. The crop was hauled to a station 134 miles 
over a country road not better than the average. 
A abe following is.a summary of the cost sheet for a barrel of 

Dpples: t : 
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Cost of a Barrel of Apples 


Enterest‘on investmentee ee 21.0 
ro | eel Se Arsene ASG Ue oe lie aie ey 1.2 
CURUDES geese i Gal Se Sia 2 Ue 6.3 
Pruning BS a ED CIV (OR eR a NTO 
SDEAY Wins sacs eM eBeMURON Crile ee 9.6 
Covericrap pass Seem ineom nea! is oe 2.3 
maperintending orchard see ewes ns sie 5 A a ZrO 
Picking, packing, sorting and Maung eee oe aS 24.4 
Totallicentst (a. seeereermn en alc Ue ag 92.8 


All of the first and second apples from the Auchter orchard 
have been packed in barrels, The average price of barrels for 
10 years has been 36 cents each, the price fluctuating from 30 to 
40 cents. The culls have been handled in crates and a charge 
for packages cannot be entered against them. Adding the cost 
of the barrel to the cost of production we have $1.29 asthe total 
cost of a barrel of apples. We come now tothe average price of 
apples for the past 10 years as grown in the Auchter orchard. 
We received an average of $2.60 for all the first and second 
barreled stock sold. For evaporator and cider stock we received 
67 cents a barrel, rather above the average; possibly because in 
two pasted gales gave an abnormally large quantity of very good 
windfalls. 


We are now ready to calculate profits and declare dividends: 
subtracting $1.29, the cost of a barrel of apples, from $2.60, the 
amount received, we have a net profit of $1.31 a barrel for first 
and second grades, atuieplying by 79, the number of barrels an 
acre, we have $103.49 as the profit an acre for first and second 
grades. Subtracting 67 centsfrom93 cents we have 26 centsas 
the difference between average cost of production and average 
selling price ofculls. Multiplying 37.5, the number of barrels of 
culls an acre, by 26, we have a loss of $9.75 an acre on the culls, 
leaving the average net profit an acre in this orchard for the past 
10 years $93.74, making a dividend on the investment of $500 
an acre of 1834 %,. 


In closing I must make several general statements: First, we 
have not been skimming the pan in the Auchter orchard work, 
The milk left is as good as that taken. We shall expect this 


~ orchard, barring accidents, to do as well, or rather better, during 


the next twenty years than it hasinthe past ten. Secondly, as 
good or better dividends are coming from many New York 
apple orchards similarly situated and similarly cared for. _ The 
figures given are a fair average for a Baldwin orchard in its 
fourth decade. The cost of production is, if anything, high, 


~ since the State cannot do work as cheaply as an individual. 


The extra cost, if such there be, has been offset, however, by the 
skill and efficiency ‘with which Mr. Auchter, in direct charge of 
the work, has managed every detail. Third, the profits of this 
orchard are probably many times greater than those from the 
average plantation in New York. Indeed, I suspect that if 
we had the financial history of every apple tree in New York we 
would find that the total cost of all quite equals the receipts from 
all—in other words, many are losing and few are winning. 
is the history of financial endeavors in all industries.” 


CONTROLLING SWINE CHOLERA : 
The use of hog cholera serum seems to be the only seriously 
effective method of combating the disease. The serum must be 
prepared right in order to protect hogs. That goes without 


saying. Farmers must get their serum from the State college or 


ek re 


from some commercial plant which has a Federal license. It is - 


disastrous to attempt anything else. : 

All plants Paden he ak serum for interstate shipment must 
secure a Federal license, after the plant has been carefully 
inspected by a representative of the Department of Agriculture. 
Unfortunately in a recent inspection a great many of these 
concerns could not pass. In fact, aside from the Federal 
plants, a number of those operated by the various states, and 
ibly a dozen commercial institutions, no other concerns have 
a Federallicense. It has been recommended and the recom- 
mendationis a good one, that no serum is to be used except from 
a plant which has a proper Federal license. : 

Anti-hog cholera serum is used principally as a preventive. 
It may cure a large number of hogs at the early stages of the 
disease. It is of particular value, however, for hogs that are not 
visibly sick. | ; : Leen 

Then farmers should make careful tg before begin- 
ning the inoculation. Hogs that are sick should be separated 
from those that are well and marked so as to distinguish them. 


Serum is administered by injecting it deeply under the skin 
with a hypodermic syringe. Before making the injection care 
must be taken to see that the syringes and needles are not only 
absolutely clean, but that they have been previously boiled in 
waterfor10or15 minutes. This kills all the germs and renders 
them absolutely sterile. It is a good idea to see that the needle 
and syringe are kept perfectly clean and do not become soiled 

uring use. Lay them ona plank upon which a clean towel has 
previously been placed. Before using the serum, pourinto some 
receptable with a cover, both the receptacle and cover havin: 
been sterilized by boilingin water. The glass should be allowe 
tocool before the serum 1s taken from it. 

The serum is injected directly into the tissue on the inner side 
of the thigh, or still better, into the loose tissues between the 
fore legs and the body. The needle is injected into the skin 
perpendicularly to a depth of from 34 to 1 inch, depending upon 
the size ofthe hog. Before theinjection is made, the skin of the 
hog over the part selected for injection should be thoroughly 
cleansed by washing with soap and water. Then the surface 
must be scrubbed with some reliable disinfectant. 


The Dose Must Be Right 

Care should be used in estimating the weight of hogs,because 
the amount of serum required depends upon the size of the hog 
injected. The dose is commonly given on the package in which 
the serum comes, Overestimate rather than underestimate and 
thereby be sure of giving an ample dose of serum. After the 
injections are made the hogs must be turned into a clean yard, 
free from mud holes and infectious dust. ‘They should be kept 
in this inclosure for several days after the injection, so that the 
wound will heal properly. During the time give them some 
easily digested food. 

Among the precautions recommended for keeping the con- 
tagion from a herd are the following: _ ; 

‘Do not locate hog lots near a public highway, railroad or a 
stream. : 

Do not allow strangers or neighbors to enter your hog lot an 
do not go into your neighbor’s hog lot. If absolutely necessary 
to pass from one hog lot to another, first clean your shoes 
carefully and then wash them withasolutionofcreosol. 

Do not put new stock, either hogs or cattle, into a lot with a 
herd already on the farm. Place newly purchased hogs in 
separate inclosures, so that they are distinct from the herd 
already on the farm, Keep them under observation for three 
weeks. Then they can be put in with the other animals. 

Hogs exhibited at fairs should be quarantined for at least 
three weeks after they return to the farm. . 

If hog cholera breaks out on a farm separate the sick from the 
apparently healthy animals. Burn all carcasses of dead animals 
on the day of their death. Do not leave them unburned, for 
this will endanger all other farmers in the neighborhood. The 
prevailing practice of rushing sick hogs to market must be dis- 
couraged. ‘Treatment with the serum should be tried instead. 
If after observing all these precautions hog cholera appears on 
your farm, notify the State veterinarian or the State agricultural 


hig college, secure the serum treatment and go ahead. 


CONSERVING PUBLIC HEALTH 


Health laws and pure food regulations under the Federal 
Government are only partially understood by the public in 
spite of the enormous amount of matter printed bearing on 
these. Solicitor Francis G. Caffey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has summarized in a helpful manner, many 
of the important features of the so-called Federal health laws. 
Following is an abstract of the summary of the regulations put 
into force the last seven years: F 

The regulations are designed with a two-fold purpose: To 
enforce honest labelling, and secondarily, to conserve health, 
The term ‘‘food” as used in the Pure Food and Drugs act, includ- 
es all articles used for food, drink, confectionery, or condiment 

or animals. f . 
Osten lay against misbranding protects the public by letting it 
know just what itis buying. It deals with two classes of adul- 
terated foods: one class in which the adulteration is caused by 
improper labelling; the other class in which adulteration is in 
the articles themselves, and is incapable of being corrected by 

labelling. ? . 
ais Deperonent of Agriculture administers the act through 
its Bureau of Chemistry, which collects samples and conducts 
investigations. When facts warrant prosecution or seizure, 
apparent violations of the law are reported to the Department 
of Justice by the Department of Agriculture. 
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AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF DIFFERENT VEGETA- desirable to mix more than a month in advance of field 


9 rE application or the fertilizer may get lumpy and cause trouble in 
BLES AND THEIR FERTILIZING VALUE ariling ox Gistriparian® 


Approx- Fertilizer is most conveniently applied by means of drills. 
Pounds mate Some of the special drills or distributors may be adjusted to 
Pounds of phos- Pounds fertiliz- scatter from a few hundred pounds to two tons per acre. Dis- 
ofnitro- phoric of pot- pg value tribution by hand is not a very slow process and is preferred by 
gen in acid in ash in of one some ofthe best growers in the country. Machine application, 
one ton oneton oneton ton however, results in more even i ali ae eens 
“ Nitrate of soda also is extensively used as a top dressing after 
ASPAaTAgus../o.00 0s decsiceee 6.0 1.6 6,0 $0 90 the crops are started. It is unquestionably of great value in 
Beets ce nsros sinisieeis ee sieite 5.0 2.0 9.0 9 furnishing hitrogen in quickly available form and its use is 
Cabbages peewee 7.6 2.2 9.0 120 becoming more extensive every year. Amounts varying from 
Carrots....sssssseeerse- 3.2 2.0 10.0 80 5 eventy-tive to two hundred pounds per acre are applied along 
Cauliflower......+..+2+-- 2.6 3.2 7.2 70 the rows or about the plants and sometimes it is sown broadcast 
Celery........ seesececee 4.8 4.4 15.0 125 | etting the crystals fall where they will. Ifthe plants are dry 
Cucumbers...... seceeere 3.2 2.4 4.8 65 there is seldom any injurious effect from burning the foliage. , 
Horseradish roots.......- 8.0 2.0 20.0 170 Nitrate is especially valuable when applied after drouth, and 
Lettuce...... sis sieie seis 2)« > 4.6 1.4 1.4 80 before rain. As’soon as dissolved the nitrogen becomes avail- 
Onions.......+++++++ 4.0 2.5 3.5 65 able and plants thus treated often take on a darker, richer color 
poe on aisligacbare mitieerorelese fee 23 a oe ve 2 re within a day’s time. 
umpkins...... Sonn cts " : : 
Rinibasbiet pices deste te 2 OA a0, Meee 55 he teed was pe eae Ls oe F 
Spinach jos Ava suioevieaare sa 2020 3.2 5.4 1 35 e liberal an eo oe i oe . iliz ee ce 
Saree Cominco baeiick ate 1.0 44 65 ‘manures tends to make soils acid. Where there is marked acid- 
. ity all of the garden crops failto thrive. It is important, there- 
Sweet corn, husks........ 3.6 1.4 4.4 60 1 2 “ 
Sweet corn, kernels....... 9.2 1.4 43 1 i 5 ; oe to keep the soil pure and sweet and this requires the use of 
oreo phe bh eet Mite Pier 2000.0 95 It is wasteful to plow under so that plowing should precede the 
patna toed Memiite ee cee 3.2 1.0 5.4 60 spreading of lime, It is also undesirable to mix lime with fer- 
Lee tilizers. It is often convenient to apply lime to a fall crop so 
Tomatoes, vines......... 6.4 1.4 10.0 1 10 


there will be no interference with the heavy application ot fer- 


The above table shows in a very emphatic manner the great tilizersin thespring. When clover is grown in the rotation it is 


neéd of nitrogen. It not only enters largely into the composi- 
tion of vegetables, but also influences the time of maturity. 
Vegetables which mature quickly usually command the highest 
prices and are generally the best in quality. Vegetables should 


grow zapidly and nitrogen has more to do with quick growth 
than either mineral element. 


Preparing Fertilizer 


It is a simple matter to determine the required amount of 
each material with which to make a fertilizer of a given formula. 
Suppose we desire to mix a fertilizer containing four per cent 
nitrogen, eight per cent phosphoric acid and ten per cent potash, 
and that we have on hand nitrate of soda, fourteen per cent 
rock phosphate and muriate of potash. Nitrate of soda con- 
tains about sixteen per cent nitrogen. Every 100 pounds of a 
ton of fertilizer, must contain four per cent or four pounds of 
nitrogen. Itis seen at once that we must have four times twen- 
ty or eighty pounds of nitrogen to meet this formula and as each 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda contains sixteen pounds of nitro- 
gen we must have five times this quantity or 500 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. The formula calls for eight per cent of phos- 

horic acid, or eight times twenty or 160 pounds for a ton. 
ividing 160 by fourteen, the per cent of available phosphoric 
acid in the phosphate used, we find that 1,143 pounds of phos- 
abe areneeded. Two hundred pounds of Vl are required. 
uriate of potash contains fifty per cent of actual potash so it 
will take 400 pounds of muriate of potash to supply this element. 
These amounts make a total of 2,043 pounds. If a low grade 
fertilizer is mixed from the ingredients named it would be neces- 
sary to use a filler as sand, dry earth or other foreign matter to 
makeafullton. It never pays the gardener to buy or mix low 
grade fertilizers. It is much better to use a smaller quantity 
of high grade material and thus save freight and labor in hand- 
ling useless materials. 


The operation of mixing isa very simple matter. The various 
materials to be used are weighed and placed in separate piles 


on a smooth floor at convenient distarices from a sand screen 
with a quarter-inch mesh. This screen should be tacked on a 
frame three feet wide and five feet long and placed at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. Two men with flat bottomed shov- 
els throw the materials on to the upper part of the screen, taking 
alternately from the different piles. Some gardeners prefer to 
spread the materials in layers in one pile before shoveling As 
shoveling proceeds, thelumps roll to the bottom of the screen 
and are crushed with the bottom of the shovels. From a 
practical standpoint this method is just as satisfactory as 
machine mixing in the factory and the actual cost of mixing and 
te-bagging need not exceed fifty cents per ton. It is not 


especially important to apply lime as often as may be needed. 
Limeis also the best known preventive of club root although it 
often fails to control this serious disease. \ 

Thelime requirement of different soils varies greatly. Halfa 
ton of stone lime per acre is sufficient in some instances. Not 
less than aj ton per acre should probably be applied on most 
truck farms. If the land is largely devoted to growing cab- 
bage, cauliflower or other crops subject to the attack of club root 
it is desirable to use it much more speely: Growers on Long 
Island sometimes apply seventy-five bushels of stone lime per 
acre. 


USEFUL BUGS AND REPTILES 
_ Bees.—Useful pollenizers and almost indispensable to a con- 
tinuance of a large percentage of plant life. 

Dragon Flies.—Feed on a great variety of injurious insects. 

Tree Crickets.—Feed on plant lice. : 

Ground Beetles.—In both larval and adult stages feed on 

uch insects as go underground to pupate. 

Lady Bug Beetles.—Feed on plant lice and scale insects, 
both inlarval and adult stages. ‘ 

_ Wasps.—Generally beneficial because predatory upon other 
insects which they use as food for their larvae. 

Lace-Wing Flies.—Known as “Aphis Lions” in the Jarval 
stage when they feed on plant lice and many soft bodied leaf 
eating grubs. 

Hornets.—Feed almost entirely on insects. 

Frogs and Toads.—Feed largely on insects and slugs. 

Lizards.—Live on small beetles and other insects. 

Garden Spiders.—Feed on large flies, small moths, etc. 


AVERAGE PERIODS OF INCUBATION 


Chickens........ 20-22 days Guinea fowls..... *28 days 
Geese... .28-34 days Pheasants.......... 25 days 
Ducks........... 28 days Ostriches........40-42 days 
Turkeys.........27-29 days ; 


1 
AVERAGE PERIODS OF GESTATION 
The period of gestation in animals varies considerably, but 
the following is an average period based on a tong series of 
observations: % 


Elephant ..... 2 years Goatiwiesos 5 months 
Camely.geoe 4 11-12 months Pig........... 334 months 
ASs........... 12 months Dog sie taaneie tre 9 weeks 
Mare..,...... 11 months Cat  iisicuunns 8 weeks 
COW. sae sbere 9 months Guinea pig..... 65 days 
Sheep........ * 5months Rabbit........ 30 days 
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HOUSEHO 


A hot shovel held over varnished furniture will take out 
white spots, 

A little tea put in the starch used for brown linen pre- 
Serves its color. 

Salt water is the best solution known for cleaning willow- 
ware and matting. 

.. If, cheese is wrapped in a cloth moistened with vinegar 
it will neither dry out nor mold. 

To remove stains and discolorations from tinware, try 
tubbin with a damp cloth dipped in soda. 

., A solution of potash and water rubbed on birch will give 
it a finish resembling rosewood when varnished. 

The scum which is left by hard water may be removed 
from sinks, basins and tubs by kerosene or gasoline. 

An application of lemon juice and salt in a good sun 
erooeete is an old and effective remedy for fruit and rust 
stains. 

Wet shoes should be stuffed with paper, which will 
pbx the moisture and prevent the shoes from getting 

ard. 
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_ To make crisp such foods as corn flakes or shredded wheat 
biscuit when the oven is not hot, heat an iron spider, remove 
it from the fire, put in the cereal and cover closely. 

-To prevent the possibility of getting hold of the wrong 
medicine bottle, especially in the dark, at night, glue a long 
narrow strip of sand paper on the side of all bottles con- 
taining poison. The sensation when handling the bottle 
will arouse you to the impending danger. 

In extracting the juice of lemon or orange, much more juice 
will be obtained if the fruit is first covered with cold water and 
allowed to come to a boil before the fruit is cut. 

Electric bulbs can be easily mended if only one and sometimes 
two wires are broken. Attach the bulb to a drop light, turn on 
the electricity and pes the bulb between you and the light. 
Then gently shake back and forth; the motion will cause the 
wires to meet and the current will weld the wires together. You 
will then have a light as good as new. 

To prevent a dish from slipping when placed on the ice, put 
a Ss ting (such as comes on all ordinary fruit jars) under- 
neath it. 


FOR CLEANING VARIOUS SUBSTANCES 


ALABAsTER.—Use strong soap and water. 

Buack Ciota.—Mix one part of spirits of ammonia with 
three parts warm water, rub with sponge or dark cloth, 
clean with water, rub with the nap. 

_Biack S11K.—Brush and wipe it thoroughly, lay on table 
with the side intended to show, up; sponge with hot coffee 
Strained rhrough muslin;. when partly dry, iron. 

Bioop Stains.—To remove blood stains from linen put 
a drop of water on each stain and cover it with a layer of 
common laundry starch finely powdered. Then brush off 
the starch, and the stain will not be seen. 

Fruit Spots From Corrons.—Apply cold soap, then 
touch the spot with a hair pencil or feather dipped in 
chlorate of soda, then dip immediately in cold water. 

FURNITURE FROM FINGERMARKS.—Rub with a soft rag 
and sweet oil. $ . 

Grass Starns.—To remove grass stains from white 
goods, rub the spot with molasses, then wash in warm soap- 
suds, 

GREASE FROM SILK.—Take a lump of magnesia, rub it 
wet on the spot, let it dry, then brush the powder off. 

Gioves.—A quick way to clean gloves is to take a 
Piece of soft cloth, rub it on the under side of some good 
Soap which has softened somewhat by laying on the 
dish, and then rub the gloves vigorously with this cloth, 
The gloves should be worn while being cleaned, and no 


HELP IN CASE 

Drowninc. 1—Loosen clothing, if any, 2—Empty lungs of 
water by laying body on its stomach, and lifting it by the middle 
so that the head hangs down. Jerk the body a few times. 3— 
Pull tongue forward, using handkerchief, or pin with string if 
necessary, 


. compressing and expanding the lower ribs, about twenty times 


‘after hours of patient, 


a minute. Alternately raising and lowering the arms from the 
sides up above the head will stimulate the action of the lungs. 
Let it be done gently but persistently. 5—Apply warmth and 
friction to extremities. 6—By holding tongue forward, closing 
the nostrils, and pressing the ““Adam’s apple” back (so as to 
close entrance to stomach), direct inflation may be tried. Take 
a deep breath and breathe it forcibly into the mouth of patient, 
compress the chest to expell the air, and repeat the 
operation. 7—DON’T GIVE UP! People have been saved 
vigorous effort. 8—When breathing 
begins, get patient into a warm bed, give warm ks, or 
spirits in teaspoonfuls, fresh air and quiet. 
Burns AND ScaLps.—Cover with cooking soda and lay wet 


cloths over it. Whites of eggs and olive oil. Olive oil or linseed 


he AM sie 


oil, plain, or mixed with chalk or whiting. Sweet or olive oil 


and lime water. ; 
Licarninc.—Dash cold water over a person struck, 


| Sunstroxe.—Loosen clothing. apes paves into shade and 


apply ice-cold water to head. Keep head in elevated position. 


Map Doc or SNAKE Bite.—Tie cord tight above wound. 
Suck the wound and cauterize with caustic or white-hot iron at 


4—Imitate motion of respiration by alternately . 


water should be used. This same method of cleaning can be 
applied with good results to baby’s white kid shoes, and, 
with a little water added, white canvas shoes can be thor- 
oughly cleaned. The canvas shoes should be stuffed with 
paper or cotton so they will keep their shape while drying 
after being cleaned in this way. 

HANpDS FROM VEGETABLE STAINS.—Rub with a slice of 
Taw potato. 

chee Rust may be removed from white goods by sour 
milk, 

Ot Marxs on Watt Parer.—Apply paste of cold water 
and pipe clay, leave it on all night, brush off in the morning. 

Paint Spots FRoM CLOTHING.—Saturate with equal parts 
turpentine and spirits of ammonia. ; 

Scorc# STarns From Waite LineN.—Lay in bright sun. 

Stains, Iron Rust, on INK FROM VELLUM OR PARCH- 
MENT.—Moisten the spot with a solution of oxalic acid. 
Absorb same quickly by blotting paper or cloth. 

VELVET.—Light colored velvet, corduroy or felt: rub the 
soiled portion lightly with the cut surface of a day-old loaf 
of white bread, cutting off the surface as fast as it becomes 
discolored. 

Winpow Gtass.—Paint can be removed by a strong 
solution of soda. 

Z1nc.—Rub with a piece of cotton cloth dipped in kero- 
sene, afterwards with a dry cloth. 


OF ACCIDENTS 
once, or cut out adjoining parts with a sharp knife. Give 
stimulants as whiskey, brandy, etc. . 

Stincs or VENomous Insects, ETc.—Apply weak ammonia, 
oil, salt water or iodine. ; ; 

_ Fartntinc.—Place flat on back, allow fresh air and sprinkle 

with water. Place head lower than rest of body. : 

\ CINDERS IN THE EvE.—Roll soft paper up like a lamplighter, 
and wet the tip to remove, or use a medicine dropper to draw it 
out. Rub the other eye. i 

Fire in One’s Crotainc.—DON’T RUN—especially not 
down stairs or out-of-doors. Roll on carpet, or wrap in woolen 
rug or blanket. Keep the head down, so as not to inhale flame. 

F “Wage From KerroseNnE.—DON’T USE WATER, it, will 

“spread the flames. Dirt, sand, or flour is the best extinguisher, 
or smother with woolen rug, table-cloth or carpet. 5 

SUFFOCATION FROM INHALING ILLUMINATING Gas.—Get into 
the fresh air as soon as possible and lie down. ‘Keep warm. Take 
20 drops aromatic spirits of ammonia in a tumbler of water, 
at 2 peed intervals; also two to four drops tincture nux vomica 
every hour or two for five or six hours. 4a A 

Tests OF DEATH.—Hold mirror to mouth. If living, moisture 
will gather. Push pin into flesh. If dead, the hole will remain, 
if alive it will close up, Place fingers in front of a strong light. 
Tf alive, they will appear red; if dead, black ordark. Ifa person 
is dead decomposition is almost sure to set in after 72 hours 

» have elapsed. If it does not then there is room for investigation 
by the physician. Do not permit burial of dead until some 
certain indication of death is apparent. 
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UP-TO-DATE METHODS IN CANNING 


The old way of making jelly was a pint to a pound, cooked 
for 20 minutes at a time, with laborious skimming. The 
same old-time method of preserving and canning meant 
peeling apples and peaches by hand, pitting cherries with 
the thumb and first finger eniminatat. of time and stain. 
There is a better way than the old-time way which so many 
housekeepers dreaded. 

To make delicious currant jelly, heat the currants very 
hot with a little water to keep them from burning. Press 
through a colander, then through a vegetable press. Put 
as many pints of juice in your kettle as the kettle will hold. 
Boil steadily for 20 minutes, skimming when necessary. 
Allow one pound of sugar to each pint of juice. Put the 
sugar in iron pans on top of brown paper in a hot oven 
until piping hot. If it seems to burn, put paper on top. 
Keep the door of the oven closed. The sugar must be so 
hot that it does not stop the boiling of the juice when it is 
added at the end of 20 minutes. Let the sirup froth up just 
once after dissolving. 

In jarring or preserving fruit, the flavor is best preserved 
by boiling water around the jars of fruit rather than boiling 
the fruit itself. Here is an excellent method of cooking 
fruit in jars. You need a good size wash boiler to hold 
eight quart jars and eight tin holders. If you cannot buy 
these tin holders your tinner will make them. If you have 
no holders, put clean shingles in the bottom of the boiler 
on which to stand the jars. Select the fruit carefully, and 

ick it over to see that there are no spotted bits included. 

t should be prepared as for ordinary canning, but instead 
of being put in a kettle, put directly into a quart jar. Shake 
down once or twice to pack it solidly as the fruit shrinks 
considerable after boiling. The table below 

uired amount of sugar. Have plenty of boiling water on 
the stove. Put the sugarin a small pitcher or pint measure 
and cover with boiling water. Do not use too much water 
at first. Pour the sirup over the fruit and add enough water 
to fill the jars. Put on the rubber and screw the covers 
loosely. Put each jar in a stand and set the eight at once 
in a wash boiler filled to within an inch of the covers of the 
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For BaxkInG 

MEaTs Time in oven 
Mutton, leg) per Ib.vnic.esia icles oie nie ORO .10 to 15 min. 
Bee{iribs; Wer ses ora ee wvls/s ae atatas . 8to 15 min. 
Round of beef, per Ib. . 12 to 15 min. 
Lamb, well done, perlb............. aoe 15 min. 
Pork; wellidone perl beads co cicie coe nee 20 min. 
Veal, well done; per Ib.. 0.2. bi... os cc cw eee 18 to 20 min. 
Mutton, shoulder, stuffed, perlb........... 15 min. 
Venison, rare; per lbict 2. see eee ee te ee 3 10 min. 
Goose, perlb............. Syadbss ie) sauce hatseye eee 18 min. 
Chicken, per Ib...... ace ietowple wislanele Bale oe wre 15 min. 
ELC K EY: te: cielo ssycln Jere ove vosaetelie ore alela orate ones ete 134 to 3 hrs. 
Birds, small (hot oven)............:. se+ 15 to 20 min, 
Ducks, wild (very hot oven).......... seetate 15 min. 
Dicks €AMes ci 2 ae ew oe townie tohla gon eaten 45 min. 
Partridgescads saves esis iscisaiee seeeeeeees e359 to 40 min. 

Fis 
Shadins se vadwne ses 3 Breisivia eis LD COPeO LINING 
SCTOUL 1s cele SEADote dam achson Aether, CSIOC ..15 to 25 min. 
BlWefish soe eee wiciev’s oe seco cee ste sidieja ese tOreo min. 
inal fishes ssslolhescccaiai Cie le diols aed nelee ne COV LOMIIn s 

MIscELLANEOUS 
BFORG seeeite ik sarin Aah abocmacom etic 1 hr. 
Custard (very slow oven)...........-. : 1 hr. 
Biscuits oceans wcalatete lose eer nace 20 min. 

RECS. sro eye te sion cto dart heya eens seiera eters 


...20 te 45 min. 
For Broiiine ; 

Meats : 
MMULton CHADS ay csiee ocdaicew en nsicewenecievines tO.10 iin: 


MAY OURO Saree sister pueieo aie ipiens tele cieseie Oetetete 15 min, 
wail... ... 0) tan b)eieis Preece isle ieplse ns) atalonte 8 to 10 min. 
teak 136 inches Ehickss:... saa sash meen 10 to 15 min. 

Steak, 1 inch thick........ Niewisidintew ee ter ero ONTO mit. 

MDring CHICKEN Ef. sty vin.s cla ciessewlemmemhe oieelenie 20 min. 


SQUADS «.c).crccicie ve. velceoetic ow ee ne oneness fens O tO: suming 


ives the re- © 


jars with lukewarm water. After the water comes to the 
boiling point, cook the length of time required as shown 
by the table. Remove from the fire and unscrew covers for 
a few minutes to allow the steam to escape. Rescrew 
tightly and turn each jar upside down on the table to sce 
that they are entirely air-tight. | 

In canning tomatoes, no water is used, merely a teaspoon- 
ful of salt toeachjar Pick the tomatoes early in the season 
whey they are not watery. Boiling water should be poured 
over them to make them skin easily. Fill jars very full. 
Wrap each jar in newspaper and keep in a dark, cool place. 
H.C. Almanac. 


TIME FOR BOILING FRUITS 


COOKING TIME TABLE 


Time for Amount 

Fruits Boiling of Sugar 

2 to Quart 

Cherries (sweet).......2.--s06-. 5 min. 6 ounces 

Cherries (sour)s.-01.. 22.50% @ 5 min 8 ounces 
Raspbertiesstiesieicmilei-ieiets ccraertiae i 6 ouncee 
Blackberries div). joslece%-3,6 sete ake i 8 ounces 

Strawberries......... 4 i 8 ounces 

Plums-heees i 8 ounces 
Green‘ gages: Wiccan nieotisio ci i 8 ounces 

Huckleberries i 4 ounces 

Small sour pears (whole).........| 30 min. 8 ounces 
Bartlett pears (halved).......... 20 min. 6 ounces 

Peaches (halved or whole)....... 8 min 8 ounces 

Pineapple; Gliced)7.. ana. atae 15 min. 10 ounces 

i 8 ounces 

i 8 ounces 

i 10 ounces 

i 8 ounces 

Be i & ounces 

Quinces (sliced) {2% .. sess ene ele 35 min. 10 ounces 
Fomiatoes).cep tiie incerelarccteieueinre aise ee 45 min. | Teaspoonful 
of salt. 

. 
For Bortinc 
MEatTs : 

Mutton, (per Ibs. s.cc cane pieccsteetoes Olalometor 15 min. 
Ham, ‘perl bro Geos nee 20 min. 
Chicken, per lb. 15 min. 

Turkey,per iba scence eas Greate svatermeaetetete ~ 15 min. 
Corned beef, perlb...... st oreige tora shee aie D ereres 30 min. 
Bowl per) be rrsseie= cetae lee para crstesterietets ..20 to 30 min, 

Dripe, per Ub sis cise sic cwivisie ove wle ore meyecieisil 15500 MOL NTGH 

Fish — 
Halibutiiperilh cciew vracsierernei leas Meisivtelal eters 15 min. 
Bluefishy per Ibi aa soins cise a seein trots 10 min. 
Bass: ‘perl bias ceet coc aioraataniatcie Phen ine Ses 10 min. 
Codfish, perlb......ccee cs shels eieveade Siasstecatete 6 min. 
Haddock; per'Ib.. ¢.....0c8s se (a amici whet oe 6 min. 
Salmon, per bie scatessvettecisrsieetee siselse sie HO £0) O) ein 
Small fsh per ih. ccucsckauiiviece ae aoe 6 min. 
LoDStei sis viois-w.s sislae e.creie ais vralniey ee slole olen ee SO CGNs Outre 
_ VEGETABLES 

PEAS saris siepinjesisicrekiesisie pleyeicisicicilcl hee eam sont oe ONmIne 
Spinach \.iie-v ace esis eeeiain ye emir emia Miele eee mone OF OETA G 
Lima beans. eijsjeeee seinen aie ++e...30 to 40 min. 
String beans .psctocsete.s jataice Sava as ...--20 to 30 min. 
POtatOes.. cursive seems wees ee20 to 30 min, 
Asparagus...... a eee eth ate ....20 to 25 min. 
Brussels sproutS.\..05 sts ee co etes need ional O toms mines 
Green corn...... aia biel ela, ¥ ciutainta ole. tententiel sian e 2ONEOPLO) SHIT « 
Onions). 1S tisisbie oh oe hie tala ora oom e ataeenOO) Cora Onna 
PArsni ps. 9% aba ayeg horse Palaces eeeitee ieee 0 tOn40 mins 
ICO isis state os 6) oie) ese /s)ay steele ithelsicias wn olemeraaren etl iGO Olt 
Turmips 2 cisic mi atetersaye cteiel ap taco sa ae chee , main. 
Beeta\, oa atte gots teen Chl seen eee 30 min. or more 
Cauliflower s2.,.c: caer eee oe sashes min. 
Cabbage ss itccis peered Oarermem ete 20 min. 


Macaronlye:s ise seis ne vice siecieieien wenhie ote 20 min. 
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DIGESTION OF VARIOUS FOODS 


FRvItTs H. M. H.M. 
Apples~ soca cenit $Q) 4) Pertwinkles.. 02 2. ss 3 30 
aNanas... sis... ..0- aaa se Sardines... sultans 3 10 
Blackberries.......... 2n3'5 0 
eChetriess.A\.a2.ne ee 2 0 45 
Gurrantsi a: ics meio 3 30 5 
Figs and Grapes...... 30 0 
PGI SEEOS:, wie ote iiee Never Turbot 2 20 
Gooseberries......... ZS Om NVINELIES, 755 sca elchuskbeale 4 30 
SONGS. s.2- See 3 0 £4Whiting 
IN MGS os's vote: cicsiccnoi Cn) 
OFAN BESS Glue cc cueon 2 45 
eas eID Osc osc cae Piel) © Vf DS (ea a Re 
Pineapple............2 35  Fowls, boiled 
DPA MASH Sass Gi diasek, seis 3 40 “« “ roasted 
PIWMESS «5 j05:se}o-n nero Die OMsenGooseiat. re <a ssa eeee 
1 SGU EN SS Ay care Gb obson 4 5  Partridges 
Raspberries.......... 3 45 igeons 
Strawberries......... 2 45 Pheasants 
PPNGKEeV Sane Shoe 
y FisH 
shall (5 eee apie S20c Meat 
Cod? Hishy anos sees 3 30 Beef, boiled & salted..4 15 
MEWS re ocak one dante 40), Beef; roasteds.. ../s..64 3 20 
Haddocks... 0 i ec.05 <3 Av’O" Calves’ Heady. iio. ah 
PAGITIMES «oo oie vic lee vee Sano! “Feet, boiled...2 0 
obstersecs eg. 4 OSes A AMSELE ALES: Melsiers vcecla's sede 0 
Mackerel i322 obiacoe AUAOW Kidneyse 6 waswss fae ej) 
M@iussels....sy:.nclscw ton 3 30 AID ey. vearate tye ke cere 2.20 
Oysters, raw......... La MMMM EL a she epeukaraeol op 20 
a stewed....... 2-15 Mutton, boiled....... 3820 


H.M. 
Mutton, ‘roasted «1 - S152) LULHIDS Are Seay rk 0 
Pork, boiled swe ness 4215" -Larmip tops. seneees Kat) 
s roasted. o...635 5 20 '*Watercress:..) 5. cnc ee 1 30 
Meal icc .docce aye tue 4 0 MISCELLANEOUS 
Venison ithaca 130 Bacon and Ham 
Bread} new?,2..o02ee 
VEGETABLES MS -8taleicetecrect 
Asparagus)ns. 2s Wal-2e 30a Butters. sos sees 
€aMs............... SOS Chees6nc-caceeintnee 
French yes,nsiecs DOC rusts CP ic) a vos. se ee 
Brussels Sprouts...... 145 ° Eggs, boiled lightly. .. 
Cabbage. cnt ees 4 30 Sf “har 
Garrats. Gens. eee. oe 415 sf oached 
Cauliflower.......... 210 SURI ieee athe cst 
Celery, uncooked... .. Bii5 SENTRA Wan seers aes os 
Cucumberictaae tts 445 Jams and Jellies 
Mindivesati ahyate aire te 2°AS\ 4 Macaroaien cin .s ds cs 
Horseradish... .. <A Oe Milk traw. yocsedgsee 
eks) hers tatacies 3 1 30 ten DONed est tere ee 
Hethucewe smn eee 30 “Swiss condos. « 
Mushrooms.......... IN20MeOatmealie ee tiatansee 
Mustard and Cress...2 0 Pearl Barley......... 
Onionsi eerste 2s CPPET ae sash Beaks 
Parsnips sw). stash sess 3730. SyPicklesne sna 
easy Gee en ees 2 35 Sausages, beef........ 
Potatoes, boiled...... 3 30 is Norky noes 
Radishesrhacle. chs: A OC USHER eat nee ee 
Rice, boiled;...2 2.4. - 130°. Tea. ree 
DAVOYSs tre vie Neer ete wists 3.308 CDonguelesnaaie ete 
BOMALOES I cjelle: ow aj0 40 23.5% Vinegars asses e. 


ORIGIN OF COMMON VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Spinach is a Persian plant. 
Horseradish is a native of England. 
Filberts originally came from Greece. 
The Turnip originally came from Rome, 
The Peach originally came from Persia. 
Sage is a native of the South of Europe 
Sweet Marjoram is a native of Portugal. 
The Bean is said to be a native of Egypt. 
The Pea is a native of the south of Europe. 
Ginger is a native of the East and West Indies. / 
Coriander Seed came originally from the East. 
Apricots are indigenous to the Plains of America. 
The Cucumber was originally a tropical vegetable. 
~ Capers originally grew wild in Greece and Northern Africa. 
Pears were originally brought from the East by the Romans. 
The Clove is a native of the Malacca Islands. 
Cherries were known in Asia as far back as the 17th century. 


Asparagus was originally a wild sea coast plant and is a native 
of Great Britain. 

The Tomato is a native of South America and it takes its name 
from a Portuguese word. 

Parsley is said to have come from Egypt, and mythology tells 
us that it was used to adorn the head of Hercules. 

poples were originally brought from the East by the Romans. 

The Crab-apple is indigenous to Great Britain. 

The Onion was almost an object of worship with the Egyptians 
Ne years before the Christian era. It first came from 
‘dia, 

The Cantaloupe is a native of America and is so called from the 
name of a place near Rome where it was first cultivated in 
Europe. 

Lemons were used by the Romans to keep moths from their 
garments, and in the time of Pliny they were considered an 
excellent poison. They are native to Asia. 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES 


Actps: Muriatic, Oxalic, Acetic, Sulphuric, (Oil of 
Vitriol), Nitric (Aqua Fortis)—Soap suds, magnesia, lime- 
water. : 

ALKALIES: Potash, Lye, Hartshorn, Ammonia—Vine- 
gar or lemon juice in water... 4 ‘ 

Arsenic, Verdigris, Rat Poison, Paris Green—Milk, 
Taw eggs, sweet oil, lime-water, flour and water. E 

CARBONATE OF Sopa, Copperas, Cobalt—Soap suds and 
mucilaginous drinks. ae : 

Carzotic Acip>—Flour and water, mucilaginous drinks. 

Buc Porson, Lead, Saltpetre, Corrosive Sublimate, 
peace ck Lead, Blue Vitriol—Whites of eggs or milk in 
arge doses. 

HLOROFORM, Chloral, Ether—Dash cold water on head 
-and éhest. Artificial respiration. 

Hemtock, Laurel, Aconite, Belladonna, and Foxglove— 
After emetic give tannin and stimulants. 

Jopinz, Antimony, Tartar Emetic—Starch and water, 


_ astringent infusions, strong tea. 


Los 


‘ 


s 
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Mercury and its salts— Whites of eggs, milk, mucilages. 

Orrum, Morphine, Laudanum, Soothing Powders or 
Syrups, Paregoric—Strong coffee, hot bath. Keep awake 
and moving at any cost. 5 y 

Porson Ivy on OAk—There are three generally effective 
remedies for poison ivy or mercury. One is to apply hot 
water to the poisoned surface. Another is peroxide of 
hydrogen. The third is to apply a solution of sugar of lead, 
about 40 grains to a pound of water. Two other remedies 


‘ 


ie 


that ee more or less effective are baking soda and dry 
starch, 
Prussic Acio—Ammonia in water. Dash water in face. 
STRYCHNINE—First give an emetic, and then large dose 
of bromide of sodium (60 grains in solution). Repeat every 
hour until three or four doses have been taken. 
Toapstoot Porsoninc—Give emetics promptly, then 
castor oil and stimulants. Apply heat. 


SUN SPOTS : 

To be visible with a telescope a sunspot must be at least 
25,000 miles in diameter, and probably represents a more or 
less circular opening in the luminous clouds surrounding -the 
sun itself not less than 300,000,000 square miles in area. Inside 
this temporary crater is a tremendous sea of liquid fire, the 
molten waves of which are hundreds of miles in height. 
Father Secchi, an Italian astronomer, who devoted himself to 
the observation of the sun, carefully measured many of the 
waves generated during a “spot disturbance,” and found some 
of them attained the incredible height of over 100,000 miles, 
and the rate of their movement he estimated at 150 miles a 
second! The mightiest terrestial volcanic disturbance is as 
nothing to these solar eruptions, which often last—vast seethin, 
whirlpools of fire—for several weeks before the area affecte: 
resumes its normal appearance. Sun spots are most abundant 
at intervals of about eleven years. They usually lie along zones 
not far N. and S. of the Equator, and transit the solar disc in 


about 133% days. 


MEDICINAL HERBS 


MEDICINAL HERBS 
(Abstracted from U.S. Bulletin No. 210) 


Swret Fern.—Aias fragrant odor and resembles ordinary fern. 
Tonic and astringent properties; domestic remedies in diar- 
theal complaints. ; 

LiveRLEAF.—Also known as the hepatica. Grows in the woods, 
blossoming about March. The leaves have tonic properties. 
Said to be useful in affections of the liver. 

CELANDINE.—Unpleasant acrid odor when bruised. The dry 
leaf is odorless; cathartic and. diuretic properties. Promotes 
perspiration; used as an expectorant; juice has been employed 
externally for warts and corns. 

‘Witca-HAzZEL.—Blooms late in Fall. Leaves are from 3 to 5 
inches long. Soothing properties; employed for use of in- 
flammatory conditions. 

AwrertcaAn SENNA.—Perennial herb; its round grooved stems 
reaching about 5 feet. The leaves are 6 to 8 inches long and 
have from 12 to 20 leaflets. Cathartic properties similar to 
the well-known senna of commerce pavonieds 

Eveninc Prim«rose.—Grows in nearly all parts of the country; 
blooms at night; has mucilaginous taste; used for coughs and 
asthmatic troubles and an ointment made therefrom applied 
in skin affections. Entire plant used. 

Versa SANTA.—Expectorant properties employed for throat 
and bronchial troubles. Also used asa bitter tonic. Has a 
balsamic and sweetish taste. 

PriesissEwa.—Bitter astringent taste; employed in rheumatic 
and kidney affections slightly tonic; externally applied to ulcers. 

MovunTAIn Ricnen rocked in rocky and sandy soil in North- 
eastern states. Used for its astringent properties; poisonous 
to sheep and calves. i 

GRAVEL PLANT or TRAILING ArBuTUS.—Spicy fragrance; leaves 
measure from one to three inches in length, possess astringent 
and diuretic properties; collected when in flower. 

Winter Green.—Perennial plant; frequents.sandy soil in cool 
damp woods; stimulant antiseptic, and diuretic properties; 
chief use as flavoring extract. 

BEARBERRY.—Low, much-branched shrub growing in sandy or 
rocky soil from Middle Atlantic States to Labrador. Leaves 
about one inch in length. Collected in Autumn. Act on the 
kidney and liver and have astringent and tonic effects. 

Buck Bran.—A marsh herb growing as far south as Penn- 
sylvania; employed in dyspepsia, fevers, rheumatic and skin 
affections, also as a remedy against worms. Large doses 
sometimes have an emetic action. 

Sxuitt Cap.—Principally used as a tonic and to a limited extent 
for allaying nervous irritation of various kinds. 

Horenounp.—Grows in sandy or stony soil; 
remedy for colds; also used in dyspepsia and for expelling 
worms. Leaves and tops are only parts of the plant used. 

Catnie.—A perennial growing in dry soil 2 or 3 feet in height. 
Catnip. tea is,a_mild stimulant and tonic and acts as an 
emmenagogue. It also has a quieting effect on the nervous 
system. Does not grow south of North Carolina. . 


a domestic 


Morserwort.—A stimulant, slightly tonic properties used also 
to promote perspiration. 

PENNYROYAL.—Strong mintlike odor and papeen taste; used as 
an aromatic stimulant, carminative and emmenagogue. Odor 
repulsive to insects and is much used to ward off mosquitoes. 
Belongs to the mint family. 4 

BucLeweEEpD.—Bitter, disagreeable taste; it has sedative, tonic 
and astringent properties. Grows in damp places in eastern 
United States. Cultivated in New York and Michigan. 

PEpPERMINT.—Well-known remedy for stomach and intestinal 
troubles. 

SPEARMINT.—Plant much resembles peppermint. Uses similar 
to peppermint, although action is milder. The oil is obtained 
from the fresh or partly dried leaves and the flowering tops. 

Jmuason WEED.—Has narcotic odor and nauseous taste; poisonous, 
antispasmodic, anodyne and diuretic properties. In asthma 
employed in form of cigarettes, the fumes beinginhaled. | 

BaLuony.—Bitter taste, no odor, used as a tonic for its cathartic 
properties and for expelling worms. , 

Common SPEEDWELL.—Bitter taste; used in asthmatic troubles, 
also for its alterative and diuretic properties. 

FoxctovE.—Peculiar odor, nauseous taste; piper aa made 
from it are of great value in affections of the heart but are 
poisonous and only used on advice of physician. 

Squaw ViNnE.—Tonic, astringent and diuretic qualities. 

Losetr1a.—Poisonous; has expectorant properties, acts upon 
nervous system and bowels, causes vomiting. 

Boneset.—Popular remedy in fever or ague; employed in cdlds, 
dyspepsia and jaundice; in large doses acts as an emetic and 
cathartic. 

Gum Prant.—Odor is balsamic, taste resinous and sharply 
aromatic; used as stomachic tonic and externally in cases of 
poison ivy poisoning. 

CaNnaADA FLEABANE. —Hzs faint, agreeable odor, astringent 
taste; used for controlling hemorrhages and bleeding of 
wounds; also employed in dropsy and diarrhea. 

Yarrow.—Aromatic odor much like chamomile, sharp bitter 
taste; used as a stimulant tonic, for its action upon the bladder 
and for checking excessive discharges. ~ 

TANsyY.—Poisonous and sometimes produces fatal results; used 
as a stimulant tonic and emmenagogue, also as a remedy for 
worms. 

Wormwoop.—Exceedingly bitter taste; used as a tonic, 
stomachic, stimulant against fevers and for expelling worms. 
By distillation an oil is obtained which is the principal in- 
gredient of absinthe. 

Cottsroor.—Popular remedy in coughs and affections of chest, 
having a soothing effect on irritated mucous membranes. 

FIREWEED.—Oil by distillation is used as astringent tonic and 
for its alterative properties; disagreeable taste and odor. 

Burssep TuistLe.—Taste very bitter and salty and somewhat 
acrid; used principally as a bitter tonic. \ 


MEANING OF COMMON FLOWERS 


Amaryllis, splendid beauty. Dahlia, thine forever. 
Apple Blossom, preference. Daisy, I will think of it. 
Azalea, romance, : Dandelion, coquetry. 
Bachelor’s Button, hopein love. Dogwood, I am indifferent 
Balm, sympathy. Elder Flower, compassion. 
Balsam, impatience. Everlasting, remembering. 
Bell-flower, gratitude. Forget-me-not, true love. 
‘Box, constancy. Foxglove, insincerity, 
Buttercup, riches. Four o’Clocks, humility. 


Ivy, matrimony. 
onquil, return my love. 
ady’s Slipper, beauty. 

Larkspur, fickleness. 

Laurel, glory. 

Lavender, distrust. 

ie first tars of love. : isdain. 
ily, purity, modesty. — napdragon, presumption. 

Lily of the Valley, happiness. Snowball, thoughts of heaven, 


Rose, moss, superior merit. 

Rose, sweet briar, sympathy. 

Rose, tea, always.lovely. 

Rose, white, worthy of you. 

eed bees ails 
osebud, young girl. 

Rue, disdai ran 


Calla Lily, feminine beauty. 
Candy Tuft, indifference. 
octane Bell, gratitude. 
pe Jessamine, ecstacy. 
Carnation, yellow, disdain. 
China Aster, will think of it. 
China Pink, aversion. 
Chrysanthemum, rose, I love. 
Clematis, artifice. 
Clover, red, industry. 
Cockscomb, foppery. 
Columbine, folly. : 
Coriander, hidden merit. 


ted yeild my divinity. 
Crocus, cheerfulness. 
Daffodil, chivalry. 


Fuchsia, ambition of love. 
Geranium, joy, next dance, 
Geranium, rose, preference. 
Geranium, silver, recall. 
Golden Rod, encouragement. 
Harebell, grief. 
Hawthorne, hope. 
Heliotrope, I love you, 
Holly, foresight. 
Hollyhock, ambition. 
Honeysuckle, bond of love. 
Horsechestnut, luxury. 
Hyacinth, jealousy. 
Hyacinth, blue, constancy. 
Hydrangea, heartlessness. 
Tris, message. 


Lily, water, eloquence. 
Lily, yellow, falsehood. 
Linden, conjugal love. 
Locust, utmost affection. 
Magnolia, peerless, rude. 
Marigold, cruelty. 
Marjorum, blushes. 
Meadow Sweet, uselessness. 
Mignonette, qualities. 

oss, maternal love, 
Motherwort, secret love. 
Myrtle, love. 
Narcissus, egotism.’ 
Orange Blossom, marriage. 
Primrose, early youth. 
Rose, bridal, happy love. 


Snowdrop, consolation. : 
Spearmint, warm feeling. 
Starof Bethlehem, reconciliation, 
Sunflower, pride. 
Sweet-William, finesse. 
Syringa, memory. 
Thistle, austerity. 
mpet flower, separation. 

‘uberose, dangerous pleasure, 

ulip, declaration of love. 
Tulip Tree, rural happiness. 
Tulip, yellow, hopeless love. 
Verbena, sensibility. 
Violet, blue, love. 
Violet, white, modesty. 


Zinnia, absent friends. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


State or Territory Name of Institution eecation 
Alabama ...... Alabama Polytechnic Institute. .... 00.2.0... ci pececeescecevecceeeucseccecccces Auburn 
Agricultural School of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute............... Tuskegee Institute 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes.............0.0. . sees ell orma. 
Arizona ....... College of Agriculture of the University of Arizona...................... ce ses l Tucson 
Arkansas...... College of Agriculture of the University of Arkansas......................000c 00 Fayetteville 
Brancap Norma eColleges ae. cusses coe ihie ase nanc atone che nude ete Pine Bluff 
California ..... College of Agriculture of the University of California.................... 20... Berkeley 
Colorado ...... The State: Agricultural College of Colorado. 3.2 ...5-.00se0eseccc cc lcccesnclun, Fort Collins 
Connecticut . . .Connecticut Agricultural College... 2.2.0.2... ccccccseee ec ec ec eee cece cee n eee, Storrs 
Delaware...... DelawaretCollegetrrias/sickieicis gs - seeee pet esis se sete os Danse oo sabe noSh oan Newark 
State College for Colored Students: sac.) acces vebeveceneesanecest cadence over 
Plorida.ics< sue c College of Agriculture of the University of Florida................0.-0.00 0000 Ll Gainesville 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes.......................0.. Tallahassee 
Georgia......- Georgia; State College of Agriculture. .\sisGcaec ahics cs scunaeesedoseaaececceceache: thens 
Georgia, statenndustrial Colle gaia vient ascii ttscietsts oa ful oeene eoke hd oe aoe nnn Savannah 
Hawail. 3... Gollegetatebiawarlere gets. corecin ata stats tena ele eiie eo Loh es Dao eL aE, Honolulu 
Gahoytahae seis College of Agriculture of the University of Idaho. ........0.c ces caeeecccecucee lu. Moscow 
Illinois. ....... College of Agriculture of the University of Ilimois.....0........cccccceccseceeccee Urbana 
Indiana........ School of Agriculture of Purdue University... ........cccccesceccececccccccevecee. Lafayette 
ROW Mac sta stavarats'= Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts...........0.0cceeeeceescee mes : 
Mansas..i... 6. Kansasvstare AericulturalCotleges sic eat aenccies saith vejetinw ng cackdodecdoneee Manhattan 
Kentucky ..... The College of Agriculture of the State University. .........0..cccccceucceccecccce Lexington 
The Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored Persons..............-. Frankfort 
Louisiana...... Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College................ Baton Rouge 
Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College of the State of Louisiana. Scot. Hts., Baton Rouge 
Maine ........ College of Agriculture of the University of Maine..............ccccccecucceeceees Orono 
Maryland ..... Maryland ‘Agricultural College. ............00.eeec eee eeeee Warefeteselatel costes javeetaiat teers College Park 
Princess Anne Academy, Eastern Branch of the Maryland Agricultural College ...... Princess Anne 
Massachusetts . Massachusetts Agricultural College... 2.0.0... cc uccc cece cece euececcceeeceees Amherst 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. .............0ccc cece cece ececeeeseceunees Boston _ 
Michigan. ..... Michigan Agricultural College... . . DO raunGuc 20 SUSUR OD MDE LE SERS DEED OUD ORT East Lansing 
Minnesota..... College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota..................02s0eeeeeee University Farm, St. Paul 
Mississippi ... . Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College ...........000sceceeeeeeeceeeees Agricultural College 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College... . . 9 Foe OCU BSH EIDE SOB rEC) GOOD A008 Alcorn | 
Missouri ...... College of Agriculture of the University of Missouri... .............--00eceeee eens Columbia 
School of Mines and Metallurgy of the University of Missouri..................... Rolla t 
Lincoln |S GREE oop shen uae mode oc Sanna dope aan Sods ad oSrnOS, .Qudn sab oueoocbacon Jefferson City 
Montana...... Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.............--....020005 ozeman 
Nebraska...... College of Agriculture of the University of Nebraska...............s-0eeeeeeeeeess Lincoln 
Wevada ....... College of Agriculture of the University of Nevada........-.....-2es esac eee eeeees Reno 
New Hampshire New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts....... fog mneSdasey Durham 
New Jersey. ...Rutgers College (the New Jersey State College for the Benefit of Agriculture and the ‘ 
echanic Arts) ........ Ho enauooroog erat SOY Hebe EOOns deh buaToEc Aner tindoee New Brunswick 
New Mexico ...New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.............0..eeeeeeeeees State College 
New York..... New York State College of Agriculture............... ids nue dab idtoounodupntor voc Ithaca 
North Carolina.The North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.................+-4. West Raleigh 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race..............0.0-+- Greensboro 
North Dakota. .North Dakota Agricultural College... 00... ... ces eee cece een rece ee en eee e eens Agricultural Colleg 
Obion. Sa. aaes College of Agriculture of Ohio State University... ....4+....- esse seer esse eee ences Columbus ; 
Oklahoma ..... Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College... .......--.-ss ees essere ee eeeees Stillwater 
Aerigutturs! ee Ne oneal ones Bi peterat te eM per Nara aio sic) hele a taoraataresenve assy ojele late rate Taugston 
te eorere, 4 Oregon State Agricultural College......... Bin dine psi w\nieisieiaiai= aisle ans « elplassicleic sie = ole 
Seen e 5 “The School of Rarieattuce of the Pennsylvania State College......... Gooswenc mache t State College 
Porto Rico ....College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of the University of Porto Rico........... layaguez 
Rhode Island . cane Island pile a ge OE eee eect at ase a oa OE Ey Senate Sree 
ina. The Clemson Agricultural College of Sou MOLES carb aseton LOsueoogrecaas Foi 
“Sgedehas The Colored N east Tacusttal Agricultural, and Mechanical College of South Carolina Orangeburg 
South Dakota. .South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts......[3.0...0. sexe cet acy Brookings 
- Tennessee ..... College of Agriculture, University of Tennessee... .......-2ec eee eect ence eeceeeee ee ‘ 
PR OXa Shaye, aaicvaiee Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. ......-....seeeeeceeepeccererecees College Station 
‘sa Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College... .......0-esccecee ee eeeereeeee Prairie View 
Utahe jon <i. .. The Agricultural College of Utah... ....... 01. cs cee ese ee eect eee e teeter eet eeees oes ; 
Vermont . -College of Agriculture of the University of Vermont........... sohoos jocks Cano ree Bae ae on 
Virginia....... The Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute......... acksburg 
The Hampton pee and Agriculttiral Institute. ........00ccssecceesccncceecsers eae 
ington... .State College of Washington............. ea lajale dinielais ois p'sie « o10)vigip 0itis sie.eisisin.eeisiegla® 
Wak Virginia ..College of Agriculture of West Virginia University. .......+-s00+seeeeeeseeeeceees aMarsestena 
: The West Virginia Colored Institute........ eas Rermipencer vooar Stee Mart aisles ser’ teste e 
Wisconsin ..... College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin. ........+. ess seeeeeveceeeees : adison 
yoming...... College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming.........- i ataluletere sa fattiete wiateleletatieiors:« aramie 
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State Official Location 

Alabama ..Commissioner of Agriculture........ Montgomery 
Alaska ....Director of Experiment Stations..... Sitka 
Arizona ...Director of Experiment Station ..... Tucson 
Arkansas .. Commissioner of Agriculture........ Little Rock 
California .Secretary of State Board of Agri... ..Sacramento 
Colorado . .Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Fort Collins 
Conn...... Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Hartford 
Delaware. .Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Dover 
Florida. ...Commissioner of Agriculture........ Tallahassee 
Georgia ...Commissioner of Agriculture........ Atlanta 
Guam..... Director of Experiment Station ..... Guam 
Hawaii... .Sec. of Territorial Board of Agri... ..Honolulu 
Idaho..... Comm. of Immigration, Labor, and 

Stapistics sar. cinitee Staelin cter treeerens Boise 
Illinois... .Secretary of State Board of Agri... ..Springfield 
Indiana ...Secretary of State Board of Agri... . . Indianapolis 
Towa... sie. Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Des Moines 
Kansas. ...Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Topeka 
Kentucky. .Commissioner of Agriculture........ Frankfort 
Louisiana. .Commissioner of Agriculture........ Baton Rouge 
Maine..... Commissioner of Agriculture. . . . Augusta 
Maryland . Director of Experiment Station. .College Park 
Mass.....- Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Boston 
Michigan. .Secretary of State Board of Agri... ..East Lansing 
Minnesota .Secretary of State Agricultural Soc.. .St. Paul 
Miss.2 Commissioner of Agriculture........ Jackson 


Missouri. ..Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Columbia 


State Official Location 
Montana ..Commissioner of Agriculture........ Helena 
Nebraska. .Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Lincoln _ 
Nevada . ..Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Carson City 
New Hamp. Secretary of State Board of Agri... ..Concord 

Apt erat ar Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Trenton 
New M....Director of Experiment Station ..... Agri. College 
New York. Commissioner of Agriculture........ Albany 
N. Car. ...Commissioner of Agriculture........ Raleigh 
N. Dak... .Commissioner of Agriculture........ Bismarck 
Olioz ssh Secretary of State Board of Agri..... Columbus 
Oklahoma . President of State Board of Agri.....Oklahoma 
Oregon... /Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Salem 
Pent tcu. Secretary of Agriculture............ Harrisburg 
Phil. Is. .... Director of Agriculture............. Manila 
Porto Rico. Director of Experiment Station... .'. Mayaguez 
Rada Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Providence 
S. Car... ..Commissioner of Agriculture........ Columbia 
S. Dak. ...Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Huron 
Tennessee .Commissioner of Agriculture........ Nashville 
Texas. cas Commissioner of Agriculture........ Austin 
Mitaliz. ee: Director of Experiment Station .....Logan 
Vermont ..Commissioner of Agriculture. . .-St. Albans 
Virginia ...Commissioner of Agriculture........ Richmond 
Wash...... Commissioner of Agriculture........ Olympia 
W. Va.....Secretary of State Board of Agri.....Charleston 
Wisconsin .Secretary of State Board of Agri...., Madison 
Wyoming. .Director of Experiment Station ..... Laramie 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES > 


Alabama (College), Auburn. 
Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown. 
Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute. 
Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodiak, and Fairbanks). 
Arizona, Tucson. 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
California, Berkeley. 
€olorado, Fort Collins. 
Connecticut (State), New Haven. 
Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs. 
Delaware, Newark. 
Florida, Gainesville. 
Georgia, Experiment. 

m. 


uam. 
Hawaii (Federal), Honolulu. 
Hawaii (Sugar Planters’), Honolulu. 
Idaho, Moscow. 
Tilinois, Urbana. 
Indiana, Lafayette. 
Iowa, Ames. 
Kansas, Manhattan. 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans. 
Louisiana (State), Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana (North), Calhoun. 
Louisiana (Rice), Crowley. 
Maine, Orono. 
Maryland, College Park. 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Michigan, East Lansing. 
Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul. 
Mississippi, Agricultural College. 
Missouri (College), Columbia. 
Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove. 
Montana, Bozeman. 
Nebraska, ‘Lincoln. 
Nevada, Reno. 


* Address: Island of Guam, via San Francisco. 


New Hampshire, Durham. 

New Jersey (State), New Brunswick. 
New Jersey (College), New Brunswick. 
New Mexico, State College. 

New York (State), Geneva. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca. 

North Carolina, Raleigh and West Raleigh. 
North Dakota, Agricultural College. 
Ohio, Wooster. 

Oklahoma, Stillwater. 

Oregon, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania, State College. 
Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutrition), State College. 
Porto Rico (Federal), Mayaguez. 
Porto Rico (Insular), Rio Piedras. 
Rhode Island, Kingston. 

South Carolina, Clemson College. 
South Dakota, Brookings. 

Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas, College Station. 

Utah, Logan. 

Vermont, Burlington. 


» Virginia (College), Blacksburg. 


Virginia (Truck), Norfolk. 
Washington, Pullman. 

West Virginia, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
Wyoming, Laramie. 


Java is the only one of the Dutch East Indies that has been © 
fully opened and developed. Sumatra is being gradually ex- 
pee and the unfriendly tribes brought under control, but 

orneo and New Guinea—part of each of which is owned by 
the Dutch—and minor islands are as yet but little developed. 
The total area of the Dutch possessions in the Malay 
grees is 739,000 square miles, while the population is 


WHITE HOUSE BULES 


The following rules have been arranged for the conduct of 
business at the Executive Offices: 

The Cabinet will meet on Tuesdays and Fridays from 11 
A.M. until 1 P. M. 

Senators and Representatives having business to transact 
will be received from 10.30 A. m. to 12 M., excepting on Cabinet 
days. In view of the pressure of business at the Executive 
Offices during the Congressional session it would greatly 


facilitate matters if Senators and Members could telephone 
or an appointment before calling, as many will have first made 
appointments in this way, and those calling without appoint- 
ments are therefore necessarily delayed in seeing the President. 

The East Room will be open cay, Sundays excepted, for 
the inspection of*visitors, between the hours of 10 A. Mm. and 


2P.M. 
Joszru P. Tumutry, Secretary to the President. 
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MORTGAGED FARMS 


Census figures show a steady decline in the number of farms —Owners free— —Owners mtgd.— 
and farm homes owned free and a corresponding increase in 1910 1900 1890 1910 1900 1890 
the number of those mortgaged, Between 1890 and 1910 the Minnesota.......... 53.7 55.2 53.6 46.3 44.8 46.4 
peen gees property mortgaged has risen from 28.2 to tore Bieta Mohanta a 47.0 46.7 51.8 53.0 53.3 

-6. In it was 31.1 per cent. RSOUEY ites eineals 53,7 57.6 63:6 ~46.5')-42-4 36.4 

Analysis of the tables indicates that the movement is not North Dakota....... 49.1 68.6 51.3 50.9 31.4 48.7 
evenly distributed throughout the United States. Onesection, South Dakota....... 61.8 6353" 47/6 38.2% 36.7 “52-4 
the West North Central, shows an opposite movement, but on Nebraska........... 60.6 54.6 48.0 39.4 45.4 52.0 
tS mortgaged indebtedness is growing much faster than Kansas............. 55.2 58.2 44.5 44.8 41.8 55.5 
it should. South Atlantic... 81.2 83.2 92.6 18.8 16.8 7.4 

While the percentage of owners carrying mortgages has in- Delaware are 62.8 63.5 70.6 37.2 36.5 294 
creased from 28.2 per cent in 1890 to 33.6 in 1910, the percentage ‘Maryland. ss100. 63.5 63.2 70.0 36.5 36.8 30.0 
of “owners free” in the continental United States has dimin- District of Columbia.. 81.6 81.1 95.9 18.4 48:9.» 418 
ished from 71.8 per cent twenty years ago, to 66.4 per cent in aerinin *  84'0 85.3 96.8 16.0 14.7 3.2 
1910. Here is the table on which this is based: West Virginia... ... 87.4 85.9 87.0 12.6 14.1 13.0 

orth Carolina...... tk PaeO dln Lok aie lS . 

TOTALS FOR THREE DECADES South Carolina... .., 76.0 79.4 92.0 24.0 20.6 8.0 

Owners Percent. Georgia...... Racine 81.0 85.3 96.6 19.0 14.7 3.4 

ros uae = ei a sete oreceiee Ploridasereniancy cr 85.2 89.7 97.1 14.8 10.3 2.9 

Tick Seep ee gee Oe : : : aa mere ee eer 

1900. se BSUMAOL  L127302 SA eneathy ness ADA BLS 95.9 19.6 18.2 4.1 
So iia ea oe 2,621; goats x oleae Bache ae ue ee Hae ee oe 
abambaren mpateres ‘ ; Sp : ‘ : 
rE oan Sab aan tea Mississippi. 2.00.01. 67.1 72.9 92.3 32.9 27.1 7.7 

wners free— -—Owners mtgd.— 
ge, LO AIPIO: 1900 ees essa EAST O88 Bhd chained 
Continental U.S..... 66.4 68. ; : : : ocean may Tega ie acre mete partie set 
New England... 65.1 65.9 71.7 34.9 34.1 28:3 Ollahoma.. 2000) 6:3 908 agg fos 4% 
PMERANES Socks. Sao ca es U3eee arsed D 200020. 2200 Texas en 66.7. - 76.6943) 93353 23745 S527 
New Hampshire..... {4.4 74:55 78.2 25.6..'25.5 21.8 Mountain....... 79.2 85.6 85.9 20.8 14.4 14.1 

Vermont..... eimawh ak. Oo. ta 9,7) 46.9-. 46.9 44.3 
- Montana............ 78.9 86.0 84.4 21.1 14.0 15.6 
-Massachusetts....... 59.1 61.4 69.5 40.9 38.6 30.5 Tana 66.6 83.6 83.7 33.4 16.4 16.3 
Rhode Island........ 70.4 72.9 80.9 29.6 27.1 19.1 Wy cae ies apni steerage 86.387 88720 wad en ato se 
Connecticut...... ses 56,8 15923 168.9" 43:2 4017 31.1 Gide Te 73.6 73.0 74.5 26.4 27:0 25°5 
Middle Atlantic. 61.7 59.7 63.0 38.3 40.3 37.0 New Mexico......... 94,6 9729 (97.0) U5. 4.er des asco 
New York. 10.1 is 5623 53.7 55.8 43.7 46.3 44.2 Arizona............- 8754-2940). 93.2 11259) 6:0 0 6.8 
BeNew Jersey... 2. ... 50:4 48-1 51.1 49,6 51.9 48.9 Utah....... As cnet. 71-4 8829 194050220 ett te ss 
Pennsylvania........ 68.9 67.7 72.6 31.1 32.3 27.4 Nevada........--.-. 83.3 80.7 82.8 16.7 19.3 17.2 
East N. Central. 59.1 60.6 62.4 40.9 39.4 37.6 Pacificy.coceisie'-s 103.2) (2.45 71d) 3028s 27.65 28e7 
Glia Seger Beeeaed mh) ae ee ee axe te Washinton 7e2--- 1-1 652 De Coe A ai ee 

iana SSosane 61. . ‘ . : . KEROD c.; davis ies ohaals : : ; : : 2 

a eo 60:8 60.7 63.3 39.2 39.3 36.7 Califomnia,.......... 59.5 67.8 67.5 40.5 32.2 32.5 

Michigan. .......-- 51.8 51.7 50.6 48.2 48.3 49.4 ~Note—Owned farms and farm homes with no mortgage 
Wisconsin,.....:.... 48.6 54.2 57.1 51.4 45.8 42.9 report are distributed between ‘‘owners free” and “owners 
West N. Central. 53.8 55.7 52.0 46.1 44.3 48.0 mortgaged.” 
‘ LEADING FRUIT PRODUCING STATES 
First Second _ Third Fourth 
hiotisatie sities sats NOW. MODKas srqct ote ca Pennsylvania..... Sees ORO a act ciate .. Virginia 
ee eee oS Calfomis nee arene MMexasswerioce naan New Jersey. ew York — 
ates: =e eee eee California............New York........... New Jersey - -Pennsylvania 
oe An Panes ak caine dose Brain California’ ic..inasiescle 3 Oregon... ..++seeeere New York.. ...Washington 
A Sor a a a ‘Pennsylvania......... California....... 5-04. Indiana.............New York 
De sor ee net co sCalltoria. crt Be Aron cineca Nee York cacy eal 
PT California raises over 90% of the entire apricot crop of the United States. 
t 
SUGAR PRODUCTION (Pounds) 

‘ ° . Hf * World’ 

Year Production in U. S. Brought from consumption Pr oduct on 

eyeing i Philippines Hawaii in U.S. stimate 
! Cane Beet Porto Rico pp 

Salsa ; 224,000. ....408,149,992..... 25,164,756..... 821,014,811.....81.19.....31,905,000,000 
907 $44,320,000..... 769,224, , 70°637 74.14 30632000000 
1908.02. 188,480,000. O71 Oh ea S48 O00, |, 1,022'863,028.... 80.43... -32-008,000 000 

Bae g itt 300, “12 851,768,000... ..488,452,733..... 83,648,000.....1,022,863,928.....80.43.....32, , 
Reo. #25°400°000.. *1,604°098-000. -569,059,881. 175,809,199... Lr A10,594,466... «79.90 SPae 32,826,000,000 
"3710, 45 . 1. + -230,351,483.....1,011,215,858.....77.15.....37,164,000, 
1911... 710,080,000. «  15199'000/000. .. 1. 184,280.872. .,, 435'870/122. .. ..1,205,465,510, ,. . 82.43... ..354639,000,000 
1912...... Bi EOS et aio oY a 160,972... .. .1,085,362,344 5.04... ..40788,000,000 
2,000. .... 765,420,310... ..203,160,972.....1,085,362,344..,... i 
iotd be oe 5-321 346000. ons tbe B02 000... 641 262,527... 116,749,211. ./..1,114,750,702, -89.14...-41,983,000,000 
SS Sa ’ ’ a otek RLS STSin iol cn We 6 ele seo 9 ’' , 
1915... | | 1493/240,000... ..1,444,108,000..... , ne vee ; 
S Louisiana produces all but a very small part of the cane sugar made in the United States. * About half of the world’s sugar 
_ production is beet. / 
é 
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STATISTICS OF CHURCHES 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Compiled by H. K. Carroll, LL.D., Associate Secretary Fedéral Council of Churches of Christ in America) 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Communi- 
Denominations Ministers Churches cants 
Adventists (6 bodies) .......... “hi ,579.. 98,927 
Baptists (15 bodies) ........... 42,710.. 57,537.. 6,179,622 
Brethren (Dunkards, 4 bodies).. 3,433 1,289.. 121,475 
Brethren (Plymouth, 4 bodies)......... 403.. 10,566 
Brethren (River, 3 bodies)...... 224.. 105.. 4,903 
Buddhist (2 bodies) ..-........ 15% 74.. 3,165 
Catholic Apostolic (2 bodies) ... Odes 24.. 4,927 
Catholics (Eastern Orthodox, 7 
bodies) sc ccs wiv sles aster tres 341.. 401.. 462,500 
coe (Western, 2 bodies)... 19,068.. 15,055. .13,813,137 
Ghristadelphians sais (ha ciclo w clones era een ats 0 1,412 
Christians caches aici teieree lores 1,360 113,887 
Christian Catholic (Dowie) 17 5,865 
Christian Scientists........ ae 1,336 85,096 
Christian Union .........; : aA 302 15,217 
ae of God (Winebrennar- 
Of ho eae ORR NCO GACT 509.. 595... 41,475 
Churches of the Living God 
(Colored, 3 bodies). ......... 101. 68 4,286 
Churches of the New Jerusalem 
(2 hodies) sree ieee nine 143 147. 9,671 
Communistic Societies (2 bodies)......... 227 2,272 
Congregationalists............. 091.. 6,129.. 755,088 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodies) ... 8,261... 11,143.. 1,519,821 
Evangelical (2. bodies} Sais. 1,569.. 2,598. 190,293 
Faith Associations (9 cae 241.. 146. 9,572 
Free Christian Zion Church . 20. . 15. 1,835 
Friends (4 bodies)............. 1,471.. 1,042. 122,004 
Friends of the Temple ......... Kare els 376 
German Evangelical Protestant . 59. 66. 34,704 
German Evangelical Synod..... 1058.. 1,365. 290,803 
Jewish Congregations.......... ,084.. 1,769. 143,000 
Latter-Day Saints (2 bodies) ... 3,800.. 1,625 375,000 
Lutherans (21 bodies).......... 9,450.. 16,220.. 2,444,970 
Mennonites (12 bodies) ........ 1,413... 736. 57,337 
Methodists (16 bodies)......... 41,525.. 62,416.. 7,328,829 
Moravian (2 bodies)........... 147.. 143. 20,615 
Nonsectarian Bible Faith Churches 50.. 204. 6,396 
Pentecostal (2 bodies) ......... 802.. 738. 28,946 
Presbyterians (12 bodies)....... 14,066.. 16,834.. 2,083,617 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies). 5,629.. 8,002.. 1,026,048 
Reformed (4 bodies)........... Dita, Obra) 478,951 
Reformed Catholic............ line 6.. 3,250 
Salvationists (2 bodies) ........ 2,967 924 Wan 1893 
Scandinavian Evangelical (3 
bodies thers wee pcianaunb om pores ase 629... bie 72,900 
Schwenkfelders . . Sins Cine 1,039 
Social Brethren ...%....... BS 15s Liss 1,262 
pocety for Ethical cubase adeces thee 6.. 2,450 
er fe Ole aon DORE oc auian BQnce aD LeD 2,100.. 200,000 
eosophical Society ate ote Meee apes ctes Yes 154 4,714 
Dritarians? oc a. sacsiectatalelst wetaie $24.. 475 70,542 
United Brethren (2 bodies)..... 2,260.. 4,086 343,016 
Uniiversalist8z.cai oc ties s'sn ee net 650. . This 52,000 
Independent Congregations..... 267. 879... 48,673 
Grand Total for 1914.,.... 178,520. .225 1975. .38,724,347 
Grand Total for 1913...... 175,078. .224, W724 Sots ‘945 O74 


CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL 


peas c Communi- 
_ Denominations Ministers Churches _cants 

Baptist Churches (North)...... 8,275.. 9,570.. 1,238,323 
National Baptist Convention ... 13,806.. 16,842.. 2,018,868 
Free Baptist Churches......-.. 805... 1,110.2 65,440 
Christian Church..!.:.....5./.. 1,066.. 1,360.. 113,887 
Congregational Churches....... 6,091 6,129.. 755,088 
Disciplés' of Christs3.c¢0.. ee: 6,161 8,494.. 1,363,163 
PENS eis oe htcls co etceet Mee wine A odoe 775. 98,356 
German ‘Evangelical Synod. Hg voel3650 290,803 
Evangelical Association >») AhO63i«)) yido\243 
Lutheran Church General Synod i 035. 1 "347 1. 340 441 
Mennonite General Conference.. 172... 41275 12; 197 


CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL—Cont’d > 


Communi- 
Denominations Ministers Churches _ cants 
Methodist Episcopal Church.... 18,881.. 28,245.. 3,603,265 
gah wens Episcopal Church, 

South sss sie sncengesnatd ced fined 7,099. .°16,691.. 2,005,707 
oe Me Be Church.32%.05 5.6 5,000.. 6,000.. 620,000 
African M. E. Zion Church..... 3355249, 180% 568,608 
Colored M. E. in America...... 3,072.. 3,196. 240,798 
Methodist Protestant Church... sete . 2,348. 180,382 
Moravian: Church <<.j..02% 1s « 143. doen 19, 615 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 9, 413.. . 10,019. 1,442 408 
Presbyterian Church in the 

United States (South) Seen 1,819.. 3,430.. 310,602 
Protestant Episcopal © Church 

(Commissions, on Christian 

Unity and Social Service) . 5,546.. 7,922.. 1,015,248 
Reformed Church in America. . a dois 707.. 123,143 
Reformed Church in the U. S, seh tee 1.7/0. . 312,660 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 83... 0... 10,800 
Reformed Presbyterian Church ; 

(General Synod) ............ 165. Tite 3,300 
Seventh-Day Baptist Church ... 101.. 4636 7,927 
United Brethren Church ....... 1,953.. 3,583.. 322,044 
United Evangelical Church. . 538. 935. 75,050 
United Presbyterian Church. . LA6/6 e 21,1265 148,220 
Welsh Presbyterian Church..... Sy ine 156.. 14 374 

Motalicts ere ayes ctcrat Ss inte rasp 103,018. .138,870. .17,436, 650 


INCREASE IN COMMUNICANTS BY PERIODS 
DENOMINATIONS OF ONE HunpRED THOUSAND OR MorE 


Total in Increase since 
Denominations 1914 1910 1900 

Roman Catholic 22 oe..e doe pete ee 1,228,590. .5,621,686 
Methodist Episcopal........ 3,603,265.. 416,403. . 693 334 
Southern Baptist........... 2,592,217, 309,151.. 953,332 
Baptist (Colored) .......... 2,018,868.. 228,703... 424'304 
Methodist Episcopal, Souths 2,005,707.. 154,558... 537,317 
Presbyterian (Northern) .... 1,442,498 113,784.. 495,065 
Disciples of Christ ....:.... 363,163 55,047.. 213,181 
Baptistsi(North). = sane sen oe 1,238,323 27,610.. 238,666 
Protestant Episcopal ....'... 1,015,238 86,468.. 304,892 | 
Lutheran Synodical Confer- 

CNCEr ME. Wier cn ewe ae 850,772..  84,481.. 269,743 
Congregationalists Sr oh oan 755,088.. 19,688... 123,728 
African Methodist Episcopal. 620,000.. 120,000.. 444,462 
African Methodist Episcopal 

LION ia <3 bach Mout resiee 568,608 21,392. 2 325387, 
Lutheran General Council... 479,765... 20541.. 123,364 
Lutheran General Synod.... 340,441..  38,001.. 140,852 © 
United Brethren.:....... +. $22,044.. 38,362... 82,405 
Reformed (German)........ 312,660 15,544.. 69,829 
Southern Presbyterian. ..... 310,602. 28,682.. 84,712 
Latter-Day Saints, Utah.... 310, "000... . d*50, OOO cite rman as 
German Evangelical Synod. . 290, 803. 54,188.. 87,229 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 240,798... 6,077. 35,826 
Spiritualistsee mame sticm aaae ,000.. 50,000 154,070 

Methodist Protestant. ft . 48,055.. 43,332 
Greek Orthodox............ 2 50, 000.. 170,000 
Lutheran United Norwegian.  168,363.. 6 309. « 38,363 
Churches of Christ (Disciples) @156,658........... Relate 
United Presbyterian........ 148,220.. 13,210. 32,319 
ees Congregations. ..... E4443, 000%: crete Maeacite Agee 

utheran Synod of Ohio ....  136,923.. 9,493.. 59,561 
Reformed (Dutch) ......... 123,143... 6,328 15,549 
Cumberland Presbyterian . 122,000. 7,000.. 458,192 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa .. 116,912.. 10,319.. 6,854 
Evangelical Association..... 115,243. . 6,578 18,899 
Christiane). ase ak ialeisiele 113, 887. BOOS: ve sta ste ee 
Primitive Baptist ........ aa keys RE lees Sime Seer sferepteen 


és * Probably not due to actual decrease, Bie to more correct 
igures. 
a Result of division reported since 1900. 
crease, 


‘ 
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TABLES FOR FINDING THE DAY OF THE WEEK FOR KNOWN DATES 


TABLE 1 TABLE 2 


Centurial Years, 


New Style Old Style 


less than #1700] 1800] 1900 
2100} 2200] 2300. 


1600 


Centurial Years, 


FE 


1000 
1700 

CLE |G ED GF 

Bs} D|F By Cx DS pg 

ASO CoM A;}Bi{C]D 

Ge" Bey D Gale AS |. Bile 

FE | AG | CB FE | GF |AG | BA 

Dai |) a DB Roy G 

Cal eG CereD Oise. lek 

3563 91 B | D} F | GGB)C!IDIE 
36 64 928 AG | CB | ED | FE {AG | BA | CB | DC 
Sf 60-9380 Ro) AC DoE OR ) Galan tB 
10386694 EF |G} B;|CRE|FIG A 
df 3967-950 DF | oAs|>B FD |_E |.F |G 
12 40 68 96] CB | ED | GF | AG CB | DC| ED | FE 
3 4r6997PR A | C1 EE} FF AY Bl Cc} D 
14427098) G|Bi{D|EGGs!AsB] C 
io 43.00 998 At Co) DoE oF | G | A-]|'B 
16 4472 ..{/ ED | GF | BA | CB f ED | FE | GF | AG 
co (oreo eg Oe hp ALB Cet DD | Biot 
184674.9B,);D{F;{]GREB]C/]D)|E 
AOVaT Tones Ei CWB) BBA, Bi feC f D 
20 48 76...) GF | BA | DC} ED GF 1 AG | BA | CB 
ATT Sl Ge Bo Co Ep oR pG- tov 
22.5078. .8 Dok | A DBP DoE |. Fo G 
Soe ooh aie fa pe Col D |) Bet Fk 
24°52 80 ..f BA | DC| FE | GF { BA | CB | DC| ED 
Poses: ee Get) Bat aD TB FG ji Ay) B pe 
26,58 8255.0 FAL Cor DPE at-G | A.B 
27 55 83 Ee Gee Bolscs mri: | cit WeiGe |e 
28 56 84 DC | FE |AG | BA | DC} ED | FE | GF 


Bwasgor elena loun@ewolsa>Qurin 


T. 
Used for Both Styles. The vertical columns 
show the Sundays 


Jan 8 2} NGS ONS Ka es 8 i eS 

Oct. 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20} 21 
22.) 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 
29 | 30} 31] .. 


a ee en dS BO Nov i9 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 
26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 31 

Die Bleed: [ersule OMe A 

BA |CB April 9] 10] 11 | 12} 13 | 14] 45 

July 16 | 17] 18 | 19 | 20} 21 | 22 


Aug. 13 | 14 | 15 | 16} 17 | 18 | 19 


ae 1/2 

Sp 41 eS) ve wete bh 8 19 

Sept. 10 | 11} 12 | 13 | 14°] 15.) -16: 
Dec. 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 


May 14] 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19] 20 


fe a ak on ans) 
2 cORTS Gee bevee eS TO! 
June LE 121s: 14 Th 16a s 


Save> woBmo>Qumaswousorw lana 
2) > wy oO ice] Q & 
BUBIswao gore SamoloumG>wokaoar 


_ The first seven letters of the.alphabet, in numerical order, 
have long been used in almanacs as ‘‘Dominical Letters,’ or 
Sunday letters, to indicate what day of the week the year 
begins on. The days on which consecutive year begin are in 
reverse order of the Sunday letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and 
these show the days of the week for Jan. 1 as follows: A, Sunday, 
B, Saturday, C, Friday, D, Thursday, E, Wednesday, F, Tues- 
day, and G, Monday. 


If the year is a leap-year, there must be two letters for it; 
the left-hand must be used for Jan. and Feb. only, and the other 
- letter used for the other ten months. A table of Dominical 

Letters affords a very simple and ready method of finding the 
_day of the week, of any day of any month, in any year. Table 1 
gives the dominical letters for the “Gregorian Style,” now in 
eneral use, beginning in the Catholic States of Europe in 1582. 


his was not adopted by England until 1752, and Russia not. 


until 1901. The Julian Calendar, or “Old Style,” as now 
designated, was founded by Julius Caesar, and began with the 

ear 45 B. C. It assumed the civil year to be just 36534 days 
ne, which was 1134 minutes too much, and every fourth year 
_ was of 366 days. In 1582 this error amounted to 10 days, and 
Oct. 5th was counted 15th. The history of the world, from 
45 B. C., to 1582, over 1600 years, is very largely recorded in 


the old style dates. That these dates may be put into week- 
days for the convenience of students of history, Table two is 
given above. There are no dates in this style prior to 45 B. GC. 
Table 3 can be used in both “Old and New Style.” In this 
Table the Sundays in any month are under the Dominical 
Letter for the year given, and in the vertical column opposite 
to the month given, and once knowing the Sundays, the other 
days are mentally obtained. 


Example: On what day of the week did Columbus discover 
America (San Salvador), Oct. 12, 1492? This being an “old 
style” date, Table 2 must be used. Under the Centurial 1400, 
and at the right of 92 are the letters AG (a leap-year). In 
Table 3, under G, the 14th of Oct. is found to be Sunday, and 
hence the 12th was Friday, the day sought. .When the given 

ear has two letters, the first applies only to Jan. and Feb, 
herefore G is used in this case. 


Example: On what day of the week was Abraham Lincoln 
shot, April 14th, 1865? This is a New Style date, and Table 1, 
must be used. Under the Centurial year 1800, and opposite 
65 is A, and in Table 3 under A the 16th of April is found to be 
Sunday, hence the 14th was seep the day wanted, and b 
ms strange coincidence it was “Good Friday” of Churel 

ys. } 


130 BOOKS OF 1915 
j Chart Showing Number of Books Published in the 
United States shipiaid ane Year 1915 
CSR | By Fred E. Woodward 


Total Number 9,734 aa Three Classes Show 


A Gain Over 1914 
A Decrease of 2,274 GEN'L WORKS che Me 
From 1914 ous 


y All Others Decrease 
Fiction Smallest Since gpOuESTE ECON Especially Litera- 
1808 hit 13% 


TEE ture, Sociology, Re- 
Everybody At Work eee aoe 


ligion, Law and 
| Prices Rising 4 eDucaTION = 237 | World War Raging 


Applied Science 
237 
Greatest Crops and 
Gigantic Loans . ie 
NESS 


g — PHILOLOGY : 
gj PHILOSOPHY = 


} UTERATURE, ESSAYS, ETC, | } UTERATURE, ESSAYS, ETC, | ETC. 409 


Arranged In Classes 


BIOGRAPHY 


APPLIED 
GEOGRAPHY MEDICINE 
SCIENCE 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


HISTORY SOCIOLOGY 
AND. 

ECONOMICS 
| . 726 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


FICTION 9.5 PER CENT OF TOTAL 


\ t 
C.S.HAMMOND & CO., NY. 


_ number recorded in this class for twenty-six years. 
tremely small number of importations, 142 in twelve years, or. 


a 
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THE BOOKS OF 1915 


The publication of books in the United States suffered a severe 
set back in 1915, when compared with previous years, the de- 
cline amounting to 2,276. This is about 19 per cent of 12,010, 
the total for 1914. 

No doubt the great European War supplies the reason for the 
decline in a large measure, as the facilities for getting books 
and materials from across the water were lessened, and a dis- 
turbed condition of the whole world interfered with the publica- 
tion of books in this country. 

For convenience, the books of the year are divided into 

23 classes as shown in the accompanying chart, and the actual 
number of books published during the year is seen in the figures 
marked in each section. 
_ Thus, the largest one shows that 919 works of Fiction were 
issued in 1915 and the smallest one, 72 on Music. This is an 
exceedingly small number for Fiction and is but 9.44 per cent 
of the whole number. It is also smaller than any year since 
1898, when the total for Fiction was 932. 

When we compare the chart with the figures for 1914, we dis- 


_cover that there was a loss of 2,274, which was divided among 


20 classes, and that three classes‘only made gains. These three 
were History, with a gain of 177, Domestic Economy with a 
gain of 2, and Business with a gain of 35. 

Religion and Theology has always had a large registration, 
the average for the past nine years being above 800, the figures 
for 1914 being 1,032 and 1915, 800. 

Poetry and Drama, although large (741), was larger still in 
1914 when 903 titles were recorded, the largest number ever 
registered. Every year since 1906 the number has been 600 
or more. - 

Sociology and Economics, number four on the chart, was 
number three in 1914 when 1,038 were registered. This class 
has shown a wonderful increase during the past 15 years, 
keeping pace practically with the Socialistic vote for the same 
period and reflecting the thoughtful manner of the people. 

History, with 756, registers the largest number in its history, 
an increase of 177 over last year and of 217 over 1912. The 
large number of books on the European War suggests the reason 
St the increase, as many of the books on war must be classed as 

istory. 

Juvenile books with 594 does not change very much, as the 
average for the past 5 years has been about 600. Reprints 
are not numerous in this class, and 25 per cent of the whole are 
by foreign authors. ‘ $ 5 

Both Physical and Mathematical Science and Applied Science 
show increased numbers during the past 8 years, the total in 
some years rising to 1,500 in the two classes. 

Medicine and Hygiene shows a decline not only for 1915, 
but a decrease during the past 7 years, the total in 1909 being 
756 as against 463 in 1915. t : ’ 

History, Biography and Travel, including Memoirs and 
Genealogy all exhibit a steady growth in recent years, the in- 


crease beginning in 1899 in Biography, 1903 in History, 1907 ° 


in the others, and this growth has been well maintained. 
Education has hardly held its own in the last 15 years, the 
largest number ever recorded being in 1900 (641). In 1911, a 
new class was made called Philology, and no doubt some of the 
books entered in this class in 1911 and in subsequent years 
would have been classed as Education in the earlier classifica- 
tion. ) 
Philosophy with 338 in 1915 shows a decline from the previous 
year, when 408 were registered, although the past six years gives 
an aggregate of 2,000 titles of which only 318 were reprints. 
For twenty years previous to 1910 the output of this class was 
very smiall. a bie ; 
Law. This class presents a serious problem; large in numbers 
even twenty-five years ago, it increased from 348 in 1891 to 


~ 862 in 1912. Then began a decline which is most extraordinary. 


1913, the loss was 150 (from 862 to 692), In 1914, the loss 
at 185 (from 692 to 507). In 1915, the loss was 252 (from 507 


to 255), a decline of nearly 50%. This is also the smallest 
The ex- 


about twelve per year, can hardly be regarded as a factor in 


_the case. 


Games, Sports, and Amusements presents no attractive fea- 
tures, the cata in this class being about in keeping with the 
increase in population, in the whole country. The years 1904, 
1905, and 1910 were times of increase, and the decline of 1906 


was due to a printers’ strike in New York City, which was 
seriously reflected in many of the classes that year. , 

Literature, Essays and Collected Works is a varying class, 
and the number for 1915 (409), is smaller than for any year 
since 1899. This decline of 323 below the previous year is due 
largely to the European War. There are naturally many re- 
prints in this class as well as a large number of books by foreign 
authors. 

_ Fine Arts. This class has never fallen below 135, nor has it 
risen above 345 in twenty-six years. In 1911, a new class was 
formed known as Music and since that year 476 books have 
been recorded in the class of Music. This class has but few 
reprints, but has many books by foreign authors. 

Domestic Economy exhibits an uninteresting line with a 
slow growth until 1909. In 1911, a new class was formed called 
Agriculture, the books of which had formerly been grouped 
with this class. There are very few reissues and a very limited 
number of books from the other side of the water in either of 
these two classes. 

Business is a new class established in 1911, and has enrolled 
from 210 to 252 in each of the five years. 

General Works, Encyclopedias, Reference Books, and Mis- 
cellaneous came into existence in 1901 when 31 books were 
see the largest number being in 1908, when 293 were 
issued. 


‘UNITED STATES BOARD OF MEDIATION AND 


CONCILIATION 


The purpose for which the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion, created by act of Congress approved July 15, 1913, was 
established, is to settle by mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion controversies concerning wages, hours of labor or conditions 
of employment that may arise between common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate transportation and their employees en- 
gaged in train operation or train service. 

In any case where an interruption of traffic is imminent and 
fraught with serious detriment to the public interest, the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation may, if in its judgment such 
action seem desirable, proffer its services to the respective 
parties to the controversy. 

Whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, or 
conditions of employment. arises between such railroads and 
such employees, interrupting or threatening to interrupt the 
operation of trains to the serious detriment of the public in- 
terest, upon the request of either party the Board of Mediation 
is required to use its best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, 
to bring about an agreement. If such efforts to bring about an 
amicable adjustment through mediation and conciliation are 
unsuccessful, the board endeavors to induce the parties to 
submit their controversy to arbitration and, if successful, 
makes the necessary arrangements for such arbitration. 

The board is an independent office, not connected with any 
department. 

The board consists of Martin A. Knapp, Chairman, and 
William L. Chambers, Commissioner. G. W. W. Hanger’ is 
Assistant Commissioner. 


FIRST RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The first railway in New York State, and among the first in 
America, was the Mohawk and Hudson line, which was com- 
pleted eighty-five years ago. The line connected Albany and 
Schenectady, a distance of about thirteen miles. The Mohawk 
and Hudson Railroad Company was the first corporation of its 
kind chartered in the New World, having been incorporated 
in 1825. ¢ 

Its completion, however, was anticipated by the Baltimore 
and Ohio, chartered in 1827, which opened a fourteen-mile 
line early in 1830. Both of these roads were constructed with 
the idea of carrying both passengers and freight. The Granite 
line, a three-mile road at Quincy, Mass., and the Mauch Chunk 
and Summit Hill, which had a mileage of nine, both of which 
were completed in 1827, were the first railroads on the con- 
tinent, but both were short industrial lines for freight-carrying 
purposes only. The first really ambitious railroad was the 
Charleston and Hamburg, extending from Charleston, S. C., 
to Augusta, Ga., a distance of 137 miles. It was opened in 1833, 
and was then the longest continuous railway in the world. 


t 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 


Value added PER CENT OF INCREASE 
Number Value of | by manufac- SINCE 1900 : 
of estab- Wage Products ture Value 
INDUSTRY lish- Earners Amount Amount Wage WValueof added 
ments expressed in expressed in Earners products by manu- 
thousands _ thousands facture 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ 1,641 89,728 1,370,568 168,740 19.0 48.6 52.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products... 13,253 531,011 1,228,475 . 688,464 19.8 39.5 ooee 
Lumber and timber products.......... 40,671 695,019 1,156,129 648,011 30.5 30.7 23. 
Iron and steel, steel works and rolling 

Wills Has Raed dees aie «area 446 240,076 985,723 328,222 15.7 46.3 41.0 
Flour-mill and gristmill products...... 11,691 39,453 883,584 116,008 0.9 23.9 24.7 
Printing and publishing.............. 31,445 258,434 737,876 536,101 18.0 33.6 30.8 
Cotton goods, including cotton small 

WANES oF ih 5S tacts tale Hace sy aoe ee 1,324 378,880 628,392 257,383 19.9 39.5 ‘56.7 
Clothing, men’s including shirts....... 6,354 239,696 568,077 270,562 | 38.0 39.7 38.5 
Boots and shoes, including cut stock 

end findings a. tacts r Secaets a 1,918 198,297 512,798 180,060 230 43.4 36.0 
Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, an 

WOOL hats Fis « ciclercles oe . ages chatetpaista 985 168,722 435,979 153,101 15.0 36.5 33.4 
Tobacco manufactures. ........+.-..: 15,822 166,810 416,695 239,509 4.6 25.8 16.8 
Cars and general shop construction and 

repairs by steam-railroad companies 1,145 282,174 405,601 206,188 19.1 30.9 29.9 
Bread and other bakery products...... 23,926 100,216 396,865 158,831 23.3 47.2 39.8 
Tron and steel, blast furnaces.......... 208 38,429 391,429 70,791 9.6 68.8 33.9 
Clothing, women’s... 0... sccc lsc ces 4,558 153,743 384,752 175,964 32.9 55.4 50.5 
Smelting and refining, copper......... 38 15,628 378,806 45,274 22.6 §7.3 2.8 
Liquors, Malte: 44 whe: s/s diaccoars os wie 1,414 54,579 374,730 278,134 13.4 25.6 24.5 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished.. . 919 62,202 327,874 79,595 8.7 29.8 29.5 
Sugar and molasses, not including beet : ' ; 

SUGAL ee scle A pian atehoe Sle eke re alte 233 13,526 279,249 | 31,666 —0.2 0.7 —2.7 
Butter, cheese, and condensed milk. ... 8,479 18,431 274,558 39,012 18.5 63.2 54.4 
Paper and wood pulp..............+. 7717 75,978 267,657 102,215 eye 41.8 32.0 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts 743 75,721 249,202 117,556 528.4 729.7 596.3 
Furniture and refrigerators........... 3,155 128,452 239,887 131,112 12.5 34.9 29.9 
Petroleum, refining. 00352 .ds ssceeceue 147 13,929 236,998 37,725 —16.9 35.4 5.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | : 

SUPplies Giese snes ses e a Meee ee 1,009 87,256 221,309 112,743 44,3 57.2 52.4 
Liduorsy. distillethc.iaticcc,clee'oselsels aia 5} 613 6,430 204,699 168,722 20.1 55.9 59.7 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. . 1,374 129,275 200,144 89,903 24.2 46.0 49.1 
Copper, tin and sheet-iron products... . 4,228 73,615 199,824 87,242 38.8 66.6 §5.8 
Silk and silk goods, including throwsters. 852 99,037 196,912 89,145 24.4 47.7 55.2 
Smelting and refining, lead........... 28 7,424 167,406 15,443 —2.0 9 —8.5 
Gas, illuminating and heating......... 1,296 37,215 166,814 114,386 21.8 33.3 30.0 
Carriages and wagons and materials... 5,492 69,928 159,893 77,942 —10.2 2.6 —0.5 
Canning and preserving......... alee 3,767 59,968 157,101 55,278 5.3 20.4 16.8 
Brass and bronze product: 1,021 40,618 s 149,989 50,761 225) 46.5 38.1 
Oil, cottonseed and cake.............. 817 17,071 147,868 28,035 9.9 53.4 vikew 
Agricultural implements..............- 640 50,551 146,329 86,022 6.7 30.6 35.0 
Patent medicines and compounds and ; 

j druggists’ preparations. AG 3,642 22,895 141,942 91,566 11.8 2059" ae Aino 
Confectionery BA eft Aten fete 1,944 44,638 134,796 53,645 23.2 54.8 ~ 40.1 
Paintiand) varnish). 9 is dacs. Hewat ede 791 14,240 124,889 45,873 22.4 37.5 47.9 
Cars, steam-railroad, not including oper- 3 

ations of railroad companies........ 110 43,086 123,730 44,977 26.5 11.3 26.6 
Chemicals....... ie sste.e\6 349 23,714 117,689 53,567 19.7 56.5 61.5 
Marble and stone work. . 4,964 65,603 113,093 75,696 28.4 33.5 29.9 
Teather goods -ien' |. cpiincinee pn see sae 2,375 34,907 104,719 44,692 74a | 27.5 18.6 
All other industries. ...........00.008 61,887 1,648,441 4,561,002 2,084,399 18.5 41.3 36.6 


Norre.—The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in per cent. 


By far the highest percentages of increase are shown for the 
automobile industry, the gross value of products of which in- 
creased more than sevenfold during the five years 1904 to 1909, 
and more than fiftyfold during the decade as a whole. Other 
industries which show exceptionally large increases for both 
five-year periods in all three items are the making of men’s and 
of women’s clothing, the bakery and the butter, cheese, and 
condensed-milk industries, the manufacture of electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and supplies, and of copper, tin, and sheet- 


iron products, the distillery industry, the manufacture of hos- 
iery and knit goods and of silk and silk goods, the illuminating- 


gas industry, the manufacture of brass and bronze products, 
and the confectionery, paint and varnish, and marble and stone 
work industries. It is interesting to note that the group of 
“all other industries,” which includes the less anppnent indus- 
tries of the country, shows greater percentages of increase than 
all industries combined, thus indicating possibly an increased - 
tendency toward diversification in manufacturing industries. 


ai tively recent. 
Utah, Oklahoma, Idaho, North Dakota, and Nevada show 
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MANUFACTURES OF 
(From 1910 C 


1909 


268,491 
7,678,578 
273,265 
790,267 
6,615,046 
18,680,776 
$18,428,270,000 
18,453,080,000 
4,365,613,000 
938,575,000 
3,427,038,000 
niente sie ap 12,141,791,000 
aes sie) Nis 1,945,676,000 
be aicleelata 20,672,052,000 


8,530,261,000 


Number of establishments....... 
Persons engaged in manufactures 


THE UNITED STATES 
ensus Report.) 


NUMBER OR AMOUNT. PER CENT OF INCREASE, 
1904 1899 1904-1909 1899-1904 
216,180 207,514 24.2 4.2 
6,213,612 1) 23.6 (1) 
225,673 (1) 21.1 (1) 
519,556 364,120 52.1 42.7 
5,468,383 4,712,763 ° 21.0 16.0 
13,487,707 10,097,893 38.5 33.6 
$12,675,581,000 $8,975,256,000 45.4 41.2 
13,138,260,000 9,870,425,000 40.5 33.1 
3,184,884,000 2,389,132,000 37.1 33.3 
574,439,000 380,771,000 63.4 50.9 
2,610,445,000 2,008,361,000 31.3 30.0 
8,500,208,000 6,575,851,000 42.8 29.3 
1,453, 168,000 905,442,000 33.9 60.5 
14,793,903,000 11,406,927,000 39.7 29.7 
6,293,695,000 4,831,076,000 35.5 30.3 


1 Figures not available. 


_ In 1909 the United States had 268,491 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which gave employment during the year to an aver- 
age of 7,678,578 persons, of whom 6,615,046 were wage earners. 
These manufacturing establishments paid $4,365,613,000 in 
salaries and wages, and turned out products to the value of 
$20,672,052,000, to produce which materials costing $12,141,- 
791,000 were consumed. The value added by manufacture, 
namely, the difference between the cost of materials“and the 
total value of products, was $8,530,261,000. ‘This figure best 
represents the net wealth created by manufacturing operations, 
because the gross value of products includes the cost of the 
materials used, which are either the products of non-manufac- 
turing industries, such as agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and 
mining, or else are themselves the product of manufacturing 
establishments. The value of products derived from this 
latter class of materials involves a duplication, inasmuch as the 
value of these materials has already figured in the value of prod- 
ucts reported for the establishments manufacturing them in 
the first instance; in some cases, indeed, where a given product 


- has passed through several distinct stages of manufacture in 


different establishments before reaching its final form, this du- 
plication may be repeated several times. All such duplications, 
as well as the original value of materials, are, however, elimi- 
nated in the figures for value added by manufacture. This value 
covers salaries and wages—which represent over one-half of 
the total—overhead charges, depreciation, interest, taxes and 
other expenses attendant upon the manufacturing operations, 
as well as the profits of the undertaking. Ree , 
The table above shows that the manufacturing industries 
of the United States as a whole experienced a more rapid growth 
during the five-year period 1904-1909 than during the period 


exceptionally high rates of increase for both five-year periods. 
Among the 10 States which are most important in manufactur- 
ing the most conspicuous advances are in Ohio, New Jersey 
and Michigan. The absolute increase as distinguished from 
the percentage of increase was greater in New York, the leading 
manufacturing State, than in any other State. 

While the slaughtering and meat-packing industry holds first 
pee in gross value of products the lumber and timber products 
ead in the number of wage earners, and the foundry and ma- 
auie shop products rank first in the amount added by manu- 
acture, 


THE LEADING MANUFACTURING CITIES 


No. 0 

Establishments. 

BIN GWiLW OLE HIN oo Matin ajerbltais.o sits Sia as tamale aeielars stars 25,938 
2. Chicago, Ill,.... Fa 9,656 
3. Philadelphia, Pa........ 8,379 
4. St. Louis, Mo........... 2,667 
PerCleveland |ONIOw cw vices clcistaie'cisiale sweeney 2,148 
6e Detroit, MICH: 5 <i .,2\s.<15:<i< Lee ace eipieainis plein eee 2,036 
7. Pittsburgh, Pa...... HIRO STROH teOte jt) 1,659 
8. Boston, Mass.......... Se SEN eT er IE iTS 3,155 


While Boston is fourth in number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, it is only eighth in the value of products. 3 

In the case of practically every large city there are important 
manufacturing establishments in the immediate vicinity, and 
in the case of several of the cities such outside establishments, 
which virtually constitute a part of the city’sindustrial interests, 
havea greater value of products than those within the city itself. 
The most notable instances of this character are Pittsburgh 
and Boston, which would rank decidedly higher in a table based 


1899-1904, although in both periods the progress was Very on metropolitan or industrial districts than they do in the table 


marked. 


THE LEADING MANUFACTURING STATES 


The first seven states in respect to number of wage earners 
in manufacturing industries are as follows: 


Establish Wage 

ments. arners. 
Fo NEW MOLD aisles coutereavies. | UK44,955 1,003,981 
%. Pennsylvania. .c..cccerecccses 21,563 877,543 
3. Massachusetts. . 11,684 584,559 
4, Illinois..... 18,026 465,764 
LOO... vas . 15,138 446,934 
6. New Jersey.. 8,817 326,223 
7. Michigan....... 9,159 231,499 


Each of these States has the same rank in value of products 
and value added by manufacture except that Illinois which is 
third in value of products and value added by manufacture, 
ranks fourth in number of wage earners, exchanging oes with 
Massachusetts. These seven States do over three- fths of the 


_ total manufacturing in the United States. 


The greatest percentages of increase are naturally in those 
States in which the gocckpnest of manufacturing industries 
us Texas, Washington, Oregon, 


f or cities proper. 


While the population of Pittsburgh proper is 
533,905, the population of the metropolitan district of Pitts- 
burgh, as defined by the Census Bureau, is 1,042,855, Similarly, 
the population of the Boston metropolitan district is 1,520,470, 
as compared with 670,585 for the city poe 

Of the cities reporting products of $200,000,000 or more, 
Detroit showed the greatest percentage of increase in all of the 
items under consideration and Cleveland the next greatest with 
the exception of the number of wage earners in which it was 
exceeded by Milwaukee. Among the smaller manufact: 
cities, those showing conspicuous increases are Akron, Pe: 
Amboy, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 


LARGEST CITIES 1913 
COMMERCE OF brs seen 


Legiow cana kh ranncie'n © 1,791,857 ,641 
3 Sen eae, a dale ree bias fedect GTS AB TAGIG 
4, Liverpool ......... oie Nawaidt ns sleleoies = 1,637,280,476 
5. ANtWerp....ccceccscccevvcccsceccecvsees 1,121,654,799 
G6, Marseilles. cluvcas lasieccgeces vaseepesice se’) OL8,431,300 
1. SEEM ae NG Ae nals ciao alas oe Samiois om 531,096,600 
SSB remien ath eilysaile le wlaeestsesls cei snag) CLs eO oa 
9 Beunos Aires: veces ccs ce ysl on stebdew saat 479,506,221 
10, Calcutta ....cceseereetecnrcentretmanss 410,128,830 | 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The United States produces about 500,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. The tonnage is sufficient to occupy every mile of 
steam railroad track in the nation with loaded cars. One- 
fourth of the freight of all our railroads is coal. New York 
city consumes and distributes 20,000,000 tons. 

The first record of coal discovered in the United States was 
made by Father Hennepin at Ottawa, Ill., in 1679. Coal lands 
that in Washington’s time could be purchased at 10 cents an 
acre are worth to-day $2,500 to $3,000 an acre. q 

The total coal production of the world for 1913, according 
to statistics, compiled by the U. S. Geological Survey, was 
1,443,000,000 tons. United States, 570,048,125 tons; Great 
Britain and Ireland, 321,922,130; Germany, 281,979,467; 
France, 45,108,544; Belgium, 25,322,851 tons. England 
produced 7.09 tons for each inhabitant; the United States, 
50.8 tons; Belgium, 3.4 tons; Germany, 4.33 tons, and France, 
1.13 tons. 

The United States, England, and Germany are the only im- 
portant nations that produce enough coal for their own con- 
sumption. France has to import about one-third of its coal. 

The U. S. Geological Survey in 1913 estimated the coal supply 
in the United States as follows: 


State Short tons 

Alabama Sica nants ticwad «tiles agian ees 67,200,600,000 
Thar O\ ee SRE Ce EOC ACG IO OGO 14,151,400,000 
PATI TASH Sie leseteren ckalerss Stoleo pute aes veracsteiate tele fone beers 1,832 ,000,000 
alors ae crc ire chats, che legeleberche ste,sieiatetoveiere 36,267,000 
Galoradom ati ste puascs nate estes sce tentactorets 317,589,600,000 
i 918,800,000 
699,927,000 


199,951,500,000 
52,673,500,000 
28 880,000,000 
29,805 ,500,000 
123,015 ,000,000 


Miciry lances a pemptcevctenccte ere camenalercio ore me kitts 7,780,500,000 
MECH gan seit Shiels civic e.cee Fie chou eraceie 11,965,600,009 
VAR SS OUR ES rer olesets ofidtotntectorareh tate uk eae eR 83,820,000,000-. 
MVROWTCN IEG Sty, vse. act ial crn re aye teeters eum 381,053,800,000 


191,777,900,000 
199,284,300 
697 921,200,000 


New Mexico 
Worth: Carolina 0.1.i)ctc= <ttrectseisercic Rik Cried 
DN OrtisD alco baer ye epeistaleyeretie ele rs eis iernes Vise 


COAL INDUSTRY 


FATALITIES IN COAL MINES 


SOY faa ea etic ara 934 1906) ocjetee stem ons 2,115 
SSOR seid etaeieeie nates 1,032 NGO Tccte ai eh sors ienstata ce 3,200 
TSO0 Rie emo oases 1,217 RD er ereigh athe hota 2,447 
L900 Freie (oats lorole, etlterasers 1,465 LOO Apes acu lecatsiplaraele 2,637 
TOOT srteteteretonancns atest to re 1,543 MEU area Aneta poe voG 2,838 
TOO 2 cfatntr esis wicks Begins 1,891 OT ieee ce cient stay 2,719 
1903 oo ciexare ena ate 1,729 LON 2 icin are syagerciolnthonese 2,360 
TOO oc cteitnate wicte ree ste 1,962 MGB Gast sepa abc. 2,785 
T9OS Teta esesvatersitasterne 2,175 NOTA ctu she efocaieretelotates 2,451 


There were in 1913, 747,644 men employed in the coal, mines 
of the United States who worked an average of 238 days of the 
year. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE 


The National Security League jis an organization formed in 
New York, December 1st,*1914, with a view to procuring a 
thorough knowledge of the naval and military needs of the, 
United States and the best. means of supplying them, and sup- 
porting in every legitimate manner the plans for the more 
efficient organization of the regular army recommended by the 
Secretary of War. It is the belief of the members that the 
National Guard should be developed to the limit of efficiency, 
that the regular army should be increased by 25,000 men, that 
an organized reserve should be created and maintained, that 
theoretical training in manoeuvres should be given in American 
colleges, that some sort of military duty should be required from 
all citizens between 18 and 45 years of age, and that all citizens 
fitted for military duty should be officially classified. They are 
against military instruction to public school children, but be- 
lieve that a course of study should be given in the public schools 
to emphasize the needs for public service, and that physical 
training should be made a prominent feature of public school 
life. They believe that until a satisfactory plan for disarmament 
has been worked out and agreed upon by the nations of the 
world, the United States must be adequately prepared for 
defense. They feel that useless navy-yards and useless and 
obsolete army-posts should be abolished, the army to be con- 
centrated in a few posts strategically located; that compara- 
tively small increase in our-military and naval appropriations 
would be necessary if money were spent wisely and economically. 


ORO rete rice tiaeime deaione meni bites 92,943,900,000 The League is pledged to the work of securing legislati 
) g legislation neces- 
eons Fate e rece eee eee Bi anti et sary to carry out the plans above outlined. It is the intention 
Pepe sey puch to expand the League until it has branches in every leading city. 
erat! ee A: 16.153.000,000 Already it numbers among its members some of the most 
Bie TACILC. 022. sree e eee ee eee ee eee 108°474°000 000 prominent men in the country. The society is supported on the 
Souk cance Wtirleleieie dia/bW sinialeitie o/e/e/s/s eieieeieie 1'020°300°000 membership plan, the membership fee being $1.00. Head- 
Wennesicer sted heh UE, 2 and sy. oaks 25:479,000\000 bah eee eee eee ea Ores : 
ORAS Fees at tif etateraiersisjsrereloisinin.ttalein st ctal th yi as 30,960,000,000 
LUANG Soebodnapcoe SLB OOD ORE RING ae ORE IG 88,294,100,000 
IN ATENIa) sae tee Mar efala/ti gis fo SjaserVorieefais ale"et vars 22,365,500,000 
PEW Ashington creat aitelaw oi aisles sma cislenelg 63,776;400,000 THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
INGEMAIGININS Din cGnpadaeaconng os Saba a vse 150,363 ,600,000 
Wyoming....... Aseto- tai te aR LoVENe ore fone sO 670,545,100,000 | The Smithsonian Institution, Washington, owes its origin toa 
—_————  . legacy left by James Smithson, a natural son of the first Duke of 
Dotals rir aece atcha meet devas waits oor 3,538,506,328,300 Northumberland, who died in 1829, and bequeathed the sum of 


COAL MINED IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘ Anthracite Bituminous Total 
1880 Sore cerns 28,649,812...... 22,831 Toss 71,481,570 
LBOOUA  cratieiss 6 46,468,641.°.... ELS O2°S22 6 157,770,963 
TODO a erecta LOOT lone teks SLOP 2 wee me 269,684,027 
OOS ere ance eave 77,659,850...... BU5;062 WiBac 392,722,635 
1906 5d Ades nyse 04,282,411... 0. -,342,874,867......414,157,278 
LOOT ce tirse aes 85,600:312. 00... S94 5759112 ee 480,363,424 
RL A Oe 835268,754...5.. 3325573,944, oi us 415 842,698 
OOO at ole ake ss SUZOTO359cs 4. 379,744,257...... 460,814,616 
AOL foes eters 84,485 ,236...... ANT ATA 142 oer cone 501,596,378 
VD OP  Goc 90,464,067...... 405,907,059. ..... 496,371,126 
A912 oe eet 84,361,598...... 450,104,982...... 534,466,580 
GUS Tare a 5 orchovs O15 249220 5A ee 478,523,203...... 570,048,125 


The total value of the coal mined in 1913 was $760,488,785, 
ar $1.33 per ton. 


$515,000 “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” The founder died in England, but his body was brought 
over, and interred in the Institution in 1904. The Institution 
encourages research, and is the chief promoter of scientific 
investigations of the climate, products, and antiquities of the 
United States. 


THE NATIONAL TOP NOTCH FARMERS’ CLUB 


The mission of the National Top Notch Farmers’ Club is to 
fire the ambition of the farm boys of the United States to at- 
tain to the highest standard of excellence in the production of 
large yields of the leading crops. 

The National Top Notch Farmers’ Club is composed of mén, 
boys and girls who have well-authenticated records of growing 
one hundred or more bushels of corn or oats per acre, fifty or 
more bushels of wheat per acre, four hundred or more bushels of 


woe per acre, or six or more tons of alfalfa hay per acre, | : 


he office of the Secretary is at Springfield, Illinois, 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Year ending June, 1916) 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY GRAND DIVISIONS 


AND COUNTRIES 
12 months ended with June 
Imports FROM: 1916 1915 
Dollars. i 
Grand Divisions: Rear 

Burope. 5/52 etuante ice te 616,252,749.... 614,354,645 
North America............ 591,895,543.... 473,079,796 
South America............. 391,562,018.... 261,489,563 
ANSI Piacente ae Mian -437,181,464.... 247,770,103 
Meeanias shoe, aoc Nahe 96,225,991.... 52,522,552 

ETACA te tsyate sees sy aS 64,765,745.... 24,953,081 

SEOEALES craves ncccoetetlens erator 2,197 ,883,510....1,674,169,740 

Principal countries: 

Austria-Hungary........... 1,431,570... 9,794,418 
Elune io ah aves oo cche as 1,478,579.... 10,222,860 
Branceusicn ase hich Pat enrrete 102,077,620.... 77,158,740 
GEEMAHY Eee aw te elec 13,945,743.... 91,372,710 
LEA A A orn gr eg RU I 57,432,436.... 54,973,726 
Wethérlands: 2<G5. sstec cco ate 38,534,509.... 32,518,890 
Rapviays nian antes: 6,851,714 10,668,864 
Russia in Europe........... 3,613,956 2,512,381 
Spain 27,864,130 18,027,492 
Sweden 11,846, Hes 11,661,337 
Switzerland 21,775,413... 19,335,483 
United Kingdom 308,443, 223. 256,351,675 
Canada 


a 204/018,227... « 159,571,712 
Mexico 97,676,544.... 77,612,691 
UDA os, bis iss sdierary 228,977,567.... 185,706,901 
Argentina 112,512,420.... 73,776,258 
Brazil 132,663,984.... 99,178,728 
daa 64,154,859.... 27,689,780 
Chin 71,655,045.... 40,156,139 
British East Indies 177,423,346..,. 87,177,237 

apan 147,644,228.... 98,882,638 
Australia and New Zealand..  64,553,441.... 27,244,039 
Philippine Islands......... + 28,232,249.... 24,020,169 
TEV PGW We racte siete neietataciace . 9$3,254,943.... 17,371,992 
Exports TO: 

Grand Divisions: 

EFOWES: crsucte) ings vaisheleocore sts 2,999,183,429....1,971,434,687 
North Americns::; . ste:ecteciers 732,890,028.... 477,075,721 
SonthvAmerica. ...ie..c2.00 6 180,356,555.... 99,323,957 
i 278,470,228.... 114,470,493 
99,241,555..,. 77,764,725 
43,517,070.... 28,519,751 
4,333,658,865. ...2,768,589,340 
152,929.... 1,238,669 
21,848,638.... 20,662,315 
§5,662,411.... 79,824,478 
630,672,504.... 369,397,170 
88,851..... 28,863,354 
4,333,292.... 3,499,975 
270, 489, ‘922... - 184,819,688 
99, 32 :930.... 143,267,019 
53,678,126. ... 39,074,701 
183,259,605.... 37,474,380 
52;771,652..... 38,112,969 
51,939,182.... 78,273,818 
1,518,046,263.... 911,794,954 
Canada, ./F. an. ae Maar rae 466,884,415.... 300,686,812 
Central America......:.... 41,752,081.... 33,585,728 
Mexico...... Heo aie oe 48,308,542.... 34,164,447 
Expat. jester woot oe 127,040,067.... . 75,530,382 
Argentina. . Sin atic SAM On 65,993,611.... 32,549,606 
Bae, Pre rey too 41,202,277.... 25,629,555 
oe 24,289,652.... 11,377,181 
Ao, Seer Sobeeyt Pre teen ie 

Sanh East Indies 24,696,035.... ,980, 
apaNn.....- sees a MeN 75,098,188.... 41,517,780 
ussia in Asia..:.........- 130,255,759. ... 23,353,151 
Australia and New Zealand. . 74,464,108.... © 51,986,649 
Philippine Islands......... . + 23,426,009....° 24,755,320 
British Africa........-..0¢-  28,340,948.... 18,271,085 


LEADING ARTICLES OF mats IN en 


CLASSES dn Miton Dollars) 
Tron and steel manufactures........... 621.2...... 
PAplosivesive yenecien Goins oc ae te econ. 467 = oh eee ae 

BW CGLION Shi nathe sate ote ade Maluicsa eee STA 2aaa ae 376 
Wiheat-and flours nates shes vce iw ew coe 302.8 sesine 428 
Meat and dairy products.............. PAR Ps Ege 220 
Mineralions 2, scometnetee tieietniee aie keane 166.4 .0...5 133 
Brass IMAMULACLUTES We /e)assiere syeelaeieitie sws.eve 164;9). nee 20. 
Wopper Digan ctoh. 26 6 aieck oeecedcoeen TSO Saas 96. 
Leather and manufactures of.......... VAG iGia cee 120. 
Chemicals, medicines, eté.............- 124343 620, 46. 
Automobiles and PALEAELK cto wtrenlleaience 1205 OSes 68 
Cotton goods Wyad vis Neeeae oul eee ets L125 eS 72 
Surarrefined wand sare nae aceite ore he tars en 25 
Orgel ise ae eee, ce aein tee ee WR Pelee 64 
COalaTns sr anccnase loins a cements 66202 aan 55 
Wooltmanufacturesiy.)s : so occ tessiscc.e : 


Oats Pirie aici ta ik Cae alate abet ete 
Carsiand|carriagesia.e% Sie. oateiisajyne ves 
Zine manufactures; 4s cees cies veces 
Prutts:and nuts) tats vere snes ete cele 


Corn and corn meal 
Electricall'go0ds.c svc nenssooneciesciees 
Paper and manufactures of 
Oil cake and meal 
Boards, deals, etc.... 
Vegetable oils... .. 


Wacelables Bo RET ee Ea mae ee Tee 
INAVALSTOFES' 0.% ortindore!s vfalelelclere bieielaclels 


eee ee een eres 


Recapitulation 
Carried in— ; 
Cars and other land vehicles... 


$484,786,842 $285,349,701 


American vessels...........+- 490,566,720 284,410, 065 
Foreign vessels— 
Apstrian........6++-+-000+ 877,044 
Be 31,946,584 15,439,965 
British 2,110,985,614 1,394,215,920 
Danish 62,936,331 
Dutch 115,397,348 108,386,976 
French 186,660,775 126,517,813 
German 19,917,218 
Italian 142,661,161 75,668,508 
a 140,348,145 36,004,988 
# 244,277,565 158,416,411 
goer Riic se Geb a Soto ont 56,811,688 ; 
ALL Other cre derechos, sree 205,019,001 210,972,956 
Total foreign... 0«... =< 3,297,044,212 2,146,417,799 
EXPORTS BY GREAT GROUPS 
1916 1915 
Crude material for use in manu- Dollars Dollars 
facturing. ......+-seseeeeeees 536,189,752... 510,455,540 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and 
food animals. . Daa agai 380,799,902... 507,003,179 
Foodstuffs partl, ‘or who y man- 
wiachured % HERE See 596,071,882.. 454,565,404 
Manufactures ‘for further use in 
manufacturing gat geree rae 662,549,838.. 355,862,329 
nufactures rea ‘or consum 
ila ves sh alaihs on r Sharp stttnis res a 996,367,492.. 807,465,511 
Miscellaneousy si.6 du od ee swe aes "100, 418, 908... 80,826,502 
Total domestic exports SAS 4 272,397, "7174, .2 »716,178,465 
Foreign merchandise exported 61,261,091.. 52,410,875 
Total exports. i tdi losicghis «4)939,098,865. '2,768,589,340 
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{PORTS BY GREAT GROUPS COMMERCE OF AMERICAN PORTS OR DIS-~ 
“stom ests GaN MAING BACH FORMIGY ADE 
materials for use in man- ore ve 
ra cenae eo ie eee $575,357,144. . $944,105,228 Ports and districts Rote soragn steas eaaea ie cape 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and 19 
toud aninialsi. nid seca cee ye oie 223,929,564.. 251,833,794 (In millicns of dollars) 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly man- Norfolk-Newport News.121....96....13.... 7....108....89 . 
qitactured | ie tie ye diana. 285,725,091.. 309,708,717 Savannah,........... BB MT Both 12) Larethian aed Omeeiho) 
Manufactures for further use in St. Lawrence R. ports. .107....60....50....28.... 57....32 
Mantiiscturing eee ae. os als 231 176,522 500 GO9,441, 501) (Chicago... tenecicess B65 SS seca eerie Ose 
Manufactures ready for consump- Vermont ports........ S35. A402 E28 ee 8s on Oe 
HOMME As ase eee 335 ,876,628.. 315,353,634 aK OF Rai dain seve Mioraadeate BOs SOs (miei bee ene tee 
Miscellaneous...........-..40-+ 16,104,791.. 17,440,636 Port Arthur.......... Ff aera | | arrears rie mane Deo ic i ess A) 
Total imports of merchandise. 1,674,169,740. .2,197,883,510 ete & N.H. ports... Be , ae F fe ae i wee ae) at ae 
Obile were sie ots dallas eg QOns vasa eee en Nae eoens 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC BREADSTUFEFS, COT- Tampa, Jacksonville and 
TONSEED ODL, FOOD ANIMALS, MEAT AND _ Pensacola.......... RE ey plea eat here Bh yet [ee 18 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, COTTON, AND MINERAL Portland, Oregon...... 13C ia 2ocqen ede nae .20 
OILS ; ee Gles eatae Loleee ani =H oe “ae mie 4 , A 
12 months ending June aso, Tex..... We A Dans Wx dat oe : 
Exports BY GROUPS 1916 1915 Charleston, S. C.. AB CAO Kee eres 5) 
Breqastushs. |. otc ewe awe $415,989,616. . $558,663,479 Duluth & Superior. Be Leen Seen Os. .10 
Cottonseed oil. so... ede lees 22,515,718.. 21,756,944 North Carolina, Wilm’n 14....13.... 1.... 2.. sat 
Cattle, hogs, and sheep......... 2,638,169. . 875,120 Honolulu, Hawaii ..... Ed «areal « VPN bee Or 8 
Meat and dairy products........ 254,944,807.. 200,182,672 Porto Rico ports...... OF Oe tows i aeoue (eee 
Cotton staiciseree nee tioak cauncls 370,993,002.. 376,214,487 Rochester............ CARS JOIN ae ts Jee i JA 652005. 
Min eralioils eye cinch east one 164,234,318.. 132,042,624 Arizona.............. PE A I, LD ifs De a clo 3 7 ig 
ET Oval terse attra sc a eee 1,231,315,930. .1,289,735 326 Pos Nngeles Usidirs aieyatctats fe tite ae ne z nea a 5 : r 4 
Tierneretny (PEINGINAT ARiiCEEe eae iat a! eee kede ats pp ee pere ah Coe 
Cai eo Ghee aA $28,878,625; 7 737,604,873) Ae cee eens Dak i so ai male / 
Oats oe Ven coeeese rr) Aged 47,805,095.. 57,438,963 “Tithe Sy oor} 4 4 4 0 0 
Wheat 214,833,820.. 332,868,498 eee ae id teres ge igi. ge ig oe aE 
BIOUP 85,574,064.. 93,575,180 Montanarenidane fine a Tk ete ease ye 3 “9 
Beef, canned 9,315,442.. 11,965,057 HaclesPaceebeswaieae: Bee ghia naan aig aaa 
Beef, fresh 28,884,178., 21,619,144 pags Biss SOX- +s ++: Vg et eee ee ers: 
Beef, pickled, etc 4,021,395,. 3,376,454 phode Teand 0 Se gin, et ok ees 
Oleo oil 12,519,110. . 9,341,198 Wisconsin Gk eal ae ais Be RC me S10 0.0 
Bacon 78,003,324.. 47,047,383 PURE seme a gs See es Pic asgied ohq pea ain i (te 
Hams and shoulders............ 40,528,480.. 28,710,602 Onahi nn ieee RT lie armenian aor 
AINE seo ta ee Nae ee ek Boab es 47,431,569.. 52,166,007 Taniiecille eee 1 Bae a each ts Oc" 0 
Weultral-lardie (aie eccntose vt 4,050,394. . 3,022,321 Taian anole cea FRA erate pera eek ree ety 
Pork, pickled, etc.............. 13,407,968. . 5,322,887 All other ontal® reek ee 2 Lee fo te eo 
Lard compounds’; 2... 0.5... 4,884,954. . 5,656,359 rs DOr ie cana Ft oA Cas Seibel SOE SITY 
Chideioil tists Bac hace ehy uae 5|709,059.. © 4,808,317 Includes Denver, $287,600 in 1915, $202,500 in 1916; 
Illuminating oil... ............- 52,132,592.. 53,409,313 Lowa, $226,500 in 1915, $178,180 in 1916; Tennessee, $126.500 
Auibricatnie Olle dare neleieis lane 37,022,972.. 28,011,973 ee rarer ters 1916; and Utah and Nevada, $63,000 in 
Gasoline, naphtha, etc.......... 44,725,135.. 27,103,501 , ? in . 
Residuum, foal Ol; etcis swine nes . 24,644,860.. 18,709,520 


AMERICAN PORTS IN FOREIGN TRADE, 1915-1916 


The rank of the different domestic ports in handling the un- 
precedented foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, i916, is indicated by the following compilation 
prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. r 

The following table shows the total trade of the 10 leading 
customs districts as indicated by the commerce. passing through 
the custom houses at their leading ports, with comparisons 
covering the fiscal years 1915 and 1916. The low position of 
certain great centers of trade and industry is due to the fact 
that imports destined for consumption in their area are to a 
large extent credited to the exterior ports of first arrival, while 
exports the product of one locality are often sold first to other 
domestic jobbing centers or forwarded to agents located on the 


seaboard or frontier. ; 


Ports and districts Total foreign trade Imports Exports 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
(In millions of dollars) 

New York......... 3,518. .2,125..1,192.. 931. .2,326. .1,194 
BOStOH ays Srcslelen toss S42 20200. 3211 ho 153.8 1 Stein 107: 
New Orleans...... 301.. 289.. 90.. 80.. 211... 209 
Seattle-Tacoma.... 301.. 136.. 136.. 68.. 165.. 68 
Philadelphia. ...... 294355 6164.. 996.,0 we JSak LSB Od 
Detroit's c-m. +3 QL e143. $29.0, 25 3, eae eS 
Sen’ Francisco). oe 720920 158.0 T1405 7657 295) 82 
Baltimore.'....0). 205. 209; iid ted) Be pUate DAG LOLA MEL OD) 
Galveston......... 198...240.. 8... 10.) 190.4." 230 
Bisalos envi. oe 172,605. Al Shun a oles OOH e: 
Total, 10 districts 5,755. .3,777. -1,940. .1,472. .3,815. .2,305 
Total, all other.. 777.. 666.. 258.. 202:. 519... 464 


Grand totals. ....6,532. .4,443. .2,198. .1,674. .4,334. .2,769 


THE INCOME TAX IN FRANCE 


France has an income tax law which became effective Jan- 
uary 1st, 1915. By its provisions all net incomes up to 5,000 
francs ($1,000) are exempt from taxation. The scale is 2% on 
one-fifth of the net income between 5,000 and 10,000 francs 
($1,000 and $2,000), two-fifths of the net income between 
10,000 and 15,000 francs ($2,000 and $3,000) three-fifths of the 


met income between 15,000 and 20,000 francs ($3,000 and 


$4,000), four-fifths of the net income between 20,000 and 
25,000 francs ($4,000 and $5,000), and five-fifths of the net in- 
come above 25,000 francs ($5,000). There are deductions of 
2,000. francs ($400) if the taxpayer is married, 1,000 francs 
($200) for every person whom the taxpayer has to support up 
to the number of five, and 1,500 francs ($300) for each beyond 
that number—these legal dependents being children under 21, 
or older if infirm; parents and grandparents, when infirm, or 
aged 70 or upwards, People are free to declare or not to declare 
their net incomes, but great advantages are offered to those who 
take the initiative by declaring in January or February their 
total incomes, with indication of seg h burdens, debts, etc., 
without needing to name the specific elements composing the 
income. If the declaration is not made by March 1st, the per- 
son receives a notice, in a sealed envelope, informing him that 
he may during March still make the declaration, but must now 
indicate the different elements composing the income; and if 
he persists in his silence, the Administration will assess him at 
a figure that it will indicate. Naturally, the Administration 
will adopt a figure higher than oad ae income of the 
taxpayer, who to relieve himself of the burden will have to 
bring forward all his books and accounts. In other words, if 
the taxpayer makes a declaration, it will be for the Adminis- 
tration to prove, if, it can, that this declaration is incorrect. _ 
If the Administration assesses, it will be for the taxpayer to 
prove that the assessment is too high. 


such things of glass. 
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MERCHANDISE IMPORTED AND EXPORTED 
SST SET ar ee eS eS 


. Exports. Excess of 
Year ending Imports Total exports exports over 
June 30— : : and imports imports 
Domestic Foreign | Total 
3H ALD Bai pate ei et $872,270,283 $12,210,527 $884,480,810 $844,916,196 $1,729,397 ,006 $39,564,614 
BD Dera aie nia eis 1,015,732,011 14,546,137 1,030,278,148 827,402,462 1,857,680,610 202,875,686 
Ue er ee 831,030,785 16,634,409 847,665,194 866,400,922 1,714,066,116 *18,735,728 
DT oe ieee 869,204,937 22,935,635 892,140,572 - 654,994,622 1,547,135,194 237,145,950 
MAO Sire lyccce. ce wre eaiere 793,392,599 14,145,566 807,538,165 731,969,965 1,539,508,130 75,568,200 
S962 Soe cen 863,200,487 19,406,451 882,606,938 779,724,674 1,662,331,612 102,882,264 
1 Rie 7 ey ae eae 1,032,007,603 18,985,953 1,050,993,556 764,730,412 1,815,723,968 286,263,144 
RO ra s'e wsnllers Cleats 1,210,291,913 21,190,417 1,231,482,330 616,049,654 1,847,531,984 615,432,676 
BRO ae cae ees 1,203,931,222 23,092,080 1,227,023,302 697,148,489 1,924,171,791 529,874,813 
i 1210) 0 RGN any Aree 1,370,763,571 23,719,511 1,394,483,082 849,941,184 2,244,424,266 544,541,898 
1,460,462,806 27,302,185 1,487,764,991 823,172,165 2,310,937,156 664,592,826 
1,355,481,861 26,237,540 1,381,719,401 903,320,948 2,285,040,349 478,398,453 
1,392,231,302 27,910,377 1,420,141,679 1,025,719,237 2,445,860,916 394,422,442 
1,435,179,017 25,648,254 1,460,827,271 991,087,371 2,451,914,642 469,739,900 
1,491,744,641 26,817,025 1,518,561,666 1,117,513,071 2,636,074,737 401,048,595 
1,717,953,382 25,911,118 1,743,864,500 1,226,562,446 2,970,426,946 517,302,054 
1,853,7 18,034 27,133,044 1,880,851,078 1,434,421,425 3,315,272,503 446,429,653 
1,834,786,357 25,986,989 1,860,773,346 1,194,341,792 3,055,115,138 666,431,554 
1,638,355,593 24,655,511 1,663,011,104 1,311,920,224 2,974,931,328 351,090,880 
1,710,083,998 34,900,722 1,744,984,720 1,556,947,430 3,301,932,150 188,037,290 
2,013,549,025 35,771,174 2,049,320,199 1,527,226,105 3,576,546,304 522,094,094 
2,170,319,828 34,002,581 2,204,322,409 1,653,264,934 3,857,587,343 551,057,475 
2,428,506,358 37,377,791 2,465,884,149 1,813,008,234 4,278,892 ,383 652,875,915 
2,329,684 ,025 34,895,123 2,364,579,148 1,893,925,657 4,258,504,805 470,653,491 
2,716,178,465 52,410,875 2,768,589 ,340 1,674,169,740 4,442,759,080 | 1,094,419,600 
4,272,397,774 61,261,091 4,333,658,865 2,197,883,510 6,531,542,375 | 2,135,775,355 


*A deficit. During the Civil War and until 1874 there was an excess of imports over exports. 


PERCENTAGE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Grand Division 1904] 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 |:1909 | 1910 | i911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 
‘ Per ct.| Perct.| Perci.| Perct.| Perct.| Perct.| Per ct.| Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Imports. .| 50,32 | 48.39 | 51.63 | 52.10 | 50.91 | 49.88 | 51.76 | 50.30| 49.57 | 49.25] 47.29] 36.70 
Europe. .++-.+2+0--+0-- eee 72.42 | 67.23 | 68.82 | 69.03 | 68.99 | 68.96] 65.10 | 63.84 | 60.87 |59.98| 62.86] 71.22 
: Imports. .| 20.06 | 20.33] 19.19 | 18.37 | 20.00] 19.36 | 19.69 | 20.00] 20.20] 19.96] 22.57] 28.26 
North America. ....-.»- foes 16.08] 17.16] 17.68} 18.60} 17.45 | 18.61] 22.09] 22.30] 23.45|25.04| 22 .36]17.23 
2 Imports. .| 12.14] 13.49] 11.45] 11.17] 10.46 | 12.49] 12.59] 11.96] 13.01] 12.01] 11.76] 15.61 
pcouth America... -. Bee ee 3.47| 3.75| 4.31] 4.37] 4.49] 4.60] 5.34] 5.32] 6.00] 5.92] 5.27] 3.59 
P Imports. .| 14.48 | 14.50] 14.68] 14.81] 15.17| 15.06] 12.45 | 13.98| 13.64] 15.25] 15.15] 14.80 
Asia...... Fee ceevees { BBbOMS. 4.12] 8.46| 6.05] 4.93] 5.47] 4.32] 3.49] 4.17] 5.33] 4.67| 4.80) 4.13 
: JImports..| 2.05| 2.27] 2.02] 2.08] 2.10] 2.06] 2.38] 1.93] 2.21] 2.07] 2.22] 3.14 
ie a ae {Exports..| 2.25] 2.18) 2.02] 2.19] 2.51] 2.49] 2.92] 3.22] 3,26] 3.21] 3:53] 2.81 - 
; Imports..| .95| 1.02] 1.03| 1.47] 1.36] 1.15] 1.13] 1.78] 1.37] 1.46] 1.01] 1.49 
MEER Iara e} « “*+** ) Exports..| 1.66| 1.22| 1.12] 88] 1.09] 1.02] 1.06] 1.15| 1.09} 1.18] 1.18] 1.03 


GLASS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STEEL 


Frankfort, in Germany, there is a manufacturing plant 
J giclie out glass poles for telephone and telegraph wires. 
In order to give them solidity and strength there is a thick 
framework of woven wire in the glass. These poles are tal 
the place of the wooden ones in many sections of Germany. 

It may be that in time all such telegraph and telephone poles 
throughout the world will be made of glass, because there are so 
many advantages in them. In the first place they will last 
practically for all time, except in cases of unusual Lor 


‘where they may be broken, as in railroad wrecks. They wil 


er than iron or steel, as weather has practically no 
ret pee tien nor can insects get into them and destroy 


themes |, Veue 5 - 

in these days, when wood is becoming more and more 
ealeesie it will Se ule a saving of the precious wood to make 
t Experiments are also under way for the 


manufacture of railroad ties of glass, in which wire netting is 
imbedded in the glass. 

Paving blocks are made of glass and have proved to be a 
most valuable material for street surfaces, being fitted together 
in such a manner as to be watertight, no water running down 
between the blocks. There are, in Lyons, France, a number of 
streets paved with glass, and they have a better resistance than 
stone, and also are not such great conductors of heat as stone. 
These glass Lapha, faciard are now said to be actually cheaper 


than the granite blocks. 


“Under the sea are ranges of mountains as huge, peaks as 
lofty, and chasms as deep, as any onland. In the Pacific there 
is one peak not many fathoms beneath the surface, which has 
its base five miles down on the ocean’s bed, 


\ 
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ESTIMATES OF ANNUAL CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(From the Latest Available Statistics) 
Per cent. 
Domestic Domestic 
Product Production * Export of retained for _ Net Total | product 

domestic consumption imports consumption exported 
Corn (DU cdc cece elavere estan 2,446,988 ,000 10,725,819 2,436,262,181 12,290,498 2,448,552,679 44 
Want B) Peehete ener hare rain pete 763,380,000 145,590,349 617,789,651 1,630, 1952 619,420,603 19.07 
Sugar (IDS )ices seis cic Pleo eeras 2,067 ,876,880 96,862,462 8,793,794,928 4,950, 028, 070 

(cane and beet) J 

Cotton bales) ira ctecis resi giele 13,982,811 9,256,028 65.45 
Wool (Ras eis Petter tectarelie sie 290,192,000 335,348 289,856,652 246,444,034 536,300,686 
Coke (OMS fes onsen carer eve 41,338,866 742,476 40,596,390 112,528 40,708,918 1.80 
Coal, anthracite (tons)........ 81,718,680 3,959,114 77,759,566 8,124 77,767,690 4.84 
Goalssoft: (tons) iatc:dinncs-aneeste 427,252,860 15,704,966 411,547,894 1,348,156 412,896,050 3.68 
Pig Wror-GtOnS) eu afersrsic afesietate 30,966,152 201,995 30,764,157 136,046 30,900,203 44 
Railroad Bars (tons)......... 3,502,780 338,613 3,164,167 15,487 3,179,654 
Pin: Plates (VH8.)).5., scone cis/s!e1a\s 1,845,130,000 105,899,762 1,739,230,238 48,870,797 1,788,101,035 2.73 
Ripa seed (Dawes ale si ateilersiers 17,853,000 "305, 346 17,547,454 8,653,235 26,200,689 
OH EEM(ID SD erences Noval seers cimehe Sic ccesareisle BUTE iepeued WNtera te eae TooimCaay eee cheun acudlalteuten eat { 1,006,362,294 992,550,993 
BACLT Lee See ee eS OA eRe oas SGA MARIOS OCR bcs nccebadaeemeuion oe 91,130,815 
Liquors (gal.).... . .2,233,436,612 Tf 18,836,153 2,252,272,765 § 
VS WOO GORA) ON Ac apexes eiate nS rays iota easy obi usintar ay oho, ecay eta) evaraperecadel at u/einsse fabs oherauat anes (ao kane sree aera ra 4,328,052 


* Does not include production of insular possessions. 


§ 52,418,430 gallons of this amount are made up of wines. 


¢ Total imports. — 


AMERICA’S TWENTY BEST CUSTOMERS 


The following table is arranged to show the twenty heaviest buyers of purcucan goods, as indicated by the value of exports 
from the United States during the fiscal years 1914 and 1915. 


LO, a 1915 Value To 1915 Value To 1914 Value 

1 United Kingdom....... $911,794,954 15 Argentina... °>....... $: 32;549'606 27 (Cuba. son s/c.ca oe etnen $ 68,884,428 
2 France...) Sy G80 66 369,397,170 16 Germany............. 28;863.354 | 8 Beigiums 5 tik .cees sei 61,219,894 
SuCanadat ay tes SATO 300/686'8120 "17 “Brazil cei teen re 25,629'555. - 9 Australasia. a... 0005 54,725,340 
Be TERT 4S 5 on. o. eloreirereistae 184,819,688 18 Greece............... ,23,499,6465; 10) Japan’. 35 J .00 0+ « Seepta 51,205,520 
5 Netherlands........... 143,267,019" 19. Belgiutnc-cee ecto ic tie 20'662;315\ 11 Argentina... 0.2.00. 45,179,089 
G6 Denmark; Acres evrer erect 79,824,478 20 Panama.............. 19.209:053'5 12 Mexico... acavcae eee 38,748,793 
DS wedent seiyseats sense 78,273,818 13) Russia cones 31,303,149 
SECU E Stren ate aueragice 75,530,382 To 1914 Value 14° Spahr. oan ceneeenernee 30,387,569 
DER USSIAL Ze phe ie laieie is 0 3k 60,827,531 1 United Kingdom....... 594271; 863) 1oBrazilienn ae. eneaiee 29,963,914 
10 Australasia............ 51,986,649 2 Germany............. 344794276" 16UChinal jeetact cae 24,698,734 
LIT a pan eite vayeeseisivis cairo 40517780" (3) Canadair conse .ntejeuaty (344,716,981 17 Austria-Hungary sherds ts cea 22,718,258 
12 Norway's. s.s.snesese> S9074, 708) 147 Brance set ae cctctes ont 1595818924 2918 (Panamacssvicc wees etre 22,678,234 
13 Spain, vicie'e i 0's owiee ae]o 6 38,112,969 5 Netherlands.......... 112,215,673 19 British Africa.......... 18,960,770 
14 Mexico BoSdaea tae 34,164,447 Ntaly Pr sid crrcgese ive 44,235,012 "20k Chiles., he eye ciate ee ne 17,432,392 


Year Imports 
BOD Fea cye aye cteaie wists dieters taal ..-$ 12,943,342 
EO OUT ata eysierclereatarene loa AED cre olone 44, 573, 184 ; 
(ib URE AND hoe aera HOBO NO OA 43,339,905 
NOT 2 relseais ateyers were aieeiaigiae ele it else - 48,936,500 
AOUSE.., ci steeaee ce Se eM 69,194,025 
AOU orem teelmeiatae eee aie cea) bi 66,538,659 
LOLS Mi Gav erste epee cares cee 171,568,755 
TOVG STs :ceeeitasc Sates nights Mee sete 494,009,301 


Year Imports 

TSO ee rrsiareiele pio seitielee Miis 6 «.-.$ 21,032 ‘084 
LOUK EG atialcep-aieW selevneldva sie 35 256, 302 
1910; n<% Uta rds capicets sis oeiate Keb 45,217,194 
1012 avert Vine A stepwise heats 47,050,219 
TOUS = piteieiass eredole elector aici hots seees 41,268,516 
LOU. say, Recracteteiorraie vivisivicvieiee erie CO SLO, G04 
TOLS Se watavetaroreicte cise Oisleiots MicteT ++» 29,110,326 
ADAG. ccapivinie. vsleplisivieit sivie og) MOS; 54,075 


| 


Exports 
$ 17,274,491 
48,266,759 
118,563,215 
57,328,348 
77,762,622 
112,038,529 
146,224,148 
90,249,548 


Exports 
$ 34, 873 "029. 


56,712,275 
55,286,861 
64,890,665 
71,614,311 
54,965,023 


50,942,187 V. 


59,791,523 


ROMAN AND GREEK GODS AND GODDESSES 


Roman Greek ‘Divinity of 
Apollo. ... 
Aurora. . 

Eolus 

Bacchus 
Bellona 

Ceres oi aaniorotinemistes 

Gupidy, Ce deiserscor 

Cybelere ee ne ese RibGal inc. ote op deeava cae ee Nature 
Diana f6. serene UARELELMAS | thal Panes BAC ato The chase 
UNO ia ae avon tae Heras, acctneccgecien tate ee Heaven 
jaoites agtoaleensetetsiete ZEUS) 5.050 oslo aa Heaven 

NS... chevoxa Sesseie PT ALCS i kits orietccetae Seite BS en hti eats ar 
Mercury tf. sick esos ars IOVS 5'..3is' eo ate Seo Commerce 
Mitiervas sicivnaee ae Athenar sit. byes riefebeetad ye - Wisdom 
Neptune: .); 24'25/,.0% Poseidon. ..... staictene ebro cite ie Sea 
Plutons one ne ees «5 GRARGES OI) ci wis ater Faia Lower world 
Satrn's ci.) seme ss GS TONOS tt ne seovees+s.». Agriculture 
Venus ....cij.nbate tA phroditen at ssc ok eee . Love » 
CSE Sacre se rieieeetestia. 


Tie\ Ye Niviofula Siete s syste Pete Purity, 
Valea... ..+..+4. Hephaestus. cece s ce. c sii. Fire 


IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 159 
IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
: Sex Ages 
Debarred| Returned] Returned 
Year Total — from within within Able to | Unable 
ended immi- | landing 1 year 3 years read, to read 
June 30— grants Under | 14 to 45 | 45 years after after but not | or write* 
Male, | Female | 14years| years |and over landing | landing write* 

ies fe PanESERUNCTIER Perse oS 
EE ees 502,917 | 315,845 | 187,072 | 157,392 $419,701] §25,824 1,053 LS IC Dea nearer ae 59,582 61,038 
1894........] 314,467) 186,247] 128,220 741,755 | £258,162) §14,550 2,389 lle SM oeokedies hates 16,784 41,614 
1895 HS 279,948 | 159,924] 120,024) 733,289 £233,543) §13,116 2,394 LED ar tarts 2,612 42,302 
1896...... 343,267 | 212,466, 130,801 | $52,741 $254,519} §36,007 2,799 Pots 1 elec |e Meena 5,066 78,130 
bE SS) Se 0 230,832 | 135,107} 95,725} $38,627 | £165,181] §27,024 1,617 2OSH asl rao sere 1,572 43,008 
1898........] 229,299] 135,775| 93,524] +38,267 | t164,905| 826,127] 3,030 LOGS TC rie 1,416 | 43,057 
1899 ereKis 311,715.| 195,277] 116,438} 43,983] 248,187 19,545 3,798 2OS~ cabo erties 1,022 60,446 
1900 ear 448,572] 304,148] 144,424] 54,624] 370,382] 23,566 4,246 BSOm, item arcecs 2,097 93,576 
1901........] 487,918] 331,055] 156.863 62,562 | 396,516} 28,840 3,516 DOSE Mi nacre 3,058 117,587 
O02 ae es 648,743 | 466,369| 182,374] 74,063} 539,254] 35,426 4,974 BHO ris. Soares 2,917 162,188 
1903 Fee Skis sis 857,046] 613,146] 243,900} 102,431] 714,053] 40,562 8,769 SAT am iat ate tte 3,341 185,667 
190A os 812,870} 549,100 | 263,770] 109,150] 657,155] 46,565 7,994 300 479 3,953 168, 003 
(OOS Bea y. s 1,026,499] 724,914] 301,585] 114,668] 855,419} 56,412] 11,879 98 747 8,209 230,882 
PO0G remem 1,100,735 | 764,463} 336,272 | 136,273] 913,955]. 50,507 | 12,371 61 615 4,755 265,068 
£907 Boe ois 1,285,349) 929,976] 355,373 | 138,344 |1,100,771] 46,234] 13,064 70 925 5,829 337,573 
MOOR ai. cm 782,870} 506,912] 275,958} 112,148] 630,671) 40,051] 10,902 114 1,955 2,310 172,293 
OOO ae siete 751,786 | 519,969] 231,817} 88,393] 624,876] 38,517] 10,411 58 2,066 2,431 191, 049 
1910........| 1,041,570] 736,038 | 305,532] 120,509] 868,310) 52,751] 24,270 23 2,672 4,571 253,569 
1911........] 878,587] 570,057} 308,530] 117,837| 714,709| 46,041] 22,349 9 2,779 2,930 182, 273 
1912........] 838,172] 529,931] 308,241} 113,700] 678,480] 45,992] 16,057 16 2,386 3,024 177,284 
1,197,892 | 808,144] 389,748] 147,158] 986,355] 64,379] 19,938 8 3,374 5,326 269,988 

1,218,480 | 789,747} 419,733] 158,621] 981,692} 78,167| 33,041 30 4,365 3,074 260,152 

326,700} 187,021} 139,679 52,982| 244,472] 29,246| 24,111 25 2,539 392 35,057 

298,826} 182,2291 116,597 1 1 1 18,867 ’ 1 4 


*For the years prior to 1895 the figures are for persons over 16 years; for years succeeding 1895, for persons 14 years of age 


and over. tJUnder 15 years. 


£15 to 40 years. 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED 


(by race) 


§40 years and over. 


Years ended June 30 


Race or people 


IMT URUTEE Rte ey GAO ne DOO CeO dOe 
Bohemian, Moravian..........- ae 
alae Servian, Montenegrin. . 

MEE TCSO NEED cece dete saaisis wc elalt «d's 
ey SIAVONIAM. eleva tise ube 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian . 
Dutch, Flemish 
East. Indian.......... 


Italian (north)... 


Italian Emtec tear nh be 
© Japanese... 2065+: asc cbtat teat 
(COREA eta « craic o'e wivieis Baton =F 
Mithuanian.:...--. 5.2% Save er 
oY Beye ere Ce: Neelepins. sepa 5 
Pacific fe iaaser Men hats, bi dancers ss yiare 
PONS yes o cle.nicia o8.9 Seaeie etoe nies 
Portuguese. .....--s sees eres neers 
2 mame 
Ruthenian’ (Russniak).... 
Scandi 


Pqaye REAL Ee > 


1914 


11,064 


1915 


5,660 
932 


5,705 


1916 


T914 Se oeseee 


1 Figures not available. 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED (by race)—Continued 


Race or people 1914 1915 1916 
Spanish-American. 1,544 1,667 1,881 
Syrian. i026 << 9,023 1,767 676 
TROIS Ta rai cies eeeteye Pano Cie 2,693 273 216 
Wielshtinex date pera mcinsnctas 2,558 1,390 983 
West Indian (except Cuban) ay 1,396 823 948 
Other peoples)... 25 sade dsc Pe. 3,830 1,877 3,388 


1,218,480! 326,700! 298,826 
IMMIGRATION By Ber ibe agent 
197,919 145,699 
111/206 137/424 
15,211 13,204 
1,399 1,574. 
‘ 934 839 
Not included above... 136 31 31 
ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS AT PRINCIPAL 
PORTS, 1916 
U.S. Citizens Total 
Returning Passengers 
Arriving 
INew: YORK cr eevicsrabis ase ters teisiats 49,733 D223 844 
Pliladelp hin saccctoerice cette se 93 "356 
MB GShON.sicteteaocsae ouster ene ticle) gece 1,243 14,800 
Baltimoress s< acccass.mistescisit es ane 52 228 
Sain Prancise0)jecis.catee cence calele «d 6,254 17,883 
Other Ports iinet srt ct es othe $7,375 231,567 
MLotal Ue sera tantra e om nee ee rors 121,930 488,678 


PASSENGERS DEPARTING FROM UNITED STATES 


Portion of ship 
occupied 


Sex 


——————— Total 
Cabin ,Steerage 


482,482 | 520,120 |1,002,602 
250,715 | 305,830 | 556,545 
351,540 


Male | Female 


693,618 | 308,984 
1915. ...20+00| 402,162 | 154,383 
1916.......«s| 250.528 | 191.012 | 


— 


140 RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES 


a ee a Sven TO 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1911-1916 


1st and 2nd 3rd session st and 2nd 3rd session ist and 2nd 3rd session 


Appropriated— sessions 61st 61st Congress sessions 62nd 62nd Congress sessions 63d 63d Congress 
Congress 1912 Congress 1914 Congress 1916 
1911 1913 1915 


To supply deficiencies for the serv- 

ice of the various branches of the 

Governments jis age arenilad sats $23,045,612.11 $10,028,526.84 $ 8,505,587.25 $27,080,512.29 $24,028,999.41 $11,399,025.69 
For legislative, executive, and ju- 

dicial expenses of the Govern- 


WINER ais Has ae ie ae Fe ayn a 34,158,767.00 35,378,149.85 34,245,356.75 35,172,434.50 37,630,781.37 36,904,799.75 
For sundry civil expenses of the 
GOVerNIMent 244 oes iis bo Seles a 0 106,015,198.82 135,241,935.34 102,538,934.40 106,749,532.01 103,080,275.74 122,940,750.79 


-. 95,440,567.55 93,374,755.97 90,958,712.98 94,266,145.51 101,019,212.50 101,959,195.87 
.. 131,410,568.30 126,405,509.24 123,151,538.76 140,718,434.53 144,868,716.61 149,661,864.88 
For the Indian service. . 9,266,528.00  8,842,136.37  8,920,970.66._9,486,819.67 9,771,902.76 9,325,455.00 
For rivers and harbors. . . -. 49,380,541.50 30,883,419.00 40,559,620.50 51,118,889.00 26,989,000.00 33,982,000.00 
For forts and fortifications....... 5,617,200.00  5,473,707.00  4,036,235.00  5,218,250.00  5,627,700.00 6,060,216.69 
For support of Military Academy . 1,856,249.87 1,163,424.07 1,064,668.26  1,099,734.87 997,899.54  1,069,813.37 
For service of Post Office Depart- 


For support of the army 
For the naval service. . . 


MENG Hove safe AG Rk Sv pees me Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite 
For invalid and other pensions, in- 
cluding deficiencies............ 155,758,000.00 153,682,000.00 165,146,145.84 180,300,000.00 169,150,000.00. 164,100,000.00 


For consular and diplomatic service 4,116,081.41 / 3,988,516.41  3,638,047.41  3,730,642.66 4,309,856.65  4,040,446.66 
For service of Department of Agri- 
13,487,636.00 16,900,016.00 16,648,168.00 17,986,945.00 19,865,832.00 22,971,782.00 


10,608,045.99 12,056,786.50 10,675,833.50 11,383,739.00 12,171,457.00 11,859,584.45 
3,544,798.29  1,130,678.81  7,292,359.03 445,197.22 14,985,991.29 — 2,402,923.34 


663,725,794.84 634,549,561.40 617,382,178.34 684,757,276.26 674,497,625.16 678,677,858.70 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR LAST DECADE 
Total interest- Debt on which in- Debt bearing no Outstanding Cash in the Treas- Total debt less 


Year bearing debt terest has ceased interest * principal ury July 1 t cash in Treasury 
IOS. lcteseles $895,158,340 $1,370,245 $1,378,086,478 $2,264,003,585 $1,284,748,291 $ 989,866,771 
906 seiner saris 895,159,140 1,128,135 1,440,874,563 _2,274,615,063 1,372,726,152 ~ 964,435,686 
IGOT oe es Zks 894,834,280 1,086,815 1,561,266,966 2,337,161,839 1,578,591,306 878,596,755 / 
1908 co oinewin« 897,503,990 4,130,015 1,725,172,266 2,457,188,061 1,688,673,862 938,132,409 
AO0O. srichs of we 913,317,490 2,883,855 1,723,344,895 2,626,806,271 1,615,684,710 1,023,861,530 
NOL OR Ie cuitacss ' 913,317,490 2,124,895 1,737,223,452 2,639,546,241 1,606,216,652 1,046,449,185 
BORIS Plies) 915,353,190 1,879,830 1,848 ,367,586 2,652 665,838 1,749,816,268 1,015,784,338 
BOLD eee it see 963,776,770 1,760,450 1,902 ,836,653 2,765,600,606 1,840,799,176 1,027,574,697 
AOTS  Meiviitecdee 965,706,610 1,659,550 1,948 838,753 2,868,373,874 1,887 ,640,858 1,028,564,055 
ROTA aie ss 967,953,310 1,552,560 1,942 ,993,398 2,912,499,269 1,885 ,242,259 1,027 ,257,009 
SOLSE Sococes 969,759,090 1,507,260 2,086,570,522 3,058,136,873 1,967,988,867 1,090,148,006 


* Includes certificates issued against gold, silver and currency deposited in the Treasury. 
t Containing legal-tender notes, gold and silver certificates, etc. 


COIN AND PAPER CIECULATION IN THE UNITED STATES FOR LAST DECADE 


Coin, bullion, 


Year Coin, including United States : and paper * Circul 
ending bullion in notes and Total money money in Circulation i foneper 
June 30 Treasury bank notes ineeaniey) as ie soem yn ag 

assetS 7 

1905...... $2,031,296,042 $ 851,813,822  $2,883,109,864 $295,227,211  $2,587,882,653 83,2 

1906...... 2,154,797,215 915,179,376 3,069,976,591 333,329,963 erase ea $4’602/000 ee 
Wels eo 27159,103,301 956,457,706 3,115,561,007 342,604'552 —-2'772'956.455  86,074'000 ‘32.22 
1908...... 2,328,767,087 1,049,996,933  3/378,764,020 340,748,532 -3,038,015.488 87496000 34.72 
1909...... 2,365,512,264 1,040,816,090 3,406,328,354 300,087,697  3;106,240657 88926000 34.93 
1910.....: 2,355,807,734  1,063,783,749 -3,419,591,483 «317,235,878 —«-3,102,355,605 90,363,000 34.33 
TSG iar Pes 2,477,837,453  1,078,121,524 3,555,958,977 -341956,381 —«-3214'002'596 93,983,000 34.20 
AS {Ieee 2,554,125,643 —1,094,745,008 3,648,870,651 364,357,557 3.284/513,094. 95'656,000 34.34 
19150 2,611,571,094  1,108,498,922 _3,720,070,016  356,331/567 3,363,738,449  97'337'000 34.56 
1Gitaeeee 2,638,496,956  1,099,791,915 3,738,288,871 336,273,444 —«-3,402'015.427 99027" 34.35 
rbys aa 2,662,175,713  1,168,208,609  3,830,384,322 420,236,612 -3,569,219'574 100,027, 35.44 


Nore.—The Director of the Mint made a revised estimate of the stock of gold coi: tima’ ; 
of ge in the United States and of gold coin in circulation has been peduiced. $135,000,000 1 2 the ficures poe para akc 


he Director of the Mint in 1910 made a revised estimate of the stock idiary si i : : 
revision, there was a reduction of $9,700,000, waht b's oped coin, and, as a consequence of such 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES 
RECEIPTS AND THEIR SOURCES, 1911-1915 


Source 


Customs revenue... 
Internal revenue. . . 
Miscellaneous (net). 


Total receipts, exclusive of postal....... 
Postal revenues 


Total receipts, including postal......... 


237,879,824 


1911 1912 
$314,497,071 $311,321,672 
322,529,201 321,612,200 
64,346,103 58,844,593 
701,372,375 691,778,465 
58,334,725 53,726,749 
759,707,100 ‘745,505,214 
246,744,016 


997,586,924 


———— 


992,249,230 | 1,014,131,606 


1913 1914 1915 


—_—_——_—— 


$318,89 1,396 $292,320,015 | $209,786,673 


344,416,965 380,041,007 415,669.646 
60,802,868 62,312,145 72,454,509 
724,111,230 734.673 167 697,910,828 

' 23,400,850 23,021,222 22,486,955 
747,512,080 757 694,389 720,397,783 
266,619,526 287 934,566 287,248,165 


a 


1,007 645,948 


1,045 628,955 


—————— SSeS 


DISBURSEMENTS AND THEIR OBJECTS, 1911—1915 


WerslAtive cis ss saves sss aeteeaeeiae 
Executive: 


Executive; Proper) asivisacle's cide ce ex vin’s 
SLE RAS Geta Oe chao eet Sere 


PA SMRCULEULE Soi hore sieaca sds sore ae ovste 


ndependent bureaus and offices : 
- District of Columbia........... ahdte obi 


Total Executives iis. 0 eles see 


Ordinary disbursements...... eS on 
Panama Canal disbursements.............. 
Public-debt disbursementsf........5......+ 


Total, exclusive of postal paid from 
DOstal TeVENUeS ers cisicra esis disse vaiw ais 
Postal revenues......... hveraes we emistne Ele ve 


Total disbursements, including postal... 


$ 13,344,838 


1911 1912 


734,603 923,979 
4,902,175 4,676,384 
87,718,816 88,558,324 
162,357,100 | 151,048,896 
120,728,786 | 136,389,660 
201,968,761 | 197,761,594 
1,812,594 3,461,232 
17,666,228 19,471,567 
18,503,443 14,466,998 
“1,373,589 ”15388,562 
25,555,974 2,388,838 
12/335,940 | » 12,959,542 
632,658,009 | 633,495,576 
8,135,151 8,328,437 
654,137,998 | 654,553,963 
37,063,515 35,327,371 
35,223,337 28,648,328 
726,424,850 | 718,529,662 
237,660,705 | 246,744,016 
964,085,555 | 965,273,678 


$ 12,729,950 


1913 1914 1915 
$ 13,291,813 13,468,828 13,577,399 
592,015 564,134 | ¢ 3,065,881 
4,978,380 5,253,912 4'908,607 
85,013,058 83,003,813 94°010,189 
162,607,913 175,759,874 175,188,627 
134,092,417 140,543,059 | 142'721,524 
217,775,366 | 216,311,438 | 21575872934 
3,196,710 2.236.202 8,531,466 
20,469,028 2272087141 29,131.112 
11,263,457 10,958'882 11,499,099 
3,347,380 3,768,904 3,783,612 
1,523,008 1,588,573 1,538,126 
2,878,326 3.232,180 5,738,774 
12,841,211 12,756,971 13,220,661. 
660,578,329 | 678,186,083 | 708,925,614 
8,900,564 8,599,579 8,396,746 
682,770,706 | 700,254,490 | 731,399,759 
41,741,258 34,826,942 29'187,042 
24,191,610 26,961,327 17/253,491 
748,703,706 | 762,042,759 | 1777.840,292 
262,108,875 | 283,558,103 | 278,248,165 


1,010,812,449 1,045 ,600,862 1,065,088,457 


*Department of Commerce and Labor prior to March 4, 1913, when the Department of Labor was created. ‘| 
tIssues of certificates and notes not affecting the cash in general fund are excluded from the public-debt figures in this statement. 
tIncludes $2 ,498.618 for relief etc., of American citizens in Europe. 


RECAPITULATION 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
i Edina 997,586,924 | $992,249,230 |$1,014,131,606 | 1,045,628,955 | 1,007,645,948 
ei a : #564088, 555 965,273,678 | 1,010,812,449 | 1,045,600,862 | 1,065,088,457 
Excess of Receipts........0+eessseeeeeeees 33,501,369 | 26,975,552 3,319,157 28,093 | (a) 57,442,509 
| Balance in general fund at close of fiscal year | $140,396,044 |. $167,371,596 | $170,690,753 | 161,612,616 | 104,170,106 
: ; a3 


(a) Excess of Disbursements _ 


% 
Yr, 
— 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS DUTIES - 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS DUTIES 
THE PRESENT TARIFF AND THE OLD COMPARED 
Showing the Main Changes 


Fo!lowing are the present tariff rates on articles of common use or of extensive importation, placed by the Underwood- Simmons 
Act of 1913 compared with the rates placed by the Payne- Aldrich Act of 1909, Amounts given in dollars and cents are specific 


and the percentages are ad valorem duties. 


PAYNE LAW PRESENT LAW 

Acids 

Oracler te cieteesteecietsTo:sierererecess erstels 8c; Ibi, sess saw eoa ee ID, 

PATS WOm Ns on eis nee ee oe ICy IDS eee 5c. Ib. 

lactic... (cont. over 40% by wet.) $6. Ibaeeieenae 1%c. lb. 

MALICE eeire ees ctaeinite oe be ee ok Cees eae ere 1%c. lb. 

ANIC VIG cavers eters crea sretoleteleelsiereiecctois 3c IbitG.foseee 2%. |b. 

EATEATIC H cnrvina ls ee see fia’s leis Bie ats «.csate SG. lbicscetsnetoeee. 1D) 
Agricultural Implements............- US Opaaeeca ste Free 
IN Hinata i ab Bes OnOnEoUp Aad Rios | onsineei toads eae Lae 
Albums, photograph, autograph, 

ae stamp and postcard.......... SO neta arenentions 25 
PAT COHOMs suey eset clare wistors ioe $2.60 gal $2.60 gal. 

MELDY OT WOOK lye seiier ce etnies LO To aheccineile sts Free 
Ale, porter, stout, and beer, bottled 

OL UR RED eres Mariel eee pre 45c. gal 45c. gal 
Tica iesiairty ten is Rica war ais sivleleegtistaturs 1 


shelled. 


plates, bars, etc 
Amber.........---% 
Ammonia, anhydrous 


carbonate of..... 
phosphate of . : e 
Aniline oil and Bales cnash MRO chet 2 I 
Antimony, OLE hes rhea ahs te Ai etoreimtoraueters 
Anvils, iron or steel............. 5 
Apples, peaches, pears............ ZOCADUN Seta 10c. bu. 
WAG Ears Of: ROSES cue tave sims oteiere ole «9+: -fereielor UNTER Grantees 20% 
Automobile bodies.............. Sells hO Wy Ne eevee mene 45% 
CHASSIS. Weise ee ec tele te ASO LOT eee 30% 
Anished parts Obsetnc. nor gecme aces. Petes aa 30% 
Automobiles, value under $2,000...... A AREA CBee Fahy 30% 
valuevover $2,000). 2.2005. Sse varsiscels BS9GS. cheers 45% 
Bags, baskets, belts, satchels, card 
cases, pocketbooks, portfolios 
leather) ie iehcarssie cs etatoe aries ete 4O%Gs wotewures ~..30% 


Bags, or sacks, made of plain woven 
fabrics, or single jute Mis not 


colored, etc........... 7-8¢. Ibs and 15% ccs. cies 10% 
Balsams, crude... .......0..seeeeeees EIre@\a% ics sfeieiorcte 10% 
Barley .<aibisies SF aitetshe emails tie vie te SOCuDUL came 15c. bu. 
i SU ge does onorsscoccaeocom $1.75 gal.. .......$1.75 gah 
BAGS WSDADEIESe ciste scien sicie icin sjecciete och BS Uocimiiare erestgeme 35% 
BEANS Ao rertre 315\slaveraysiars cis minpereetiolsisle'as ASc. (Dulas sees 25c. bu. 
Beans and peas, prepared......... Dich l bese sae 1c. lb. 
Beef, veal, lant pork (fresh)....... 1360. Ibi Sse eae Free 
Beets, Sugar (Seed) Psion teens EF 


Berries, in natural state 
Bibles. . 
Bicycles. 


IPO CKINN suatcrsieite mcr ctiis sekeaciniciee sicpircs 
Blankets, wool... .33c. lb. and 8 average 25% 
BIAStine ApS weers elaislerneielsictete $2.25 per M..... $1.00 per M 
OMS prod cceh Sroeteor ores these ual tates c pisvarerabetons DS Gyre 15% 
Boots and shoes of cattle skin......... 10% nade ese Free 
MBOTAX, TEANCU sic ie care cM ibicts cel aiaeivayels 2c. Ib... 1-8c. Ib. 
Brandy taser scare eee awe faa $2.60 gal $2.60 gal. 
Bread ubisemitecne occ ect eee eres 20%, ose Sh cto Free 
Briar root and similar wood Weaver LAN Oe 10% 
[Brooms serene ee ate tale gine)! Oe eaneee 15% 
Brushes, feather dusters, and hair 
Pencils Paes eis Acne sos Sa ee aes 40% ee ee ees 35% 
iy reel ae Re Rate oatce tosicine 15; buse.ccne aes Free 
Rs Sealer rin CRO ARE art oe 25% = thee Tee’ 
Butter and its substitutes........... Wbsecse nae 2%c. lb. 
MDDARES Ss) utclasnonte cracterctelattomenem + ZCV:CAs < helnasise eae 15% 


*w. o. 20c. Ib. 


The abbreviation “n.s. p. f.”. means “not specially provided for.” 


PAYNE LAW PRESENT LAW 


Cafteinins onc citeie tind } teaerGnv one PAY Kore Sr a a $1.00 lb. 
Calomel se, cate he ae Rano eee Sey Ree eee) ©, Pe 15% 
Camphorwerudéiaarse hen ne is ties PPE. aniieak cose ic iD: 
Fehtied .j 58s sme tote nite ewe aeene G6cibsicnee eas 5c. Ib. 
Carbons Fa flaming arc lamps.\....-.-.....-+-.2+-.-.- 30% 
BE NTA NPs 20% 
eee 
Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, 
and Chenille...... 60ciisq. yd. and. 40%... aceuc asks 35% 
Brussels. } ....... +.) 44c. sq. yd. and 40%. :.......... 25% 
tapestry Brussels....28c. sq. yd. and 40%............ 20% 
velvet and tapestry. .40c. sq. yd. and 40%............ 30% 


woven whole and Oriental, Ber- 
lin, Axminster, Aubusson, and 


similar rugs 10c. sq. ft. and 40%... ..-...000000ees 50 
Cartridges and shells, empty.......... 30% 
Cash repisterste tees. chiciictcce tere 30% 
Castor beans2t 331.5 cc seistese- sp ales 25c. bu. 
Cattle not one year old...... $2.00 per head 
not worth over $14 head...... $3.75 head. 


worth over $14 head 274% 
Cement, Portland and hydraulic. 8c. 100 Ib. 
Chalk, ground. . 1c. Ib. 
Chamois skins 


Cheese and its substitutes bs Aastaptere cai 20% 

hloroformi tise ae sen teeiene ; Puree 4 ey toy 
Chocolate, sweetened, worth over ‘ 

Tota | oyesaa ein ca ae ae oe eee Be DO Toate ate +0825 % 

worth over 24c. and not over 

Rech sont oo One aee 5c. Ib. and 10%. tet eeraeerlbe 
Cider sn ceiciericne Sacer ions Scugal oe eee 2c, gal. 
Cigars, cigarettes, and all kinds of 

ICHELGOES iran inverstaleie nretaieiete $4.50 Ib. & 25% $4.50 Ib. ane 
Cittnamon: chejs oie = eiefarepainrcustayetcfacctets Freee ee 
China sclayia2ecscinccataceveeene S250 stone sens 9128 We 

manufactured .-.c1.50 niche vee sieve « $2.00 ton........ $1.00 ton 

unmanufactured.............. $1.00'ton’...%... 5. 50c. ton 
Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven, 

and manufactures chiefly of wool. 

ING 52 Babs 

(valued not over 40c. Ib. ) 336) Wh: 86 50 (Gemureeieinene an 
Clovesiitaikajsas avec bcsmieie eave at cat ECE Meerree a S 
ct Dasani and shale. Sia. olde tare ASG) tonty..f mere nseuns 

oal tar-dyesissna.. wae ecient 30%..£5c. per lb, & 30%, 
Coalitar products; se ee ecee nee {Free are 
Coca exe See Milta hie sat ete ey Scully craeaheeee 10c. Jb, 


BEES ea Sree atte td pceate marion 2.60 
Cornmeal Geter eae one "ae ee ae ee aah vn 
Cotton bagging, gunny cloth, etc. 6-10c, sq. yd 
Cottoni waste -s/22 trae seen ae Free... 
Court-Plasters: A. smenyae eine sn teed 25% 
@Cranberties: wickets wee eteas ee 25% 
rayons, charcoal iste: en cnaenn nee 30% 
Creat; fresh Ss habeme cee ae a A 3 
Bae bp $75 or under. 15%. 
LIETELLES) i> ate) in itieas vera Rieke aa 2c. nesiatahe ale /e . 
Curtains, table covers, cotton tapes- ise fe ib 
tries, and Jacquard upholstery : 
BOOGS + wi... stone sere SR acs cnhgapee SOG Sa xieceee'e 35% 


t Gvorth 20c. 1b. or less. ) ¢ Revenue act Sept. 5, 1916 
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Damasks and woven articles of flax, 
hemp). tamies ten and eascct sees So Sika wine 35% 
IAtES Seaiiairscmtna di aiaaes Kis cee oa Lelia Gans 1c. Ib. 
Demijohns and Carboys............. bon | 9 peat Att eh naa 30% 
iamonds, cut DUE MOE SetHs sass Giese LOB Siete ++-20% 

and other Precious stones in the 
FOU EN Satrcgr eter eaee ct istoncsccie mens ee EGG Lee cnet ohare - 10% 


Dice, dominoes, checkers, ilies 


other eggs 


Emery wheels, paper and files. Sy Ay AOR necks 20% 
MER PAVIN TS Wer nose teed oars CS TGR Deaieicae mY 
IBEEHHLES A nib eis ote More voto nae ene aials DOV aca tosetoe pease 
Fans, all kinds except palm........... DOT celeb ereete 50% 
Feathers, artificial leaves, flowers, etc. .60%............ 60% 
Feathers and downs, dressed........-. COE iwcrerecersratererere 40% 
MOLE CECSSOC a havoito veneer enh chothate artes: CO Tavern scniela staat 20% 
PSLerSia Sinn besnckos Mare eee heltts sie a lee 2IACH IDL As sre Roel 2c. Ib. 
Filberts, Rob Shelled | ivirccrerciecieteacie SCL Ib esata 2c. lb. 
SHOR GCE ag cravacteriergotticnctyevssal bie eneteete See ees ce 4c. lb. 
PLES eta tece ebinielatt cle eerie 53c. doz. average. .........-. 25% 
Rr[Pem bw bes. cerca sree etecdis ie /crsyanecsre overs icyavstalareteveamsteee 30% 
aRGmricks 21AZEd ins aeiane teen cakes ec GOH aeeee ete 15% 
RIN PIAZE totais telesmare srawieinivince ee SL-25' toda: areewi vie tence 10% 
HSIPECTACKETS\5.5 cverase steve cverrnescnaie: vioreis we Bch bie .deneses Ib 
Fishhooks, rods, tackle, except lines, 
nets and seineS.....2..+.sc+ceecees 5 
Flax, arpa er cone eed eed Ib 
mot shackled, ayhir. Gan aioe teen on 
LOW, Cette cc ction Sao NE Here 
WOT aL AWVALCTS . so ares signe ea Selon hog 20% 
Pormaldebyde.. o.oo vies 0 tipeorenss i 
Bruit. evaporated .o: sleccags ses esis 2 
Fuller’s earth....... Bra onentey neyerne 
manufactured... pela ae 
Furs dressed on skin......... 
Furs and fur skins, not dressed 
Game. DITdS.. Kye viesa vcs o:2 +b stene 
ASIA TCLGS Goat's grstorel suai ctnaiereaiaieler A o\avoror 
Gelatin (not over 10c. Ib. ee Shae 
Ginger ale and soda water ‘in % 
DIES pavcakvlsle ww eterna ovtual orepo sles USGA GOZN were ieee 12c. doz. 
Glass, OUTLES cnevovere mien tcteten hatetaiee racine GO atiwarnnicee aie 45% 
manufactures of N. S. P. Baten Bo Coreneeucre ts 30% 


unpolished, cylinder, | crown and 
common ‘window, pieces not ex- 


ceeding 150 sq. in. 
(worth over 134c. Ib.) 1 3-8c. Ib........ . .7-8c. Ib. 
above 150, not exceeding 384 sq. in. 
(worth over 13c. lb.) 1 7-8c. Ib........... lc. Ib. 


above 384, not exceeding 720 sq. in. 


(worth over 2 1-8c. Ib.) 2 3-8c. Ib.. .:1 1-8c. Ib. 


above ae not exceeds ae ade in.234c. Ibe Ree 1c. lb. 
pe 864, not exceeding sq. 
Bees hee eens Ree eae A%6e. Ib. 
bos 1200, not exceeding 2400 sq. 
“BT RRBAICEE PF Se a he Weraces.+ 51 7-8c. Ib. 
above 2400 sq. in............65 AACSB ictteacieas 2c. Ib. 
polished, cylinder and crown glass, © 
pieces not exceeding 384 sq. in. 
4c. sq. ft.. 3c. sq. ft 


: above 384, not exceeding 720 oe as 


GriBQs fbi 5 waco. o4C.8q- ft 
. above 720, not exceeding 1440 o in. 
; 12c. sq. ER earth sq. ft. 
eure ee sq. in..... ae ‘ Sc. sq. ft.. ..10c. sq. ft. 
ished plate, pieces not exceed- 
ting BS425q¢ WN ee earnaicy a sratais’ 106. Sq. 86.03 ,03.41515,- 6c. sq. ft. 
above 384, not exceeding Ey Sq. Ins) 

12 340./sqh foc. <a.0 ee 8c. sq. ft. 
above 720 sq. in.........-. 22 Mc. sq. ft...... ead2ce sq ft. 
rin ig late (weighing 100 Ibs. per 100 

tt. ct _ pieces not exceeding 

384 sq oe See sq. ft.....,.. 4c. sq. ft 
Mb “hot excee i sq. in. 

prove “ts ng TMSKSd. tis, eee 1c: sq. ft. 


above 720 sq. in... +++ +++++- L340x'aq. ft... . s0 - 1c. sq. ft. 


PAYNE LAW 
Glass, silvered and looking-glass plates, 


over 144 sq. in. and not over 384 sq, in. 


Licsisq. -ftawaerters ee 7c. sq. ft. 
above 384 sq. in. and not over 720 sq. in. : 

13c. sq. ft. 9c. sq. ft. 
peeve 720 sq. HOR ialeccsiee ZOGWSQs) Ivor nears 13c. ae ft. 


Grapes in packages............. 25c. cu. ihe 25c. cu. ft 
Grindstones lets wet setacati ors $17 5:ton. ccc $1.50 ton 
Golnara bic .55 sea anes anne Pree's ssf onsets Xe. lb 
Gunpowder and Explosives. Value 
OVER Z0G Ibs Cat. ccasraveratcraien sat 46. Ib.s shasta ne ae Free 
value 20c. |b. or less Panraaro waa aercen ZR IDs oe lee Free 
air, drawn, human...........0.008. LOU Gave oe 20% 
mee en = ; bivtamaavheherenmnecte Bree. oss Bem 10% 
airclot rinoline)\, geist. eyeiewtere SC. Sai ydie ween 6c. sq. yd. 
Handkerchiefs of flax, hemp, etc., ay say) 
Hemistitched vanessa ee SD Yorsiererayeveve wang 40% 
flax, hemp, etc., not kemmed........ IO insrececlan teen 35% 
silk, or mufilers, hemstitched)!s.. 3i./,1 160% .\s. uaecron es 50% 
Harness and saddlery................ Sy Ae Onec tetratta te Free 
Hay AGES rasa aa naicicant ae animes $4.00 ton........ $2.00 ton 
Heme: not hackled............. $22.50 ton yen nt asked Free 
MACk led week acerca a newleretenrs es 00 bes BE Se i Free 
FAGIAEY 24 cn Crips este to ae we cle hte wee UC Alen nice 10c. gal. 
Hooks and eyes, metallic. ..... ie x ey aa vatarcncrestien 15% 
Horn manufactures £0 i5i.).<cs tec a nare Be ering ds a5 20% 
Horses and mules, worth $150.00 
ahead orless. nics. hes.cxss $30.00 a head........... 10% 
worth over $150.00 a head.......... PAAR 10% 
NUKE: syare nina toverwis ais ina $l, won y25o% 15% 
Instruments, Surveying. 45%, .25% 
Todine.... 20c. Ib.. ... Free 
Todoform. Saifioallens edocs lb, 
ARON: DAL sv raesocsnatele wane Wie entanos 6-106... 1b... ates 5% 
beams and other structural shapes 
ofiron or steel... 5.5 oc cece ens $=106. Ibortetin ean ee 10% 
boiler plate (value 8-10c. Ib, or less) 3- 10crlb.et a ae Sosa 
(GLO sasha cto echt eecta ale oreleisnaevenes t= TSE. COME cre cis retictenetee Free 
DUR rs votes ure cl anaielshetete(s aise talereters $2.50) ton saccote emacs Free 
SCEaD 1 -peneralrisvonerars Oat wah torets $1500) tonaires-tecr ete Free 
Sheet serrata versa acaava melons or G=LOCA Disses stores 12% 
tubes, pipes and flues.............. 30 Gears erated 20% 
Iron or steel bands....... scinecmins B-106. Ibi cisco 10% 
LES Sansa las eee ate FOS ONO 1 0-85 bis ectoclenie 10% 
Sine 1HSS: ahsre, 4 svaveroieersrsl eresSieiesese!scsce a ets 25 Gor..« scrarersaveatee 25% 
Ivory or vegetable ivory manufac- 
tates) eat a oaeacs onseasian he Dewees S35 Minis aise sacs 35% 
Ivory tusks, natural state............. WPCC « (o wra-n raters 20% 
Follies; allkinds jae anions, aeesoe eee SS dst 20% 
Jewelry........ BRR OHC Ente ent nies 60% 5 sicieretolerarcteters 60% 
Patra nM voc 0-m eotua ehat aia Groarea els cs, Cy AS eek 60% 
Lead bullion si drags or pigs. ee =OGs IDs tte tie Riwchs 25% 
nitrate offs, scabies reas geas DACA MD nce testcase 1c. lb. 
shéétantanc cts pion eaahe ASE a adorn Gaanc qe 25% 
Henses:, ZIASS. <eis oie oicte'e ale a4 aa ale aje's's AS iar woe iy tetera carats 25% 
Licorice, ExtTAGESOL. Asta ieo ss tires DAC HADES coe eteleteee 1c. tb. 
Witne oc es ie i tiwarmte igloos tole sta. Ser 100 [bss <2 s1-,ste ae aie 5% 
Linoleum over 9 ft. wide. .12c. BON VO AGC S 91s io aerate 30% 
Linotype machines.» ........-.--..+5 30UGnbeemiaanees ree 
Eumber) Sawed....\< wiste.ai-.0.0 010/00, $1.25 M. ft..... sive fairer Free 
WMdcaroniiacstearieies sth asisleacert' $386 bays, opeteatte vic, Ib. 
Magnesia, carbone a ees aaN: OC IDE yesh tole 1%c. lb. 
hogany and other cabinet woods, 
cane ie 3% 10% 
Malt, barléy.oe a uataton ses het . bu. 


Marble, eee over 2” thick 


Masks)... tt oes a oa Slsie Se SCeee ee 
ete in boxes containing 100 or 
SRN ARE eid tent a) vie rmieiR 6c. gross. . 


les 
not in ‘boxes of 100 or less... .34c- per M 


PRESENT LAW 


and other smoking articl Bini iiss OU TGs.csivsnarmeu sO To 
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WMatoness WIG cy c's taxis arraictelcect ht hy Aone epee erat 25% Plaster of Paris manufacturer......... bly AL aes Me 25% 
IMICEOSCOPES <2 \ccise ve ee ieee ghee 1 Ae ae 25% Plasters, healing or curative.......... IA AB INE GAC Ghes 15% 
Milk, condensed. ..............20-- Qos lbspacas eae Free Plates, san engraved, stereotype BS 
fresh in Sea et cae eaenie Qe; waled Sa Semedins Free and electrotype............-e00- 20 Goi ececichelsieye 15% 
Mineral waters pint or less...... 20c. doz. ....-...10c. doz. stone, lithographic. asi)... 5 / 2 cieiye SOG isis ceieibic uns 25% 
Molasses (average) dutiable. To Platinumy Waresisplies es cite ov dies es BS icerertesiss eats 50% 
May 1519162902 gic ee omer Se: gal. 7! ths. eeays .2%c. gal. Playing cards........... ce, pack RV 20%: aioe sisriste siete 60% 
After: Mayity 1916 crest told uleiscns os art Eon EAE Free Porch and window blinds af ar bs BEC BS itd Grits: distaiae 20% 
Morphimee skviccme ete cepitaieercisis $1.50 oz..........$3.00 0z. Potash, bichromate of............ 2346; WDicveternarentels Ya. |b. 
Motorcycles, 05. 0iiv esse scene re sees B5 Gc eae aoe 25% Potatoes ci eee See ae 25. Dilsawiewsines tees Free 
Musical instruments, pianoforte ac- from countries imposing duty on 
tions and metal strings for same..... PL ARR OE Ae ar 35% American potatoes...........- Be. buses 2 swe hse 
Mustards cncchiren tahun nck twas 10c A bier tatetick 6c. Ib. Realy, PFeserved ss). .cie. sie visloolee SCID Ss aeiawe 
Nets and nettings.........-........- GOUG cies .---60% ives: Fates A eee ee p's MSCMBDE a eevee 
Nickel sheets or strips..............- 35 Tay uarapreensets 20% Powders. bleaching .0.4. ds. ba pI ee | a eal Se pads 
WATES erie hepa e Reine vdlensialdiaie ede bi yy ASCE erates 20% lishing PPO Set ea Meee Se 25% 
Nippers and pliers.....+..... 8c. Ib. & 40% rasan 30% Printing presses sic see cee ea wane 30% 
Nutmegs, unground................. Frees sie ois 1c. lb. Prints, lithographic not over 8-1000” 
Oatmeal and rolled oats............ 1c. be '30c. per 100 lbs. __ thick. Sec sila ah oie Bala Son wees? Oc. Mbsticrrtelege ane ve 
Oathiiees so init aderousianes Rte ASG Bueare sien aes 6c: buy -“Prunes 2s iis,, hein poet aoa 26. Dats ctevoeeeeee r 
Oils Castors ee ty cen oot s treat SSC. Bally ccahinahrs 12c. gal. Quicksilver...... RAlaa listers tei ney Uf ie |S ee rN A 
Flaxseed and linseed............ See galernseesean 10c. gal. Quill manufactures..............6.-. 35% 
olive in bottles less than 5 gal. Quilts of down and down goods....... 60% 
APACHE Yee cr fhttratoie ie isis cre okt ete Ocispalsccetercar 30c. gal. Quinces, cherries, plums........... 25C. Dit; rotten 
other olives odie Oris sk a ke ele pied 40c5 galucaibs-n. see 20c;, gal. Raising ic: 55 ete ents we acre d crore 2366. TBs Eee ican 
Oilcloths for floors. .(9ft. wide or Reeds, chair cane and rattan......... 10% - 
less) Oolisds yds Wo 15 ora, cee 20% Ribbons, hatbands, tassels, garters, 
CMIONS Sars aie lee SIAN ek a ooking hOCL DUS. 2609 aes 20c. bu. suspenders, etc., fi A eR eA 5 
Onyx, -roughisdes tennessee sion 65c. cu. ft........50c. cu. ft velvet and plush...... $1.75 Ib. average 
Opera and field glasses............... WS Se aies eeting So Rice. cleaned Gear cae ene s 20: Ibi 3, cies 
Oprim: Crides sakuriene cram ts SL SOUD arcane $3.00 lb. TnCleaned 2isi, si. ss.iceier tiers ocasete «lone 1%. lb. 
Gried see Cee cee lid steemre eres $2.00. Ib. ones. $4.00 lb. Rubber, India, manufactures known 
BMOKWIE Toate selene Wiens eaten Prohibited....... Prohibited as druggists’ goods ....:......... 5% 
Paints, abe! COlOES iid. ficaaan eae SOG se iricleiete rte 20% India, manufactures and gutta 
HATE ails aba ave cu he Stee Gaateenten SS Yon dacten een 15% ercha(NyS: PoE) saan neces ie 5% 
Paintings, oil or water colors, pas- Spechariy sri pinis ars eicteticies ceiictel aleve Gacelbi toeeniss 
tels, pen and ink drawings.......... 15% sista eee cs 15% Salety: fuses! Woche Bice ote nee 
Paper, copying, stereotype, tissue, SENT ON Sema Sao ouhuncoe apotac aan se Fre 
crepe, pottery, etc....... SCs MO OC AS sinreteinrctaie gerne 30% Salt in bags and packages...... 11c. 100 Ibs. thi Mian Correa beers 
parchrmientih estas cat os pc GMb ih 10%. ine cateeate 25 Sous Salts, Epsom. an neeiad dee tathneele -5c. 
photographic............. 3c, Ib. & 10%. ........44. 25%) Rochelle ice Seine oe kiss sorte nee 3c. 1 
pressboards or press... .......+004. 39/Yow cereiateyecsioteter® 25% Saws, Circulars, arelaee /aiticcysjaiireeieeinteyes 20%... 
printing, size unsized, etc., Pi vleciota ae cists 5c. per linear foot. .. 
value over Senibanciuad werk: a Ae Loe, tee Nits, ate TOG -Arag so hiiins ss ope 6c. per linear aon 4 
AGEL: OCs LDawete hotter rim ehasis Pecylibietienccswcmiew ae 15% hand atid ‘other 2. 2.2 noah asa ne sh 
BUTI CE COR EER ie pi are dieenmes <1s3 Sealing ws seine nase 35% _ steel band.......... 5c. per lb. and 20%, 6 
wrapping, with decorated eae. ARSC ADS viaswlersins ...25% Sculptures, professional productions ; 
wae letter, note, drawin otisculptors only ic. himetine cece Coreen pts ato Free 
a ledger and bond. . .3c. ’b. & ae Rite nate eats 25% Seeds: beet iia hse ctiliedeceeeeetete bse 3c. Ib, 
Paper hangings with paper back.......25%,.. eae cabbage and kale.......... Es ol] . 6c. Ib, 
Papier-miché manufactures. ... eggplant and pepper......... val 10c. Ib. 
Peanuts, shelled.......... flaxseed) sedis patentee er 25c. bu. 20c. bu 
unshelled.......4... radish and turnip ata t a 4c. Ib. 3c. Ib. 
Pearl, mother of, and shell manu- Sewing machines........ eeOU vate . Free 
factures Ce SECA on Ee aise Sheep over 1 year old.... .$1.50 head. . . Free 
Peas in cartons. not 1 year old..... ..75c. head... ...Free 
green or dried. irigles Five cies ..50c. M.. ...Free 
Split ee ueaoas i Shells, engraved, etc................. Kor aaee., 25% 
Pencils, lead, of paper or wood. 45c. gr. & 25%. Shirts, collars und cufis of cotton 
Slate sana: tern ieee s (wood covered) 35%. 45¢1doz: Ot. 159 ps eects 30% 
Pens fountains, <cac swe en eae 30%. wholly and partly linen. .40c. doz. & 20%. ....0...... 30% 
BOld = ee yb. e nz pine ee aot ad tie 25%. ilk, partially manufactured from 
Pepper, black and white, scars .Free.. Nance OF, WABLEs «ts con's sjeanciae SSCHID Setar ates ok 20c. Ib. 
Percussion Caps... i FFs seis. o.c ae ees CO A ae aca A wate ORS rieenicia sccine cea ociin ia Se. Ibi. cies 20-39% 
Perfumery alco- — Silver 1 leaf. . 10c. 100 eaves: elo eRe She 130% 
BOM eee e teat: . -60c. lb. & 50% WALES sian! occa On niegtente Bink te cies Heicior -..50% 
Pewter wares 45%. Slates and manufactures of. 0620 Yo he-an tetsu 10% 
Phonographs, gaps 145%. . Soap, castile....... De. Vbse i vw 25 10% 
Photographic dry plates.......... 25% medicinal toilet 9 20G. Tbe iss een ee teat 20% k 
_ _ film negatives for moving pictures. . .25% peers HOUSES: or tant ce a estes 50% esos she 30 
Photographs. ...... % others; sick sae teagan 2D sate Rea A 
Pickles ‘and! sauces: sa Pals wie ule wcletcie 5 Soda, Tbicatbonate OF. oi yen MeO 5-86, Ibias be ie Ib. 
Pineapples in bulk. . Caustio ns. Set iis nat ees eae ee Tac. Wi ca eeetes Ye. 1 
not in bulk... crystal Sr hetae OLE A Geediek Xe. lb -1-8c, Ib. 
in own juice Nitrate Gels woah woes, eee oe 20. IDs. sakes Yc. lb 
Pins, including hair, ha REE RRL TEM ME GPE METAL: 1-6c. Iki 5. vee +1-8¢. Ib 
Pipe, cast iron Spectacles and See ASc. doz. & 20%............35% 
meerschaum, crude..........-..... Te Sponges 9 ole bea vic es ves ewbe 0) Byake..wln\ eet 'e DOG beets 0 % 
tobacco, and bowls, of clay. manufactures of...........0.00.0., BOG conv a6 Oe 
of other material, cigarette books Steam engines, locomotives........... BOT einai 15% 
tobacco pouches, cigarette paper Steel, loners alae nee 40%... 2.255005 520% 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS DUTIES 


= 


; PAYNE LAW 
Sticks and canes, .3.,..<32esdes.) oes: Fie See 30%, 
Stockings) cotton...0. Si. 666s. ccc, Caine gene a ‘20% 


Bionesdresstd dew ernest Ce 

freestone, granite, sandstone, and re: Pane ect a3% 

other building or monument 

stone not dressed............ 10c. cu. ft........3¢. cu. ft. 
DURAWA Shen Sele SRaiessae tame 1.50 ton. -...50c. ton 
Sugar, not above 75 degrees, 95-100c. Ib... ... -75-100c. Ib. 


Other degrees of quality receive 
a proportionate rate. 
candy and confectionery worth 
AS. Wor oress stelle 4c. I b& 15%. «icles siesins 20s LD; 


candy and confectionery worth 
over t5e51bs2 So e.c. He SOS aac. Rang Ve 
CANC te onisies Liars eicis emaityeiciasiaela ta FLU AAA ecotncs Mee 
grape or glucose... 2. sce e eee ‘Te. Tb.........1 1-8c. lb. 
Wa Mle ais. vosacd ae essre Baeia en BO TBS cre wietuata ace 3c. Ib. 
Sumac; extractsiOf. 555 ss cs.se oe sins 5-8c. Ib... ..3-8c. Ib. 
halchina power... clk pcan simain eco eee tie CU Re SAR ore 15% 
artar, cream Of. 3 <.4.<.08%>ss% sare DEr Lees oiccle sob SCu ID» 
BUCIESCODES -c'oinivj Sole seer'sin se io alate sete AS Toten cvieca tele 25% 
ebileimantels; tcc ices o.c.s15 stews ise GWyARearn aeons 30% 
Tiles, ornamented. .8c. sq. ft. to 10c. sq. ft. 
3 \ BENE CE25S Gide scchaCr sd. ter 
plain exceeding 2 sq. in. in size..4c. sq. ft....... 1c. sq. ft. 
PEInSel' WALe occ Nieis3 3 tis oo eta e es ale ee. SEM ID asin Hee 6 
Tobacco snuff and snuff flour....... 55c. Ib 3 55c. Ib. 
BELAD -payencitis sca ctreisiacerpierd Vipiareie sve SC. Dens ether oes tbr 
wrapper, stemmed.......,..... S250 1bE wis ste ine $2.50 Ib. 


wrapper and filler, unstemmed.. .$1.85 lb......... 
Tools, machine 30%. 
Toothpicks......... vous .2c, per M & 15%... 
Towels, quilts, blankets, mops, 

Sheets, etc., COtton. ......ceeeee. 


Beas Shon coca Ps Gonvooan aya 


seeeeee 


125% 
5 MSGaosnbcceyae.25% 
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PAYNE LAW PRESENT LAW 

pLYDO Mittal cone eM ne 
Procntien ewe esr eret Ek ene 
Umbrellas, parasols, etc., not paper, 

lace or embroidered................ OC vraece piviesoo Vo 
Utensils, table, kitchen and hospital 40 %iasiere a 25% 
Vanilla beandyic32Goigsnescece,.. Free st. test 30c. 1b, 
Mattnishes\ rire nie Ue ee ane 25%... Sete 10% 

egetables, cut or pickled............ 40% wieleec Lae 25% 
aoe, plushes, chenilles or other ae 

pile‘fabriessi). on asta 2a ibvaverapesaics cece ane 
Vermuth and still wine containing eae ae 
ye 14% alcohol or less....... 45crgal sc eceeewee 45c, gal. 

INE RAT (erases pratece ceribtalvaeeiria oaltter Urey Balitce osc . gal. 
Walnuts, shelled................. ras Wem slaslewet ob 

MOC SHELEd iret ate SColDss neamateey 2c. Ib 
Watch cases and parts............... SOT Gs restate Oneal 30% 
Watch and clock jewels.............. LOVor-o siete oes 10% 

movements........... $1.35 each average, .........-. 30% 


Whalebone, manufactures 
Whedts sate oie ihe paths Sak re 


not over 


GOGIID meter tere item 27 Y4c. Ib. & 35%. ....00002+ 018% 
Zinc in blocks or pigs and zinc dust. 1 3-8c. 1h. draivepeitce Mere 15% 
in SheStS sMis ses c/ac pal aret insicvoe 1 Ss8cclb i keaee neces 15% 
WALES 2! sila Sia, b'd sialon agree, esi ccavaleteret Cy ARC Pac Keer | 20% 


SYNOPSIS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION SINCE 1888 


Mills Bill—Presented to 50th congress during Cleveland’s 
first administration: provided for free lumber and wool, reduc- 
tion on pig iron and abolition’of specific duties on cotton; passed 
by house July 21, 1888, by vote of 162 to 149, but failed in 
senate; house democratic, senate republican. 

McKinley Bill—-Passed by 5ist congress during Benjamin 
Harrison’s administration; became law Oct. 6; 1890; high 
protective measure, though remitting duties on sugar and 
providing for reciprocity treaties; both houses of congress re- 


publican. 
Wilson Bill—Passed by 53d congress during Cleveland’s 
second administration; became law Aug. 17, 1894, without the 
resident’s signature; both houses democratic; measure reduced 
vig in some cases and made additions to free list, notably 
wool. 
Dingley Bill—Passed by 54th congress during McKinley’s 
administration; approved July 24, 1897; passed by house 205 
yeas to 122 nays, 27 members not voting; passed by senate 


_ 38 yeas to 28 nays, 23 not voting; house contained 206 re- 


FULLER’S EARTH 


Fuller’s earth was discovered in Florida in 1893 through mere 
accident. An effort was made to burn brick on the property of 


the Owl Cigar Co., near Quincy; the effort failed, but an em- 


ployee of the company called attention to the close resemblance 
of the clay used to the German fuller’s earth. Florida is now the 


- leading State in the production of fuller’s earth. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT LIMESTONE 


A ton of absolutely pure limestone would burn to a little over 
half its weight of lime, or about 1,120 pounds, which, counting 
80 pounds to a bushel, would give 14 bushels of lime to a ton. 


_. The weight of the burned product, however, generally averages 


more than this, owing to impurities in the limestone and also 
because in ordinary kilns the combustion is not complete enough 
to drive off all the carbon dioxide. 


publicans and 134 democrats and senate 46 republicans and 
34 democrats: measure raised rates to produce more revenue, 
but was similar in many respects to the McKinley act. 

Payne-Aldrich Bill—Passed at extra session of 61st congress 
in first year of President William H. Taft’s administration: 
approved Aug. 5, 1909: passed the house by a vote of 217 to 161. 
and the senate by a vote of 45 to 34. The conference vote in the 
house was 195 yeas to 183 nays, twenty republicans voting in 
the negative and two democrats in the affirmative. In the 
senate the vote on the final conference report was 47 to 31, 
seven republicans voting against it. In general the revision of 
the Dingley act was in the direction of lower duties, but there 
were some increases. 

Underwood-Simmons Bill—Passed by 63d congress at extra 
session called immediately after President Wilson’s inauguration 
in 1913; house and senate democratic. The bill made many re- 
ductions in the tariff duties as fixed by the Payne-Aldrich law 
and placed numerous articles on the free list. It also contained 
a section establishing a tax on incomes. ; 


A cubic foot of limestone averages in weight from 145 to 
175 pounds, which would make a ton of limestone contain from 


11 to 14 cubic feet. 


A CURIOUS MINERAL 


Perhaps the most curious mineral found in the United States 
is staurolite, otherwise known as the “fairy stone.” This is an 
iron-aluminum silicate found only in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, the reddish-brown and brownish-black crystals occurring 
in well-defined single and double crosses. There is some com- 
mercial demand for the crosses as curios, which are worn as 
watch charms or on chains in the manner of a locket or lava- 
liere—a demand perhaps stimulated by the quaint legend which 
is told of their origin; the fairies living in the caves of the moun- 
tains, on hearing the sad tidings of the death of Christ, fashioned 


these crosses as mementos of Him. 


requested a receipt therefor will be given on a form furnished 
: r. Such matter, however, may not be sent by 
registered mail without prepayment of the registry fee. 
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POSTAL REGULATIONS 
DOMESTIC MATL 
by the sender. 
Tirst Class Matter (Letters, etc.)..........+- +..2C, an ounce 
Postal Cards riers (sce aie Gels aicersicks cis aie sre ustslw alee are 1c. each 


Third Class (Circulars and Misc. Printed Matter) 
1c. for 2 ounces 


Fourth Class (Merchandise) (See Parcel Post) 
Special rate determined by zones 


Domestic postage rates apply to all mail transmitted between 
oints in the United States and its possessions, to and from the 

Bnited States postal agency at Shanghai, to United States navy 
men in our Naval Hospital at Yokohama; to letters only ad- 
dressed to Great Britain, Ireland, Newfoundland, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Guiana British Honduras, Leeward Islands; 
Dutch West Indies including Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, 
St. Eustatius, St. Martins; letters to Germany via steamers 
sailing to Germany ports direct. With certain exceptions 
domestic rates apply to mail addressed to Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico and the Republic of Panama. 

Prepayment of postage is required. 

Letiers and reading matter for the blind are transmissible under 
certain conditions at special rates, which may be ascertained 
from the postmaster. 

Husband or wife. Neither husband nor wife can control the 
delivery of mail addressed to the other against the wishes of 
the one to whom it is addressed. In the absence of instructions 
to the contrary, the wife’s letters will be placed in the husband’s 
box and delivered to him with his letters, unless they be known 
to live separately. 

Minors. The delivery of mail addressed to a minor is sub- 
ject to the orders of the parent or guardian upon whom the 
minor is dependent. 

Lists of Names or Other Information. Postmasters and all 
others in the postal service are forbidden to furnish lists of 
names of persons receiving mail at their offices or give informa- 
tion as to the addresses, character, or standing of patrons. 

Unmailable matter includes all matter having defective ad- 
dress, overweight or oversize, harmful in its nature, poisonous, 
explosive, inflammable, obscene, intended for indecent or im- 
moral purpose, tending to incite arson or murder; bearing on 
outside cover defamatory, dunning or indecent language; un- 
prepaid; concerning lotteries or for the pace of obtaining 
money under false pretenses; preduciss a bad odor; unwrapped 
post cards bearing particles of mica, glass, tinsel or similar sub- 
stances; game killed or offered for mailing in violation of law, 

_meat without certificate of inspection or exemption, nursery 
stock without certificate. of inspection; live animals, fowls, in- 
sects, reptiles, intoxicating liquors. 

Postage stamps are issued in 1, 2,3, 4,5,6,7,8,9, 10,11, 12,15, 
20, 30, 50-cent and i-d 
special delivery. In smaller post-offices only those for which 
there is a demand are kept on sale. Stamps are issued in per- 
forated or unperforated sheets, in coils of 500 and 1,000 per- 
forated or unperforated, in books, and embossed on envelopes. 
When stamps are.so affixed to mail that one overlies the other, 
concealing part of its surface, the covered stamp is not taken 
into account in prepayment. 

Postal cards are issued singly, and in sheets for printing pur- 
poses; there are also reply postal cards, and international 
postal cards. | 

Stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers are issued by the 
Post-Otfice Department. fs 

Perforating of Stamps. For the purpose of identification only, 
and not for advertising, postage stamps may be punctured cr 

erforated with letters, numerals, or other marks or devices, 
But the puncture or perforations shall not exceed 1-32 inch in 
diameter and the whole space occupied by the identification 
device shall not exceed %-inch square. 

Redemption: Uncanceled, unserviceable and spoiled postal 
cards are redeemable in postage stamps at 75% of their postage 
value; uncanceled and spoiled stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers at their face value. Postage stamps are not 
redeemable from the piel. He 

Copyrizht. Matter for copyright deposited with a postmaster 
for transmission to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D. C., will be accepted for mailing free of postage; and when 


ollar denominations and 10-cent $ 


Alaska. All classes of mail for Alaska are dispatched from 
Seattle, Washington, during the season of navigation. During 
the winter season (from about October 1 to June 1), the dis- 
patch of mail for Alaska, except for offices on the southern 
coast, is limited, preference being given first, to letters and 
postal cards; second, to single newspapers and magazines ad- 
dressed to public libraries, newspaper publishers and to in- 
dividuals. Books, catalogues, newspapers and periodicals sent 
to dealers for purpose of trade or otherwise, and merchandise ' 
(parcel post matter), can not be forwarded to interior offices 
during the winter season. But when the weight limit of mail 
for dispatch will permit, packages of seeds, not exceeding one 
pound per package, and articles of merchandise, not exceeding 
a few ounces each, as the proper oticers of the service have 
reason to believe contain articles of urgent necessity, such as 
eyeglasses, medicines, etc., for individual use, may be inclosed 
in the mails for dispatch. 

The rate of postage on gold coin, gold bullion and gold du't 
offered for mailing between any two points in Alaska, or between 
any point in Alaska and any point in the United States or its 
possessions, is two cents an ounce or fraction thereof regardless 
of distance. Such gold coin, gold bullion, or gold dust must be 
inclosed in sealed’ packages not exceeding eleven pounds in 
weight and sent by registered mail. 

Canada, Cuba, Mexico and Panama. Articles of every kind 
or nature which are admitted to the domestic mails of the 
United States will be admitted under the same conditions to 
the mails for Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the Republic of 
Panama, except commercial papers, which are admitted at 
5c for first 10 ounces or less, and 1c for each additional 2 ounces 
or fraction of 2 ounces; and bona fide trade samples, which 
are admitted at 2c for the first 4 ounces or less, and 1¢ for each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces, limit of weight 12 
ounces, Packages of prbted matter—other than second-class 
matter and single volumes of printed books—the weight of 
which exceeds four pounds six ounces, are excluded from mails 
for Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the Republic of Panama, and 
sealed packages other than letters in their usual and ordinary 
form,-are unmailable to those countries. 

The rate on books and other printed matter is 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. ‘ 

The postage rate applicable in the United States to “‘second- 
class matter,” except daily newspapers nailed by publishers 
and news agents, addressed for delivery in Canada, is 1 cent for | 
each four ounces or fraction of four ounces. 

Concealed Matter. Matter of a higher class inclosed with 
matter of a lower class subjects the whole to the higher rate. 
Persons knowingly concealing or inclosing matter of a higher 
class in that of a lower class, for the purpose of evading payment 
of Bg proper postage, are liable to a fine of not more than 


Domestic mail matter is divided into four classes— 
third and fourth (parcel post). greet 

First-class matter includes written matter, namely: letters 
postal cards, post cards (private mailing cards), and all matter 
wholly or partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed (except 
manuscript copy accompanying proof-sheets or-corrected proof- 
sheets of the same, and the writing authorized by law on matter 
of other classes). Also matter sealed or otherwise closed against 
inspection. The rate of postage is 2c for each ounce or fraction - 
thereof; postal cards and post cards ic each; “drop letters” 
addressed for delivery at the office where mailed, ic for each 
ounce or fraction thereof when deposited at post-offices where 
carrier service is not established; letters to patrons served b: 
rural or star route carriers, or deposited in boxes along wick 
routes, 2c an ounce or fraction thereof. No drop rate on mail 
other than letters. Limit of weight of first-class matter is 
same as parcel post. First-class mail may be forwarded until 
it pede addressee; other classes require a new prepayment of. 
postage. ; 

Second-class matter includes complete copies of newspapers 
and periodicals bearing notice of entry_as second-class matter 
(Incomplete copies are third-class.) Rate (unsealed) 1c for 
each 4 ounces or fraction thereof. No limit of weight. Wrapper 
and contents may bear written name and address of sender and 
addressee, the words “sample copy” or “marked copy,”- but 
other writing subjects the package to first-class rate an 
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DOMESTIC MAIL—Cont’d 


./ Third-class matter embraces circulars, newspapers and period- 
icals not admitted to the second-class nor included in the term 

book,” miscellaneous printed matter, proof-sheets, corrected 
proof-sheets, manuscript copy accompanying same, matter in 
point-print or raised characters for the blind, valentines, sheet 
music, photographs, chromos, posters, lithographs and printed 
advertising matter on paper only. Rate (unsealed) 1c for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof. Limit of weight is 4 pounds. 
Parcels of printed matter weighing over 4 pounds which do not 
exceed limit of weight and size for fourth-class matter come 
within that class and are mailable at parcel post rates. Writing 
permitted as iin second-class, also message similar to “Merry 
Christmas,” “Do not open until Christmas,” etc. 

Special Delivery Service is the prompt delivery of mail by 
messenger during prescribed hours to persons who reside within 
the carrier limits of city delivery offices, to patrons of rural 
service who reside more than one mile from post-offices -but 
within one-half mile of rural routes, and to residents within 
one mile of any post-office. Special delivery mail is not ex- 
pedited in transit between post offices, This service is ob- 
tained by placing on any letter or article of mail a special de- 
livery stamp or ten cents worth of ordinary stamps in addition 
to the lawful postage. 

Delivery” must be placed on the envelope or 
wrapper, directly under but never on the stamps; otherwise the 
letter or article will not be accorded special delivery service. 
Hours of delivery are from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. at city delivery 
offices, and from 7 a, m. to 7 p. m. at all other offices, or until 
after the arrival of the last mail, provided that be not later 
than 9 p. m. Special delivery matter will be delivered at post- 
offices of the first and second classes on Sunday, and at other 
offices if open on Sunday. - Special delivery will be made at all 
offices on holidays. When special delivery mail can not be 
delivered for the reason that no one is present to receive it or 
for other cause, notice is left at the place of address and the 
mail returned to the post-office, and it is thereafter treated in 
all respects as ordinary mail. 


MONEY ORDERS 


Postal money orders should be used instead of cash, for re- 
mittances by mail. They are issued in amounts up to $100; 
when a larger sum than $100 is sent, any number of additional 
orders may be obtained. Fees for money orders payable in 
the United States (which includes Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico) and its possessions, comprising the Canal Zone, Guam, 
the Philippines, and Tutuila, Samoa; also for orders payable 
in Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, 


PARCEL POST 


LOCAL, FIRST AND SECOND 
ZONE RATES 


—— ee 
: 4) So te) 
g\ag § | 83 g/83 
Bis Fe es oS s 
Weilzht go |Wolght| @ | 3 o| Weight a8 
213 use “a 
S|a8 3/38 S|38 
Lib. |$0.05/$0.05/18 Tbs |$0.14|$0.22|85 Ib. $0.22}$0.39 
2lb. 06} .06/19 Ib. 14) .23/86 1b. | .23 40 
8 lb. 06] 07/20 Ib. 215] .24/87 Ib. +23) _ 41 
41b. 07} .03/21 tb. 15} _.25/38 Ib. 24) 43, 
5 Ib. 07} .09/223 Ib. -16| .26/89 Ib. 24) 43 
6 Jb. +08) 10/23 Ibe -16] .27|40 1b. 25) 44 
Zib. 03] 11/24 Ib. -17|  .28)41 Ib. 25) 46 
8 Ib. 09] 12/25 Ib. -17)— .29/42 Ib. 26) 46 


Dib. 09) 13/26 Ib. 18] .30/48 Ib. 26) .47 
' LOlb. 10) 14/27 Ibe -18} 31/44 1b. 27] _ 48 


11 1b. +10) .15)28 Ibe 19} .32)45 Ib. 27), .49 


T2ib. | 11 .16/201. | 19] 23/401. | .28/_ 50 
13%. _[—11|—.17|801b. | .20|_.34/471b. | 28/51 
i41b,_|~12|~.18|811b._|_.20/ 85481. | 29) ba 


_ 15ib. 12) 19/82 1b. | 21) .36/49 1b. 29] 53 
16)b, 13] 20/38 1b. -21| 37/50 Ib. +20) .54 
17 1b. | 13]. .21|84 Ib. 22)» .33) . 

— 


When ordinary stamps are used the . 


Canada, Cuba, Martinique, Newfoundland, at United 
States postal agency in Shanghai, the Bahama Islands and in 
certain other islands in the West Indies, are: 
Not over $2.50 ...... 3c. Over $30 to $40 ....15c. 
Over $2.50 to $5..... Sc. Over $40 to $50 ....18c. 
Over $5 to $10....... 8c. Over $50 to $60 ....20c. 
Over $10 to $20......10c. Over $60 to $75 .:..25c. 
Over $20 to $30...... 12c. Over $75 to $100 .. .30c. 


Domestic money orders issued in continental United States 
(except Alaska) will be paid at any money order office in con- 
tinental United States (except Alaska), within thirty days 
following date of issue. Thereafter payment will be made only 
at the office drawn on. A domestic order may be repaid at 
the office of issue within one year. 

International money orders, payable in almost any part of the 
world, may be obtained at all! the larger post-offices and many 
of the smaller ones, as the following rates: 


For orders from 1c to $10.00......... 
$10.01 to $20.00. ........ 
$20.01 to $30.00......... 
$30.01 to $40.00......... 
$40.01 to $50.00......... 
$50.01 to $60.00......... 
$60.01 to $70.00. ... Ac 


REGISTERED MATTER 


The registry system furnishes receipts to the mailer, and pro- 
vides for indemnity in case of loss. Fee 10c in addition to 
postage, both prepaid. Any class of mailable matter may be 
registered (except fourth class, which may be insured) in the 
domestic mails, or in Postal Union mails (except foreign parcel 
post packages for Barbados, Curacoa, Dutch Guiana, France, 
Great Britain, Gibraltar, Greece, Guadeloupe, Martinique, the 
Netherlands and Uruguay). Foreign parcel post mail must be 
taken to the post-office to be registered, but other mail may be 
registered at any post-office or post-office station, by rural car- 
riers, and when sealed and not cumbersome (first-class), by city 
carriers in residential districts. Indemnity for value up to $50 
is paid for lost registered domestic mail, first-class (sealed); for 
third-class (unsealed), up to $25; for value up to 50 francs 
($9.65) for loss of registered articles addressed to’ Postal Union 
countries, except foreign parcel post matter and losses beyond 
control. 


\ 


RATES IN THIRD TO EIGHTH ZONES 
: iy 2 ig Salresmlcs Swe 
AS. aoe B86 a3, a8, sa 
tent | S22| £22| 2rs| 2e=s| Ea] ge 
Wetent | £23 SS5| G3 4|SS4| SS8| s=3- 
fo gen (Sral eo" lee ae 
Lib. | 90.06 | $0.07 | $0.08 | $0.09 | $0.11 | g0.12 
Bib. 03 ti ld BY 21 24 
sib. | do} 15 20 25 31 | _.38, 
Ute “19 26 oy ee ECE 
Bb. aa |e s2|. i ot] 60 
~6lb. | 9.16) 27 33) 49}. .61| 72 
7b. Ty eae Ol eS 71 84 
Bib. | 20) .95|  .b0 65 81 96 
on. | 23 | 29 | 8 |S |__| «1.08 
101». 2 43 2 |, 81) 1.01) 1.20 
ith, | 20|  47| 8 |__| 1.1! 1.92 
12ib. || ol | .74|__ 97 | 2h |_ 14k 
18 Ib. 30 $5 | .80| 1.05 | 1.81] 1.56 
14 Ib. 32 |7 50} .86 |} 213) 241} 1.68 
15 Ib. wt 63} 92] 1.21 | 1.51. 1.80 
Jel. | 86) .67| 08 | 1.20} 261} 192° 
1ilb. 38 aE 1.04 | 1.87 | _ 171] 2.04 
18 1b. w | .75 |) 110 | 1.45 | 188 | 2016 
19 Ib. 2 70 | 146 |_1.63| 1.91 |_ 2.28" 
20 lb. ail) S38] bes LOL | eel) R20 
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POSTAL REGULATIONS 


———— 


PARCEL POST—Cont’d 


Fourth-class matter (demestic parcel post) includes mer- 
chandise, farm and factory pape ‘seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants, books (including catalogues), miscel- 
laneous printed matter weighing more than four pounds, and 
all other mailable matter not embraced in the first, second and 
third classes. Rates of postage—unsealed—are as follows: 
(a) Parcels weighing 4 ounces or less, except books, seeds, 
plants, etc., 1c for each ounce or fraction thereof, any distance. 


parcel must be affixed te the wrapper ef the parcel, and those 
to pay the postage on the communication must be affixed to 
the envelope of the communication (applies also to third-class 
matter). Parcels to which such communications are attached 
are treated as fourth-class matter. Only one special-delivery 
fee is required on such parcels sent as special-delivery matter. 
Proprietary Articles of Merchandise, such as harmless medic- 
inal preparations, soaps, tobacco, food products, etc., put up in 


(b) Parcels weighing 8 ounces or less containing books, seeds, fixed quantities, in original sealed packages by the manufacturer 
lants, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and scions, 1c for each 2 ounces or so as to allow examination, and labeled in printing so as to show 
Hattie thereof, regardless of distance. (c) Parcels weighing the nature of contents, quantity, and name of the manufacturer, 
more than 8 ounces containing books, seeds, plants, etc., parcels are mailable at the fourth-class rates of postage. If such sealed 
of miscellaneous printed matter weighing more than 4 pounds, packages are inclosed in an outer wrapper, the latter must not 
and all other parcels of fourth-class matter weighing more than be sealed. at ate 
4 ounces are chargeable, according to distance or zone, at the Place of Mailing. Parcels of books, seeds and plants, weighing 
pound rates shown in the table on preceding page,a fraction more than 8 ounces and parcels of other fourth-class matter 
of a pound being considered a full pound: 2 weighing more than 4 ounces must be mailed at a post-office, 
Alaska, Hawatian and Philippine Islands, etc. The eighth branch post-office, named, numbered or lettered station, or 
zone rate of 12 cents for each pound or fraction thereof on all delivered to a rural or other carrier duly authorized to receive 
parcels weighing more than 4 ounces (except books, seeds, cut- such matter. Smaller parcels may be deposited in letter or 


tings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, weighing 8 ounces or 
less), applies (1) between the United States and the Hawaiian 
Islands; (2) between the United States and its postal agency 
at Shanghai, China; (3) between any two points in Alaska and 
between any point in Alaska and any other point in the United 
States; (4) between the United States and the Canal Zone; 
(5) between the United States and the Philippine Islands; 
(6) to, from or between Guam, Tutuila and Manua and other 
islands of the Samoan group east of longitude 171° west of 
Greenwich, and the United States and its other possessions; 
(7) between the United States and its naval vessels stationed in 
foreign waters. 

Canada, Cuba, Mexico and Panama. The rate of 12 cents for 
each pound or fraction thereof also applies to fourth-class 
matter, including seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions and 

nts (but excepting books and other printed matter) weigh- 
ing more than 4 ounces and not exceeding 4 pounds 6 ounces, 
when mailed to Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Panama. Parcels 
weighing up to 11 pounds may be sent to Mexico and Panama 
as foreign parcel post mail. : 

Limit of Size. Parcel Post matter may not exceed 84 inches 
in length and girth combined. In measuring a parcel, the 
greatest distance in a straight line between the ends (but not 
around the parcel,) is taken as its length, while the distance 
around the thickest part is taken asits girth. For example, a 
parcel 30 inches long, 15 inches wide and 10 inches high 
measures 80 inches, in jength and girth combined. 

Name and Address of Sender. A parcel of fourth-class matter 
may not be accepted for mailing unless it bears the name and 
address of the sender, which should be preceded by the word 
“from.” 

Additions to Fourth-Class Mail. The written additions per- 
missible upon third-class matter also may be placed on fourth- 
class matter, together with any marks, numbers, names, or 
letters for purpose of description, or they may be placed on the 
wrapper or cover, tag or label. There may be written on the 
blank leaves or cover of any book a simple manuscript dedica- 
tion or inscription not in the nature of personal correspondence. 


Inclosures. There may be inclosed with fourth-class matter, 


invoice showing the name and address of the sender and of the 
addressee; the names and quantities of articles inclosed, together 
with inscriptions indicating “for purpose of description,” the 
price, style, stock number, size, and quality of the articles; the 
order or file number, date of order, and date and manner of ship- 
ment; and the initials or name of the salesman, or of the person 
by whom the articles were packed or checked. 

Inscriptions, such as “ Merry Christmas,” “With best wishes,” 
“Do not open until Christmas,” may be written on fourth-class 
mail, or on a card inclosed therewith. | 


COMMUNICATIONS ATTACHED TO PARCELS ; 


When it is desired to send a communication with a parcel on 
which postage at the fourth-class rate has been fully prepaid 
the communication may be placed in an envelope fully prepaid 
at the first-class rate and addressed to correspond with the 
address on the parcel and then be tied to or otherwise securely 
attached to the outside of the parcel in such manner as to 
prevent its separation therefrom and not to interfere with the 
address on the parcel. The stamps to cover the postage on the 


States money order 


package boxes. 


INSURANCE OF FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Fees and Conditions. Fourth-class mail shall not be registered,, 
but. may be insured against loss in an amount equivalent to 
its actual value, but not to exceed $5.00 in any one case, on 
payment of a fee of 3 cents; not to exceed $25.00 on payment. 
of a fee of 5 cents; not to exceed $50.00 on payment of a fee 
of 10 cents, or not to exceed $100.00 on payment of a fee of 
25 cents, in addition to the postage, both to be prepaid by 
stamps affixed; but indemnity will not be allowed in cases of loss 
of such mail addressed to the Philippine Islands, unless the loss 
occurred in the postal service of the United States. Such mail 
may be insured at any post-office or station thereof, or by rural 
carriers. Return receipts for insured parcels may be obtained 
by indorsing the parcels and tags “Return receipt desired.” 
Indemnity for lost insured parcels is paid for their actual value 
within the limit of insurance. No indemnity is payable on ac- 
count of mere partial damage. An_article so damaged as to 
render it wholly worthless is regarded as lost, provided it was 
packed and indorsed in accordance with the postal require- 
ments. 


COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY SERVICE 


Conditions and Fee. Parcels of fourth-class or parcel post 
matter (but no other) may be sent C. O. D. from/ one United 
mone st-office to another, excepting those in 
the Philippine Islands, on payment of a fee of 10 cents in ad- 
dition to the postage, both to be prepaid with stamps affixed. 
Amount to be collected and remitted to the sender must not 
exceed $100. Remittance is made by post-office money order, 
fee therefor being included in the amount collected from the 
addressee. The C. O. D. fee also covers insurance against 
loss, Examination of contents of C. O. D. parcels is not 
permitted. 

I Legiacursg? Lost C. O. D. Parcels is paid for the actual value 
not to exceed $50, under the conditions governing the payment 
of indemnity for lost insured parcels. 


PREPARATION AND WRAPPING OF 
FOR PARCEL POST 


Nailed Boxes. Parcel post mail may be inclosed in boxes 
to which the lids are nailed or screwed, provided the lids can be 
readily removed with a chisel or screw-driver for examination 
of contents. , : 

Wrapping. All matter should be securely wrapped so as to 
bear transmission without breaking, or injuring mail bags, 
their contents or the persons handling them. 

Parcels weighing twenty pounds or under are generally car 


~ 


MAIL MATTER, 


ried inside mail bags with other mail; those weighing over 
crea pounds are usually carried outside mail bags. They 
should be wrapped with that understanding. 


Parcels improperly or insufficiently wrapped will not 
accepted for transmission in the mails. om pe 
Umbrellas, canes, golf-sticks and similar articles must be rein- 
forced by er ali wood or otherwise sufficiently wrapped. - 
_ Hats must be packed in strong boxes; if in ordinary paste- 
board hat boxes, they must be properly crated,. } 


i 
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PARCEL POST—Cont’d 


Cut flowers, candies, etc., should be inclosed in strong boxes. 

Stove castings and pieces of machinery should’ be protected 
with excelsior or similar material and wrapped in cloth or strong 
paper or be properly boxed or crated. 

Mailable hides and pelts must be thoroughly wrapped to 
prevent the escape of grease. 

Harmful articles not absolutely excluded from the mails, 
but which, from their form or nature, might, unless properly 
secured, destroy, deface, or otherwise damage the contents of 
the mail bag, or harm the person of any one engaged in the 
postal service, may be transmitted in the mails only when packed 
In accordance with the postal regulations. 

Sharp-pointed or sharp edged instruments or tools must have 
their points and edges protected so that they can not cut through 
their covering, and be thoroughly wrapped. 

Powders and all pulverized dry substances must be so wrapped 
that none of the contents of the package will sift out. 

Pastes, salves, ett., not easily liquefiable, must be inclosed 
in water-tight containers and placed in strong boxes and se- 


‘curely wrapped. 


_ Liquids. Admissible liquids in packages not exceeding the 
limit of weight of fourth-class matter will be accepted for 
mailing when intended for delivery at the office of mailing or 
on a rural route starting therefrom when inclosed in a glass or 
metal container securely inclosed and heavily wrapped, pro- 
vided it is not necessary to transport them over steam or 
electric railways. 

Admissible liquids and oils, pastes, salves or other articles 
easily liquefiable, will be accepted for mailing, regardless of 
distance, when they conform to the following conditions: 

(a) When in strong glass botiles holding 4 oussces or less, the 


_ total quantity sent in one parcel shall not exceed 24 ounces, 


liquid measure. Each bottle shall be wrapped in paper or 
other absorbent substance and then all placed in a box made of 
cardboard or other suitable material and packed in a container 
made of double-faced corrugated pasteboard of good quality. 
The corners of the container must fit tightly and be reinforced 
with tape so as to prevent the escape of any liquid if the con- 
tents should be broken, and the whole parcel shall be securely 
wrapped with strong paper and tied with twine. Single bottles 
of liquid holding 4 ounces or less may also be packed as pre- 


i scribed in the following paragraphs (b) and (c): 


(b) When in glass bottles holding more than.4 ounces, the total 
quantity sent in one parcel shall not exceed 16 ounces, liquid 
measure. The bottle must be very strong and must be inclosed 


- in a block or tube of metal, wood, papier-mache or similar ma- 


terial; and there must be provided between the bottle and the 
block or tube a cushion of cotton, felt or other absorbent. The 
block or tube, if of wood or papier-mache, must be at least one- 
eighth of an inch thick for bottles holding 8 ounces or less, and 
at least three-sixteenths of an inch thick for bottles holding 
more than 8 ounces. The block or tube must be rendered water- 
tight by an application on the inside of paraffin or other suitable 
‘substance and must be closed by a screw-top cover with suffi- 
cient screw threads to require at least one and one-half complete 
turns before it will come off. The cover must be provided with 
a washer, so that no liquid could escape if the bottle should be 


( broken. Any number of bottles separately packed as herein 


prescribed may be included in a single package if the limit of 
‘weight and size for fourth-class matter be not exceeded. 

(c) Bottles containing liquid may also be packed in strong 
and tight receptacles of wood, metal or waterproof corrugated 
pasteboard. Space must be left all around the bottle, which 
must be filled with bran, sawdust or other absorbent material 


in sufficient quantity to absorb all the liquid if the bottle should 


_ get broken. 


delivery either at t 


. (d) When in a metal container, the weight limit of the parcel 
is the same as for other fourth-class matter. The container 
must be securely sealed and inclosed in a strong box. 

(e) When in parcels weighing more than twenty pounds, 
mailable liquids in securely-sealed glass bottles or metal cans 
will be accepted for mailing to offices in the first and second 
zones when packed in strong boxes and surrounded with saw- 
dust or other suitable substance to protect the contents from 
breakage. All such packages to be marked “FRAGILE— 
THIS SIDE UP,” or with similar inscription, and to be trans- 
ported outside of mail bags. i 

packages containing liquid must be marked “FRAGILE.” 

Fragile Articles. Articles easily broken must be very securely 
wrapped for safe transmission. 

Glass, crockery, fragile toys, efc., must be so packed as to 
prevent the escape of particles or pieces from the packages 
if broken in transit. 

Cigars should be 
shock or jar. 

Maps, drawings, paintings, etc., must be suitably protected 
with stout material to iat Soe damage. : When not flat, they 
should be rolled around a stout stick and carefully wrapped 
or inclosed in a strong pasteboard tube. 

All such articles should be marked ““FRAGILE.” 

Eggs will be accepted for local delivery when so packed in 
a basket or other container as to prevent damage to other mail. 

Eggs will be accepted for mailing regardless of distance, 
when each egg is separately wrapped and surrounded with 
excelsior, cotton or other suitable material and packed in a 
strong container made of double-faced corrugated pasteboard, 
metal, wood or other suitable material and wrapped so that 
nothing can escape from the package. All such parcels shall be 
labeled “EGGS.” 

Eggs in parcels weighing more than twenty A aces, will be 
accepted for mailing to offices in the first and second zones 
when packed in crates, boxes, buckets or other containers 
having tight bottoms to prevent the escape of anything from 
the package and so constructed as propery to protect the con- 
tents. Such packages to be marked “EGGS—THIS SIDE 
UP,” and to be transported outside of mail bags. - 

Perishable Articles. Parcels containing perishable articles 
shall be marked “PERISHABLE.” Articles likely to spoil 
within the time reasonably required for transportanon and 
delivery shall not be accepted for asin 

Buiter, lard and perishable articles such as fish, fresh meats, 
dressed fowls, vegetables, fruits, berries, and articles of a sim- 
ilar nature which decay quickly, when so packed or peappes 
as to prevent damage to other mail, will be accepted for local 

he office of mailing or on any rural route 
starting therefrom. When inclosed in an inner cover and a 
strong outer cover of wood, metal, heavy corrugated pasteboard, 
or other suitable material, and wrapped so that nothing can 
escape from the package, they will be accepted for mailing to 
all offices to bli in the ordinary course of mail they can be 
sent without spoiling. L 

Butter, dressed fowls, vegetables, frusts, and other perishable 
articles in parcels weighing more than twenty pounds will be 
accepted for mailing to offices in the first and second zones when 
suitably wrapped or inclosed and packed in crates, boxes or 
other suitable containers having tight bottoms to prevent the 
escape of anything from the package and so constructed as 
properly to protect Hic coer All such parcels to be trans- 

rted outside of mail bags. 2 
TC Megetabies and fruits which do not decay quickly will be 
accepted for mailing to any zone if packed so as to prevent 
damage to other mail. 


packed in a manner to prevent damage by 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Purpose. The Postal Savings System provides facilities for 


depositing savings at interest, with the security of the United 


States Government for repayment. _ AB ti 
Service Free. No charge or fee is collected or required in 


' connection with the opening of an account or the subsequent 


ape 4 


deposit or withdrawal of money. The proper money order fee 
is charged, however, when withdrawals are made by mail. | 

Deposits. Any person of the age of ten years or over ma, 
become a depositor. The account of a married woman: 
free from the control or interference of her husband. No per- 
gon can have more than one account at the same time. 


An account can not be opened for less than $1, nor can frac- 
tions of $1 be deposited or withdrawn. Amounts less than $1 
may, however, be saved by the purchase of 10-cent postal 
savings cards and adhesive 10-cent postal savings stamps. 
A postal savings card with nine postal savings stamps affixed 
will be redeemed in cash for $1, or will be accepted as a deposit 
of $1 either in opening an account or adding to an existing 
account. No person is permitted to have a balance to his 
credit at one time of more than $1,000, exclusive of interest. 
An account may be opened through a representative, or by 
mail. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM—Cort’d 


When a patron of a post-office not designated as a postal 
savings depository desires to open a postal savings account by 
mail, he should appl; to his local postmaster, who will make the 
necessary arrangements. After an account is opened deposits 
may be made through a representative or by mail. : 

Certificates of Deposit. Depositors receive postal savings 
certificates covering the amount of each deposit made. ‘These 
certificates are issued in fixed denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, and are valid until paid, without limitation 
as to time. Postmasters are not permitted to receive savings 
certificates for safekeeping. 

Interest. Interest will be allowed on all certificates at the 
rate of 2 per cent for each full year that the money remains 
on deposit, beginning on the first day of the month following 
the month in which the deposit is made. Interest continues to 
accrue on deposits as long as the certificates remain outstanding. 

Withdrawals. A depositor may at. any time withdraw the 

‘whole or any. part ‘of his deposits, with any interest payable, 


by surrendering at his depository office savings certificates 
properly indorsed, covering the desired amount. Withdrawals 
may also be made through a representative or by mail. 

Bonds. Any depositor may, under certain conditions, ex- 
change the whole or any part of his deposits, in sums of $20 
or any multiple of $20 up to and including $500, for United 
States coupon or registered bonds, bearing interest at the rate 
of 24 per cent, such bonds to be exempt from all taxes or duties 
of the United States as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under=State, municipal, or local authority. Postal savings 
bonds are not counted as part of the balance of $1,000 allowed 
to one depositor. On the application of any holder these bonds 
will be purchased at par by the Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System. : 

Information. Further information concerning the Postal 
Savings System may be obtained by applying at any depository 
post-office or by addressing the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Postal Savings, Washington, D. C. 


: FOREIGN MAIL MATTER 


RATES OF POSTAGE 


The rates of postage applicable to articles for foreign coun- 
tries are as follows: Cents 


Letters for the Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Canada, Cuba, Dutch West Indies (includ- 
ing Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustatius, . St. 
Martins), Leeward Islands, Mexico, Republic of Panama, 
city of Shanghai (China), England, Ireland, Newfound- 
land, Scotland and Wales, per ounce.................. 

*Letters for Germany by direct steamers, per ounce 

Letters for all other foreign countries, and for Germany 
when not dispatched by direct steamers: 


For the first ounce or fraction of an ounce............ 5 
For each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce...... 3 
Single post cards (including souvenir cards), each.......... 2 


Reply postal cards, each ‘ 
Printed matter of all kinds, for each two ounces or fraction of 


EVFOLOWMIGES fare a Geese feeb toly stoi foe ecleater=- haha, cca: eicie) oe Revohe eaten 1 
Commercial papers, for the first ten ounces or less 5 
For each additional two ounces or fraction of two ounces.. 1 
Samples of merchandise, for the first four ounces or less .... 2 
For each additional two ounces or fraction of two ounces.. 1 
Registration fee in addition to postage......-..........05 10 


For rates on International Money 
Matter see first page, “Domestic Mail. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Articles for or from foreign countries (except Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico and the Republic of Panama, and the United States 
Postal Agency at Shanghai) are classified as “Letters,” “Post 
Cards,” “Printed Matter,” “Commercial Papers” and “Sam- 
ples of Merchandise.” There is no provision in the Postal. Union 
mails for merchandise other than samples. 

Letters. When a package is prepaid in full at the letter rate 
it is treated as letter mail. Such packages may contain mer- 
chandise not sent as trade samples. Sealed or unsealed pack- 


Orders and Registered 


ages which appear to contain dutiable matter will be inspected ™ 


by customs officers of the country of destination and the proper 
customs duties will be levied. : 

Postal Cards. The United States international 2-cent single 
and reply postal cards should be used for correspondence with 
foreign countrics, except Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the Republic 
of Panama, and Shanghai, to which the domestic 1-cent single 
and reply postal cards are mailable. 

Private mailing cards are transmissible to foreign countries 
at the rate of 2 cents each. If entirely in print and bearing no 

ersonal message, they may be sent at the rate of 1 cent each. 
Those addressed to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Republic of Panama, 
and Shanghai may be sent at 1 cent each. 

Printed Matter. The rate of postage om printed matter in the 
foreign mails is one cent for each two ounces. : 

Commercial Papers. This class includes all instruments or 
documents written or drawn wholly or partly by hand, which 
have not the character of an actual and personal correspondence. 

Samples of Merchandise. Packages of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise in the regular mails for foreign countries (except Can- 


*The 2-cent rate to Germany is suspended for the present. 


ada, Cuba, Mexico, Republic of Panama and Shanghai) are 
restricted to bona fide samples or specimens having no salable 
or commercial value in excess of that actually necessary for 
their use as samples or specimens. 

Samples of merchandise must conform to the following 
conditions: 

(1) They must’ be placed in bags, boxes or removable en- 
velopes in such a manner as to admit easy inspection. 

(2) They must not have any salable value nor bear any manu- 
script other than the name or profession of the sender, the 
address of the addressee, a manufacturer’s or trade mark, 
numbers, prices and indications relating to the weight or size of 
the quantity to be disposed of, and words which are necessary 
to indicate ‘precisely the origin and nature of the merchandise. 
Packages of samples of merchandise must not exceed twelve 
ounces in weight, twelve inches in length, eight inches in 


4 breadth and four inches in thickness. 


Permissible Additions and Inclosures. Packets of printed 
matter, commercial papers, and samples must not contain any 
letter or. manuscript note having the character of an actual and 
personal correspondence, and must be made up in such manner 
as to admit of being easily examined. The following manuscript 
additions may be made to “prints:’’? The name, business, and 
residence of the sender; to visiting cards, the title and address 
of the sender, and congratulations, thanks, etc., not to exceed 
five words; the date of dispatch; the necessary corrections on 
proofs of printing, and the “copy” may be inclosed with the 


‘proof; correction of errors in printing other than proof; the 


erasure and underscoring of certain words; the insertion or 
correction of figures in price lists, advertisements, trade cir- 
culars, and prospectuses; the insertion of the name of the 
traveler, the date and place of his intended visit, in notices con- 
cerning the trips of commercial travelers; the dates of sailing 
on notices relating to the sailing of vessels; the name of the 
person invited, the date, object, and place, on cards of invita- 
tion and notices of meetings; a dedication on books, journals. 
photographs, Christmas and New Year’s cards; fashion plates, 
maps, etc., may be painted; to cuttings from journals, the title, 
date, number and address of the journal from which they were 
cut may be added; an invoice may be attached to the article 

to which it relates. : } 

Manuscript additions other than those above indicated, and 
those which would deprive the print of its general character and 
give to it that of individual correspondence, are prohibited 
upon “prints.” 

It is permitted to inclose in the same package samples of 
merchandise, prints, and commercial papers, but subject to 
the following conditions: (1) That each class of articles taken 
singly shall not exceed the limits which are applicable to it as 
regards weight and size. (2) That the total weight of the 
package must not exceed four pounds six ounces. (3) That the 
minimum charge shall be 5 cents when the package contains 
commercial papers, and 2 cents when it consists of printed 
matter and samples. ( 

Return Postage. There may be purchased at a post-office 
for 6 cents a reply-coupon, by means of which a person in the 
United States can furnish his correspondent in certain foreign 
countries with a postage stamp with which to prepay postage ~ 
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FOREIGN MAIL 


ona reply. The countries in which the reply-coupon is valid 

may be ascertained upon inquiry at a post-oflice. 
Reply-coupons issued by other countries are redeemable at 

United States post-offices in postage stamps to the value of five 


cents for each reply-coupon. 


Prohibited Articles. All articles not admissible to the domestic 
mails are excluded also from the foreign mails, 

_The transmission of the following articles is absolutely pro- 
hibited in the mails for foreign countries under any circum- 
stances; viz., publications which violate the copyright laws 
of the country of destination; packets (except single volumes 
of printed books for Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the Republic of 
Panama, Shanghai, and Salvador, and second-class matter for 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the Republic of Panama and Shanghai) 
which exceed four pounds, six ounces in weight; and letters or 
packages containing coin, gold or silver substances, jewelry or 
precious articles. This prohibition against coin, etc., does not 
apply to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the Republic of Panama, 
Shanghai, or those. countries whose legislation does not pro- 
hibit their circulation in their domestic mails. So far as the 
Post-office Department has-been advised, the conditions pre- 
scribed prevent the forwarding of the articles referred to in the 
mail for any country of the Postal Union except Canada, Cape 
Colony; Colombia, Denmark, Germany and the German’ Pro- 
tectorates, Great Britain and certain British Colonies, Luxem- 
burg, Peru and Siam. 

Prohibited articles, if mailed sealed against inspection, will 
not be delivered, although they reach their destination. 

Miscellaneous Conditions. Wrapping. All matter to be sent 
in the mails at less than the letter rates of postage must be 
wrapped securely and in such manner that it can easily be ex- 
amined, 

Postage Due. Letters with postage wholly unpaid and ar- 


~ ticles of all kinds with insufficient postage paid are charge- 


able with double the amount of the deficient postage. 

Forwarding. Mail matter of all kinds received from any 
foreign country, including Canada, Cuba, Mexico and the 
Republic of Panama, is required to be forwarded, at the re- 
quest of the addressee, from one post-office to another and—in 
the case of articles other than parcel post packages—to any 
foreign country, without additional charge for postage. 


Return. Letters and other articles ‘of apparent value, if 


undeliverable, are required to be returned without extra charge. 


FOREIGN PARCEL POST 
Admissible Matter. Packages of mailable merchandise may 


. be sent in unsealed packages, by “ Parcel Post” to the following 


of 


a share in oo A war and peace, inasmuch as women 


> 


' 


! 


_ of meetings was held. 
_ chairwoman, e 
_ from sixteen countries, took part. é 
" delegation, the next in order being 

_ Norway and Sweden. t 
- moral, commercial and economic pressure 


3 'e 


named countries: 


_ *Argentina, *Barbados, British Guiana, 
eae saie, including, Belgium (suspended)Chile, _ 
Tasmania, Bermuda, Colombia, 
' Austria,(suspended) Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
- Bahamas, Brazil, *Curacao, 


MATTER—Cont’d 


Danish W. Indies, Guatemala, Newfoundland, 
Denmark, including Haiti, New Zealand, includ- 
Faroe Islands and Honduras (British), _ ing Fanning Island 
Iceland, , Honduras (Republic Nicaragua, 
Dominican Republic, of), Norway, 
*Dutch Guiana, Hongkong, f Panama, 
Ecuador, uneary, (supended) pene 
ae aly, alvador, 
ened Giana Jamaica, Sweden, 
>. Japan,t Trinidad, including 
Germany, (suspend- Leeward Islands, Tobago, 
: ed) Liberia, *Uruguay, 
Gibraltar, : *Martinique, Venezuela, 
Great Britain, Mexico, Windward Islands 
Greece, *Netherland, (sus- Islands of Carpathos 
*Guadeloupe, pended) and Rhodes. 


Postage Rates. Postage must be prepaid in full by stamps 
affixed at the rate of 12 cents a pound or fraction of a pound. 
Registry fee 10 cents in addition to postage. 


Registration. The sender of a parcel addressed to any of the 
countries named in the table at the head of this section, except 
Argentina, Barbados, Curacao, Dutch Guiana, France, French 
Guiana, Gibraltar, Great Britain, Greece, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, The Netherlands and Uruguay, may have the 
same registered by paying a registry fee of 10 cents, and will 
receive the “‘Return Receipts” without special charge therefor, 
when envelope or wrapper is marked “Return receipt de- 
manded.” 

Place of Mailing. Matter intended for parcel post must be 
taken to the post-office for inspection and there deposited in 
the mails. It must not be deposited in a letter box. 

Leiters Prohibited. A letter or communication of the nature of 
personal correspondence must not accompany, be written on, 
or inclosed with any parcel. If such be found, the letter will 
be placed in the mails if separable, and if the communication 
be inseparably attached, the whole parcel will be rejected. 

Dimensions. ‘To all countries named packages are limited to 
three and one-half feet in length, and to six feet in length and 
girth combined, except that packages for Colombia and Mexico 
are limited to two feet in length and four feet in girth. ; 

Weight. Packages to certain post-offices in Mexico must 
not exceed four pounds six ounces in weight, but those for all 
other countries named may weigh up to but not exceeding eleven 
pounds. r 

* Parcels cannot be registered. F s ? 

{ Parcel post packages addressed for delivery in the cities in 
China named in United States Postal Guide, are mailable at the 
postage rate and subject to the conditions applicable to parcel 
post packages for delivery at Hongkong. ; 

¢ Parcel post packages addressed for delivery at any post- 
office in Formosa or Korea, and the places in China and Man- 
churia named in United States Postal Guide, are mailable at 
the postage rate and subject to the conditions applicable to 
parcel post packages addressed for delivery in Japan. 


WOMEN’S PEACE PARTY 


The Women’s Peace Party was started at Washington on 
January 10th, 1915, in order that women might have a means 
voicing their protest against war. It demanded for women 


e greatest Poa ee a nation 1s a. he 
other things, the platform calls ior education of yout 

Sethe ideals of peace, the franchise for women, the “concert of 

mations” to supersede “balance of power,” the substitution’ of 


and children are t 


St aisi for war throughout the world, and of an international police 
' for rival armies and navies. 


At a meeting in Amsterdam on 


ruary 13th, 1915, by leaders of women’s organizations, it 
‘ae decided to call an international women’s congress in -a 
neutral city for the purpose of discussing what role women 
should assume in preventing further wars, encouraging inter- 
national comity, and promoting political liberty for all women. 
On April 29th at Hague, the Netherlands, the first of a series 
Jane Addams, of Chicago, was chosen for 
than a thousand women . selected 
America sent the largest 
ermany, Austria-Hungary, 
assed urging that 
Be brought to bear 


ore 


Resolutions were 


y 


on nations failing to refer their disagreements to arbitration; 
that all secret treaties should be void, that there should be no 
transference of territory without the consent of the men and 
women residing therein, that the seas should be open to all 
nations on equal terms; urging governments of the world to 
make an end to the war, begin peace negotiations and effect a 
settlement based on justice; recommending the nationalization 
of armaments in order to prevent manufacturers of munitions 
from fostering war, protesting against the horror of war, op- 
posing the assumption that women can be protected under con- 
ditions of modern warfare, and declaring that women’s influence 
against war can be effective only with equal political rights. A 
permanent International Women’s Peace Committee was 
created, and the congress sent delegates to the President of 
the United States and to the heads of many European nations 
for the purpose of promoting if possible, the beginning of ne- 
otiations between the belligerents. Twenty-one countries 
fase subsequently appointed committees which will ‘o to the 
place at which the war settlement is made and will hold a con- 
gress on the fifth week of the Peace Conference. The Nation- 
al headquarters of the W. P. P. is, 116 (So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Miss Jane Addams is national chairwoman, 
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STATE ELECTIONS 


a A a eae 


STATE ELECTION CALENDAR 


Gubernatorial if not otherwise specified 


Alabama—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 5,1918. | 

Arizona—Biennially; first Tuesday after first Monday in 
November. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Arkansas—Biennially; second Monday in September. 
election Sept. 9, 1918. . 

California—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Colorado—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Connecticut—State officers except attorney-general, biennially; 
Next election Nov. 5, 1918; attorney-general quadrennially. 

Next election Nov. 2, 1920. J 

Delaware—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

Florida—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

Georgia—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Idaho—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Illinois—Governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
auditor and attorney-general every fourth year. Next elec- 
tion Nov. 2, 1920. State treasurer biennially. Next election 
Nov. 5, 1918. ‘ 

Indiana—Governor, every fourth-year Next election Nov. 2, 
1920. Other state officers biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 
1918, 

Iowa—Governor, lieutenant-governor, superintendent of in- 
struction, one justice of the Supreme court and one railroad 
commissioner biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Kansas—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Kentucky—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 4, 1919. 

Louisiana—Every fourth year; third Tuesday in April. Next 
election April 13, 1920. ‘ 

Maine—Biennially; second Monday in September. Next elec- 
tion Sept. 9, 1918. ; 

Maryland—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 4, 1919. 

Massachusetts—Annually. Next election Nov. 6, 1917. 

Michigan—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1917. 

Minnesota—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Mississippi—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 4, 1919. 

Missouri—Principal state officers every fourth year. Next 
election of governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
auditor, treasurer and attorney-general Nov. 2, 1920. 

Montana—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

Nebraska—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Nevada—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

New Hampshire—Biennially. Next election Nov.5 1918. 

New Jersey—Governor every third year, other officers ap- 
pointed. Next election Nov. 3, 1919. 

New Mexico—Every fourth year; on Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

New York—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

bn Cacune carey, fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 


Next 


920. 

North Dakota—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Ohio—Governor, lieutenant-governor, state treasurer and 
attorney-general biennially. Next election Noy. 6, 1917. 
Secretary of state and dairy and food commissioner biennially. 
Next election Nov. 5, 1918. Auditor every fourth year. 
Next election Nov. 4, 1919. 

Oklahoma—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Oregon—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Pennsylvania—Governor, lieutenant-governor and secretary of 
internal affairs every fourth year. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 
State treasurer biennially. Next election Nov. 4, 1919. 
Other officials appointed. 

Rhode Island—Biennially. Next election Noy. 5, 1918. 

South Carolina—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

South Dakota—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Tennessee—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Texas—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Utah—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

Vermont—Biennially; first Tuesday in September. Next elec- 
tion Sept. 3, 1918. 

Virginia—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 6, 1917. 

Washington—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

West Virginia—Every fourth year. Next election Nov. 2, 1920. 

Wisconsin—Biennially. Next election Nov. 5, 1918. 

Wig caine Avery fourth year. Next election Nov. 5, 


‘ 
a 


RECORDS OF BALLOTS AT CONVENTIONS 

The following table gives the history of the national con- 
ventions since 1832, showing the number of ballots taken b 
each of the two leading parties and the candidate finally selected. 


Ballots Nominations 
Year Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
188269255 canna 1 1 Jackson Clay* 
LS36itecta ins 1 t Van Buren [Harrison]*t 
1840, cab crae 1 (2)t Van Buren Harrison* 
1844.85 1 Polk Clay* 
1 Oe Geena 4 4 Cass Taylor* 
Sy he AA 49 53 Pierce Scott* 
1 Buchanan Frémont 
4 Douglas Lincoln 
1 McClellan Lincoln 
1 Seymour Grant 
1 Greeley Grant 
7 Tilden Hayes 
36 Hancock Garfield 
4 Cleveland Blaine 
8" Cleveland Harrison 
1 Cleveland Harrison 
1 Bryan McKinley 
L900 TER ae 1 1 Bryan McKinley 
et a ran 1 ‘ft Parker » Roosevelt 
1908. 55h ce 1 1 Bryan ‘aft 
1912 he? eae 46 1 Wilson Taft 
19165 OY Asis 1 3 Wilson Hughes 


Democrats established the record in their 1860 convention. 
The delegates assembled in Charleston, S. C., on April 23, ‘They 
were in session there for ten long days, without coming to any 
agreement. After fifty-seven ballots had been taken in vain 
they adjourned to meet at Baltimore on June 18. There the | 
second ballot resulted in the nomination of Stephen A. Douglas. 
Incidentally the chairman of the National Committee that 
Mee of dissension was August Belmont, father of the two 

elmonts who were in the storm centre in 1912. 

But the banner year for convention schisms was 1852. In 
that year over a hundred ballots were taken in the two conven- 
tions—49 by the Democrats and 53 by the Whigs. The Whigs 
finally elected Scott, but the Democrats had to fall back on a 
compromise candidate in the person of Pierce who was sub- 
sequently elected President. 


*Whig. tNoconvention. {No record 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Qualifications.—The President must be thirty-five 
old, a native of the United States, and a resident therein for 
coe years. The qualifications of the Vice-President are 
e same. 


®erm.—His term of office is four years, and he swears to 


reserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the Uni 
Beates to the best of his ability. we 


Army Status.—He is Commander-in-Chief of the A 
and Navy of the United States, when it is called rai Abe 
actual service of the nation. 


Advisors.—He may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officers in each of the executive depattments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices. 
These executive departments are nine in number— Depart- 
ment of State, Treasury Department, War Department, De- 
partment of Justice (Attorney-General), Post Office Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Department of the Interior, De- 
anne oe cei oe of beaclie er and 

epartment of Labor. e heads thereof consti 
President’s Cabinet or official family. Pree ae 


Powers.—He has power to grant pardons for 

against the United States, except in eaachat ioe 
make treaties by and with the advice and consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate; nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate, appoint ambassadors 
ministers and consuls to foreign countries, Judges of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not otherwise provided for. If vacancies 
axed during a Ai! ct an an gre he may grant commissions 
0 new appointees, which s expire at the next 
session of the Senate. : -_ ae 
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ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT POLITICAL PARTIES 


Th cae joeaer ea PARTY 

€ organization of the present Republican party was a direct 
result of the ill feeling aroused by the paMane of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act of 1854. This measure repealed the Compromise 
act of 1820 whichcalled for the exclusion ot slavery north of 36°36’. 
In the northern states the Opposition soon grew beyond party 
lines, the movement absorbing many sympathizers from the 
Whigs, Free Soilers, and Democrats. The men became known 
as Anti-Nebraska men. The first state convention of those 
opposing the Kansas-Nebraska act took place at Jackson 
Michigan, on July 6, 1854, and there the name “Republican” 
was formally adopted. 
Republican” 
with the colored race, but the other old parties were nearly 
wiped out by desertions to the new standard. 

In 1856, after having already been in control of the House for 
two years, a national convention was called at Philadelphia at 
which John C. Frémont of California was nominated for 
President on a platform opposed to slavery in Territories and 
in advocacy of a closer union of states. While the Republicans 
lost they showed decided strength. 

The feeling became much more intense during the next four 
years, the Republicans winning many supporters and the Demo- 
crats being badly split between the radical pro-slavery element 
and the Douglas Democrats. Abraham Lincoln was nominated 
by the Republican party at Chicago, May 16, 1860 on a plat- 
form similar to the one of 1856 with the additional plank of 
a Reve tariff. 

ith the election of Lincoln the Republican party has held 
the reins of government, with the exception of two short 
periods, for over half a century. 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

The Democratic party is the oldest of any of the national 
political Parties now existing. Its policies may be said to have 
crystallized in the time of Jefferson, although the movement 
at first was known as the Democratic-Republican party. The 


The party was nicknamed “Black- 


_ fame Republican was chosen in opposition to the monarchist 


i 


and in favor of state’s rights. The name Democrat was selected 
to oppose the aristocratic element and in favor of equal privileges 
for all. Jefferson was the moving spirit. He was elected Presi- 
dent in 1800 and the party held control of the government for 
twenty-four years. During this era the Federalists, the oppos- 
ing element, were vanquished. Serious dissentions however, arose 


_ in the Jefferson party after the War of 1812. A strong liberal 


' improvement and the establishmet of a national 


element believed as the Federalists had, in protection, internal 
i bank. In 


1824 the two wings ran separate Presidential candidates. The 


_ election was settled by the House of Representatives in the choice 


of John Adams the vice-presidential candidate of the liberal 
wing. Now virtually a separate party it selected the name 
“National Republican” later known as “Whig” while the 
strict constructionists or Jefferson following took the name of 
“Democrat” under the leadership of Jackson. Some writers 
give this as the proper beginning of the Democratic Party, 


_ 1828-1831. 


. Febru: E : he 
for President on a platform declaring that as all existing political 


| parties, 


y pledged itself to 
Fon and Constitution; 


After the loss of Jackson the Democratic party fell under the 
control of Southern enthusiasts who turned the states rights 
doctrine into a defence of slavery. The Kansas trouble further 
served to draw such leaders as Douglas outside the ranks. 

In the campaign of 1860 the Democrats had two tickets in 
the field, the combined popular vote of which surpassed that 
of Lincoln who was elected by the new Republican party. 

PROHIBITION PARTY | 

Until 1865, what may be designated political temperance 
depended on the use of parties as they were found to exist in 
the States. This localized the temperance issue, and subjected 
it to the whim of opponents. The time had come for the 
nationalization of the cause. In 1869, during a session of the 
Good Templars at Oswego, N. Y., a call was made for a con- 
‘vention to organize a “National Prohibition party.” This 

‘onvention met in Chicago, September 1, 1869, with five 
‘bundred delegates from twenty States, and launched the new 
The first National Convention at Columbus, Ohio, 

22, 1872, nominated James Black, of Pennsylvania, 


had ed unwilling to adopt an adequate policy re- 

affe in intoxicating drinks, therefore the Probibition 
maintain the principles of its Declara- 
that effective State as well as National 


by the Democrats on account of its sympathy S 


prohibition is the only means of suppressing traffic in intoxi- 

cants; that existing party competition for the liquor vote is a 

peril to the nation; dissuasion from the use o intoxicants; 

competency, honesty and sobriety as qualifications for office. 
The party has never polled more than 265,000 votes. 


aes SOCIALIST PARTY 

For historic purposes it is well to state in this connection 
that the last convention of the American Railway Union was 
the first convention of the Social Democracy of America, and was 
held at Chicago, June, 1897, the change of name, and, in some 
respect, of principles, being due to the crushing of the Union 
after the Pullman strike. At the national convention of the 
ocial Democracy, June, 1898, a split occurred, one faction 
adhering to the colonization scheme, the other favoring political 
action as a working-class party. The latter faction became 
known as the Social Democratic Party. In July, 1899, the 
Socialist Labor Party divided, and one of its factions united 
with the Social Democratic Party in 1900, the united party 
taking the name of the Socialist Party. In 1900 the Socialist 
Party cast 87,814 votes and the Socialist Labor Party 39,739 votes. 

The Socialist Party, the first in the field for the campaign of 
1904, met in national convention at Chicago, May 1-6, 1904, 
where it nominated, May 5, as its candidate for President 
Eugene V. Debs, of Terre Haute, Indiana, and for Vice-Presi- 
dent Ben Hanford, of New York. 

Its platform appealed to the people as that of the only 
organization that is truly democratic; that other parties are 
false to the idea of liberty and self-government in which the 
nation was born, and that State and national legislaturcs. have 
become the agencies of property interests. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY 

The formation of the Progressive Party was the outgrowth 
of a movement of discontent among the Republicans. Shortly 
after the beginning of the administration of President Taft in 
1908 a number of Senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives broke away from the reactionary methods of the old 
Republican clique and refused to abide by caucus rules. _They 
combined with the Democrats on many important measures to 
the embarrassment of the “stand pat’? Republicans. At first 
these men were known as “‘insurgents.”’?. Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin was the avowed leader of the faction in 
the Upper House. 

_ The sentiment against the administration and the conserva- 
tive element gradually grew throughout the country among 
the adherents of the party. This was greatly augmented by 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. The movement 
finally took on the name “Progressive Republican.” Represent- 
tatives from a number of States met in a national conference 
at Chicago on October 16, 1911 and adopted a platform declar- 
ing that “the progressive movement is a struggle to wrest the 
control of the government in the nation and States from the 
representatives of special privilege, and restore it to the control 
of the people.” The conference at the same time endorsed 
Senator La Follette for President and declared tor a direct 
primary as a means for the expression of a presidential choice. 

The legislatures of several States, following the general agita- 
tion for Presidential preference primaries, enacted laws legaliz- 
ing such methods of procedure. 4 4 

Senator La Follette commenced a stumping campaign for the 
Presidency early in the winter 1911-1912. During the spring 
he became ill and was obliged to retire temporarily. During 
this interlude Ex-President Roosevelt, who had been urged by a 
number of leaders to lead the progressive movement, announc 
his candidacy for the Presidency. aot 

Mr. Roosevelt conducted a strenuous campaign in the States 
where Presidential preference primaries had been established 
and to the surprise of his ‘closest advisers, he won overwhelming 
majorities in nearly every one, defeating President Taft, his 
opponent, in some cases by 6 to 1. Delegates pledged to him 
went to the Chicago Convention nearly as strong in numbers as 
those instructed for Mr. Taft, whose delegates were mostly from 
States, not holding primaries. The fight of the Convention is 
told elsewhere in this ALMANAC. Mr. Roosevelt lost the nomina- 
tion but he was not deterred. The very night Mr. Taft was 
nominated Mr. Roosevelt met his followers in Orchestra Hall 
at Chicago and there a new party was determined upon, to be 
known.as the Progressive Party. . \ 

Several days later a call was.issued for a national convention 
to be held at Chicago during the week beginning August 5. 
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In 1861 the Republican party stood for the Union. As it 
stood for the union of States, it now stands for a united people, 
true to American ideals, loyal to American traditions, knowing 
no allegiance except to_the Constitution, to the Government, 
and to the flag of the United-States. We believe in American 
policies at home and abroad. 


Protection of American Rights. We declare that we 
believe in and will enforce the protection of every American 
citizen in all the rights secured to him by the Con- 
stitution, treaties, and the law of nations, at home and abroad, 
by land and sea. These ’rights, which, in violation of the 
specific promise of their party, made at Baltimore in 1912, the 
Democratic President and the Democratic Congress have failed 
to defend, we will unflinchingly maintain. f 

We desire peace, the peace of justice and right, and believe 
in maintaining a straight and honest neutrality between the 
belligerents in the great war in Europe. We must perform all 
our duties and insist upon all our rights as neutrals, without 
fear and without favor. We believe that peace and neutrality, 
as well as the dignity and influence of the United States, cannot 
be preserved by shifty expedients, by phrasemaking, by per- 
formances in language, or by attitudes ever changing in an 
effort to secure groups of voters. 

The present Administration has destroyed our influence 
abroad and humiliated us in our own eyes. The Republican 
party believes that a firm, consistent, and courageous foreign 
policy, always maintained by Republican Presidents in accord- 
ance with American traditions, is the best, as it is the only true 
way to preserve our peace and restore us to our rightful place 
among the nations. We believe in the pacific settlement of 
international disputes and favor the establishment of a world 
court for that purpose. 


Mexico. We deeply sympathize with the fifteen million 
people of Mexico, who, for three years, have seen their country 
devastated, their homes destroyed, their fellow-citizens mur- 
dered, and their women outraged by armed bands of desperadoes, 
led by self-seeking, conscienceless agitators, who, when tem- 
porarily successful in any locality, have neither sought nor been 
able to restore order or establish and maintain peace. 

We express our horror and indignation. at the outrages which 
have been and are being perpetrated by these bandits upon 
American men and women, who were or are in Mexico by in- 
vitation of the laws and of the Government of that country, 
and whose rights to security of person and property are guar- 
anteed by solemn treaty obligations. We denounce the in- 
defensible methods of interference employed by this Admin- 
istration in the internal affairs of Mexico, and refer with shame 
to its failure to discharge the duty of this country as next friend 
to Mexico, its duty to other Powers who have relied upon us as 
such friend, and its duty to our citizens in Mexico, in permitting 
the continuance of such conditions, first, by failure to act 
promptly and firmly, and, secondly, by lending its influence to 
the continuation of such conditions through recognition of one 
of the factions responsible for these outrages. 

We pledge our aid in restoring order and maintaining peace 
in Mexico. We promise to our citizens on and near our border 
and to those in Mexico, wherever they may be found, adequate 
and absolute protection in their lives, liberty, and property. 


Monroe Doctrine. We reaffirm our approval of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and declare its maintenance to be a policy 
of this country essential to its present and future peace and 
safety, and to the achievement of its manifest destiny. 


Latin America. We favor the continuation of Republican 
policies, which will result in drawing more and more closely 
the commercial, financial, and social relations between this 
country: and the countries of Latin America. 


Philippines. We renew our allegiance to the Philippine 
policy inaugurated by McKinley, approved by Congress, and 
consistently carried out by Roosevelt and Taft. Even in this 
short time it has enormously improved the material and social 
conditions of the islands, given the Philippine people a con- 
stantly increasing participation in their Government, and, if 
persisted in, will bring still greater benefits in the future. 

We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to 
civilization and the Filipino people. To leave with our task 
half done would break our pledges, injure our prestige among 
nations, and imperil what already has been accomplished. 


We condemn the Democratic Administration for its attempt 
to abandon the Philippines, which was prevented only by the 
vigorous opposition of Republican members of Congress, aided 
by a few patriotic Democrats. 


Treaty with Russia. We reiterate our unqualified ap- 
proval of the action taken in December, 1911, by the President 
and Congress to secure with Russia, as with other countries, 
a treaty that will recognize the absolute right of expatriation 
and prevent all discrimination of whatever kind between 
American citizens, whether native-born or alien, and regardless 
of race, religion, or previous political allegiance. We renew the 
pledge to observe this principle and to maintain the right of 
asylum, which is neither-to be surrendered nor restricted, and 
we unite in the cherished hope that the war which is now 
desolating the world may speedily end, with a complete and 
lasting restoration of. brotherhood among the nations of the 
earth and the assurance of full equal rights, civil and religious, 
to all men in every land. 


Protection of the Country. In order to maintain our 
peace and make certain the security of our people within our 
own borders, the country must have not only adequate but 
thorough and complete national defence, ready for any emer- 
gency. We must have a sufficient and effective regular army and 
a provision for ample reserves, already drilled and disciplined, 
who can be called at once to the colors when the hour of danger 
comes. 

We must have a navy so strong and so well proportioned and 
equipped, so thoroughly ready and prepared that no enemy 
can gain command of the sea and effect a landing in force on 
either our Western or our Eastern coast. To secure these 
results we must have a coherent and continuous policy of 
national defence, which even in these perilous days the Demo- 
cratic party has utterly failed to develop, but which we promise 
to give to/the country. 


Tariff. The Republican party stands now, as always, 
in the fullest sense, for the policy of tariff protection to Ameri- 
can industries and American labor, and does not regard an anti- 
dumping provision as an adequate substitute. Such protection 
should be reasonable in amount, but sufficient to protect 
adequately American industry and American labor, and be so 
adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monopolies or Trusts. 
It should, moreover, give special attention to securing the 
industrial independence of the United States, as in the'case of 
dyestuffs. ‘ 

Through wise tariff and industrial legislation our industries 
can be so organized that they will become not only acommercial 
bulwark, but a powerful aid to national defence. 

The Underwood Tariff act is a complete: failure in every 
respect. Under its administration, imports have enormously 
increased, in spite of the fact that the intercourse with foreign 
countries has been largely cut off by reason of the war, while the 
revenues, of which we stand in such dire need, have been greatly 
reduced. Under the normal conditions which prevailed prior 
to the war, it was clearly demonstrated that this act deprived 
the American producer and the American wage-earner of that 
protection which entitled them to meet their foreign 
competitors, and, but for the adventitious conditions created 
by the war, would long since have paralyzed.all forms of Ameri- 
can industry and deprived American labor af its just reward. 

It has not in the least reduced the cost of living, which has 
constantly advanced from the date of its enactment. The 
welfare of our people demands its repeal and the substitution 
of a measure which, in peace, as well as in war, will produce 
ample revenue and give reasonable protection to all forms of 
American production in mine, forest, field, and factory. 

We favor the creation of a Tariff Commission, with complete ~ 
power to gather and compile information for the use ef ‘Con- 
gress in all matters relating to the tariff. ‘ 


Business. The Republican party has long believed in 
the rigid supervision and strict regulation of the transportation 
and great corporations of the country. It has putits creed into - 
its deeds, and all really effective laws regulating the railroads 
andthe great industrial corporations are the work of Republican 
Congresses and Presidents. For this policy of regulation and 
supervision the Democrats, in a stumbling and piecemeal way 
are undertaking to involve the Government in business which 
should be left within the sphere of private enterprise and 
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indirect competition with its own citizens, a policy which is 
sure to result in waste, great expense to the taxpayer, and in 
an inferior product. ; 

The Republican party firmly believes that all who violate 
the laws in regulation of business should be individually 
punished. But prosecution is very different from persecution, 
and business success, no matter how honestly attained, is 
apparently regarded by the Democratic party as in itself a 
crime. Such doctrines and beliefs choke enterprise and stifle 
prosperity. The Republican. party believes in encouraging 
American business, as it believes in and will seek to advance 
all American interests. ; 


Rural Credits. We favor. an effective system of rural 
credits as opposed to the ineffective law proposed by the present 
Democratic Administration. 


Rural Free Delivery. We favor the extension of the 
rural free delivery system and condemn the Democratic 
Administration for curtailing and crippling it. 


Merchant Marine. In view of the policies adopted by 

all the maritime nations to encourage their shipping interests, 
and in order to enable us to compete with them for the ocean- 
carrying trade, we favor the payment to ships engaged in the 
foreign trade of liberal compensation for services actually 
rendered in carrying the mails, and such further legislation 
as will build up an adequate American merchant marine and 
give us ships which may be requisitioned by the Government 
in time of national emergency. 

We are utterly opposed to the Government ownership of 
vessels, as proposed by the Democratic party, because Govern- 
ment owned ships, while effectively preventing the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine by private capital, 
will be entirely unable to provide for the vast volume of Ameri- 
can freights, and will leave us more-helpless than-ever in the 
hard grip of foreign syndicates. — 

Transportation. Interstate and intrastate transportation 
has become so interwoven that the attempt to apply two, and 
often several, sets of laws to its regulation has produced conflicts 
of authority, embarrassment in operation, and inconvenience 
and expense to the public. 

The entire transportation system of the country has become 

‘essentially national. We, therefore, favor such action by legis- 
‘lation, or, if necessary, through an amendment to the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States as will result in placing it under 
- exclusive Federal control. 
-. Economy and a National Budget. The increasing 
-cost of the national Government, and the need for the greatest 
economy of its resources, in order to meet the growing demands 
of the people for Government service, call for the severest 
condemnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic 
Administration, of its shameless raids on the Treasury, and of 
its opposition to and rejection of President Taft’s oft-repeated 
proposals and earnest efforts to secure economy and efficiency 
| “through the establishment of a simple, business-like 
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budget system, to which we pledge our support, and which 
we hold to be necessary to effect a needed reform in the 
administration of national finances. 


Conservation. We believe in a careful husbandry of 
all the natural resources of the nation—a husbandry which 
means development without waste, use without abuse. 


Civil Service Reform. The Civil Service law has always 
been sustained by the Republican Party, and we renew our 
repeated declaration that it shall be thoroughly and honestly 
enforced and extended wherever practicable. The Democratic 
Party has created since March 4, 1913, 30,000 offices outside 
of the Civil Service law, at an annual cost of $44,000,000 to 
the taxpayers of the country. 


We condemn the gross abuse and the misuse of the law by 
the present Democratic Administration and pledge, ourselves 
to a reorganization along lines of efficiency and economy. 


Territorial Matters. Reaffirming the attitude long 
maintained by the Republican Party, we hold that officials 
appointed to administer the Government of any territory 
should be bona-fide residents of the territory in which their 
duties are to be performed. 


Labor Laws. We pledge the Republican Party to the 
faithful enforcement of all Federal laws passed for the protec- 
tion of labor. We favor vocational education, the enactment 
and rigid enforcement of a Federal child labor law, the enact- 
ment of a generous and comprehensive workmen’s compensation 
law, within the commerce power of Congress, and an accident 
compensation law covering all Government employees. We 
favor the collection and collation under the direction of the 
Department of Labor of complete data relating to industrial 
hazards for the information of Congress, to the end that:such 
legislation may be adopted as may be calculated to’secure the 
safety, conservation, and protection of labor from the dangers 
incident to industry and transportation. 


Suffrage. The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith 
of Government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
as a measure of justice to one-half of the adult people of this 
country, favors the extension of the suffrage to women, but 
recognizing the right of each State to settle this question for 
itself. f 

Such are our principles, such are our purposes and policies. 
We close as we began. The times are dangerous, and the 
future is fraught with peril. The great issues of the day have 
been confused by words and phrases. The American spirit, 
which made the country and saved the Union has been for- 
gotten by those charged with the responsibility of power. 
We appeal to all Americans, whether naturalized or native 
born, to prove to the world that we are Americans in thought 
and in deed, with one loyalty, one hope, one aspiration. We 
call on all Americans to be true to the spirit of America, to the 
great traditions of their common country, and, above all things, 
to keep the faith. 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM—1916 


.e Democratic Party in national convention assembled 
Bionted the following declaration to the end that the people 
of the United States may both realize the achievements wrought 

yy four years of Democratic administration and be apprised of 
the policies to which the party is committed for the further 
conduct of national affairs. : a esceaees 
a rd of Achievement. We indorse the administration 
of omit Wilson. It speaks for itself. It is the best exposi- 
tion of sound democratic policy at home and abroad. 
~. We challenge comparison of our record, our keeping of pledges, 
and our constructive legislation, with those of.any party of any 


‘time. te Caer ee 

t ur country hampered by special privilege, a vicious 
one eects hecieaet Jaws, and an qoslastic currency. Our 
foreign affairs were dominated by commercial interests for their 
‘selfish ends. The Republican Party, despite repeated pledges, 
“was impotent to correct abuses which it had fostered. Under 
pur administration, under a leadership which has never faltered, 


? 


these abuses have been corrected, and our people have been 
freed therefrom. . i 
Our archaic banking and currency system, prolific of panic 
and disaster under Republican administrations—long the refuge 
of the Money ‘Trust—has been supplanted by the Federal 
Reserve act, a true democracy of credit under Government 
control, already proved a financial bulwark in a world crisis, 
mobilizing our resources, placing abundant credit at the disposal 
of legitimate industry and making a currency panic impossible. 


We have created:a Federal trade commission to accommodate 
the perplexing questions arising under the anti-trust laws so 
that monopoly may be strangled at its birth and legitimate 
industry encouraged. Fair competition in business is now 
assured. ray te é ra 

We have effected an adjustment of the tariff, adequate for 
revenue under peace conditions, and fair to the consumer and to 
the producer. We have adjusted the burdens of taxation so that 
swollen incomes bear their equitable share. Our revenues have 
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been sufficient in times of world stress, and will largely exceed 
the expenditures of the current fiscal year. ‘ j 

We have lifted human labor from the category of commodities 
and have secured to the workingman the right of voluntary 
association for his protection and welfare. We have protected 
the rights of the laborer against the unwarranted issuance of 
writs of injunction, and have guaranteed to him the right of trial 
by jury in cases of alleged contempt committed outside of the 
presence of the court. z 

We have advanced the parcel post to genuine efficiency, 
enlarged the postal savings system, added 10,000 rural delivery 
routes and extensions, thus reaching 2,500,000 additional 
people, improved the postal service in every branch, and for the 
first time in our history, placed the Post Office system on a self- 
supporting basis, with actual surplus in 1913, 1914, and 1915. 


Economic Reforms. The reforms which were most 
obviously needed to clear away privilege, prevent unfair dis- 
crimination, and release the energies of men of all ranks and 
advantages, have been effected by recent legislation. We must 
now remove, so far as possible, every remaining element of 
unrest and uncertainty from the path of the business men of 
America, and secure for them a continued period of quiet, 
assured and confident prosperity. 


Tariff. We reaffirm our belief inthe doctrine of a tariff for 
the purpose of providing sufficient revenue for the operation of 
the Government economically administered, and unreservedly 
indorse the Underwood Tariff law as truly exemplifying that 
doctrine. We recognize that tariff rates are necessarily subject 
to change to meet changing conditions in the world’s production 
andtrade. The events of the last two years have brought about 
many momentous changes. In some respects their effects are 
yet conjectural and wait to be disclosed, particularly in regard 
to our foreign trade. Two years of a war which has directly 
involved most of the chief industrial nations of the world, and 
which has indirectly affected the life and industry of all nations, 
are bringing about economic changes more varied and far- 
reaching than the world has ever before experienced. In orderto 
ascertain just what those changes may be, the Democratic 
Congress is providing for a non-partisan tariff commission to 
make impartial and thorough study of every economic fact 
that may throw light, either upon our past or upon our future 
fiscal policy with regard to the imposition of taxes on imports or 
with regard to the changed and changing conditions under 
which our trade is carried on. We cordially indorse this timely 
proposal and declare ourselves in sympathy with the principle 
eaie aoe of shaping legislation within that field in accordance 
with clearly established facts rather than in accordance with 
the demands of selfish interests or upon information provided 
largely, if not exclusively, by them. 


Americanism. The part that the United States will play 
in the new day of international relationships which is now upon 
us will depend upon our preparation and our character. The 
Democratic Party, therefore, recognizes the assertion and tri- 
umphant demonstration of the indivisibility and coherent 
strength of the nation as the supreme issue of this day in which 
the whole world faces the crisis of manifold change. It sum- 
mons all men, of whatever origin or creed, who would count 
themselves Americans, to join in making clear to all the world 
the unity and consequent power of America. 

This is an issue of patriotism. To taint it with partisanship 
would be to defile it. In this day of test, America must show 
itself, not a nation of partisans, but a nation of patriots. There 
is gathered here in America the best of the blood, the industry, 
the genius of the whole world, the elements of a great race anda 
magnificent society to be melted into a mighty and splendid 
nation. 

Whoever, actuated by the purpose to promote the interestofa 
foreign power, in disregard of our own country’s welfare, or to 
injure this Government in its foreign relations or cripple or 
destroy its industries at home, and whoever by arousing preju- 
dices of a racial, religious, or other nature creates discord and 
strife among our people so as to obstruct the wholesome process 
of unification, is faithless to the trust which the privileges of 
citizenship repose in him and disloyal to his country. 

We, therefore, condemn as subversive of this nation’s unity 


and integrity, and as destructive ofits welfare, the activitiesand jn 


designs of every group or organization, political or otherwise, 
that has for its object the advancement of the interest of a for- 
eign power, whether such object is promoted by intimidating 


the Government, a political party, or representatives of the 
people, or which is.calculated and tends to divide our people 
into antagonistic groups and thus to destroy that complete 
agreement and solidarity of the people and that unity of senti- 
ment and national purpose so essential to the perpetuity of the 
nation and its free institutions. 

We condemn all alliances and combinations of individuals in 
this country of whatever nationality or descent, who agree and 
conspire together for the purpose of embarrassing or weakening 
our Government or of improperly influencing or coercing our 
public representatives in dealing or negotiating with any foreign 
power. We charge that such conspiracies among a limited” 
number exist and have been instigated for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of foreign countries to the prejudice and 
detriment of our own country. We condemn any political party 
which, in view of the activity of such conspirators, surrenders its 
integrity or modifies its policy. 

Preparedness. Along with the proof of our character as a 
nation must go the proof of our power to play the part that 
legitimately belongs to us. The people of the United States 
love peace. They réspect the rights and covet the friendship of 
all other nations. They desire neither any additional territory 
nor any advantage which cannot be peacefully gained by their 
skill, their industry, or their enterprise; but they insist upon 
having absolute freedom of national lifeand policy, and feel 
that they owe it to themselves and to the role of spirited inde- 
pendence which it is their sole ambition to play that they should 
render themselves secure against the hazard of interference from 
any quarter, and should be able to protect their rights upon the 
seas or in any part of the world. We, therefore, favor the main- 
tenance of an army fully adequate to the requirements of order, 
of safety, and of the protection of the nation’s rights, the fullest 
development of modern methods of seacoast defense and the 
maintenance of an adequate reserve of citizens trained to arms 
and prepared to safeguard the people and territory of the United”, 
States against any danger of hostile action which may unex- 
pectedly arise; and a fixed policy for the continuous develop- 
ment of a navy worthy to support the great naval traditions of 
the United States, and fully equal to the international tasks 
which the United States hopes and expects to take part in per- 
forming. The Plans and enactments of the present Congress 
afford substantial proof of our purpose in this exigent matter. 


_ International Relations. The Democratic administra- 
tion has throughout the present war scrupulously and success- 
fully held to the old paths of neutrality and of the peaceful pur- 
suit of the legitimate objects of our national life, which states- 
men of all parties and creeds have prescribed for themselves in 
America since the beginning of our history. But the circum- 
stances of the last two years have revealed necessities of inter- 
national action which no former generation can have fo.eseen. 
We hold that it is the duty of the United States to use its power, _ 
not only to make itself safeat home, but also to make secure 
its sues interests throughout the world, and both for this end 
and in the interest of humanity, to assist the world in securing 
settled peace and justice. We believe that every people has 
the right to choose the sovereignty under which it shall live; 
that the small States of the world have a right to enjoy from 
other nations the same respect for their sovereignty and for 
their territorial integrity that great and powerful nations expect 
and insist upon; and that the world hasa right to be free from. 
every disturbance of its peace that has its origin in aggression or 
disregard of the rights of peoples and nations; and we believe 
that the time has come when it is the duty of the United States - 
to join with the other nations of the world in any feasible asso- 
ciation that will effectively serve these principles, to maintain 
inviolate the complete security of the highway of the seas for 
the common and unhindered use of all nations. 

The present Administration has consistently sought to act 
upon and realize in its conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
nation the principle that should be the object of any association 
of the nations formed to secure the peace of the world and the 
maintenance of national and individual rights. It has followed 
the highest American traditions. It has preferred respect for 
the fundamental rights of smaller States, even to property 
interests, and has secured the friendship of the people of these 
States for the United States by refusing to make a more material 

terest an excuse for the assertion of our superior power against 
the dignity of their sovereign independence. It has regarded the 
lives of its citizens and the claims of humanity as of greater 
moment than material rights, and peace as the best basis for 
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the just settlement of commercial claims. It has made the honor 


and ideals of the United States its standard alike in negotiation 
and action. 


Pan-American Accord. We recognize now, as we have 
always recognized, a definite and common interest between the 
United States with the other peoples and republics of the 
Western Hemisphere in all matters of national independence 
and free political development. We favor the establishment and 
maintenance of the closest relations of amity and mutual help- 
fulness between the United States and the other republics of the 
American Continents for the support of peace and the promotion 
of a common prosperity. To that cnt we favor all measures 
which may be necessary to facilitate intimate intercourse and 
promote commerce between the United States and her neigh- 

rs to the south of us, and such international understandings 
as may be practicable and suitable to accomplish these ends. 

We commend the action of the Democratic Administration in 
holding the Pan-American Financial conference at Washington 
in May, 1915, and organizing the International High Com- 
mission, which represented the United States in the recent 
meeting of representatives of the Latin-American republics at 
Buenos Ayres, April, 1916, which have so greatly promoted the 
peasy, relations between the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Mexico. The Monroe Doctrine is reasserted as a principle 
of Democratic faith. That doctrine guarantees the independent 
republics of the two Americas against aggression from another 
continent. It implies, as well, the most scrupulous regard upon 
our part for the sovereignty of each of them. The want of a 
stable, responsible Government in Mexico, capable of repressing 
and punishing marauders and bandit bands, who have not only 
taken the lives and seized and destroyed the property of Amer- 
ican citizens in that country, but have insolently invaded our 
soil, made war upon and murdered our people thereon, has 


» rendered it necessary temporarily to occupy, by our armed 


__ the construction of a merchant marine it 


purposes and 


£ 


forces, a portion of the territory of that friendly State, Until, 
by the restoration of law and order therein, a repetition of such 
incursions is improbable, the necessity for their remaining will 
continue. Intervention, implying as it does military subjuga- 
tion, is revolting to the people of the United States, notwith- 
standing the provocation to that course has been great, and 
should be resorted to, if at all, only as a last resort. The stub- 
born resistance of the President and his advisers to every 
demand and suggestion to enter upon it, is credible alike to them 
and to the people in whose name he speaks. 


Merchant Marine. Immediate provision should be made 
for the development of the carrying trade of the United States. 
Our foreign commerce has in the past been subject to many 
‘unnecessary and vexatious obstacles in the way of legislation of 
Republican Congresses. Until the recent Democratic tariff 
legislation it was hampered by unreasonable burdens of taxation. 
Until the recent banking legislation, it had at its disposal few 
of the necessary instrumentalities of international credit and 
exchange. Until the formulation of the pending act to promote 
lacked even the 
prospect of adequate carriage by sea. We heartily indorse the 

licy of the pending shipping bill and favor all 

such addiiorél ieasures of constructive or remedial legislation 
_as may be necessary to restore our flag to the seas and to provide 
further facilities for our foreign commerce, particularly such 


- laws as may be made to remove unfair conditions of competition 


a 


in the dealings of American merchants and producers with com- 
petitors in foreign markets. E 
Conservation. For the safeguarding and. quickening of 


the life of our own people we favor the conservation and 


development of the natural resources of the country through a 


~ policy which shall be positive rather than negative—a policy 
_ -which shall not withhold such resources from development but 
~ which, while permitting and encouraging their use, shall prevent 


* 


z 


_ both waste and monopoly in their exploitation, and we earnestly 
favor the passage of acts which will accomplish these objects 
and we reaffirm the declaration of the platform of 1912 on this 
subject. The policy of reclaiming our arid lands should be 
steadily satire to. 

_ The Administration and the Farmer. We favor the 
vigorous prosecution of investigations and plans to render agri- 
Giltare more profitable and country life more healthful, com- 
fortable and attractive, and we believe that this should be a 
dominant aim of the nation as well as of the States. With all its 
recent improvement, farming still lags behind other occupations 
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in development as a business, and the advantages of an advanc- 
ing Civilization have not accrued to rural communities in a fair 
Proportion, Much has been accomplished in this field under the 
present Administration—far more than under any previous 
Administration. In the Federal Reserve act of the last Concer 
and the Rural Credits act of the present Congress, the machinery 
has been created which will make credit available to the farmer 
constantly and readily and he hasat last been putupona footing 
of equality with the merchant and the manufacturer in securing 
the capital necessary to carry on his enterprises. Grades and 
standards necessary to the intelligent and successful conduct of 
the business of agriculture have also been established, or are in 
the course of establishment by law. 

The long-needed Cotton Futures act, passed by the Sixty- 
third Congress, has now been in aecenalal boeratinn for nearly 
two years. A Grain Grades bill, long needed, and a permissive 
Warehouse bill, intended to provide better storage facilities and 
to enable the farmer to obtain certificates upon which he may 
secure advances of money, have been passed by the House of 
Representatives, have been favorably reported to the Senate 
and will probably become law during the present session of the 
Congress. Both houses have passed a good roads measure, which 
will be of far-reaching benefit to all agricultural communities. 
Above all, the most extraordinary and significant progress has 
been made, under the direction of the Department of, Agriculture 
in extending and perfecting practical farm demonstration work 
which is so rapidly substituting scientific for empirical farming. 
But it is also necessary that rural activities should be better 
directed through co-operation and organization, that unfair 
methods of competition should be eliminated and the condi- 
tions requisite for the just, orderly, and economical marketing of 
farm products created. 

We approve the Democratic Administration for having em- 

hatically directed attention for the first time to the essential 
interests of agriculture involved in farm marketing and finance, 
for creating the office of markets and rural organization in 
connection with the Department of Agriculture and for extend- 
ing the co-operative machinery necessary for conveying infor- 
mation to farmers by means of demonstrations. We favor con- 
tinued liberal provision, not only for the benefit of production, 
but also for the study and solution of problems of farm market- 
ing and finance and for the extension of existing agencies for 
improving country life. 

Good Roads. The happiness, comfort and prosperity of 
tural life, and the development of the city, are alike conserved 
by the construction of public highways. We, therefore, favor 
national aid in the construction of post roads and roads for 


military purposes. 

GovernmentEmployment. We hold that life, health, 
and strength of the men, women, and children of the nation are 
its greatest asset and that in the conservation of these the 
Federal Government, wherever it acts as the employer of labor, 
should both on its own account and as an example, put into 
effect the following principles of just employment: 

1. A living wage for all employes. 

2. A working day not to exceed eight hours, with one day of . 
rest in seven. 

3. The adoption of safety appliances and the establishment 
of thoroughly sanitary conditions of labor. 

4. Adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

5. The standards of the “Uniform Child Labor Law,” 
wherever minors are employed. : 

6. Such provisions for decency, comfort, and health in the 
employment of women as should be accorded the mothers of the 
race. , 

7. An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement 
of superannuated and disabled employes of the civil service to 
the end that a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should 
be urged and applied in the legislation of the States with regard 
to labor within their borders, and that through every possible 
agency the life and health of the people of the nation should be 
conserved. 

Labor. We declare our faith in the Seamen’s act, passed by 
the Democratic Congress, and we promise our earnest contin- 
uance of its enforcement. Ny 

We favor the speedy enactment of an effective Federal Child 
Labor law and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made 
goods in interstate commerce. 
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We favor the creation of a Federal bureau of safety in the 
Department of Labor, to gather facts concerning industrial 
hazards and to recommend legislation concerning the maiming 
and killing of human beings. 

We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. 

We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the 
means already begun under the present Administration to 
assist laborers throughout the nation to seek and obtain em- 
ployment, and the extension by the Federal Government of the 
same assistance and encouragement as is now given to agricul- 
tural training. 

We heartily commend our newly established Department of 
Labor for its excellent record in settling industrial strikes by 
personal advices and through conciliating agents. 


Public Heaith. We favor a thorough reconsideration of 
the means and methods by which the Federal Government 
handles questions of public health, to the end that human life 
may be conserved by the elimination of loathsome diseases, the 
improvement of sanitation and the diffusion of a knowledge of 
disease prevention. 

We favor the establishment by the Federal Government of 
tuberculosis sanatariums for needy tubercular patients. 

Senate Rules. We favor such an alteration of the rules 
of procedure of the Senate of the United States as will permit 
the prompt transaction of the nation’s legislative business. 


Economy and the Budget. We demand careful econ- 
omy in all expenditures for the support of the Government, and 
to that end favor a return: by the House of Representatives 
to its former practice of initiating and preparing all appropria- 
tion bills through a single committee chosen from its mem- 
bership, in’ order that responsibility may be centred, expendi- 
tures standardized and made uniform, and waste and dupli- 
cation in the public service as much as possible avoided. We 
favor this as a practicable first step toward a budget system. 

Civil Service. We reaffirm our declarations for the 
rigid enforcement of the civil service laws. 3 

Philippine Islands. We heartily indorse the provisions 
of the bill recently passed by the House of Representatives, 
further promoting self-government in the Philippine Islands 
as being in fulfillment of the policy declared by the Democratic 


Party in its last national platform, and we reiterate our indorse-— 


ment _of the purpose of ultimate independence for the Philip- 
pine Islands, expressed in the preamble of that measure. 


Woman Suffrage. We recommend the extension of the 
franchise to the women of the country by the States upon the 
same terms as to men. 


Protection of Citizens. We again declare the policy 
that the sacred rights of American citizenship must be pre- 
served at home and abroad, and that no treaty with any other 
Government shall receive the sanction of our Government 
which does not expressly recognize the absolute. equality of 
all our citizens, irrespective of race, creed, or previous national- 
ity, and which does not recognize the right of expatriation. 
The American Government should protect American citizens 
in their rights not only at home but abroad, and any country 
having a Government should be held to strict accountability 
for any wrongs done them, either to person or property. At 
the earliest practical opportunity, our country should strive 
earnestly for peace among the warring nations of Europe and 
seck to bring about the adoption of the fundamental principle 
of justice and humanity, that all men shall enjoy equality: of 
right and freedom from discrimination in the lands wherein 
they dwell. , 

_ Prison Reform. We demand that the modern prin- 
ciples of prison reform be applied in our Federal penal system. 
We favor such work for prisoners as shall give them training 
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in remunerative occupations, so that they may make an honest 
living when released-from prison; the setting apart of the net 
wages of the prisoner to be paid to his dependent family or 
to be reserved for his own use upon his release; the liberal exten- 
sion of the principles of the Federal Parole law, with due re- 
gard both to the welfare of the prisoner and the interests of 
society; the adoption of the probation system, especially in 
the case of first offenders not convicted of serious crimes. 

Pensions. ‘We renew the declarations of recent Demo- 
cratic platforms relating to generous pensions for soldiers and 
their widows, and call attention to our record of performance. 
in this particular. 


Waterways and Flood Control. We renew the 
declaration in our last two platforms relating to the develop- 
ment of our waterways. The recent devastation of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and several other sections by floods accentu- 
ates the movement for the regulation of river flow by addi- 
tional bank and-levee protection below and diversion, storage, 
and control of the flood waters above, and their utilization 
for beneficial purposes in the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands, and development of water power, instead of permitting 
the floods to continue as heretofore, agents of destruction. 
We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a national 
problem. ‘The preservation of the depth of its waters for pur- 
poses of navigation, the building of levees and works of bank 
protection to maintain the integrity of its channel and prevent 
the overflow of its valley resulting in the interruption of inter- 
state commerce, the disorganization of the mail service and the 
enormous loss of life and property, impose an obligation which 
alone can be discharged by the national Government. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan 
for the development and improvement of our harbors and inland 
waterways with economy and efficiency, so as to permit their 
Navigation by vessels of standard draught. : 


Alaska. It has been and willbe the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party to enact all laws necessary for the speedy develop- 
ment of Alaska and its great natural resources. 


Territories.: We favor granting to the people of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico the traditional Territorial Government 
accorded to all Territories of the United States since the be- 
ginning of our Government and we believe the officials appointed 
to administer the Government of those several Territories 
should be qualified by previous bona fide residence. 


Candidates. We unreservedly indorse our President 
and Vice President, Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey and Thomas 
Riley Marshall of Indiana, who have performed the functions 
of their great offices faithfully and impartially and with dis- 
tinguished ability. 4 

‘In particular, we commend to the American people the 
splendid diplomatic victories of our great President, who has 
preserved the vital interests of our Government and its citizens, 
and kept us out of war. 

Woodrow Wilson stands today the greatest American of his 
generation. g 


Conclusion, This is a critical hour in the history of 
America, a critical hour in the history of the world. Upon 
the record above set forth which shows great constructive 
achievement in following out a consistent policy for our domestic 
and internal development; upon the record of the Democratic © 
Administration, which has maintained the honor, the dignity, 
and the interests of the United States, and at the same time 
retained the respect and friendship of all the nations of ‘the 
world, and upon the great policies for the future strengthening 
of the life of our country, the _ enlargement of our national - 
vision and the ennobling of our international relations, as set 
forth ee we appeal with confidence to the voters of the. 
country. : 


TELLING DISTANCE BY SOUND | 


There is an old saying that if you can count five between the 
flash and thunder you are safe. Modern science tells us that if 
you can see the flash at all you are safe, because if it struck you 

‘ou would have no time to see it. The speed of lightning 
is about 180 times that of sight. er 

The old idea was that if you could count five the storm was 
a mile away, which was considered a safe distance. Sound 
travels at the rate of 1,142 fect a second, or about a mile in 
five seconds, In order to count seconds accurately many 
photographers start by saying to themselves: “No one thou- 


‘ 


sand, one one thousand, two one thousand, three one thousand.” 
etc. This gives about the right space between each count. of 
one, two, three, etc., if oe stop at the number of seconds you 
want to time. With a little practice with a watch beside you. 
this is accurate up to half a minute or more. 

., Hf you hear a steam whistle blowing and note the itstant 
It stops you can count the seconds until you lose the sound 
and by allewing a fifth of a mile for each second you can judge 
the distance. The same is true of guns, or an’ explosion, or 
even of hammering, or any loud sounds, Hy 


. 


- 


me 
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: VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1912 
ELECTOR 
ae POPULAR VOTE. 
State 
Re- | Dem-| Pro- j 
pub- Jocrat-| gres- Republi- | pon ocrat.| Progres- | Prohibi Socialist, | Socialist 
oe bone one : sae sien ocialist. | "7 shor. | Total.* 
pepe AO ee eee SAE oes A 9,732 §2,438 22,0808 | ene snes s 
eo rete cOteh ele cats ecaret cl eae a Pe a 3,021 10,324 6,949 265 
California atten clie'si'e)'aue) als a calfnietenetane ht Cee 24,467 68,8358 21,673 898 
Pe ee eee a 11 3,914 283,436 283,610 23,366 
“7 LS ee gan he pena OD eee <.c 58,386 114,232 72,306 5,063 
Dane AOI Noaaehatuiaccte aigtere nats hs Pe ere one 68,324 74,561 34,129 2,068 
a bah aitiajats Ver iateen a ea ee is Sia Ie ere 15,997 22,631 8/886 623 
1aa Geils Sheuss 4,279 36,417 4,535 1,854 
Tdahs 5 a oer 5,191 93,076 21,980 147 
Tas SO, CRT RO DERE es GSO BN eteigis sta 32,810 33,921 25,527 1,537 
2 as vole SDS CA eae ae 253,593 405,048 386,478 15,710 
QTL aeUs sicicycuscevalel eae feierativess Leite 151,267 281,890 162,007 19,249 
ate OID EO CORES oeesliae te AE LE Sia eee 119,805 185,325 161,819 8,440 
are aa sya 'ncs/cie ates: ae a SOM Me sso. 74,845 143,663 J20; 2100 ray hoe ue 
ae A GREE A ED ea ACI ae a DSi seean. s 115,512 219,584 102,766 3,233 
sig Bet Malevata ictchererare eee ee = a pape Pest 60,971 SSO WIE aitcanne ieee 
Bah te Nola. a) sore toin Mi iatatall Mei eons ey hem OMe Nine ts cece 6,545 51,113 48,495 946 
prea caahihePeusiciala,cnet tee tee ees a re 54,956 112,674 57,789 2,244 
2 oe aaah eis Sue gtac teers S a ee 155,948 173,408 142,228 2,754 
pchigen ep ahaycr sete Oe aoe 152,244 150,751 214,584 8,934 
innesota....... 64,334 106,426 125,856 7,886 
Mississippi 1,595 57,227 SiGA Si \\vietss bo 
VIISSOUTIR 2) cosh ca cio wee 207,821 330,746 124,371 5,380 
IMGMcaT ae eae. aca eae ats 18,512 27,941 22,456 a2 
De PAB iri ays tele c.caiats be 54,029 109,008 72,614 3,383 
Nevada. .... gopesedeace 3,196 7,986 OZOM| Be seme are 
New Hampshire 32,927 34,724 17,794 535 
INGHVRCTSON'. oleic aycne-e.5.scete 88,834 170,282 145,409 2,875 
New Mexico)... .Siinccee 17,900 22,139 OSE Fall ee oes 
New York. oe Oe ora: 455,428 655,475 390,021 19,427 
North Carolina 29,139 144,507 69,667 1,025 
North Dakota 23,090 29,555 25,726 1,243 
OEIC shee senate tno srw o 278,168 424,834 229,807 11,511 
Oklahoma...... 90,786 TTO"1'56 Mckee ee 2,185 
Oregon. Se els vle Set seeeeee 34,673 47,064 37,600 4,360 
Pennsylvania. 22 3022.53. 273,305 395,619 447,426 19,533 
Rhode Island Ta aah sto 27,703 30,412 16,878 616 
BOULR. Carolinas. sweisis ofse.cines Ol ear ox 536 48,357 1529;30h eens 
SOWED AkGtawes..wclecsufo vasa close ox Digelincny susiey Sere 48,942 58,811 3,910 
Tennessee....... Pievial aipiess sce sini VAR Hoan 59,444 130,335 53,725 825 
‘TexaSy:..'.< 26,745 219,489 28,530 1,698 
Utah.... 42,100 36,579 Oe by eee 
Vermont 23,302 15,354 22,132 1,095 
Virginia 23,288 90,332 21,777 709 
Washington... 70,445 86,84 113,698 9,810 
West Virginia. 56,667 113,046 78,977 4,534 
Wisconsin 130,695 164,228 62,460 8,586 : : 
Wyoming 14,560 15,310 9,232 434 25760 | 2202. cin 42,296 
otalyn ce +s Pea 8 435 88 3,483,922 | 6,286,214 | 4,126,020 | 208,923 | 897,011 | 29,079 | 15,031,169 
larea Intype tree cee sexes cl cin'|siatnaia's Savon wah tes \li-accte aucrsarors QUT BOLIOG:s | vcnshoreretes oul enters cred ol svat tietsr sell tenn, Protea leche eters rele 


*Picures do not include blank or void ballots or votes cast for names not appearing on any of the electoral tickets specified 


in the table. 


__ HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, A POSSIBILITY 
The tallest bridge towers in the world will loom over the 
Hudson when the States of New York and New Jersey erect 


the great suspended roadway that is now being planned. From 
- bedrock to pinnacle the twin towers will he 745 feet high, only 


255 feet short of the height of the Eiffel Tower. Their height 


over water will be 600 feet. 


: 


The New York State Bridge Commission came to the con- 


"clusion that the best place to locate a bridge would be between 


Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth Streets in Manhattan, from 
Ninth Avenue to the Boulevard in Weehawken. It is suggested 
also that a bridge could be built across the Hudson at 110th 
Street and that 179th Street at Fort Washington Park would 
be another excellent location. | 

As the plans stand now a bridge 8,330 feet long is to be built. 


It will clear the river by 170 feet and will have two driveways 
each thirty-six feet wide, and two sidewalks each eight feet 
wide,\in addition to the roadways for trolley cars. 

The system of tunnels to be built in connection with improving 
communication between New York and New Jersey will run 
between Canal Strect in Manhattan and Twelfth Street in 
Jersey City. There are to be twin tunnels for vehicles with 
roadways seventeenfeet wide. The tunnels will cost $11,000, 
000, it is estimated. 

The commission finds that there is an average traffic of 
5,000,000 vehicles a year between New York and New Jersey 
and that the daily weekday traffic is about 19,660. vehicles, 
The proposed tunnels would take care of most of, this traffic 
and would be, the engineers say, an immense saving to mer- 


_ chants and manufacturers. 


160 VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTE 1860-1912 , ; 
Year and Total Elect. Year and : Total Elect. 
Party Candidate and State Vote Vote Party Candidate and State Vote Vote 
Ase) ea) G Cc N. Yu... 55554414 277 
Poel 25's RAHAM L: STM 5204). A5,866,352 4180 em....... GROVER CLEVELAND, 3054, 
nee eats Sean Douglas, g ON dees L3Ts,tor 12 Reps< . Ben. Harrison, Ind........... 5,190,802 145 
Dears 20% J. C. Breckenridge, Ky....... B45, 163 72 Peop.. . James B. Weaver, lowa...... 1,027,329 22 
Union..... John Bell, Tenn... 5....62... 589, 581 39 Eee. Dye jee ee CNC hare eyAee RC 
oc. Lab... Simon Wing, Mass........... A Gd comes 
1864 
6 
Rep....... ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Ill....... 2,216,067 *212 Re Wituram McKrvury, Ohio... 7,035,638 271 
Dem....... George B. McClellan, N.J.... 1,808,725 21 Dem pera, William : Bryan, Neb Stier 6.467.946. 176" 
1868 EOD, -leitiets jam J. Bryan, Neb..... a htt) 
Repvesss U.S. Grant, Ill...........-. 3,015,071 $214 Prohib..... Joshua Levering, Md......... BT WA «tin 
aabaths eovees 2,709,615 80 Nat.-Dem.. John M. Palmer, Ill.......... TSU 52922 2s 
Mies? panne Seymour, eae i ... Charles H. Matchett, N. Y.. Bb. 45 4b he oe 
sa U.S. Grant, Ill 3.597.070 Charles E. Bentley, Neb...... 13,969 : 
eee rer a RANTS DLs rivers sieisie pis S509 5 
D. RL. R. Horace Greeley, NWaee es 2,834,079 le 2 pee Wret1am McKintey, Ohio.... 7,219,530 292 
Demigiess Charles O’Conor, N. Y....... 29,408 A William J. Bryan, Neb....... 6,358,071 155 
Temp......« James Black; Pawy:}es e.c-c- ri 5,608 ‘ John G. Woolley, Ill... f 
1876 A.-F Peop.. lenin Pe Tat ; 
Rep....... Ruraerrorp B. Haves, 0.... 4,033,950 185 Sec: Dem.. Eugene cts bay pee Ta 
Dem....... Samuel J. Tilden, N.Y-...... 4,284,885 184 $00... ... Jos. s.F, Malloney, Mass... avers aoe 
Greenback.. Peter Cooper, N. Y......-.-- $1,740) 6k 4 U. Christian oe LH Eilis, OL; OWA: ascii S Auee oe 
rohib..... Green Clay Smith, Ky....... OBO er, 19 m Reform Seth H. Ellis, Ohio.......... ’ sree 
fs eb ee James B. Walker, Ill......... 25030 tetas Rep es 2 Tunenone Rooseverg, N. N.Y... ts 628 83 ; 336 
N 5 EN Hately. ton B, Parker, arn : 
Rep --» JAMES A. GARFIELD, Ohio. ... 4,449,053 214 OCT shee Eugene V. Debs, Ind........ "402.460 ahaa 
Dem....... W. S. Hancock, Pa..... + 4,442,030 155 Prohib..... Silas €. Swallow; Pai. 2. on coo boone 
Greenback . James B.' Weaver, Iowa...... 307,306 ..... COD. ..200- Thomas E. Watson, Ga...... 114,753 ..... 
Prohib..... ale Pow Me ee ae et setae Soos Li. waka Charles‘H. Corregan, N. Y.... 33,724 ...,- 
er. ohn elps, Views. che + 1908 - 
Repiin sensi Wru1am H. Tart, Ohio...... 7,679,006 321 
1884 oer ’ 
Dem......, Grover CLeveLanD, N.Y.... 4,911,017 219 Dem....... William J. Bryan, Neb....... 6,409,106 162 
Rep........ James G. Blaine, Me......... 4,848,334 182 OC... +. 66. Eugene V. Debs, Ind......... 420,820 ..... 
Prohib..... John P. St. John, Kan.. LL FAS1)809 eo Prohib..... Eugene W. Chafin, Tl eee 252,683 smote 
Greenback . Benj. F. Butler, Mass........ 133;825 ies pa League. Se a Biogen, ae tases bere tenes 
1888 Soc. L..... August Gillhaus,N.Y........ 131825 . 1... 
Reps ges od BENJAMIN Harrison, Ind.... 5,444,337 233 1912 
1B reli espe Grover Cleveland, N. Y...... 5,540,050 168 Dem....... Wooprow Wrtson, N. J a seeee 6,293,019 
Prohib..... | Clinton B. Fisk, N.J....-.... SOD S:- Seerste Rep William H. Taft, Ohio..... ees 484. 056 
U. Labor. . ar J. Streeter, Tee ce: 146,897 "2266 > Progs.eiks Theodore Roosevelt, Ne: Vets 47119, 507 
United L... R. H. Cowdry, Ill.......2.... 2,808 ..... SoG esata Eugene V. Debs, nd... 901,873 .. 
Amer...... . Jas. Ee CurtissiNe Viccrncs LESSON Oh ene Prohib...... Eugene W. Chafin, Tl... . 207,928 . 
Socteavecds 23063) acct OCs Laciagesre Arthur E. Reimer, Mass...... 29,259 


*States not voting possessed an electoral vote of 81. 


VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1908 


Et. VoTE 


SraTEe 


Alabama......... 


Colorado......... 
Connecticut...... 
Delaware........ 
Florida......... 
Idaho..... 
ane 


Mississi pi. Zane as 
Missourt 


there eee 


Montana........ as 
Nebraska........]  .. 8 
Pir) 3 10,775 


Nevada.....se00s 


PopuLtar VOTE 


Ex. VotE | 


t States not voting possessed an electoral vote of 23. 


Porutar VOTE 


! STATE 
Petit ceteas Sul 
falag ee 
30 oO a Oo 
ea|Fa | ae 
New Hampshire..| 4 53,149 
New Jersey...... 12 me 265,326 
New York....... 39 a 870,070 
North Carolina...| .. 12 | 114,937 
North Dakota.... 4 is 57,680 
Qhiow so as erie nse! ered vaso 
Oklahoma....... a 7 | 110,474 
4||Oregon..... ieiese 4 a 62,530 
Pennsylvania....| 34 RK 745,779 
Rhode Island. . 4 8 43,942 
South Carolina...} .. 9 3,965 
South Dakota.... 4 ae 67,536 
‘Tennessee..... 58 ki 12 | 118,324 
MNexaS iri techs Seis o 18 65,666 
Uta Srey ste eiee 3 iy 61,028 
Vermont bral Att 39,552 
Virginia..... m5 12 52,573 
Washington. 5 aa 106,062 
West Virginia.... 7 137,869 
Wisconsin........ 13 247,747 
Wyoming,....... ray 20, 846 
‘i Total.....| 321 | 162 |7, 679,006|6,409,106 420, 820 . 
. —| > | OO I | 
Plurality.........] 159 | .. 11,269,900 4B Serine. 


PRESIDENTS OF UNITED STATES 
pn ee eee 


PRESIDENTS OF UNITED STATES 


Oh ih “_ » pine ale 


Native Age at | State f AY 
N ge ate from ears of Age at 
; ame Born State Election which Service Died Death 
aay, Elected 
1} George Washington......... irgini irgini 
2} John Adams. . a é aie: ee 30° i738 Aachen Se ef oe eens Ye oF 
4 ap Aa teeta Aprilis, 1743 | Virginia 57 8 1 re fie 83 
; ie Teen SORE OS co eeae Mch. 16,1751 | Virginia 57 8 Tuné 28, 1836 85 
; aS LODT OG stents eterna toe April28, 1758 | Virginia 58 8 July 4, 1831 73 
: - a Quincy Adams? oss ances July 11, 1767 BSSremcccs i 4 Feb. 23, 1848 80 
: a Few JACKSON: - 2.002620... Mch. 15,1767 | N. Carolina 61 8 June 8. 1845 78 
es Vani Duren yee tae rs: Dec. 5,1782 | New York 54 4 July 24. 1862 79 
‘a He uy, Hatrisont: 2.3. Feb. 9,1773 | Virginia. 68 1 mo April 4. 1844 68 
10 gee yler. ago Mch. 29, 1790 Virginia 5 51 4 | Jan. 18,1862 | 71 
a OLR are tate coat aaa: Pua opt: : ae 49 : 
2 cena UES 30) ancien SAB epee Sept. 24, 1784 | Virginia.... 64 a jure °° 1880 3 
: illard Fillmore Herndon Ieee Feb. 7, 1800 ew York,. 50 1% Mch. 8, 1874 74 
14) Franklin Pierce... 2.002000. Nov. 23, 1804 | N. H....... 48 4° | Oct. 8, 1869 | 64 
he eens IC EME ec Saunier fed April23,1791 | Penn....... 65 4 June 1, 1868 77 
braham ENACOL rea lecretey > clears Feb. 12,1809 | Kentucky... 52 4% April 15, 1865 56 
Hh Andrew Johnson.............. Dec. 29, 1808 | N. Carolina. 56 33% July 31, 1875 66 
ie Wilysses'S: Grant. cs 0) xe April27, 1822 | Ohio....... 46 8 July 23, 1885 63 
19) Rutherford B. Hayes... -. Oct. 4, 1822 | Ohio....... 54 4 Jan. 17,1893 | 70 
20| James A. Garfield............. Nov. 19, 1831 | Ohio....... 49 3% | Sept.19,1881 | 49 
1| Chester A. Arthur...... 0.2... Oct. 5; 1830 | Vermont 50 334 | Nov. 18,1886 | 56 
re Grover Cleveland,. ....205 22... Mch. 18, 1837 | N. Jersey 47 4 une 24, 1908 1 
3} Benjamin Harrison. .... -| Aug. 20, 1833 | Ohio....... 55 4 fch.13,1901 | 67 
24) Grover Cleveland... Mch. 18, 1837 | N. Jersey...] 55 4 June 24,1908 | 71 
5| William McKinley............ Jan. 29, 1843 | Ohio....... 54 434 | Sept.14,1901] 58 
26 Theodore Roosevelt.,......... Oct. 27,1858 | New York 42 1% Living _ 
27) William H. Taft.............. Sept. 15,1857 | Ohio....... 51 4 Living -—— 
28| Woodrow Wilson............. Dec. 28,1856 | Virginia ... 56 New Jersey.| —— Living _ 
VICE PRESIDENTS OF UNITED STATES 
Native State Years Age 
Name. Born. State from which of Died. a 
elected. service Death 
Ys) Solis AGAmS tc... clave) e ere pinata ni Oct. 30,1735 | Mass. Mass. 8 uly 4, 1826 90 
De ee E NOS FEMCISONS lalas co ee.s are can April 13, 1743 | Virginia Virginia 4 fi 4 1826 ° 83 
3 Aaron BU Eley elar oss lal orstovetexers ..| Feb. 6,1756 | New Jersey New York 4 Sept. 14, 1836 80 
4, Geo. Clinton..... is j py 26,1739 | New York New York 7 April 20, 1812 73 
5. Elbridge Gerry...... ; uly 17,1744 | Mass. Mass. 1% Nov. 23, 1814 70 
6. Daniel D. Tompkins. ne gene 21,1774 | New York New York 8 June 11, 1835 51 
Vee dobn:C. Calhoun sie - ooo. vials < ar. 18,1782 | So. Carolina | So. Carolina 1% Mar. 31, 1850 68 
8, Martin Van Buren............ Dec. 5, 1782 | New York New York 4 ee 24, 1862 79 
9. Richard M. Johnson.......... Oct. 17,1781 | Kentucky Kentucky 4 Nov. 19, 1850 70 
Ogee VOUMRVIEE |. c,h ccna ealaserc oe Mar. 29, 1790 | Virginia Virginia 1 mo. fan. 18, 1862 72 
di George M. Dallas... 22. -c. - quy 10,1792 | Pennsylvania | Pennsylvania 4 ec. 31, 1864 72 
12. Millard Fillmore.............. an. 7,1800 | New York New York 1 Mar 7, 1874 74 
13. William R. King... g2@..-.:.. April 6,1786 | No. Carolina | Alabama 1mo. | April 18, 1853 67 
14, Vee ‘C. Bréckenridge-"...<-.. Jan. 21, 1821 | Kentucky Kentucky 4 May 17, 1875 54 
15. Hannibal Hamlin............. Aug. 27,1809 | Maine Maine 4 uly 4, 1891 81 
16. Andrew Johnson.............. Dec. 29, 1808 | No. Carolina | Tenn. 1 mo. july 31, 1875 66 
77» ochityler’ Colfaxiin. S.cyeece +. Mar. 23, 1823 | New York Indiana 4 Jan. 13, 1885 62 
18: ‘Henry Wilsons. 2 os. 0.35 465. Feb. 12,1812 | New Hamp. | Mass. 24 Nov. 22, 1875 63 
19 William A, Wheeler........... June 30,1819 | New York New York & June 4, 1887 68 
20. Chester A. Arthur... 2... .5.4: Oct. 5, 1830 | Vermont New York 6 mos. | Nov. 18, 1886 56 
21. Thos. A; Bendricks: 0. 0)... Sept. 7,1819 | Ohio Indiana 6.mos. | Nov. 25, 1885 66 
22. LeviP. Morton.............. May 16, 1824 | Vermont New York 4 Living —_— 
23. Adlai E. Stevenson........ .--| Oct. 23,1835 | Kentucky Illinois 4 June 14, 1914 78 
24. Garret A. Hobart .......... ..| June 3, 1844 | New Jersey New Jersey 2% Nov. 21, 1899 55 
25. Theodore Roosevelt........... Oct. 27,1858 | New York New York 6 mos. Living —_— 
26. Chas. W. Fairbanks........... May 11, 1852 | Ohio Indiana 4 Living — 
Oe has Ss SHELMANa. Aciice cies = ote Oct. 24,1855 | New York New York 3% Oct. 30, 1912 57 
28. Thomas R. Marshall.......... Mar. 14, 1854 | Indiana Indiana — Living —_— 


ee ee 00 Eee 


pe 
The increased prosperity of the co 
yield the Federal Government. more than $36 


‘CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Corporations of the United States earned $3,304,000,000 above 
all expenses during the calendar year of 1912, exceeding all 
vious records, since the enactment of the corporation tax 


, by $400,000,000. 


cluding $3,000,000 of omitted taxes for previous years. This 
represents the greatest amount of corporation taxes ever assessed 
by the Treasury, exceeding the previous year by $7,000,000. 

‘The total number of corporations during 1912 was about 

10,000, an increase of 7 per cent. over 1911, and compared 
rporations is expected to with increases of 6 per cent. in 1911 over 1910, and less than 
,000,000, in- 4 per cent. in 1910 over 1909. 


162 VACANT PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


VACANT PUBLIC LANDS 


Unoccupied public lands, subject to settlement and entry, 
are to be found in all the states west of the Mississippi River 
except Iowa and Texas. There is also considerable vacant pub- 
lic land in Michigan, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. Per- 
sons who desire to make homestead entry should first decide 
where they wish to locate, then go or write to the local land 
office of the district in which the lands are situated and obtain 
from the records diagrams of vacant lands. Following is a 
list of the United States land offices: 


ALABAMA: MontTANA: 
Montgomery. Billings. 
SKA: Bozeman. 
Fairbanks. Glasgow. 
Juneau. Great Falls. 
Nome. Havre. 
ARIZONA: Helena. 
Phoenix. Kalispell. 
ARKANSAS: Lewistown. 
Camden. Miles City. 
Harrison. Missoula. 
Little Rock. NEBRASKA: 
CALIFORNIA: Alliance. 
Eureka. Broken Bow. 
Independence. Lincoln. 
Los Angeles. North Platte. 
Sacramento. O'Neill. 
San Francisco. Valentine. 
Susanville. NEVADA: 
Visalia. Carson City. 
Cotorapo: * Elko. 
Del Norte. New Mexico: 
Denver. Clayton. 
Durango. Fort Sumner. 
Glenwood Springs. Las Cruces. 
Hugo, Roswell. 
Lamar. Santa Fe. 
Leadville Tucumcari. 
Montrose. Norra Dakota: 
Pueblo. Bismarck. 
. Sterling. Dickinson. 
LORIDA: Minot. 
Gainesville. Williston. 
DAHO: OKLAHOMA: . 
Blackfoot. Guthrie. 
ise. OREGON: 
Coeur d’ Alene. Burns. 
Hailey. La Grande. 
Lewiston. Lakeview. 
Kansas: Portland. 
Dodge City. Roseburg. 
Topeka. The Dalles 
LovIsIANA: Yale. 
Baton Rouge. Souta DaKoTa 
MicHIGAN: Bellefourche, 
Marquette. Gregory. 
MINNESOTA: Lemmon. 
Cass Lake. Picresu 
Crookston. Rapid City. 
Duluth. Timber Lake. 
MIsSISSIPPI: Ura: : 
Jackson. Salt Lake City. 
Missoouri: Vernal. 
Springfield. 


The Missouri is the muddiest river in the Mississip 
says The Overland Guidebook. of the United States 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON: WYoMING: 
North Yakima. _ ‘ Buffalo. 
Seattle. Cheyenne. 
Spokane. Douglas. 
Vancouver. ~ Evanston. 
Walla Walla. Lander. 
Waterville. Sundance. 

WISCONSIN: 

Wausau. 


The register and receiver at any of these offices will advise the 
steps to take in making entry. Before entry a personal inspec- 
tion of the lands should be made, to ascertain if they are suit- 
able. Applicants should fully examine each legal subdivision 
for which they make application, as satisfactory information 
regarding the character and occupancy of public lands can ~ 
be obtained in no other way. As each applicant must swear 
that he is well acquainted with the land described in his applica- 
tion, and as-all entries are made subject to the rights of prior 
settlers, the necessity for this careful inspection is apparent. 
If the applicant is satisfied on the above points, entry can be 
made at the local land office in the manner prescribed by law, 
under the direction of the local land officers. The following 
table shows by states the lands unoccupied July ist, 1916. 


Area in acres 
Surveyed Unsurveyed Total 


AD GB0.2 Fides aster ake 42,680 

6,566,288. .17,030,931.. 23,597,219 

: 402 219 Roi eines 402,219 
15,777,934.. 4,248,065.. 20,025,999 , 

12,905,344.. 2,002,783.. 14,908,127 

1353237. Sy Sete sees 135,237 

8,831,490... 6,679,071.. 15,510,561 

56018 cate ance 56,018 

: 44,804 o:-cp goes 44,804 
Michigan.............. 90, S40; nha cinretts 90,540 
AEmnhEsOta eee ates TOS804 centres 798,804 
Mississigptl. en nic stneware BO; STA as chemte trsete 30,374 
ISSOUTDS: «15s: crete sete O52 Sad aivajass eae 952 
Montanas ss sde csi eae 9,229,154.. 7,420,571.. 16,649,725 
Nebraskax,./oc)sin¢ s aelests 137,936. . 8,320. . 146,256 
Nevadas cc. aasin serae coe 30,529,318. .24,845,759.. 55,375,077 
New Mexico........... 18,437,388.. 7,900,991... 26,338,379 
North Dakota......... B815199 Co Ne oe 381,199 
Oklahoma.......--.... 55,250e0 sc nee 55,250 
Oregon tne 13,942,348.. 1,395,461... 15,337,809 
South Dakota......... 2,328,807. . 53,781.. 2,382,588 
Utaliiis Area ce tc ees 14,435,859. .18,532,978.. 32,968,837 
Washington........... 982,783... 149,788.. 1,132,571 
Wisconsin: 25. oscccnue eae S872. cea ene 5,872 
Wyoming. aeer eee 26,567,740... 1,960,752.. 28,528,492 
Grand totalt <5 162,716,338. .92,229,251. .254,945,589 


The unappropriated lands in Alaska are not included herein. 
The total area of Alaska is 378,165,760 acres, of which about 
15,500,000 acres are reserved. Approximately 740,000 acres 
have been surveyed under the rectangular system. 

For detailed information regarding vacant public lands, and 
suggestions to persons desiring to make homestead entries, 
address The Department of the Interior, General Land Office, 
Washington, D.C. Maps showing the location of vacant public 
land subject to entry are not issued by the General Land Office. 
This information canbe reliably obtained only from the records 
of the various district land offices. 


MUDDIEST OF RIVERS 


Survey. It carries more silt than any other large river in the 
United States, except possibly the Rio Grande and the Colorado. 
For every square mile of country drained it carries down stream 
381 tons of dissolved and suspended matter each year. In 
other words, the river gathers annually from the country that 
- it drains more than 123,000,000 tons of silt and soluble matter, 
some of which it distributes over the flood plains below to form 
productive agricultural lands but most of which finds its way 
at last to the Gulf of Mexico. 


. 


It is by means of data of this kind that geologists compute 
the rate at which the lands are being eroded away. It has been 
shown that the Missouri River is lowering the surface of the land 
drained by it at the rate of one foot in 6,036 years. The surface — 
of the United States as a whole is now being worn down at the 
rate of one foot in 9,120 years. It has been estimated that if 
this erosive action of the streams of the United States could” 
have been concentrated on the Isthmus of Panama it would - 
have dug in seventy-three days the canal which has just been 
completed, after ten years’ work, with the most powerful ap- 
pliances yet devised by man. 


. 
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By J. B. Beaptz, U. 


The western half of the United States is for the most part 
arid in the sense that the rainfall is insufficient for crop produc- 
tion, The same area is largely public land, the property of the 
Nation. Hence the Nation has a direct as well as an indirect 
interest in aiding irrigation and in 1902 Congress passed the 
Reclamation Act, providing for the construction of irrigation 
or reclamation projects directly by the Federal Government. 
The proceeds from the disposal of public lands were constituted 
a special reclamation fund and the Reclamation Service was 
formed in the Department of the Interior to carry on the work. 
Twenty-five projects have been adopted for development and 
most of these have been finished or reached a stage of comple- 
tion where the larger features are built and water is delivered 
to units of the project, leaving only the gradual extension of 
the distributary canals as settlement progresses. 


RECLAMATION LAW 


The “organic act”’ governing the operations of the Reclama- 
tion Service became law in June, 1902, and is commonly called 
the Reclamation Act. This has been amended and supplemented 
from time to time, particularly by what is called the Reclamation 
Extension Act of August 13, 1914. In its broad features the 
existing law provides for the following: 

1. A reclamation'fund composed of the receipts from the 
disposal of public lands in the arid States under the provisions 
of the various land laws. The fund now approximates a hun- 
dred million dollars. 

2. The construction of irrigation systems to water public 
and adjacent private lands. r 

3. Practically free entry to the public lands under the irriga- 
tion projects, limiting any one citizen to a farm of such size as 
is capable of supporting a family. 

4, Subdivision of the private lands by sale in small tracts, 
limiting the area to which water will be furnished one in- 
dividual to 160 acres. x 

5. Repayment in easy terms, extending over a long period, 
of the cost of building the works by the holders of the lands 
benefited, the.money going back into the reclamation fund for 
use on other projects. 

COMPLETED WORK 


{ The Reclamation Service has completed 25 projects or units 
j to the point where the systems are operated and water supplied 
the farmers for crop production. The works so far constructed 
make water available for 1,500,000 acres, and the projects under 
way when completed will provide for nearly as much more. As 
incidental to the construction of large irrigation works the 
Service has engaged in a wide variety of engineering effort, 
' including the construction and operation of reservoirs, canal 
systems, roads, telephone systems, power plants, transmission 
lines and railroads. On one project Portland cement was 
manufactured and on several others the material known as 
“sand cement” has been produced and used to advantage. 

The Service has added some notable structures to the en- 
gineering monuments of the country. It has built the highest 
dam in the world on the Boise River, Idaho, and the one storing 
the greatest quantity of irrigation water on the Rio Grande, 
New Mexico. Its reservoirs are capable of holding 6,500,000 
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acre-feet, or two thousand billion gallons of water. It has 
excavated 130,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock, placing 
20,000,000 yards in dams and forming conduits aggregating 
10,000 miles in length, including 25 miles of tunnels and 100 
miles of flumes. Its canals placed end-on would circle the 
United States. Its structures of all kinds, large and small, 
dams, bridges, canal drops, checks, and the like total over 
75,000 in number. 

“The Government projects now operated are listed in Table 2, 
which shows that the Reclamation Service delivered irrigation 
water to 850,000 acres during 1915, but that the systems were 
constructed well in advance of this, being capable of serving 
nearly 1,500,000 acres. 


CROPS 


As indicated in Table 2, the irrigated lands are already 
producing an annual crop worth approximately $20,000,000, 
which should be steadily increased by more intensive farming 
as well. as by the development of additional land. The new 
lands brought into production do not reach their full yield the 
first year, including young orchards just coming into bearing, 
new alfalfa stands giving a single cutting of hay, and other 
fields giving partial yields while being better prepared for full 
production. In 1915 the farmers on the Government projects 
harvested irrigated crops from over 750,000 acres. The 60,000 
acres listed as irrigated, but not cropped, represent mainly 
young fruit trees and newly seeded alfalfa. 

Alfalfa dominates all crop statistics from the irrigated areas. 
It occupies nearly half the cropped acreage and yields over 
one-third the total crop value. Its many virtues readily explain 
this popularity. Once established, or a “stand” secured, it is 
a hardy plant and continues almost indefinitely to furnish good 
annual yields without reseeding. It gives several yields or 
cuttings each year. It is a legume*with the peculiar power of 
drawing from the atmosphere the nitrogen in which the soils 
of the arid region are often deficient and leaves behind more 
than it found of this most valuable of plant requirements. It 
is the deepest of subsoilers, penetrating with its many roots toa 
remarkable depth for the other essential elements of plant 
growth and improving the physical condition of the soil. It 
furnishes a hay of superior quality for conditioning and fatten- 
ing stock, so effective in fact that its medicinal value is now 
being utilized for humans. 

A wide variety of other crops are grown on the Government 
projects—hays, cereals, fruits, sugar beets, and cotton, as well 
as garden products. Barley is the leading cereal, largely re- 

lacing corn in importance in comparison with middle western 
arming. A considerable area is devoted to grains little seen 
in the humid States and belonging to the sorghum-corn family, 
including Kafir corn and milo maize. Beet-sugar factories 
have been established on a number of the projects, contracting 
with the farmers for a profitable crop on a large acreage. Cotton 
has furnished an industry of importance on the southern 
projects. A 

Fruit growing is naturally slow to become general, owing to 
the capital required and postponement of returns; but the . 
industry is making steady progress and has become of major 
importance on the projects peculiarly suited to it. The Sunny- 


TABLE I. BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONSTRUCTION RESULTS 


‘(To June 30, 1916) 


; Number or 
. CONSTRUCTIONS Ciencia 
ij hase a DRE Se AA Baal eid 10,10 
mr Lunnels:........- 2 
_ Dikes or levees. ..... 2 92 
i esa and drain pipe........ vane en ens 1s 
Plies ye ici (ows vie slicina tereetee fee eeeees 
ee ain 00) aa 
SLECTAE st ag eee oper Rh cue eee 80 
Telephone lines. . . . - foe t te eeeres teeter eres 2s a 
eansmmission LIMES... 2.6 «ass ry, 0+ 5 Posie nn ees 712,008 
5,228 
6,370 


MATERIALS HANDLED N eecar7 or 
tion: quantity 
es tea erate ice cele ae cesierel Cubic yards . . . .123,000,000 
Mndurated sca etet = soca eS bab hice 8,300,000 
ROck ac ace aektoass otakieen se ics 7,300,000 
TAA ih iene toe Tod ete Ra stets ak 138,600,000 
ees eee tego Oo ar ne 2,070,000 
critpadimat “ 9,680,000 
Barth. e220" Spake nen aster La Shor 080, 
RockAlland cab Mes ee Tee eee 980,000 
Pre WO Ret AN Amica oe MOSS ack i ick era 21,350,000 
ees UR Tice aap aie. cease trays Cubic yards .... 1,290,000 
TER eee DOME AOR CSI Square yards.... 688,000 
Monerete es iaaet eke Re aes Cubic yards..... 2,838,000 
Keen? een siences one nae ciate Barrels....-.... 3,005,000 
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side Unit in Washington is the home of the famous Yakima 
Valley apples, and in 1914 produced over a million dollars 
worth of fruit. 

TABLE II - 


Irrigation and crop results on Government projects, 1915 1 
Value of crops 


Project Irrigable Irri- Cropped Per 
acreage? gated acreage? acre 
acreage Total? cropped 
Salt River .. 219,691. .179,350. .171,832. .$3,661,769. .$21.31 
uma. .... . 72,440.. 27,857.. 25,101.. 873,721.. 34.81 
Orland..... 20,320.. 8,928.. 6,930.. 220,422.. 31.81 
Grand Val- 

ley foes 
Uncompahgre 

Valley..... 65,000.. 41,463.. 40,553.. 1,044,915.. 25.76 
Bowes scede 150,000.. 76,705.. 69,818.. 1,526,873.. 21.87 
Minidoka... 120,000.. 83,562.. 77,008.. 1,725,515.. 22.41 
Huntley....  30,813.. 18,203... 18,185.. 535,363... 29.41 
Milk River. 22,200.. 4,192.. 3,887.. 51,24 13.18 
Sun River... 16,326.. 4,261.. 4,243.. 580,000..519.00 
Lower Yel- 

lowstone...  42,329.. 12,656.. 11,990..  194,011.. 16.18 
North Platte 129,714.. 70,007.. 68,130.. 1,263,617.. 18.55 
Truckee- 

Carson 65,000.. 40,295.. 38,495.. 592,523. .615.39 
Carlsbad... 24,796.. 13,470.. 11,322.. 245,684.. 21.70 
Hondo..... 3,330.. 1,294.. 1,287.. 17,778.. 13.81 
Rio Grande 45,000.. 33,876.. 32,246.. 1,103,389.. 34.22 
Umatilla... 17,000.. 5,306.. 3,603.. 104,653.. 29.04 
Klamath 38,000.. 27,254... 27,254.. 377,488... 13.85 
Belle Fourche 78,591.. 44,067.. 43,063.. 462,050.. 10.72 
Okanogan... 10,099.. 7,800.. 4,814.. 254,425.. 52.60 
Yakima: 

Sunnyside 

Unit ..... 82,757.. 66,607.. 54,919.. 2,750,326.. 50.08 

Tieton Unit 34,000.. 22,000.. 18,100... 668,650.. 37.00 

Shoshone...  42,816.. 25,753.. 24,833.. 410,031.. 16.51 


Totals 


Additional irrigated areas not covered by crop reports: 
Irrigable acreage? Irrigated acreage 


Boise facet t ge cucce e's Manis 80,000 20,42 

Uncompahgre Valley.. 4,500 4,500 
North Platte........ 8,050 8,050 
Strawberry Valley......... 50,000 8,900 
Totals, reclamation projects 1,472,772 856,778 


1Data are for calendar year (irrigation season) except on 
Salt River project, Ariz., data are for corresponding “agricul- 
tural year,”’ October, 1914, to September, 1915. 

2 Area Reclamation Service was prepared to supply water. 

3Irrigated crops. Excludes small areas on ed projects 
crop by dry farming. 

* Operation begun in 1916. 

5 Estimated. Crop reports covering 164 irrigated farms with 
6,665 acres cropped, of which 2,422 acres were not irrigated. 
Total crop value for 6,665 acres $115,129, or $17.29 per acre. 

6 $22.60, excluding native pasture and other fields not in full 
production. . 
SALT RIVER PROJECT, ARIZONA 

In Arizona the flow of Salt River has been utilized to irrigate 
nearly 200,000 acres of fertile land surrounding the State 
capital. Storage is provided about 80 miles above Phoenix by 
the famous Roosevelt Dam, a rubble masonry arch in the 
river canyon 280 feet in maximum height and 1,125 feet along 
the crest. This gives a reservoir capacity of 1,360,000 acre-feet, 
or over 400,000,000,000 gallons. 

From Roosevelt the stored water is passed 60 miles down the 
river, where the diversion dam turns it into canal systems north 


and south of the stream. Over 800 miles of main canals and . 


laterals have been excavated to distribute the water to the 
farmers. The opportunities for hydro-electric development 
created by the construction of the irrigation works-have been 
utilized by building power plants at the base of Roosevelt Dam 
and at several points in the canal system where necessary dro 

afford good heads. Transmission lines have been built, de- 
yerag Powe to the several towns on the project, including the 
city of Phcenix, where it is used for lighting and manufacturing, 
and to near by mining industries, to which the surplus is gold, 
The receipts from power sales are credited to the project, 


working a reduction in the total amount eventually to be repaid 
by the irrigators for the construction and operation of the 
project works. , CU 
xcept for a few minor details the project is regarded as 
complete, and in 1915 about 190,000 acres were actually ir- 
rigated. Crops worth from four to five million dollars are an- 
nually harvested from the irrigated lands, the cultivation of 
which is practically continuous, permitting the sowing and 
harvesting of two different crops in the same field within the 
year. A wide variety of products are grown. Alfalfa occupies 
about one-half the producing acreage, yielding as many as five 
or six cuttings annually. In 1914 cotton growing had reached 
extensive proportions on the project, the crop from 11,500~ 
acres bringing a return of $715,000, but the drop in price at- 
tributed to the European war led to the temporary substitution 
of other crops. Of the grains, barley, wheat, and the sorghum 
corns are the largest producers. The warm climate Jends itself 
to the growth of citrus as well as deciduous fruits and producin 
trees have been established on a considerable acreage, whic 
is expected to-increase materially in future years with a gradual 
development toward intensive agriculture. 


YUMA PROJECT, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA 

Above Yuma, Arizona, has been constructed the Laguna 
Dam, a low overflow structure of the Indian weir type, 4,780 
feet between abutments and 260 feet up and down stream, with 
a maximum height of 40 feet. This turns the water into canals 
on both sides of the river for irrigation in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. The canal system is now competent to water 70,000 
acres. This will be extended to cover about 90,000 acres, and 
an additional 40,000 acres on the Yuma Mesa may be reached 
by pumping. f 

About 30,000 acres have been irrigated and the annual crop 
yield is approaching a million dollars. As at Salt River alfalfa 
is the principal crop and a large acreage is here permitted to 
ripen for seed, which in 1915 brought the farmers $250,000 
from 6,500 acres. Cotton has also proven very profitable on 
this project and with the aid of the Department of Agriculture 
varieties particularly suited to the locality have been imported 
or evolved. Other profitable crops include the cereals, sorghum 
corns, cane, vegetables, and truck. Fruit, especially of the 
citrus varieties, will undoubtedly increase in importance with ~ 
development of the project, particularly on the mesa lands yet 
to be reached by the canal system. 


ORLAND PROJECT, CALIFORNIA : 

Near Orland, California, has been completed a relatively — 
small project, or what may be regarded as a separate unit of a 
large Sacramento Valley project. The East Park Dam on 
Little Stony Creek forms a reservoir storing the water of that 
stream and of Stony Creek, the latter brought to the reservoir ” 
through a feed canal. By means of two diversion dams near 
Orland the water is taken out of the stream channel into canal 
systems supplying an area of 20,000 acres favored by excep- 
tional soil, location, transportation facilities, and climate. 

In 1915, nearly 9,000 acres were watered, producing crops 
worth $220,000. High priced products are grown on this 
project, including almonds, olives, oranges, grapes, and other 
citrus and deciduous fruits, nuts, and garden truck, as well as 
hay and forage crops. 


GRAND VALLEY PROJECT, COLORADO 

For this project a diversion dam has been built in Grand 
River about 8 miles northeast of Palisade. From this point 
the main canal follows what is locally known as the “high line,” © 
and piercing several hills by tunnels, proceeds in a general 
westerly direction, passing north of Grand Junction, and sup- 
plying about 43,000 acres of land above the older private canals 
of the valley. An additional 10,000 acres may be watered by ~ 
pumping with power developed at drops in the canal. The land’ 
is particularly suitable for fruit growing and capable of pro- 
guciag crops of high value. Irrigation began on this project 
in i 


UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY PROJECT, COLORADO 

Here the Reclamation Service has built the Gunnison Tunnel 
to bring water from the Gunnison River to the valley of the 
Uncompahgre to supplement the meager flow of the latter — 
stream. A number of canal systems heading in the Uncom- 
pahere distribute the water to about 140,000 acres. Irrigation — 

as been practiced here for many years and the principal 
private canals have been purchased or absorbed in the Govern- — 
ment system to permit change or enlargement in a compre- — 
hensive development of the possibilities for irrigation in the 
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valley. Work is in progress on the canal system and this no 
reaches 65,000 acres, of which 40,000 are belies irrigated. The 
crop production has steadily grown, exceeding a million dollars 
in value in 1915. Deciduous fruits are successful on the irri- 
gated lands and good yields are obtained from alfalfa, potatoes, 
wheat, and oats. 


BOISE PROJECT, IDAHO 
One of the largest projects nearly completed is the Boise in 

Idaho. This is about equal in area to the Salt River and in- 
volves the storage and diversion of the waters of Boise River. 
The reservoir is formed by the Arrowrock Dam, the highest 
in the world. : 

_ About 12 miles below Arrowrock and 8 miles above Boise 
is the diversion dam of the project, turning the water into the 
canal system, which comprises 1,000 miles of canal and 12,000 
structures. 

, Nearly 100,000 acres are now in crops and the annual produc- 
tion already exceeds a million dollars. Alfalfa, clover, cereals, 
and potatoes are the leading products. 


MINIDOKA PROJECT, IDAHO 

In Snake River Valley a project has been built, involving 
storage in Jackson Lake, Wyoming and a distribution system 
near Minidoka, Idaho. The Minidoka Dam diverts water to 
north and south side canals and furnishes a head of 46 feet, 
which is used to drive a 7,000-kilowatt power plant erected at 
the dam. The power is utilized to lift irrigation water to addi- 
tional land not accessible by gravity flow and the excess energy 
is sold for the benefit of the project. 

The power is produced at very low cost making it possible to 
sell the surplus energy for varied and novel uses, such as operat- 
ing washing machines, flat-irons, and other utensils of the small 
home. Considerable is used for heating. One of the project 
towns has erected a school-house that is pointed out a 
building without a chimney or a gas pipe, electricity being used 
for heating, lighting, and operating all the devices necessary 
in a modern high school that includes physical and chemical 
laboratories. : 

The Minidoka Project is practically complete as now planned, 
and it is possible to water 120,000 acres, of which 85,000 are 
under irrigation, including 40,000 acres supplied by pumping. 
Forage crops, grain, potatoes, and sugar beets are the principal 


products. 
HUNTLEY PROJECT, MONTANA 
This is one of the few projects that requires no storage works, 


being located on the Yellowstone River at a point where the 


natural run-off from a large drainage area provides a sufficient 
water supply. The main canal and lateral system now cover 
30,000 acres, which may be increased by small extensions. 

The project is one of the most successful in operation and 
about 20,000 acres are now in crop, yielding products averaging 
in value about $30 per acre. Sugar beets have become the most 
important crop. A company has erected and operates a beet- 
sugar factory, contracting with the farmers for a certain acreage 
to be planted with seed supplied by the company, which pays 
for the beets according to the sugar content. Over 5,000 acres 
are now utilized in this way, returning to the farmer about $60 
per acre. Alfalfa, grain, and garden truck are the other im- 
portant products. 

MILK RIVER PROJECT, MONTANA 

Ever since the passage of the Reclamation Act the effort 
has been made to develop along broad lines the irrigation pos- 
sibilities of the Milk River drainage. The situation is much 
complicated and delays have been caused by the fact that 
the river is an international stream, rising in the United States, 
entering Canada, and returning to this country. Thus between 
the storage sites and irrigable lands in the United States the 
river through lands that may be watered in Canada, 
leading to conflicting-interests in the limited water supply. 
After years of negotiation a treaty with Great Britain was 
finally proclaimed in 1910 for the distribution of the water, 
but its interpretation in detail is still subject to adjustment, 
which is now in the hands of a joint commission representing 
the two Governments. J " 

Meanwhile the Reclamation Service has built certain features 
of the American project, permitting irrigation of a portion of 
the lands. A canal 25 miles in length has been excavated to 
supplement the flow of Milk River from that of St. Mary River, 
thus diverting water through the divide separating the Hudson 


bi Bay drainage from that of the Stsiy eo and Gulf-of Mexico. 


Work is now under way on a storage dam at Sherburne Lakes 
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and additional storage may be provided by a dam at the outlet 
of Lower St. Mary Lake. Three to four Aundrea miles below 
in Milk River Valley, distributing systems are planned, heading 
at three diversion dams near the towns of Chinook, Dodson, 
and Vandalia, with supplemental storage in a reservoir fed by 
one of the main canals. The Dodson and Vandalia dams have 
been built and distributaries for 40,000 acres. Grain and hay 
are the staple crops. The rainfall is sufficient to permit dry 
farming, but the yield is doubled or trebled with irrigation. 
Ultimately 200,000 acres or more may be watered. 


SUN RIVER PROJECT, MONTANA 

Near Fort Shaw the Reclamation Service has built and 
operated for several years a unit covering 16,000 acres, and 
work is now under way on larger features of a Project that 
may eventually comprise 175,000 acres. A diversion dam has 
been built in the Sun River near Elizabeth and a distribution 
system for lands north of the river is under construction. A 
storage reservoir will be built on the north fork of the Sun. 

The irrigable lands are within 50 miles of Great Falls, which 
supplies a market for the farm products. Grain, hay, and 
vegetables are the principal crops. 


LOWER YELLOWSTONE PROJECT, MONTANA AND 
NORTH DAKOTA 

About 18 miles below Glendive, Montana, the Yellowstone 
Dam diverts water into a canal that covers a strip of land west 
of the river in Montana and North Dakota. About 35,000 
acres can now be supplied. The cold climate and short growing 
season limit the crops mainly to hay and grain, which give 
enhanced yields under irrigation, but the rainfall is sufficient 
to encourage dry farming and limits the practice of irrigation 
by the settlers. 


NORTH PLATTE PROJECT, NEBRASKA AND 
WYOMING 

This is another interstate project, utilizing the flow of the 
North Platte River to irrigate lands in Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Storage is provided near the headwaters by the Pathfinder 
Dam, a masonry arch 218 feet high and 432 feet along the crest. 
Near Whalen, Wyo., a diversion dam supplies the Interstate 
Canal, a notable irrigation conduit with a capacity of 1,400 
cubic feet per second at its head. The canal is over 100 miles 
long and serves 130,000 acres in the two States. It takes several 
days for water entering the headgates to reach the end of the 
ditch, and several small reservoirs have been constructed along 
the canal to provide temporary storage and better regulation 
of the’flow. Work is now underway on a large unit on the 
opposite side of the river. Here the Fort Laramie Canal will 
take out from the river at the Whalen Dam. It will exceed 
the Interstate Canal in length and furnish water to an area 
of 100,000 acres. : : 

The area actually irrigated by the North Platte project is 
now increasing about 5,000 acres each year, and the annual 
crop value reached $1,250,000 in 1915, when 70,000 acres were 
harvested. Alfalfa and grain are extensively grown and used 
to fatten stock for market. Hog raising has become an im- 
portant and profitable industry; during the last six months of 
1914, shipments to market averaged over 20 carloads, repre- 
senting monthly receipts of $30,000 from this industry alone. 


TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT, NEVADA . 

On this project the Lahontan Dam has been recently built, 
being completed in 1915. The structure is a large earth em- 
bankment, with rock and gravel paving, 124 feet in maximum 
height and 1,400 feet long. The most interesting feature of 
the structure is the provision for passing excess flood water 
without injury to the dam directly or by erosion of the relatively 
soft material composing the river channel and canyon walls. 
For this purpose concrete spillway channels leading from each 
end of the dam are built in steps, dropping the water to a con- 
creted stilling pool below the structure. The reservoir im- 

ounds the flow of Carson River and also receives the water 
Broaatit from the Truckee through the Truckee Canal, built 
some years before. Prior to building the reservoir a hydro- 
electric plant was erected to utilize the drop from Truckee 
Canal to Carson River and the power thus developed was used 
in the construction of the dam. About 65,000 acres are now 
under ditch on this project. With additional storage and canal 
systems 200,000 acres may ultimately be reclaimed. The lo- 
cality is extremely arid, with an annual rainfall of about 4 nck 
insufficient for any crop growth. Under irrigation the so 
gives good yields of alfalfa, grain, and vegetables, 
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CARLSBAD PROJECT, NEW MEXICO : 
Near Carlsbad, New Mexico, two dams have been built 
across the Pecos River, forming storage basins, and from the 
lower one of these a canal system has been excavated to supply 
25,000 acres of land surrounding Carlsbad. About 14,000 acres 
are now irrigated, producing good yields of alfalfa, cotton, 
grain, truck, and fruit. 


RIO GRANDE PROJECT, NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS 

This is an interstate and international project, using the 
waters of the Rio Grande to irrigate land in New Mexico and 
Texas and supplying Mexico at the international boundary 
a quantity of water fixed by treaty. 

The largest irrigation reservoir in the world is formed by the 
recently completed Elephant Butte Dam, spanning the river 
canyon near Engle, N. Mex. This structure is of rubble con- 
crete, 300 feet from the bottom of the foundation to the crest, 
which extends 1,250 feet between abutments. This gives a 
reservoir capacity exceeding 2,500,000 acre-feet, or 800,000,000,- 
000 gallons. One of the problems connected with storage on 

! the Rio Grande is due to the great amount of silt carried by 
the stream, and this large reservoir capacity is expected to care 
for years of silt accumulations, which are further provided for 
by numerous openings through the dam for sluicing. 

From the reservoir the water passes down the river channel 
to the irrigable lands, which are located in a series of narrow 
valleys along the stream in New Mexico and Texas. The 
development of each valley involves a diversion dam, main 
canals on either side.of the river, and the necessary distribu- 
taries and structures. A number of private canals watering 
small areas will be embraced in the general development. 

In the Mesilla Valley the Leasburg Dam and main canal 
have thus been built to connect with several community canals 
covering about 35,000 acres. An additional diversion is now 
under construction in this valley controlling 60,000 acres. 

In El Paso Valley the Old Franklin Canal has been purchased 
and enlarged. This passes through the city of El Paso, where 
it has been concrete lined to give increased capacity. About 
29,000 acres will eventually be watered. ‘ 

Other tracts to be reached lie in Rincon and Palomas Valleys. 
In all, the project contemplates the irrigation of about 155,000 
acres in the United States. The soils are very fertile and the 
market facilities unusually good. Alfalfa yields 3 to 6 tons per 
acre and the price averages above $10 per ton, reaching at times 
as high as $15 or $20. Vegetables, truck, and fruit are very 
successful, and the 32,000 acres harvested in 1915 under the 
Government works yielded crops worth well over a million 


dollars. é 
UMATILLA PROJECT, OREGON . 
This project will supply 25,000 acres lying east of the Uma- 
’ tilla River by means of a canal system heading im Cold Springs 
Reservoir, which is filled by a feed canal from the Umatilla. 
Recently an extension to the project has been under construc- 
tion west of the river, adding about 11,000 acres to the irrigable 


area. 

On the older part of the project about 5,000 acres are now 
in crop. The conditions are favorable for the growth of fruit, 
which is gradually becoming the principal product. Good yields 
are also obtained from alfalfa, grain, vegetables, and truck crops. 


KLAMATH PROJECT; OREGON AND CALIFORNIA 
In the Klamath country of southern Oregon and northern 
California a pes has been partially carried out for utilizing 
the run-off of Klamath Lakes and Lost River to water areas 
that may eventually total 200,000 acres. Certain units of the 
roject have been constructed, making water now available 
or 50,000 acres, of which 30,000 are being irrigated. In its 
entirety the project is an intricate one, involving a number of 
unusual features, of which perhaps the most novel is the de- 
watering and subsequent canalization of the Tule Lake bed. 
For this purpose its supply from Lost River is cut off by a dam 
at Clear Lake, the head of Lost River, forming a large shallow 
* basin in which evaporation practically equals the inflow, and 
largely diverting into Klamath River the run-off that reaches 
Lost River below Clear Lake. By evaporation the bed of Tule 
Lake is gradually uncovering and irrigation of the exposed land 
has begun along the edge of the lake. 


The Klamath area receives an average annual rainfall of 14° 


inches, permitting some crop production by dry farming, but 
the yields are doubled with irrigation. Forage crops pre- 
dominate, but potatoes are successfully grown and small areas 
of fruit trees have yielded well. 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION 


BELLE FOURCHE PROJECT, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Near the town of Belle Fourche, S. Dakota, the river of the 
same name has been utilized to irrigate lands east of the town. 
A diversion dam in the river turns the flow into a feed canal 
supplying a reservoir on Owl Creek, formed by a large earth 
dam from which canal systems distribute the water to the irri- 
gable lands. The distributaries can now serve an area of 80,000 
acres, about half of which is producing crops. Cereals pre- 
dominate, including wheat, oats, corn, rye, and barley. Alfalfa 
is generally grown, and potatoes and garden truck occupy 
small tracts. 


STRAWBERRY VALLEY PROJECT, UTAH 

This contemplates the irrigation of 50,000 acres east of Utah 
Lake. Storage is provided by a dam on Strawberry River. By 
means of a tunnel nearly 4 miles long the water is carried through 
the rim of the Great Basin and delivered to Spanish Fork River. 
Here it is turned into the canal system by means of a diversion 
dam. The main canal serves also as a power conduit, supplying 
a hydro-electric plant, built early in the construction work, to 
furnish power for’dtiving Strawberry tunnel. A permanent 
use of the power is planned for pumping water to tracts inac- 
cessible by gravity flow and for drainage. Surplus power is sold 
to nearby towns. A number of old canals in the valley are 
supplied from the Government works. The principal products 
ave alfalfa and other hays, cereals, sugar beets, and vegetables. 


OKANOGAN PROJECT, WASHINGTON 

In Okanogan County, Washington, the Reclamation Service 
has built works to serve 10,000 acres of land along Okanogan 
River within 50 miles of the Canadian border. Storage is pro- 
vided in Salmon Lake and by an earthen dam on Salmon River 
near the town of Conconully. The water is turned into a canal 
system about 12 miles below the Conconully Dam by means 
of a weir across Salmon River. The gravity system was com- 
pleted.in 1910 and the water has been used by the farmers each 
year on an increased acreage. The area irrigated has now 
reached; about 8,000 acres. Small hydro-electric plants have 
been erected at drops formerly provided in the project canals 
and the power thus developed is used to operate a pumping 
plant near Omak. This lifts water from the Okanogan River 
to supplement the supply from the Salmon. It is not necessary 
to run the pumps every year, but they provide capacity to 
water about 1,000 acres during seasons of lean run-off in Salmon 

iver. 

The project lands are excellently suited to the production of 
fruit, particularly apples. Peaches, apricots, pears, prunes, and 
various small fruits are also grown. Hay, forage, and vegetables 
are produced on smaller areas. i 


YAKIMA PROJECT, WASHINGTON 


Considerable work has been completed toward the execution 
of a comprehensive development of the Yakima Valley, includ- 
ing storage reservoirs at the headwaters of the Yakima River 
and its tributaries, and distributing systems at various points 
lower down in the valley. p 

The principal distribution systems are the Sunnyside and 
Tieton units. Nearly 100,000 acres are now under irrigation 
on these two units, growing crops each year worth three to 
three and a half million dollars. The section has become a 
well-known apple producer and through coéperative organiza- 
tions has made great poe in developing a uniform product 
and in advertising and marketing it. In addition to apples and 
other fruits excellent, yields are obtained from alfalfa, cereals, 


and vegetables. Indian corn is successful here; in 1914, 7,500. 


acres of this crop yielded an average of about 50 bushels per 


acre. 
SHOSHONE PROJECT, WYOMING 

In Wyoming the Shoshone River is being utilized to develop 
a project of 150,000 acres. In the canyon above Cody has 
been built the Shoshone Dam, a rubble concrete arch 328 feet 
high and 200 feet along the crest. This was the highest dam 
in the world when constructed, but has since been exceeded 
by the Arrowrock Dam, also built by the Reclamation Service. 
Eight miles below Cody a diversion dam turns the stored 
water into Corbett Tunnel, which delivers to the main canal. 
The distribution system now reaches 41,000 acres and about 


30,000 acres are now being irrigated. Agriculturally the project — 


is essentially a hay and grain producer, with small tracts de- 


voted to vegetables and garden truck. Alfalfa is the principal. _ 


crop, exceeding all others together in planted area and value 
of product. eke 
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SPORTING RECORDS 


SPORTING 
AVIATION 


Less than a decade ago flying in a heavier than air machine 
was only a dream. The war has now proved its practicability. It 
was on December 17, 1903, that Orville Wright made the first 
flight, going 852 feet and staying in the air 59 seconds. 


Another step forward was made in 1905 when a way was dis- 
covered by which the machine could turn corners by means of 
warping planes. People began to look at the Wright brothers 
in a different light then. 


Tn the fall of that same year France, which has always been 
close to the lead in aviation, sent a representative to this country 
to negotiate with the Wrights. They were willing to dicker, 
but not willing to give any demonstrations. Although hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were involved, the best the agent 
could get for an option was a photograph which showed little 
or nothing. The Wrights were firm: money first and then 
demonstration. The transactions fell through and the brothers 
continued their work alone. Charles R. Flint of New York then 
stepped forward. He was a promoter and he talked business. 
The Wrights had theretofore rather tried to keep their machine 
asa military asset. Mr. Flint proposed commerce. He induced 
the brothers to patent their inventions, and in 1908 the world 
began to know something about it all. A new flier was sent 
down to Manteo, N. C., in the summer of that year and the 
press took pictures. A propeller, the vertical planes, the steer- 
ing rudder, came out on the negatives. That same year flights 
around Dayton were seen by outsiders, and then came the 
Government tests in this country by Orville, while Wilbur-went 
abroad to convince France. Wilbur electrified the world at 
Le Mans,France, in August, and in September Orville began the 


‘ flights at Fort Myer, which ended with the death of Lieut. 


Selfridge and his own serious injury: 

Every month since then has seen progress and certainty- 
Aman can travel as fast in an aeroplane now as hecan 
by any other means of mechanical propulsion. Continents have 
been crossed and great heights have been reached. Nothing 
emphasizes the practicability of the aeroplane more than the 
use to which they are being put to in the European War. Every 
important country has its aviation department. The hydro- 
plane, which is now receiving a great deal of attention by 
the experts, is a form of aeroplane equipped so that it may 
alight. on water. The progress of aviation isseen in the 
following records: : 


Distance and Duration Records 


Date Distance 
H.M.S. 

1903, Dec. 17../O. Wright ./Kitty Hawk] 0:00:59 852 ft. 
1904, Dec. 17../O. Wright .|Kitty Hawk 2.79 mi. 
1905, Oct. 5.. 24.01 mi. 

1906, Nov. 13.. | 721.6 ft. 

1907, Oct. 26.. 2,528.8 ft. 
1908, Dec. 31.. 77.31 mi. 
1909, Nov. 3.. 143.84 mi. 
1910, Dec. 30.. 362.66 mi, 
1911, Dec. 24..)A. Gobe 461.02 mi. 
'1912, Sept. 11.. 1,000 km. 
1913, June 17., 100 km. 
1914, June 28.. 1,000 mi. 


Altitude Records 


i 


¥ ( EEE [alnIsnEESSS Sanna 


Date Aviator Place Machine |Height ft. 


, : ..|W. Weight |Anvers | Wright 350 
ie Dee. 3 Nha Mourmelon Antoinette 1,700 
1910, Dec. 26..|Hoxey ‘Los Angeles |Wright 11,472 
1911, Sept. 4..|/L. Garros |Parame Bleriot- 12,828 
1912, Sept. 17..|/Legagneux]........ WeLeicre: 80 epee 17,878 
1913, Dec. 27..|Legagneux |France —|......- +--+ 20,295 
1914, July 14../H.Oelerich|Leipsic — |>........- 24,606 
1916, April 26..|Hawker [England Rea Une sk08 
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RECORDS 


The greatest aeropiane feat in this country during 1915 was 
probably the flying upside down of Chas. Niles of Rochester 
with a 180 pound passenger. This was accomplished on June 
16th, 1915, with a specially constructed Bleriot monoplane. 

On Sept. 29, 1913, Maurice Prévost won for France the In- 
ternational Aeroplane Cup, open to all nations, but with only 
France and Belgium competing, by flying the 124.28 miles (200 
kilometers) in the record time of 59 minutes 433/, seconds, or 
over two miles a minute. ‘The meet was held at Rheims. 

Prévost vanquished his two formidable French opponents, 
Emile Vedrines, and Eugene Gilbert, who took 60 minutes 512/, 
seconds and 62 minutes 552/, seconds, respectively, and easily 
outflew the single Belgian, Albeat Crombez, whose record time 
was 69 minutes 52 seconds. 


| Cross-Country Flights 


_During the past three years cross-country and over-wate! 
flights have become more popular. They give a better test of 
the practicability of a machine. 

The greatest flight was that of Garros across the Medi- 
terranean, from Saint Raphael, France, to Tunis, Africa— 
a distance of 558 miles in 7 hours and 53 minutes at the rate 
of 70 miles an hour. ; 

A new cross-country record was established, when on April 
1, 1916, carrying passengers, Stephen McGordon flew from 
Newport News to Washington and return, about 300 miles in 
4% hours, averaging 662 miles an hour. 

This beats all world’s records, for an aeroplane carrying six 
passengers. 

The aeroplane, self-balancing and of the biplane type, has 
reached 5,000 feet altitude with nine passengers; the weight 
carried was just under one ton. 

WORLD’S BEST SPEED RECORDS 
Basep ON MILES PER Hour (M.P.H.) ‘ 

Motor Car.—140.29 m.p.h. Mile in 25.40 by Burman, at 
Daytona, Fla., 1911. 

Electric Trolley.—128.55 m.p.h. Average speed made by 
electric trolley in German Government test, 1902. 

Steam Locomotive.—139.35 m.p.h. New York Central 7.29 
miles at rate of 139.35 miles per hour, 1903. 

Pigeon.—85.6 m.p:h. Average speed. Bird owned by W. J. 
Lautz, Buffalo. In 100-mile flight, 1900. 

Motor Cycle.—91.8 m.p.h. Two miles by Arthur Chapple, 
New York July 27, 1912, 1:18 2-5. 

Bicycle—63 m.p.h. Paul Guignard, behind motor pace. 
Munich, Germany, 63 miles 189.8 yards per hour. 1909. 

Aeroplane.—126.6 m.p.h. M. Prévost, in France, Sept. 29, 

913 : 


ES 

Motor Boat.—55 m.p.h, Made by Crusader III over 
measured mile course at Ventnor Yacht Club, Atlantic City, 
May 10, 1912. t cr 

Running Horse.—37.6 m.p.h. Straightaway mile in 1:3534 
by Salvator, at Monmouth Park, N. Y., 1890. ; _ 

Pacing Horse.—32.43 m.p.h. Mile time trial with wind 


shield, in 1:55. Dan Patch, St. Paul, 1906. 


Trotting Horse—30.37 m.p.h. Mile time trial in 1:5834.. 
Lou Dillon, Memphis, Tenn., 1905. an ‘ 
Steamship.—30.53 m.p.h. Average made in fastest day’s 
run. Mauretania, covering 673 knots. 1909. 
Ice SEE eae m.p.h. Milein 2:8. Flying start. Norval 
Baptie, Minneapolis, 1903. a's ; : 
*Roller Skater.—24.42 m.p.h. Mile in 2:32. Clarence Hamil- 
ton, Chicago, 1909. e oa ae 
aitunting Man.—14.24 m.p.h. Mile in 4:12 3-5 Norman S. 


Tabor, 1915. ‘ 
Fnoiag Man.—12.77 m.p.h. Average made by Cambridge 


, 1900. 4 mile race. 18:47. ; 
Pe osicaneeed 65 mp.h Mile in 23:164-5. B. Kiernan, | 
Australia, 1905. : 

NATIONAL TENNIS CHAMPIONS-—Since 1900 

. D. Whitman. 1909—W. A. Larned. 

aOtaW. A. Larned. 1910—W. A. Larned. 
1902—W. A. Larned. 1911—W. A. Larned. 
1903—H. L. Doherty. 1912—M. E. McLoughlin. 
1904—-H. Ward. 1913—M. E. McLoughlin. 
1905—B. C. Wright. 1914—R. N. Williams, 2d. 
1906—W. J. Clothier. 1915—W. M. Johnston. 
1907—W. A. Larned. 1916—R: N. Williams, 2d. 


1908—W. A. Larned. 
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HORSE RACING RECORDS AUTOMOBILE SPEED RECORDS 
Trotting 1 Mile Records 
Fastest trotter, any age or sex—Uhlan, bl. g. (9) (’12)_-_- » 1:58 Miles | Year ime Driver Car 
Yearling colt—Airdale (’13).-..-...-.---2222--n-3-- 2:1534 : s Sir 
Yearling a Stokes\((09) 2 2e anes eee 2:1934 1 | 1911 25.40 | Burman Blitzen Benz 
Two-year-old colt—Peter Volo (’13)_.-------------- 2:0444 2 | 1911 51.28 | Burman Blitzen Benz 
Two-year-old filly—Real Lady _(’16)-..------------- 2:0744 5 | 1906 2:34.00 | Hemery Darracq 
Two-year-old gelding—Henry Todd (’14)._.--------- 2:1184 10 | 1909 5:14.40 | Bruce-Brown | Benz 
Three-year-old colt—Peter Volo (’14) __--.------- saw 4 220324 12 | 1913 9:20.80 | Disbrow Simplex Zip 
Three-year-old filly—Volga (’16)--...---.---------- 2:05 15 | 1906 10:00.00 | Lancia Fiat 
Three-year-old gelding—Peter Thompson (’11)_-_---- 2:0744 20 | 19114 13:11.92 | Burman Buick Bug 
Four-year-old colt—Peter Volo (’15)_--.-_--------- 2:02 50 | 1911 35:52.31 | Burman Buick Bug 
Four-year-old mare—Joan (’10)__.--_-_------------ 2:0434 100 | 1916 56:37.65 | Aitken Peugeot 
Four-year-old gelding—Uhlan (’08)_.-._-.---------- 2:07 150 | 1911 | 1:55:18.00 | Disbrow Special 
Five-year-old stallion—Lee Axworthy (’16)_--------- 2:00 100 | 1911 | 2:34:12.00 | Disbrow Special 
Five-year-old mare—Lou Dillon (’03)____----------- 1:5844 150 | 1916 | 2:23:04.00 | Aitken Peugeot 
Five-year-old gelding—Uhlan (09) _______---_------ 2:0234 300 | 1911] 3:53:33.50 | Disbrow Special 
Fastest first heat Hamburg Belle (’09)________----- 2:0144 350 | 1915 | 3:24:42.00 | Anderson Stutz 
pees ord roe praetaeks = (00) Sse 2:0134 2 
astest third heat—The Harvester (10) ee seee genes 2:02 All speedway records were broken on October ist, 1916, 
Fastest fourth heat—Soprano (’11)- - ..------------- 2:0574 when Jack Aitken won the Astor Cup Race at the New 
Pp dein Saeed Sheepshead Bay 2 mile course. It was a 250 mile race, the 
Fastsdtpecer any anc or sexe Dan Patch. bas) 1:5514 winner making the average time of 104.8 miles an hour. 
Fastest pacing race record—Directum I., ch. h.(’15)--- 1:5634 i TES et ce 
SE GR oe ieee ey i bee ae res BOXING CHAMPIONS 
ing—Frank Bogash Jr. (714)__----------------- : . 
Mares Darich (03) teens pe eee es aeanened 2:0014 Class ; Weight (Ibs.) Name Year 
Yearling colt—Frank Perry (’11)_.----------------- 2:15 Heavyweight over 158 Jess Willard 1915 
Yearling filly—Rose Magee (’14)_____--.----------- 2:19144 Middleweight 158 No legitimate claimant 
Yearling gelding—Rollo (’91)______..---...-------- 2:2814 Welterweight 145 Jack Britton* 1916 
Two-year-old colt—Directly (94)_..___-..------_- 2:0784 Lightweight 133 Freddie Welsh 1914 
Two-year-old nes Ma (09) De as igs 5 2:0834 Naatpabie de te 2 jom paper uy 
Three-year-old colt— William (’13)__._..-.---------- 2:05 antamwelg: ? ohn Ertle 194 
ER eead ee Bradford (14) ----------- 2:00%4 *Claims title by winning elimination contest. 
Anke eh rum ERAT INN 12)_-.-------+----- 20 {Claims title, being fouled by Champion Kid Williams on “ 
Four-year-old mare—Miss Harris M. (’15)_--.------ 2:0114 Sept. 10, 1915. % 
ee keer, eee y ore (1 O 5 5 antec s:—A 2:031%4 , zy 
ive-year-old stallion—Braden Direct (’13)__.__._--- 2:01 
Five-year-old mare—Leata J. (’13)__-..-2_-..--.----- te THE OLYMPIC GAMES 3 
Five-year-old gelding—Coney (’00)_._-_-___-------- 2:0234 The Olympic games have been held every four years since 
Fastest first heat—Minor Heir (’10)___.--.------.--- 1:59 they were revived in Athens in 1896. The fifth Olympiad was 
Fastest second heat—Directum I. (’14)___.____-_--.- 1:58 held in Stockholm during the summer of 1912, the United States 


Fastest third heat—Directum I. (’14)________-______- 2:00 winning another glorious victory. The American athletes won 

Fastest fourth heat—Evelyn W. (’11): Directum I. (13) 2:0214 16 firsts, 12 seconds and 13 thirds, a total of 85 points. Finland 

ee eres second with 29 points, Sweden third, 27 points and England 

an 24 Hour Track Automobile Races fourth, 15 points. Our men behind the gun, rifle and revolver 

Lozier. .Patschke & Mulford.1,196 miles. Brighton Beach.1909 also led the world and our cyclists and swimmers scored heavily. 

Stearns . Poole & Patschke. ..1,253 ‘‘ . Brighton Beach.1910 The next Olympiad scheduled to be held in Berlin in 1916 
Fiat... .Verbeck & Hirsh....1,491 ‘* .Los Angeles... ..1911 was not held on account of the present European War. 


Record of Last Three Olympiads 


Track Events - St. Louis. Mo.. a f London. 1908 aes Stockholm. 1912 
100 metres......0.0-0ee eee A. Hahn, U.S..... :11 ° R.E. Walker, S.A..... 10.45 Ralph Craig U. si. rig ed 
aR aaa A. Hahn, U.S..... :213-5 R. Kerr, Canada....... :22 3-5 Ralph Craig, U.S.... :21 7-10 
sheets aende H. Hillman, U.S... :491-5 W. Halswell, U. K...... 350 C.R.Reidpath, U.S.. :48 1-5 _ 
hee dose J. Lightbody, U. S.. 1:56 M. Sheppard, U.S...... 1:52 4-5° J. E. Meredith, U.S.. 1:51 9-10 
anG oo J. Lightbody, U. S.. 4:05 2-5 M. Sheppard, U.S...... 4:03 2-5 A.N.S. Jackson, Eng. 3:56 4-5 
EMO O) elke eens 5 oe ei Dae CL OA DO DONC OD Gur O61 S0cHdy wiEOUbOeE UO Guuods dinr weseme as oe H. Kolehmainen, Fin. . 14:36 3-5 
MOOOO metreiwallee'se 15. pa iyedetels wacom otses nter nea rele exeet teh Rete. tials ela heey oh heels ats Roa gemoasees G. Goulding, Can..... 46:28 2-5 
bb eee mates os a ek NS < meaner: 1-5 Be Kolehmainen, Fin. .31:20 
metre high hurdle JS) Seer ; Smithson, U..Sisecns . W. USE oP Siietg 
i mee ati hurdle 253 5 SB bodss ee ees fe ie be tos 5 eaten eee 
arathon Race....... ee ; : fender co93 .K. :36:00 
Field Events Cpe K. K. McArthur, ean ape 
Standing broad jump....... Tsiclitiras, Greece....11 7-10 
Standing high jump.. Platt Adams, U.S.... 5 4 
Running broad jump. A. L. Gutterson, U. S..24 11 


Hammer throw, 16-lb.. 
Shotput. 16-Ib.......... 
Shotput, 16-Ib.. both hands. 
Discus, best hand... 
Discus, both hands. . 
joven throw....... ; ; 

avelin’ both hands: «5 sacen sisiee oes tase aaron eee J. J. Saaristo, Fin. ..358.11 


OrseER Recorps In 1912.—400 metre relay race won by England, with Sweden second. 3,000 metre t y Uni 
States, Sweden second, and Finland third. 1,600 metre relay race won by United States, inne Secon Phgead perk os Goa 
metre cross-country won by Sweden, Finland second, England third. Pentathlon and Decathlon both won by James Thorpe, 

° 


United States. 
. 
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WORLD’S SPORTING RECORDS 


50 yards—A, B. Postle, Kalgoorlie, Australia 
75 yards—L. H. ye Princeton, 1891..... 
100 UE aaa Ad dele . Drew, Cal. Mar. 28, 
100 mee ci L. Ramsdell, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
150 yards—R. E. Walker.................. 


ae) 
ne 
o 


_ 
o 
Qo eh ee Qe 
aan 


Ann 


Y.A. C., 1900. . 


A Soe Oe ber ano ae 49 3-5 
400 Sinan . Meredith, Pa., 1912. 748 
600 yards—M. W. . Sheppard, N. ¥.; 1910.. 1:10 4-5 
800 metres—J. E. Meredith, Pa., 191205 .0.0 1:51 9-10 
880 yards—J. E. Meredith, Pa., 1992) 2. oss 1:52 1-2 
880 yards ( ndoors)—E. B. Parson, Buffalo. . 1:54 3-5 
1, Say yards—M. W. Sheppard, N. Y., 1910.. 2:12 2-5 
1 mile—N. S. Tabor, Brown, Univ., 1915. 4:12 3-5 
1 mile walk—G. H. Goulding, Canada, 1910 6:25 4-5 
1 ae metres—A. R. Kiviat, Staten Island, 1912 = 3:55 4-5 
2 miles—Alfred Shrubb, England, 1904... 9:09 3-5 
234 miles—Hannes Kolehmainen, IN: Y., 13. 11:59 2-5 
2 miles Gadoors) Wuliem Kramer, ‘Long 
Island, ae 9:19 1-5 
2 mile walk—C. E . Larner, England, “1904. 13:48 3-5 
§,000 metres—H. Kolehmainen, Finland, 1912. 14:36 3-5 
3 miles—Alfred pee England, 1903.. 14:17 3-5 
3 mile walk—C. E . Larner, ngland, 1908. 20:25 4-5 
4 miles—Alfred Shrubb, England, 1904.. 19:23 3-5 
5 miles—Alfred Shrubb, England, 1904.. 24:33 2-5 
5 miles (Indoors) —Hannes Kolehmainen, 
INGER AO ES race. cules foie b.ttesrc’s 24:29 1-5 
§ mile walk——C. E. Larner, England, 1905 36:00 1-5 
10 miles—Alfred Shrubb, England, 1904 . 50:40 3-5 
10 miles (Indoors)—L. "Tewinima, Carlisle 
Mndian SCHOOL eis 5 eve ciate eerie nrsie 54:21 1-5 
10 mile walk—H. V. L. Ross, England..... 1:15:35 
15 miles—F. Apgleby, England, 1902...... 1:20:04 2-5 
20 miles—Geo. Crossland, Engiaod, feeder « 1:51:54 
25 miles—H. Green, Engd, 1 ~ 2:29:29 2-5 
50 miles—P. Golden, N. Y., 1883. Beate lcferets ois 7:29:47 
95 miles—S. Hatch, Chicago, LOG 57. arate 14:50:30 
100 miles—J. Saunders, a Vie ISB2 ieee. 3 17:36:14 
-120 miles—J. Saunders, N. Y., 1882......... 22:47:23 
1 hour—J. Bouin, France, 1913......... 11 m. 1,442 yds. 
120 ede aetna French, Maine Univ. an 
220 er paeen C. Kraenzlein, 1898. 123 3-5 
440 ede e L. Hillman, Jr., N. Y., PAR 
100 yard erin Duke Kahanamoku, July, 
Getter tee Bee a as 
200 yard swim—H. J. Hebner............- 2:07 2-5 
500 metre i pre Berbert E. Velbncr, N. Y., 
Aes rea Teas clelsisrabiabeateis.e 6:51 3-5 
ae shoe oR Re has San Francisco, 1908... .. mt ft. eS 


SLM tale aie tah Wade isreies [Sree eaette aletafa. desu aad ft. 4 7-8 in. 

R h jump—Geo. Horine, Cal.,1912.. 6 ft. 8 1-4 in. 
rami ig Goehring, N. vic 1913 5 ft. 5 3- 4in. 
Pole vault—Marc S. Wright, Dartmouth, 1912.. 13 ft. 2 1-4in. 
penne Pon step and jump—D. F. 
“Throwing ‘the discus (both hands)—A. R. 
Taipale, Finland, 1912. 


Longest Baseball Game 


The longest baseball game on record was played May 31, 1901 
in the Three I League when Decatur beat teed lay at 2to9 
in twenty six innings. ‘The next longest was the 4 to 1 twenty- 
four inning game won by the Athletics from Boston Sept. 1, 1906. 


‘ 


BASEBALL CHAMPIONS 
National League Champions 


Score in first row refers to 
American, N—National. 


Nore:—Chicago team was first ea f in 1876 


rst TOE team. 
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Year Winner L. % 
1387 —Detroit i an tice fate airs s caccie os 79 45.637 
PS88—New Yorks ase oc es od nena 84 47.641 
1889 —New sVork ccc. da.cneicoscweecets 83 43 -659 
LS90——BIOOKIVA. aa demetracsyoee toch oe 86 43.667 
A S9E——Bostone cecn gte te itte Soka tieee pales 87 51 -630 
E592 ——BOstOn so) sais stein sea kas ak oe 102 48 =.680 
£303-—Boston?: sccmyurmenewotens ates cles 86 43 -667 
1894—Baltimore! «cee scissauaed weiss 89 39 = .605 
1'895—Baltimores..... sdniccennae caosconene 87 43 -669 
1896—Baltimore Meine toaWare le arstate clatetes OO. 39 -698 
1S 7——Bostony. asa ee conic tomes 93 39 -705 
1898 ——BostOns cy <foistste sam ancoreakane asses LOZ 47 -685 
9$899—Brooklym. 2c 05.¢ dels nes be okie oak 101 47 -685 
1900—Brooklyn SaeRre camer sei eeT Boe, 54 603 
1901 Pittsburgh. . ODA Ee CRE 90 49 647 
£902—Pittsburgh .\.))..j.¢2. ces esses cece on 103 36 741 
1905—Pittsburgh'a.44 ser sscenmanueene 91 49 .650 
1904—New, York... 55 6 veiw sewage eercerce 108 47 693 
ASOS—-NewW VOrk )s.0 cc seasecened asic ne 105 48 .686 
L906—-Chicaras snes Gin vieiiiec acaserie 116 Kary fe) 
1OO7——Chicago snes ens aeecmscnaecen esas alOd 45 -704 
MOOS=—Chicagonn. du. sis, cn ibieicoas ace ack oe 99 55 -643 
¥909—Pittsburghs oa. bosses geet sene 110 42 -724 
T910—Chicago ia) kce ed sae anecee eee 104 50 -675 
OTT New Vorkt or. ade ve artesckertatvaas 99 54.647 
1912——New: York... 58sec: Soda ee eee 103 48 -682 
1913—New: Yorke 0. oe. cniegsec cde .seaiee a 101 51.664 
1914—Roston Sooae cians <del eee es 94 59 .614 
1915—Philadelphia..\.........000eececeee 90.) 62: 18592 
1916 —Brooklyn sas, sca siae soles nateraeatd arene 94 60 .610 
American League Champions 
Year Winner Wig ls % 
4900——Chicago:.; = .icieisvics sie itieieis wre eiearcreleece 82 53.607 
P9OI—Chica gos. cis «ecg nivieisiese seine sfoine 83 53 -610 
1902—Phila Kipila i desngeeees | OS! 53 .610 
A903 —-Boston ss ..o). osseio.s ois sini sioysle ele einere.cis oe 91 47 .659 
1904-—-Boston scars savas: -e.e.0ers eroraisvers etereye 95 59.617 
1905—Philadelphia.,...........--2-20005 92 56 -621 
LO06 “Chicago naar eres ane ote ¥) nis: 215) einteim-l= el-la/= 93 58 .616 
PONT —Detrortiy ais cis wisnaisherwi ovis eiesersinutvalate 92 58 -613 
4908—Detroltiyca.c neers tiok es. cere sarees 90 63. .588 
£909 Detroit <i atefaistatays.a's cicleiaisalorsusveleten, a 98 54 -645 
19 10—Philadelphia Bitiieahonc dur ceedcalo 102 48 680 
191{—-Philadelphias cick orca c.c. sss cles oorese 101 50 -669 
POT2—=Bostony sac cwie ae cs Ov d.nie meson rae atone 105 47 -691 
1913—Philadelphia.. 3). \aeiosisvecine os oie 96 57.627 
1914—Philadelphia............ cceeeees Braet) 53 -651 
19.15 -— Boston tats cco isin aise > ecalels|sveis:-1s Wiezeh's 101 50 659 
1916—Boston 3) 3isi0is 0 wp tiers? wee ayaleove mya vere Oe Osi 591 
World’s Championship Series 
Year Team Games Won* 
1834 Providence: (N) vs. Hi crropolsae we A. M 33 2 
1885—St. Louis (N) vs. Chicago (A.A.)..2, 33 3 
1886—St. Louis (A.A.) vs. Chicago (N) ietheland: 2 
1887—Detroit (N) vs. St. Louis (CASAS) end S 4 
1888—New York (N)vs. St. Louis (A Ayia a6 4 
1889—New York (N)vs. Brooklyn (A.A.) 6 3 
1890—Brooklyn (N)vs. Louisville (A.A.) 3 3 
in. 1892—Boston (N) vs. Cleveland (N)... 5 0 
1894—New York (N)vs. Baltimore (N)..... 4 0 
1895—Cleveland (N)vs. Baltimore (N)..... 4 1 
1896—Baltimore (N)vs.Cleveland (N)..... 4 0 
1897—Baltimore (N) vs. Boston GN) ears 4 1 
1900—Boston i vs. Pittsburgh (N)..... 5 3 
1905—New York (N) vs. Philadelphia (Ader aa cre 4 1 
1906—Chicago A) vs. Chicago CN) aia tore 4 2 
1907—Chicago N) vs. Detroit CAD ro 2: 4 0 
1908—Chicago N) vs. Detroit (A). 4 1 
1909—Pittsburgh (N) vs. Detroit (A). 4 3 
1910—Philadelphia (A) vs. Chicago (CN) eales Wh 1 
1911—Philadelphia (A) vs. New York (N)..... 4 2 
1912—Boston (A) vs. New York (N)..... 4 3 
1913—Philadelphia ) vs. New York (N).... 4 1 
1914—Boston (N) vs. Philadelphia (A)... .. 4 0 
1915—Boston (A) vs. Philadelphia ie . 4 1 
1916—Boston (A) vs. Brooklyn  (N)..... 4 1 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


On August 15, 1914, the Panama Canal was opened to commerce. 


TYPE OF CANAL 


The Canal has a normal summit elevation of 85 feet above 
the sea, reached by a flight of three locks located at Gatun, 
on the Atlantic side, and by one lock at Pedro Miguel and a 
flight of two at Miraflores, on the Pacific side; all these locks 
are in duplicate, that is, having two chambers, side by side. 
Each lock has a usable length of 1,000 ft. and a width of 110 ft. 
The summit level, extending from Gatun to Pedro Miguel, a 
distance of about 31.5 miles, may be varied between 79 and 
87 feet above sea level by means of the spillway in the dam at 
Gatun. The Gatun Lake, which has an area of 164.23 square 
miles, is maintained by earth dams at Gatun and Pedro Miguel. 
The Chagres River and other streams,empty into this lake. 
A small lake, about two square miles in area, with a surface 
elevation of 55 feet, lies between Pedro Miguel and Miraflores, 
the valley of the Rio Grande being closed by an earth dam on 
the west side and a concrete dam with spillway on the east 
side at Miraflores. 

The approaches from deep water to the Gatun Locks on the 
Atlantic side, and from deep water to the locks at Miraflores, 
on the Pacific side, are sea level channels, about 7 and 8 miles in 
length, respectively, and each 500 ft. wide. 


LENGTH, WIDTH AND DEPTH OF CANAL 


The Canal is 50.3 miles in length from deep water in the 
Caribbean Sea to deep water in the Pacific Ocean. The dis- 
tance from deep water to the shore line in Limon Bay is about 
4%4 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 
4 miles; hence the length of the Canal from shore to shore is 
approximately 4134 miles. i 

he channel from Mile 0 in the Caribbean to Mile 6.90 at 
the north end of Gatun Locks is 500 feet wide; from the south 
end of Gatun Locks to Mile 23.70 not less than 1,000 feet wide; 


from Mile 23.70 to Mile 26.90, 800 feet wide; from Mile 26.90: 


to Mile 27.45, 700 feet wide; from Mile 27.45 to Mile 31.50, 
500 feet wide; Mile 31.50 to Pedro Miguel lock (Mile 39.68), 
300 feet wide, and from Pedro Miguel lock to Miraflores locks, 
and from Miraflores locks to deep water in. Panama Bay, 
500 feet wide. 

The average width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, 
and the minimum width 300 feet. The minimum depth of 
the Canal is 41 feet. 


GATUN DAM 


The Gatun dam along the crest is about 8,000 feet long, 
including the spillway, or about 134 miles, and 2,100 feet wide 
at its greatest width. : 

The crest of the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea 
level, or 20 feet above the normal level of Gatun Lake, and 
100 feet wide, The width of the dam at the normal water 
level of the lake, i. e., 85 feet above sea level, is about 388 feet. 

The central part of the dam was filled by hydraulic process, 
protected by rock toes on both sides of the dam. The upper 
slope on the lake side of the dam is further protected by 10 ft. 
thickness of rock. The other parts of the dam were filled with 
available material from canal excavation. 

In entering the Canal from the Atlantic side, a ship proceeds 
from deep water in Limon Bay to Gatun Locks, a distance 
of 6.9 miles, through a channel 500 feet wide; passing into the 
locks 0.78 of a mile in length, the ship is carried up to an eleva- 
tion of 85 feet above sea level in 3 lifts to the level of the water 
in Gatun Lake; thence for a distance of 16 miles the channel 
is 1,000 feet or more in width to Mile 23.7; from this point to 
Mile 26.9 the Channel is 800 feet wide; from this point to Mile 
27.45 the channel is 700 feet. wide; from this point to Mile 31.5 
near Bas Obispo, the channel is 500 feet wide; from Bas Obispo 
to Pedro Miguel lock, through the Culebra Cut, to Mile 39.68 
the channel is 300 feet wide. Going through Pedro Miguel 
lock, 0.37 of a mile in length, the vessel is lowered to the level 
of Miraflores Lake, 55 feet above mean tide, through which 
there is a channel 500 feet wide to Miraflores Locks at Mile 
41.71, thence through the two Miraflores locks, 0.58 of a mile 
in length, the vessel is lowered to tide level and proceeds through 
a channel 500 feet wide to deep water in the Pacific at Mile 50.3. 
The time required for the passage of a ship of medium size 


t 


through the entire length of the Canal is estimated at from 
934 to 10 hours, and for larger vessels from 10% to 11 hours. 


TOLLS 


By proclamation of the President, dated November 13, 1912, 
the following rates of toll to be paid by vessels using the Panama 
Canal were prescribed: 

On merchant vessels carrying passengers or cargo, $1.20 
per net vessel ton—each one hundred cubic feet—of actual 
earning capacity; 

On vessels in ballast without passengers or cargo, 40% less 
than the rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo; _ 

Upon naval vessels, other than transports, colliers, hospital 
ships, and supply ships, 50 cents per displacement ton; 

Upon Army and Navy transports, colliers, hospital and supply 
ships, $1.20 per net ton, the vessels to be measured by the same 
rules aes are employed in determining net tonnage of merchant 
vessels, 

Tolls are levied on the basis of the cargo and passenger 
carrying capacity of each vessel. The determination of capacity 
is embraced in a set of rules of measurement of vessels for 
The Panama Canal, according to which the net tonnage of a 
vessel is the units of interior space of 100 cubic feet, or 2.83 
cubic meters, which may be devoted to carrying cargo or pas- 
sengers. 

The interior cargo-carrying capacity or net canal tonnage 
is the primary basis on which tolls are levied, but there is 
additional charge for open space on deck occupied by cargo 
or deckload. 

A vessel may be measured for its Panama Canal certificate 
by the surveyor of any port of the United States, and copies 
of the rules for measurement have been sent to the Govern- 
ments of all the principal maritime countries where duly ap- 

inted foreign officials may measure vessels and issue certi- 

cates; and the canal maintains a‘staff to measure vessels 
which arrive at the canal without a certificate, and to check 
the certificates issued at other ports. The canal force can 
measure and certificate vessels ordinarily in from 24 to 36 
hours, if the masters furnish the constructor’s blue prints. 
and the ship’s certificate of national registry, or check, a pre- 
viously issued certificate in an hour unless it contains excep- 
tional errors. 

Gross tonnage, according to The Panama Canal rules, in- 
cludes, in general, the total capacity of the vessel or the cubi- 
cal contents of all spaces below the upper deck and of all per- 
manently covered or closed-in spaces on or above that deck, 
excepting spaces specifically designated for exemption from 
such measurement. 

The principal deductions from the gross tonnage for the 
determination of the net tonnage include, in general, spaces 
which serve for the navigation of the ship, its propulsion, 
spaces devoted to the officers and crew, for its fuel sup ly, 
boatswain’s stores, feed-water tanks, and spaces framed in 
around the funnels for the admission of light and air to the 
engine and fire rooms. No space not included in the gross 
tonnage is ever deducted in the determination of the net ton- 
nage. ‘ Poss f 
The canal system of designation of tonnage differs some- 
what from the systems in practice in the United States and 
various foreign nations and from: that for the measurement 
of vessels for the Suez Canal. The classifications of space 
for registry are at such variance that it was decided to work 
out a separate plan for the measurement of vessels for the 
canal which should be fair to all, irrespective of previous regis- 


try. 

On loaded commercial vessels the toll charge is $1.20 per 
net canal ton, plus $1.20 per 100 cubic feet of deck load, pro- 
vided that the sum of these charges shall not exceed an amount. 
equivalent to a charge of $1.25 per net ton on the vessel, as — 
measured for United States registry. 

Vessels going through the canal othe cargo or passen- 
gers—that is, in ballast—will be charged 72 cents per net 
canal ton, provided that if this amount is not equivalent to 
the product of the vessel’s net tonnage according to measure- 


ment for American regi by 75 cents, 
be collected. Da ote pe Soe 


‘obtained, 
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In commercial operations, steamship agents charge freight 
on the basis of weight or of space occupied. On the basis 
of space, they ordinarily rate 40 cubic feet as a ton. Accord- 
ingly, the 100 cubic feet called a ton in canal measurement 
could contain two and one-half tons of cargo, on the com- 
mercial basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton. In the case of ideally 
compact loading, the canal toll of $1.20 per ton of canal space 
would be equivalent to a charge of 48 cents per ship’s ton of 


cargo. 
FACILITIES FOR SHIPPING 

Tn line with its policy of making the canal thoroughly service- 
able in a commercial sense, the Government is equiping it with 
all requisite facilities to minimize the incidental delays and 
expenses of vessels passing through it. 

The facilities are now ample for the present traffic, except 
for the lack of a large dry dock. The concrete has been placed 
for the permanent dry dock at Balboa, which will accommodate 
the largest vessels afloat, and is to be finished early in 1916. 

Extensive fuel-oil handling plants, with which are con- 
nected tanks belonging to individuals and companies, as 
well as those erected by the Government, have been estab- 
lished at both terminals of the canal. Oil can be supplied 
to ships at the rate of 1,200 barrels per hour to each vessel. 

The permanent coaling plants, now under construction at 
both terminals, will each be able to load coal into bunkers of 
vessels at the rate of 2,000 tons per hour. The plant at the 
Atlantic entrance is to have a storage capacity of a little over 
400,000 tons, and that at the Pacific entrance will have a capac- 
ity of 200,000 tons. Both will be equiped with unloading and 
loading cranes. These plants are to be completed early in 1916. 

Water is supplied from the mains on the terminal wharves 
and piers. The water in Gatun Lake is fresh, but is not safe 
for drinking purposes in an untreated state. The water sold 
at the docks is drawn from the regular water-supply systems 
and has been purified. 


GENERAL. _ SUPPLIES 
» As The Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Company 
are together operating a large number of véssels of a variety 


THE RELIEF 


Among the achievements of the year 1915 in which Amer- 
icans may take a just pride, is the work of The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. This Commission obtained, delivered and 
distributed all the food that has reached the Belgian people, and 
to it is due the fact that the nation is still alive. It was officere 
and manned almost wholly by Americans, forty-nine of the fifty- 
three members of the Commission, who all served without pay, 
being Americans, as were also many of the workers in the fiel 
in Belgium and the great army of helpers all over the United 
States. At its head in London was Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, the 
well known mining engineer, and in charge of the work in the 
United States was Mr. Lindon W. Bates. ; 

In October, 1914, the fall of Antwerp closed the last door by 
which food could be brought into Belgium. To prevent this 
catastrophe the Commission was organized under the auspices 
of the diplomatic representatives of the United States, Spain 
and Holland, and with the consent of the belligerent powers, 
Great Britain, France and Germany. Constituted so as to give 
ample guarantees of its neutrality, the Commission was enabled 
to appeal to the whole world for aid in its great task. —The whole 
yore generously responded and millions of dollars in money 
and food were contributed by the charitable in every country. 
The share of the United States was greatest, its contribution 
amounting to not less than $5,000,000, chiefly in wheat, flour 
and other foods. ie. 

The Commission had not been long in existence before 
it became plain that the task before it was not merely to re- 
lieve a present crisis, but to provision the whole Belgian 
ple for a period of some months—at least until the next har- 
vest. This meant Beovitine not less than 80,000 tons of food 
per month for approximately eight months, at a total cost of 
over $60,000,000—an undertaking beyond the scope of any 
charitable effort, no matter how strenuous its epee 

Financial support on a great scale was therefore sought and 
iefly from Belgian banks, financiers and business 
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of classes, from tugs to ocean-going passenger and freight 
vessels, supplies for practically any kind of vessel are kept 
on hand on the Isthmus. Such supplies are for sale to all 
ships using the canal, or calling at the terminal ports. The 
storehouses at Cristobel and Balboa have in stock all stand- 
ard lubricants, light and heavy hardware, cordage, and mis- 
cellaneous ship-chandlery supplies. 

Foodstuffs and the general variety of merchandise handled 
by the commissary department of The Panama Canal may be 
purchased for ships. Prices are generally lower than the retail 
prices in the United States, or possibly about 10 per cent 
higher than the wholesale prices there, and compare favorably 
with prices in any port of the world. 

A large stock of fresh meats, vegetables, fruits, canned 
groceries, bakery products, etc., is always on hand, and ad- 
vance arrangements can be made for supplies of any article 
obtainable in the markets of the world. Ice may be purchased 
in any reasonable quantity. Laundry is handled quickly. 

Bacept for the limitations imposed at present by the ab- 
sence of a large dry dock, and of lathes for turning the largest 
crank shafts and longest line shafts of modern vessels, the 
canal shops can do practically any repair work which a vessel 
might bring. Sufficient materials, including heavy billets and 
all sizes of plates and angles, are kept on hand to meet every 
probable need. The foundry can make steel castings up to 
5 tons in weight, and iron castings up to 10 tons, as well as brass 
castings of any ordinary size. 

The Hotel Washington at Colon and the Hotel Tivoli at 
Ancon, adjoining Balboa, and the Hotel Aspinwall, on Taboga 
Island, are owned and operated by the Government for the 
accommodation of the traveling public. Reservations can be 
made in the same way as at privately owned hotels. 

Ancon Hospital is equipped with 800 beds. It treats about 
35,000 cases a year, in which approximately 7,000 surgical 
operations are performed. Its staff of physicians and sur- 
geons includes men of marked experience and ability and 
several experts in tropical medicine. The treatment of case 
pos sci re countries and from ships is a part of its regu- 

r work. 


OF BELGIUM 


men, who provided a fund of working capital of about 
$13,000,000. Fortunately the greater part of the people of 
Belgium were able to pay for the very slender daily ration 
available, and a small profit charged upon the supply that was 


d sold, sufficed, together with the gifts of the charitable through- 


out the world, to make up the amount required by the destitute. 
Throughout the winter of 1914-15 each person received the 


d small ration of ten ounces of food per day, and it was actually 


furnished at a price slightly less than that of similar food in the 
open market at London. | “Be 

This is the essential achievement of the Commission:—To 
have devised an international, neutral organization such as 
could operate under the conditions of war, across hostile frontiers 
with the consent of the several belligerent powers; to have 
gathered food in vast quantities by gift and purchase; to have 
transported it across 3,000 miles of sea; to have distributed it 
fairly and equitably to 7,000,000 pepe: of whom 1,500,000 
were destitute; to have accomplished this largely with volunteer 
labor, at a total cost of less than 2% of the turn-over, and to 
have thus saved from famine an entire nation in a state of siege 
and unable to do anything for themselves. 


RAILWAY MILEAGES 


The overwhelming leadership of the United States as a rail-’ 
way nation is shown clearly in a comparison of individual coun- 
tries, for after its 254,769 miles (including 653 for Alaska), 
Germany is second with only 39,513 miles, while European 
Russia is third with 38,563. Then follow in order, British East 
India, 34,572; France, 31,737; Canada, 29,233; Austria-Hungary, 
28,641; Great Britain, 23,385; Argentina, 20,593; Mexico, 
15,805; Brazil, 15,491; Italy, 10,933; Spain, 9,517; Sweden, 
8,984, and Japan, 6,811. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW FOR INDIVIDUALS AND FIDUCIARIES 


PERSONS TAXABLE 


Every citizen or resident of the United States is taxable in 
respect to net income from all sources. Non-resident aliens 
are taxable in respect to net income from all sources within 
the United States. 


SPECIFIC EXEMPTION 


For the purpose of the normal tax only, an exemption of 
$3,000 is allowed—i. e., a person is not taxable unless his net 
income is in excess of $3,000. In the case of the head of a 
family, or a married man with his wife living with him, or a 
married woman with her husband living with her, the exemption 
is $4,000. But only one deduction of $4,000 shall be made from 
the aggregate income of both husband and wife living together. 
Husband and wife separated and living permanently apart are 
each entitled to the personal exemption as if single. 

When a husband dies during any year the widow should 
make up her return of her income for the whole year, and is 
entitled to the personal exemption as for her single state at 
the close of the year. 3 

For the purpose of the additional tax, the income of every 
person is taxable separately. Under the new law, a non-resident 
alien may receive the benefit of the specific exemption, but only 
by causing to be filed a true and accurate return of his total 
income received from all sources in the United States. 


RATES 


The tax is annual in respect to income of the preceding cal- 
endar year. The new rates apply, beginning with the year 
1917. 


Normal Tax—Two per cent. 


Additional Tax— 

1% on amount over $20,000, and not over $40,000 
2% “ “ “ i 00, creer ce “e 60,000 
3% rT 3 “cc “ 60,000, “ “ec “ 80,000 
4% “ “ ‘6 80,000, “ “ce “ 100,000 
Spas §6 iS 100:000; fr aS 150,000 
6% “ “ - 150,000, “ < 200,000 
1% = Cs fo 5 200,000 2 te. “Sec ee) 250:000) 
8% “* sé ne D5 OSO00; ee ase set 300,000 
9% “ce “ 300,000, “ “ “ 500,000 
10% “ ue So SOO; 00s") (eau se 2 1.000;000 
A ee A * 1,000,000, “ ‘“* * 4,500,000 
12% “ oF 2 angel see se IEE 2,000,000. 
13 ones % “¢ ~2,000,00 


ANNUAL RETURNS 


A personal return of income is required from every person of 
lawful age, having a net income of $3,000 or over for the taxable 
year. 

Under the new law, a return will be required if net income 
amounts to $3,000, although said income consists in part or in 
whole of dividends. As a result, a person may have to make a 
return, although he may have to pay no tax. Husband and 
wife must make a return if the income of either amounts to 
$3,000, or if the aggregate income of both exceeds $4,000. 

In case of the death of a person during a year, the executor 
or administrator is required to make the personal return of 
income of the decedent to the date of his death, and may claim 
the specific exemption. In case of illness, absence, or non- 
residence, the return may be made by an agent, who is then 
responsible in relation to the return. In the case of minors and 
incompetents, the guardian or committee is required to act as 
agent in making the perone’ return and paying the tax, normal 
and additional, for the person under his care. Similar require- 
ments apply to fiduciaries of non-resident aliens. F 

In like manner, the responsible heads, agents, or represent- 
atives of non-resident aliens who are in charge of property 
owned or business carried on in the United States are required 
to make full and complete return of the income therefrom, on 
behalf of such aliens, and to pay the tax, normal and additional. 

\ 


FILING RETURNS 


Time for filing return is on or before March ist. The com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may grant a reasonable extension 
of time to persons residing or traveling abroad. Failure to 
file return within the required time subjects the person to a 


penalty of 50 per cent. addition to the tax, and liability to fine. 
If, however, a return, although late, is made voluntarily and 
without notice from the collector, and it is shown that the 
failure to file it was due to a reasonable cause and not to wilful 
neglect, no penalty is to be added. In case of failure to make 
return within the required time, the collector may render a 
return upon such information as he may have; he may summon 
and examine the person. In case of sickness or absence, the 
collector may allow such further time, not exceeding thirty 
days, for filing the return, as he deems necessary. 

Returns are filed at the office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue of the district in which the person has his legal resi- 
dence or his principal place of business. The acknowledgment 
of a return may be made before the collector or any commis- 
sioned deputy, or before any officer authorized by law to ad- 
minister oaths. Special rulings are as follows: Eat 

(1) A return. oF income rendered by an individual residing 
abroad may be acknowledged before any duly appointed officer 
of the country in which he resides, authorized to administer 
oaths and use an official*seal. 

(2) If a return is executed in a State before a notary who 
is not required by the laws of the State to use a seal, and none 
is used, or before a justice of the peace, a certificate of an officer 
possessing a'seal should be filed with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, showing that the notary or justice is duly com- 
missioned and authorized to administer oaths; otherwise the 
certificate to the return will not be recognized, except that 
such certificate of authority may be waived in that State or in 
any other State where such jurats are accepted in that form in 
the State Courts. z 

(3) Returns acknowledged before commanding officers of 
naval vessels while at sea or in foreign ports will be accepted. 

(4) Returns executed before a summary court officer, United 
States Army, will not be accepted. r 

All of the necessary forms in connection with the income 
tax may be obtained from the Collector of Internal Revenue 


of the district. ’ 
INCOME 


Gross income, under the law, includes gains, profits, and 
income from any source whatever, in whatever form received. 

For the purpose of the additional tax, the income of the in- 
dividual shall include the share to which*he would be entitled 
of the profits accumulated by any mere holding company be- 
yond the reasonable requirements of the business, upon decision 
to that effect by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Waen RETURNABLE 


Income, gains and profits, and losses, also, are in general to 
be included in the return for the year in which actually realized, 
regardless of when accrued. 

In determining the profits of a business, however, the usual 
method of merchants is followed by figuring from the books 
and inventory. Income from a partnership is returnable when 
determined, whether distributed or not; a partner should, 
therefore, include in his return his share of the profits of the 


partnership as shown by the books when closed at the end of — 


the business year falling within the calendar year for which 
the individual return is being made. 

A promissory note is held to be payment and is returnable 
as income when received. mer 
_ Interest on bank accounts is returnable for the year in which 
it is credited. 

Coupons or interest on bonds due and payable prior to 
March 1, 1913 (the date of incidence of the income tax), are 
considered income prior to the law, although not collected 
until the present, even although funds were not previously 
available. 

The new law provides that any individual keeping accounts 
upon any basis other than that of actual receipts and disburse- 
ments, unless the Commissioner of Internal Revenue finds that 
such other basis does not clearly reflect his income, may, sub- 
ject to regulations, make his 
his accounts are kept. 

DiIvENpDs ; ' 


Dividends are returnable as income if made or ordered 


return upon the basis upon which. 


be made out of earnings or profits accrued since March 1, 1913. 


Stock dividends are considered income to the amount of their 
cash value. . ' i 
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Gary or Loss on Property 


_No account is taken, for purposes of income tax, of fluctua- 
tions in market value or arbitrary changes in the book value 
of securities or other property, but gain or loss is counted only 
when determined as the result of a completed transaction. 

Profit or loss is the difference between the selling price and 
tier th 1 h 

nder the new law, in the case of property acquired before 
March 1, 1913, instead of pro rating, the fair mnt price or 
value of the property as of that date is taken as the basis. 

In the case of various parcels of stock of the same issue 
bought and sold at different dates, the stock sold at any time, 
if its identity cannot be established by the certificate, should 
be charged against, the stock first purchased and remaining 
unsold. 


ParticoLtar Items or INcomE 
Special payments made by an employer as extra compensa- 


tion or bonus to employees, if made as compensation for services hi 


rendered and in pursuance of a contract, express or implied, or 
a long time practice, if the total compensation is not unreason- 
able in amount, may be treated as expenses of the business, and 
are taxable income to the employees. It is otherwise, however, 


where the payment is purely optional and gratuitous. In any b 


case, Christmas gifts are regarded-as gifts, even though given 
in pursuance of a regular practice. Where an employee is fur- 
nished living quarters in addition to salary, the rental value 
of such quarters is taxable income. Allowances to'an employee 
for expenses while away from home, however, are not regarded 
as income, except to the extent, if any, that such allowance 
may exceed the actual necessary expenses. Easter offerings 
and fees received by clergymen for funerals, masses, baptisms, 
Marriages, etc., are regarded as taxable income. Christmas 
gifts, however, are not. Where property acquired by gift, 
descent, devise or bequest, is subsequently sold at a price greater 
than the appraised value at the time the property was so ac- 
quired, the gain is held to be taxable income. Accrued interest 
paid by the purchaser of a bond is income to the seller, and the 
purchaser need include in his return only that portion of the 


current interest later received by him which accrued after the } 


_ purchase. Proceeds of sale of rights to subscribe to new stock 
in a corporation are held to be taxable income. Pensions paid 
by the United States are taxable income. ‘ 

Alimony or separate maintenance fund, paid to a wife, is 
taxable income to the wife. It is a personal expense, and, 
therefore, not deductible in the return of the person who pays 
it.- Money paid to the person insured by an accident insurance 

licy on account of accidents sustained is taxable income. 
Phe proceeds of accident insurance policies paid upon the 
death of the person insured to the beneficiaries are to be treated 
like the proceeds of life insurance policies. An amount received 
as the result of a suit or compromise for “pain and suffering” 
is held to be taxable income. Amounts received, however, by 
way of reimbursement for’ expenses incurred incident to an 
accident are not subject to tax. Income from rental of property 
is taxable, but in computing the same deduction may be made 
of expenses, including premiums on fire insurance and an al- 
lowance for depreciation. Commissions paid to a real estate 

' agent for collection of rents and management of property may 
be deducted. Improvements made by a tenant as part pay- 
tery of rent are to be added to the rent as income to the land- 

lord. 

Royalties or other income from patent rights are taxable. 

Tn case of sale of all rights under a pee the proceeds over 

and above amounts expended in perfecting the invention and 

obtaining the patent, are taxable income. 


FARMS AND FARMERS 
All gains, profits and income derived from the sale or ex- 


e ch f farm products, whether produced on the farm or 
Beuicuasediiand resold by a farmer, sball be included in the 


return of income for the year in which the products were actu- 
ally marketed and sold; and all allowable deductions, includ- 
ing the legitimate expenses incident to the production of that 
ear or future years, may be claimed in the return of income 
or the tax year in which the right to such deduction shall 
arise, although the products to which such expenses and deduc- 
tions are incidental may not have been sold or exchanged for 
money, or a money equivalent, during the year for which the 


return is rendered. 


Rents received in crop shares shall likewise be returned ‘as 
of the year in which the crop shares are reduced to money or 
a money equivalent, and allowable deductions, likewise, shall 
be claimed in the return of income for the tax year to which 
they apply, although expenses and deductions may be incident 
to products which remained unsold at the end of the year for 
which the deductions are claimed. When farm products are 
held for favorable market prices, no deduction on account of 
shrinkage in weight or physical value, or losses by reason of 
er shrinkage or deterioration in storage, shall be al- 
lowed. 

Cost of ‘stock purchased for resale is an allowable deduction 
under the item of expense, but money expended for stock for 
breeding purposes is regarded as capital invested, and the 
amounts so expended do not constitute allowable deductions 
except as hereinafter stated. 

Where stock has been purchased for any purpose, and after- 
wards dies from disease or injury, or is killed by order of the 
authorities of a. State or the United States, and the cost thereof 
ad not been claimed as an item of expense, the actual purchase 
price of such stock, less any depreciation which may have been 
previously claimed, may de deducted as a loss. Property 
destroyed by order of the authorities of a State or of the United 
States may, in like manner, be claimed as a loss; but if reim- 
uirsement is made by a State or the United States, in whole or 
in part, on account of the stock killed or property destroyed, 
the amount received shall be:reported as income for the year in 
which reimbursement is made. 

The cost of farm machinery is not an allowable deduction 
as an item of expense, but the cost of ordinary tools may be 
included under this item. 

There may be claimed a reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion on farm buildings (other than a dwelling occupied by the 
owner), farm machinery and other physical property, including 
stock purchased for breeding purposes; but no claim for depre- 
ciation on stock raised or purchased for resale will be allowed. 

Farmers who keep books according to some approved method 
of accounting which clearly shows the net income, may prepare 
their returns from such books; although the method of ac- 
cous may not be strictly in accordance with the provisions 
ereof. ; 
A person cultivating or operating a farm for recreation or 
pleasure, on a basis other than the recognized principles of 
commercial farming, the result of which is a continual loss from 
year to year, is not regarded as a farmer. such cases, if the: 
expenses incurred in connection with the farm are in excess of 
the receipts therefrom, the entire receipts from sale of products 
may be ignored in rendering a return of income; and the ex- 
penses, incurred being regarded as personal expenses will not 
constitute allowable deductions in the return of income derived 
from other sources. 


| EXEMPT INCOME 


The following income is exempt from tax: | Peet 

(1) The proceeds of life insurance policies paid to individual 
beneficiaries upon the death of the insured; the amount re- 
ceived by the insured as a return of premiums paid by him under 
life insurance, endowment, or annuity contracts, either during . 
the term or at the maturity of the term mentioned in the con- 
tract or upon the surrender of the contract. Dividends on 
paid-up policies, however, are taxable income. They are con- 
sidered the same. as dividends of corporations subject to the 
tax on income and are, therefore, deductible as credits in rela- 
tion to the normal tax. ; ? 

(2) The value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise 
or descent, but the income from such property is to be included 
as income. pets ye 

(3) Interest upon the obligations of a State or any political 
subdivision thereof, or upon the obligations of the United 
States or its possessions, or securities issued under the TOVi- 
sions of the Federal Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1916. “Pol itical 
subdivision” of a State includes any special assessment district 
for a public purpose, such as schools, streets or highways, sewer- 
age, levee, land reclamation. : 1 

(4) The compensation of the present President of the United 
States during his present term, and of the judges of the Courts 
of the United States now in office, and the compensation of all 
officers and employees of a State or any political subdivision 
thereof, except when such compensation is paid by the United 


States. 
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DEDUCTIONS 


In computing net income, the following deductions are al- 
lowable: 2 

(1) Necessary expenses actually paid in carrying on any 
business or trade, not including personal, living or family ex- 

ses. Premiums paid on life insurance do not constitute al- 
owable deductions, Nor do premiums for insurance on prop- 
erty occupied by the owner as a dwelling. — ; 

Assessments made by a-corporation on its capital stock are 
regarded as an investment of capital and do not constitute an 
allowable deduction to the stockholder. | 

(2) Interest paid within the year on indebtedness. 

(3) All taxes paid within the year, not including those as- 
sessed for local benefits. Income tax pee in any year is de- 
ductible in the return made in the following year. Customs 
duties paid are deductible as taxes, or, in the case of a dealer, 
may be added to the cost of the goods. Where taxes assessed 
on its shares are paid on behalf of shareholders By a bank or 
other corporation, such taxes are an allowable deduction to 
the shareholders in respect to the normal tax. The person en- 
titled to the deduction is the owner of the stock at the time the 
taxes became due and payable. hk * p 

(4) Losses actually sustained. during the year, incurred in 
business or trade, or arising from fires, storms, shipwreck and 
from theft or other casualty, when not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise. Losses from dealings in property, in 
order to be deductible under this paragraph, must be incur 
in business or trade. A person may be engaged in more than 
one business or trade, and may deduct losses incurred in all. 
To come within the terms “business and trade,” however, the 
transaction must be in the line of an actual, regular occupation. 

(5) In transactions entered into for profit, but not connected 
with the business or trade of the person, the losses actually 
sustained during the year, to an amount not exceeding the profits 
arising therefrom. ‘ 

(6) Debts due to the taxpayer actually ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off during the year. 

(7) A reasonable allowance for depreciation of property 
arising out of its use or Ssplornrot in business or trade, and 
for depletion of oil and gas wells and mines. Depreciation re- 
lates only to physical property, subject to wear and tear and 
obsolescence. The rule for ascertaining allowance for deprecia- 
tion is to compute it upon the basis of the cost of the property 
and the probable number of years constituting its life. No 
deduction is allowed for expenditures for new buildings, per- 
manent improvements or betterments, nor for expense of re- 
storing property for which a depreciation allowance is or has 
been made. 

In the case of non-resident aliens, deductions are allowed 
only in so far as they arise in the United States. 


CREDITS 


(1) Dividends or net earnings from corporations, etc., that 
pay the tax on income, are, for the purpose of the normal 
tax only, deducted as credits. They must, however, be included 
in the return, even though the taxpayer is subject to the normal 
tax only. Dividends of foreign corporations that derive their 
entire income from business done wholly within the United 
States and pay the income tax thereon, are treated like divi- 
dends of domestic corporations. 

(2) Income on which the normal tax has been withheld at 
the source, is credited in like manner. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


Persons carrying on business in partnership are held for in- 
come tax only in their individual capacity, and the share of 
the profits of a _ pevencrship to which any taxable partner would 
be entitled if the same were divided, whether divided or not, 
is to be included in the return of such partner. An rtner- 
ship, upon request of the Commissioner of Titential Pevane 
or of the district collector, is required to render a correct return 
of the earnings, profits and income of the partnership, setting 
forth the items of gross income and the proper deductions, and 
the names of the partners entitled to shares. 

Limited partnerships are held to be associations within the 
meaning of the law, and make their returns as corporations, 
and their earnings distributed are treated in the same manner 
as dividends. 

Private banks, likewise, which have the form of corporate 


organization, elect officers and a board of managers, have a 
distinctive name, a fixed situs, and distribute their net earnings 
upon the basis of the amount of capital invested by the mem- 
bers or owners, are held to be associations within the meaning 
of the law. er 

Premiums paid on life insurance policies taken out by a 
partnership upon the lives of individual members of such part- 
nership constitute allowable deductions in ascertaining the net 
profits of the partnership. When such policies mature, however, 
or upon the death of the insured partner, the amount received 
as life insurance should be included in the gross income of the 
partnership. The requirement of withholding the tax at the 
source does not apply to income payable to partnerships. A 
form of certificate is provided for use of partnerships, organiza- 
tions and fiduciaries for the purpose of establishing their identity 
and non-liability to having the tax withheld at the source on 
income payable to them. 


FIDUCIARIES 


Guardians, trustees, executors, administrators, receivers, 
conservators, or persons, corporations, or associations acting 
in any fiduciary capacity, are required to make returns of the 
income of ‘the estates in their hands. A person acting under 
power of attorney in the management of property, with full 
power and authority to deal with the property, but having no 
title thereto in a trust capacity, is not a fiduciary within the 
meaning of the law, and is, in general, under no obligation to 
make a return for his principal. 

In the case of estates of deceased persons during the period 
of settlement, and of trust estates accumulating for the benefit © 
of unborn or contingent persons, or persons with contingent 
interests, the income of the estate as a whole is subject to normal 
and additional tax in the hands of the fiduciary... Where the 
whole income of the estate is distributable annually to existing 
beneficiaries, the fiduciary is required to make no return unless 
the income of some beneficiary exceeds $3,000, and the rate of 
tax and method of computing the same are based upon the 
amount of the individual share of each beneficiary. If the 
share of ‘any beneficiary exceeds $3,000 the fiduciary is required 
to withhold the normal tax, subject to the usual rights of the 
individual to exemption and deductions. To determine whether 
the share of a beneficiary exceeds $3,000 so as to require with- 
holding, the net income of the estate is figured exclusive of 
dividends and other exempt income. A fiduciary acting for 
the same beneficiary in more than one estate should account 
for each estate separately, and, if the amount of income from 
no one estate exceeds $3,000, no return is required. If, however, 
the creator of two or more trusts is the same person and the 
trustee is the same, the trustee should make a single return of 
all such trusts, notwithstanding that they arise from different 
instruments, or that the beneficiaries are different. 

A receiver distributing the assets of a bankrupt individual 
or firm to the creditors is required to make no return in respect 
thereto. The receiver would, however, be required to file a 
fiduciary return if interest payments to any creditor aggregated 
in excess of $3,000. A special form is prepared for returns by 
fiduciaries. A return by one of two or more joint fiduciaries, 
filed in the district where such fiduciary resides, is sufficient. 
Thke return by a fiduciary, ordinarily, is separate and distinct 
from the personal return by the individual. A fiduciary, how- 
ever, acting for a minor or insane person, having a net income 
in excess of $3,000, should make the general personal return 
as agent for his ward, and pay the tax, normal and additional. 
In such case, he need make no return on the fiduciary form, 
unless he has more than one ward in the same estate, in which 
event he should file the fiduciary form, and a separate personal 
return for each ward having a net income in excess of $3,000. 
Similar requirements apply to fiduciaries for non-resident aliens. 
On notice, » fiduciary is not subject to withholding of the tax 
at the source on income payable to him as such; the fiduciary 
himself is treated as the source. 

Expenses of administration of an estate, such as court costs, 
attorneys’ fees, executors’ commissions, etc., are chargeable 
against the corpus of the estate, and are not allowable deduc- 
tions from income. Inheritance taxes, also, are a charge against 
the corpus. Whether commissions of a fiduciary are ‘deductible 
from the corpus of the estate or from the income accruing to 
the beneficiaries, depends upon the State laws, the terms of a 
will, or the decree of court. All amounts paid by fiduciaries 
to beneficiaries from the income of trust estates are held to be 
distribution of income. Allowances for expenses or depreciation 
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to preserve the corpus of ‘the estate are permissible only when 
actually reserved or applied, in accordance with the facts, or 
proper provisions of the trust, the requirements of law or order 
of court. The beneficiary should include in his return only the 
income actually received from the estate during the year. The 
fiduciary, however, should withhold the tax in respect to the 
beneficiary’s distributable interest in the income of t the estate 
during the year, whether distributed or not. 


WITHHOLDING OF TAX 


Withholding and payment at the source of income, relate to 
the normal tax only. Corporations, associations, partnerships, 
and fiduciaries are not subject to having the tax withheld on 
income payable to them. A form is provided for use to estab- 
lish their identity and non-liability. It need not be filed, how- 
ever, except in the case of interest from bonds and similar obliga- 
tions of corporations, etc., if the payor assumes responsibility 
for the knowledge that the payee is not subject to withholding. 


(1) AnnNuaL Payments Over $3,000 


_ Any person; firm, corporation, etc., having the payment of 
income to any individual as specified, exceeding $3,000 for 
any taxable year, is required to withhold and to pay the normal 
tax thereon. The requirement applies to interest, rent, salaries, 


“wages, premiums, annuities, or other fixed or determinable 


annual or periodical income, except dividends or earnings of 
corporations, etc., subject to the tax on income. A return is 
required, before March 1, showing the amount of income upon 
which the tax has been withheld, and the name and address of 
the person receiving the income. The tax should not be with- 
held until amount of payments during the year reaches an ag- 
gregate in excess of $3,000; thereupon the tax should be with- 
held in respect to the whole amount. 


Routines on PARTICULAR Pornts 


Fees and compensation of professional men, except fixed 
amounts payable at stated times, such as annual retainers of 
attorneys, are not subject to withholding of the tax. Com- 
missions or bonus paid to salesmen are income for the calendar 
year in which determined and paid. If paid on a definite basis, 
they are determinable income, and are to be added to any 
stated salary for that year in determining whether the com- 
pensation exceeds $3,000 so as to require withholding of the 
tax. Likewise, in the case of a definite share of profits dis- 
tributed to an employee. If an employee, out of the salary 
paid him, has to pay his travel or other expenses of his employ- 
ment, the salary is not subject to withholding of the tax, the 
amount of his income not being fixed or determinable. Ali- 
mony, or a fixed sum paid as maintenance to a wife living apart, 
is subject to withholding of the tax by the husband. A tenant, 
renting more than one piece of property from the same owner, 
should withhold the tax if the combined rentals exceed $3,000, 
Where a lessee holds under a lease from two or more individuals, 
information should be given him of the share of each lessor, 
and he should withhold the tax in respect to each lessor sepa- 
rately. Notes received for items of income are regarded as pay- 
ment, and the tax should be withheld at the time the notes 
are given. Where notes are given for interest which is payable 
ata future date, the debtor is required to withhold the tax upon 
payment, although the notes may have been purchased or dis- 
counted by one without notice that they were interest notes, 
Banking institutions receiving deposits of money are not re- 
quired to withhold the tax on interest paid or accruing to de- 
positors, whether on open account or on certificates of deposit. 


(2) IntEREST ON BonDs 


Jn the case of interest on bonds and: mortgages or deeds of 
trust or other similar obligations of corporations, joint stock 
companies, associations and insurance companies, the require- 
ment of withholding applies, although the interest during the 
year does not amount to $3,000, unless exemption is claimed. 
A monthly list return of withholdings is required, and also 
annual list return and payment. ; } 

A corporation or organization subject to the requirement 
of withholding may, upon notice to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, appoint paying and withholding agents to act for 
it in matters pertaining to the tax. A simple ay, note 
not exceeding one year in time is not considered similar to 
bonds, mortgages or deeds of trust of corporations, within this 
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provision, and the interest on such a note, therefore, is not 
subject to withholding of the tax unless the amount of interest 
during the year exceeds $3,000. The same statement applies 
to scrip certificates issued by a corporation in lieu of dividends, 
bearing interest and redeemable at a specified time not longer 
than one year. Certificates of ownership must be filed by 
owners of such bonds or similar obligations with the coupons 
or interest orders. But no certificate of ownership is required 
ifthe bonds are registered as to interest as well as principal, in 
which case the payor corporation should stamp the interest 
order or check either “Income tax withheld by debtor,” or, 
if exemption has been claimed, “Exemption claimed by cer- 
tificate filed with debtor.” 

_lf coupons or interest orders are not accompanied by cer- 
tificates of ownership as required, the first bank or collecti 
agent receiving the same for collection will deduct the tax and 
attach its own certificate, giving the name of the owner, or, if 
the owner is not known, the name of the person presenting the 
same. A separate certificate is required for each maturity of 
coupons of each issue of bonds. Where bonds change hands 
between interest dates, at a price plus accrued interest, the 
purchaser only need file a certificate of ownership with the 
current coupon. Where, however, a corporation purchases or 
retires its own bonds between interest dates, the seller should 
file a certificate covering the portion of the accrued interest 
period prior to the sale. In case of joint ownership, the cer- 
tificate may be signed by one of the joint owners, giving the 
names and interests of the other owners. The person signing, 
however, may claim exemption only in his own right, the other 
owners, to secure exemption, must sign claims to be attached 
to the certificate of ownership. Duly authorized agents may 
sign such certificates of ownership. Withholding agents with 
whom such certificates are filed, if satisfied as to the identity 
and responsibility of agents, will stamp or write on the face of 
the certificate, “Satisfied as to identity and responsibility of 
agent.” Certificates so marked may be accepted by all others 
to whom presented without question as to the authority of the 
agent. The use of initials is authorized in the execution of 
certificates of ownership, A married woman should sign her 
own Christian name. 


(3) Forercn Items 


Similarly, in the case of coupons, checks or bills of exchange 
for or in payment of interest on bonds of foreign countries or on 
foreign mortgages or like obligations (not payable in the U. S.), 
or of dividends upon the stock or interest upon the obligations 
of foreign corporations, associations and insurance companies, 
Hy tax is to be withheld, although the amount does not exceed 

3,000. 

Dividends of foreign corporations that derive their entire 
income from business done wholly within the United States, 
and pay the income tax thereon, are treated like dividends 
of domestic corporations. Where foreign corporations have 
issues of bonds with interest payable within the United States, 
and have fiscal agents within the United States, the collection 
of interest on such bonds will be treated as a domestic transac- 
tion, if certificates of ownership are filed in the usual manner. 

In the os oe foreign items, the withholding and return’ 
are to be made by: ; 2 

(1) Any banker or person who sells or otherwise realizes such 
coupons, checks, or bills of exchange. ‘ 

(2) Any person who obtains payment (not in the United 
States) in behalf of another of such dividends and interest by 
means of coupons, checks, or bills of exchange. 

(3) Any dealer in such coupons who purchases the same for 
any such dividends or interest (not payable in the United 
States), otherwise than from a banker or another dealer in such 
coupons. q ‘ 

pm person, firm, or corporation undertaking as a matter of 
business or profit such collections, is required to obtain a license 
and to be pabiect to regulations of the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. 
(4) PERSONAL OR SPECIFIC EXEMPTION 


A person may claim his personal or specific exemption of 
$3,000 or $4,000, as the case may be, in respect to any of his 
income. He may allow the tax to be withheld on his income - 
subject to withholding, and claim his exemption on other income 
included in his personal return, or he may apply part or all of 
his exemption to income otherwise subject to withholding of 
the tax. To secure exemption from withholding at the source, 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW 


rn Pa Fe ee oe oe Dae ora 


the recipient of the income must file a signed notice in writing 
claiming exemption with the withholding agent, at least thirty 
days prior to March 1, otherwise his remedy is only by appli- 
cation for refund of the tax. : 
(5) Benerir or DEDUCTIONS 

Similarly, to secure the benefit of deductions allowed by the 
law in computing net income, in respect to income otherwise 
subject to withholding of the tax, the recipient of the income 
must file, at least thirty days prior to March 1, a true and 
correct return of his income from all other sources, and the 
deductions claimed, either with the withholding agent, or with 
the collector of the district, who will thereupon notify the with- 
holding agent. If there is more than one withholding agent in 
respect to whom the claim for benefit of deductions is to apply, 
the claim should be filed with the collector of the district of 
any such withholding agent, with a statement attached setting 
forth the names of the withholding agents, the amounts withheld 
by each, and the amount claimed from each as exempt. The col- 
lector will notify the withholding agents accordingly. When any 
amount allowable as a deduction is known at the time of the re- 
ceipt of income, a certificate may be filed stating the amount of 
such deduction and making a claim for allowance of the same. 

Any certificate claiming exemption or benefit of deductions 
should be filed by the withholding agent along with his return. 


The withholding agent should not pay the tax withheld until 
after the time allowed for claiming exemption or benefit of 
deductions—that is, not before thirty days prior to March 1. 
The withholding agent is not required to pay the tax withheld 
until notice of assessment, and then within the usual time 
for payment of income tax. 


ASSESSMENT AND PAYMENT 


Assessments are made by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and all persons are to be notified of the amounts for 
which they are liable on or before June 1, and the tax is paya- 
ble under the new law on or before June 15th. Upon any taxes 
due and unpaid after June 15th, and for ten days after notice 
and demand by the Collector, 5 per cent. is added, and interest 
at the rate of 1 per cent. per month, except in the case of the 
estates of insane, deceased or insolvent persons. $ i 

The Collector issues in every case an office receipt, which 
alone is evidence of payment, There is no objection to collec- 
tors signing also commercial receipts or voucher checks, but 
they should stamp them “Not an official receipt.” , 

In the case of a debtor paying tax withheld, a separate receipt 
may be required in respect to each creditor for whom tax is paid. 
A creditor, by giving his debtor a receipt in full including the 
amount of the tax, may obtain the receipt for the tax. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS 


DistTRICT SEO ADDRESS 
Alabama (includes Mississippi)...............-+ Birmingham 
Alaska (see Washington). 

Arizona (see New Mexico). 


Arkansas Ute Poors arash atv «Sheaieels oeearstale ... Little Rock 
Ast‘ California cs ic. Sete ym oe ae San Francisco 
Oth Californias 7 Peer sci celeste Los Angeles 
Colorado (includes Wyoming).....-.. ...Denver 
Connecticut (includes Rhode Island)..........-.+.. Hartford 
Delaware (see Maryland). 
Poids 275 35; soi ieiaroseteweoe ere eleie ed buciaatesd dishene a’ . Jacksonville 
GeOr eae vii teenie cients Seale Ges © ade mata eaten Atlanta 
ETAL cto ssact eh realist eciis, crore ee en dis ei cca ee eee eis Honolulu 
Idaho (see Montana). 
ASC Hin ois tc brads ba Bratt dha ae Sete leisicie W cleleles saitie nis’: Chicago 
Sth Tlinos P. lesy pacts eielase Wine seforecetee oie aeice ae eters Peoria 
SEN Tinos Ge cect amas rene ea weet oe mate Springfield 
USthiTilngis seep otras c-cle cies erindieens arise East St. Louis 
Oth Indiana crtncs. ccaeticna bb races ces eeneiee Indianapolis 
eth indiana fascias Weplaciesee vee eek we ene ts Terre Haute 
SKE AGWal corres acsiorerins co nig otstoietions Heed asdoDnS Dubuque 
CEC RA ie a eA At en aie im Re a any cs ry Wichita 
and Kentucky.2.6 Season lca coined sis das sete Owensboro 
Sth Ren wucky soe certain hegrmnras cana eitea nie atone Louisville 
Gth Repti Chey rite o5s, 1 ota aise sitvereen cane vines Ae ee Covington 
MERKEN EUCKY oat cae ietaehpae fia sistaa eens +a tee see Lexington 
Bi CCH BNCK Ys ecehern mebiee sterrye re clare salerbie oreteane aerate sie Danville 
TROUISIBD Se iors ot oss ons ao eect cioieriale Meee New Orleans 
Maine (see New Hampshire). 
Maryland (includes Delaware and the D. of C.)..... Baltimore 
Sra Massichusetts ince sue hecho s.cee chines cit one Boston 
datiMichiga ni. Cos ran acters te Lees eee eee Detroit 
AthOMichivar se. oe oh. Aras sisieeion Wowk. seven tare Grand Rapids 
Minnesotan diay ccctesol Fannie teala acces aes sa ceeeee St. Paul 
Mississippi (see Alabama). ; 
Ast Missouri. tic lacatstee hes sletiserem ict eee ate tele St. Louis 
6th Missouri. .... SAAR Bre Hie & pose ae kere ates cies Kansas City 
Montana (includes Idaho and Utah)................. Helena 
Nebraska sxe tics cs’ case obec todas cle wnte iatenarteen Omaha 


Nevada (see 1st California). 


New Hampshire (includes Maine and Vermont). . . Portsmouth’ 
ABLINGw JOrseyins ce} oc wale cit aiaeets ocials boone a RI Camden 
Sth New Wersevies irc poco cee oe hedoe tk oe Newark 
New Mexico (includes Arizona).............-. Pheenix, Ariz. 
L5t New Worcs Sent rs ccs moc sate dint ae eee Brooklyn 
2nd New York (S. of 24th St., N. Y.)..........--- New York 
3rd New York (N. of 24th St., N. Y.)............. New York 
Path New Vora st tens. ts cnrason siete ele tener Albany 
WISti NCW NOX. te tien ois conte soe caer er eee yyracuse 
28th NeW YOKE f rcaeinisr eke colt cope te psaeeee ren Buffalo 
Ath North, Carolina: can tskiec.c caste ecneal wAmene Raleigh 
Sth North Carolina. (54.6 wees keene eaisrststa ta sees Statesville 
North and South Dakota......... Fictsunieitie Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
dat Ohione sr icieces: ree dcieh PACAP iene 3 Cincinnati 
TOEMTORION. uncesesa ce ene aeae SiciNete stoicee ee alee Toledo 


District ADDRESS 
EL Ohio ks Sen eee rate coats ores Columbus 
18th‘ Obia 7 searoeial aieie ac ale otale arose et rer thavers ap lateee Cleveland 
Oklahoma’ Feo g Sabre sserhick ae See eee Cklahoma 
rezone ts Rada sare oe fa sintered eatin ole eae Dea Portland 
ist- Pennsylvania ...4.4)72.02 Se seen eee ee ents Philadelphia 
Sth Pennsylvanian ds ns sie sejote eden pore ae eee Lancaster 
13th Pennsylvania.) fins ek ais oe ee ela Scranton 
23rd PennsylVanlaviace  cecte bc ce Desens me eee Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island (see Connecticut). 
South: Catolinayac aac ate sonata ce see netan oor Columbia 
South Dakota (see North Dakota). 
Tennessee Ha iis die somites Oabaw son ae eee es atee eeee Nashville 
PORAB Circe Gp uleie wares ae RikIeuis ace cle ae ome an ee eee ae Austin 
Utah (see Montana). 
Vermont (see New Hampshire). é 
dhdo Virginia ys divs deters vec eet hte ae ence Richmond 
Oth i Virginian sovecin bme ie ovate ores 4 oislbi vive ovalerlasntan ate Roanoke 
Washington (includes Alaska).................+...1Tacoma 
West Virginiiacag,<.itioants oe nite aaieon cacem ceitte Parkersburg 
Ist. Wiscorisin iit. daseichereis oct nents sian nie eee ee OTe Milwaukee 
2nd Wisconsils . satu vos cates dlsine ate on eee Madison 
Wyoming (see Colorado). 

INCOME TAX RECEIPTS 
(Year ending June 30, 1916) 
Income tax, mormal.a- cece eeldetie-seee ae $23,995,777.28 
Income tax, additional: 
Net incomes exceeding $20,000 and not over 
$50,000 Updlaeg byes athk di thas Sint eit COS Dest 6,091,775.71 
Net incomes exceeding $50,000 and not over 
675 OOO S crecrsicre nie ae sont eae Renna ee 4,071,361.94 


Net incomes exceeding $75,000 and not over 


$100,000 PAB ee Re Geiior rosacea eR RPA 

Net incomes exceeding $100,000 and not over 
$250,000........ PEE MR Nie Se ORT 10,936,326.15. 
Net incomes exceeding $250,00 and not over / 
$500,000 ICTR Rape ict iiitor es saqit leks ig eate eae 6,393,858.64 
Net incomes exceeding $500,000. . »» 12,647,862.91 
Accepted offers in compromise, etc........ t 183,159.38 
Oba tcc ect aishiaiisniisiachine pater: ator $67,943,594.63 


INTERNAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1915 AND 1916 


a Receipts 1915 1916 
Ordinary. onlychienid coals $283,410,138.71. .$303,507,733.03 
Himergency © (aside ey ee 52,069,126.29.. 84,278,302.13 

oration income........ 39,155,596.77.. * 56,993,657.98 
Individual income...... ‘wes. 41,046,162.09.. 67,943,594.63 
Totaled itunieate tacts 415,681,023.86.. 512,723,287.77 


* Includes $20,937.10 on account of income tax collected on _ 
railroads in Alaska, , ected a . 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS 
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LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


Contrary to the general impression there is no national legal 
holiday. , All holidays are made legal by State statute. ca 
Thanksgiving Day is a legal holiday only when made so by a 
law of the State. The President’s proclamation merely an- 
nounces the day. 

There are six holidays observed generally throughout the 
United States: 

New Year’s Day—All States except Massachusetts. 

tT Wasuincton’s Birtupay (Feb. 22)—All jurisdictions ex- 
cept New Mexico. 

INDEPENDENCE Day (July 4). 

Lasor Day (first Monday in Sept.)—All States except New 
rh Wyoming and part of Louisiana; May 1, Philippine 

slands. . 

THANKSGIVING Day—Whenever appointed; usually the last 
Thursday in November; all jurisdictions except Hawaii. 

Curistmas Day (Dec. 25). 

These holidays and Memorial Day are legal holidays to all 
ae seta executive departments by act of Congress. Other 
legal holidays are: 

Jan. 8—Anniversary Battle New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 19—Lee’s Birthday: Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Miss., N. C., 
S. C., Va. (Lee-Jackson Day in Va.) 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday: Cal., Col., Conn., Del., Ill. 
Ind., Iowa, Mich., Minn., Mont., Nev., N. J., N. Y., N. D., 
Ore., Pa., S. D., Utah, Wash., W. Va., Wyo. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day: Ariz. 

Mar. 2—Anniversary Texan Independence: Tex. 

Mar. 4—Inauguration Day: D. C. (every fourth year). 

Mar: 7—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday): Ala., Fla. in counties 
where there are carnival associations, La. in Parish of Orleans. 

Mar. 22—Emancipation Day: Porto Rico. u 

April 12—Anniversary of the Adoption of the Halifax Resolu- 
tions: N. C. 

April 13—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson: Ala. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day: Me., Mass. 

April 20—Thursday of Holy Week: Philippine Islands. 

April 2i—Good Friday: Del., Fla., La., Md., Minn., N. J., 
Pa., P. I., P. R. z 

April 21—Anniversary Battle San Jacinto: Tex. : 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day: Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss. 

ay 10—Confederate Memorial Day: N. C., 5S. C. 

May 20—Anniversary of signing of Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence: N.C. ; 

May 30—Confederate Memorial Day: Va. 

May 30—Memorial Day: In Dist. of Col., all States except 
Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N. M., N. C., 5S. C., Tex. 

June 3—Jefferson Davis’ Birthday: Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., 
Miss., S. C., Tex. R 

une 3—Confederate Memorial Day: La., Tenn., Tex. 
une 11—Anniversary of Union of Hawaiian Islands by 
Kamehameha I, 1795. 
une 15—Pioneer Day: Idaho. 
uly 24—Pioneers’ Day: Utah. - 
uly 25—Anniversary of Landing of American Troops: P.’R. 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day: Col. 


¢ Also designated Arbor Day in Texas. 


t Aug. 13—Assumption Day: P. I. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day: Vt. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day: Cal. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day: Md. a 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day: Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., Conn., 
ee Sots Ny Sa ph Reta dae! Mont., Neb., 

ev., N. H., N. J., N. M., N. Y., Ohio, a., Ore., Pa., P. R., 
R. I., Tex., Vt., Wash., W. Va. 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day: Alaska. 

Oct. 31—Admission Day: Nev. 

Noy. i—All Saints’ Day: La. . 

Nov. 6—General Election Day: All States, except Ala., 
Ark., Conn., Del., Ga., Kan., Me., Mass., Miss., Neb., Utah, 
W. Va. (Afternoon only in Ohio.) 

Ge 23—Repudiation Day: Frederick Co., Md., afternoon 


only, 

Dec. 30—Rizal Day: Philippine Islands. 

*Arbor Day is a legal holiday in Ariz, on the first Friday 
after Feb. 1 in some counties, on the first Friday after April 1 
in others; in Neb., April 22;in Utah, April 15; in Wyo., on 
Cars set by povemon 

rimary Election Days—Cal., Mo., Nev., S. D., Tex., Wis. 

Congressional Election Day—Md. 

Fast Day (whenever appointed): Cal., Col., Conn., D. C., 
Ga., Hawaii, Idaho, IIl., Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ky., Md., Mich., 
Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J., N. M., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Okla., 
Ore., Pa., P.'R., R. 1, S. D., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Va. 

Thursday of Fair Week—S. C. in counties where State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Society holds an annual fair. 

Saturdays after 12:00 noon—Col. cities of 100,000 or more; 
Del., Newcastle Co. only June to Sept. inclusive, city of Wil- 
mington all the year; D. C.; Ill. cities of 200,000 or over; Ind. for 
banks etc. in cities of over 35,000; La. towns of over 15,000; 
Me.; Md. in Baltimore, Annapolis, Baltimore Co., Hartford 
Co. and “hie Meats Co.; Mich.; Mo. cities of over 300,000; 
N. J., N. Y.; Pa.; S. C. in Charleston and Richland Counties; 
Tenn.; and Va. In Virginia entire Sat. a holiday as to commer- 
cial paper. A 

Regatta Day—3rd Saturday in Sept. in Hawaii. 

Sunday—All jurisdictions of the United States. 


OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. 


Lek 29—Carnation Day; birthday of William McKinley. 
Feb. 2—Candlemas or Groundhog Day. 
Feb. 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 
Mar. 15—Birthday of Andrew Jackson. 
Mar. 17—St. Patrick’s Day. 
Apr. 27—Birthday of Gen. U. S. Grant. 
ay 1—Dewey Day. 
une 14—Flag Dee 
une 17—Bunker Hill Day. 
uly 12—Orangemen’s Day. ree 
uly 15—Stony Point Day; St. Swithin’s Day. . 
ept. 16—Antietam Day. , 
Oct. 31—Hallowe’en. 


Surrender of Manila to American forces. 


is t w - 
* Other states provide by law for an arbor day, but do not make it a legal holiday except in a few cases for school children. 


PROGRESS IN LENGTH OF OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


Feet Tons 

1838 1st to exceed 200 Great Western...... 1,340 
1845 a ft 300 Great Britain....... 2,084 
~ 1858 pe se 680 Great Eastern....... 18,918 

— 1871 43 ib 400 Oceanic (1) ...... .e- 3,807 
1881 it] ef 500 SOV Tatars ayeVoreecate sratels 7,392 
1893 sf a 601 Campania <. .i. «+++ 12,952 
1899 as s 685 Oceanic (2) ......... 17,247 
1904 * aS 709 Baltic. ...2......+++ 23,000 

_ 1907 es s¢ 762 ° Mauretania......... 31,938 
1910“. £ RS Ol PIG. vars s.trcd ear 46,359 
1914 907 x 100 x 58 feet Vaterland..........54,282 


SPEED OF SHIPS ; 


The Knot is a measure of speed of ships; the ex ression “1 
knots” indicates that the vessel in question is capable of steam~- 


ing or sailing 15 nautical miles in one hour. The Nautical Mile 
= 6,080 feet (the Statute Mile being 5,280 feet, and the Geo- 
graphical Mile 6,076.8 feet). The following table shows the 
equivalents of 1 to 33 knots in statute miles. 


Knots Miles Knots Miles Knots Miles 
Laas. ke pg Wa poe he ate) TSLSIST 32 555 Boccia 26.4848 
Zea 2p S050 zee ote 1 aa ue 14,9696..... Dads 27.6363 
BS iaierate OJ4545% oteisie be erm POLAR EZ carne. WEB aa 28.7878 
COP 060..... jean SWiK YL Sioa 26ers 29,9393 
Sane sale May Oyen ein: I Parrett «Pe Pei Dene 31.0908 
Gite a 6.9090..... 5 by LOPS 7157 vere aie 28 «+ 32.2424 
eleties 8,0606..... Rows x BOILED ove ates DD are ae 33.3939 
Biase 2127 alas + RUN See PASEO! vheine:> SOs 34,5454 
9,08. 10.3636... PAUL AP AY SIPS ATS Derachoe oar 35.6969 

10 cer th nO PCD ip A ay aes 242.1818 2) nceG2)- kites 36.8484 

Ghia c 2126666; 6 occ 22 eu oe 20 ddd bc vee drones 37.9999 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT \ 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Salary 
President—Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey.......++++ *$75,000 
(Presidential term expires March 4th, 1921.) f 
Vice-President—Thomas R: Marshall of Indiana.:... 12,000 


Secretary to President—Joseph P. Tumulty of N. J... 7,500 


CABINET PORTFOLIOS 
(Officers appointed by President for no fixed term.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Sec. of State—Robert Lansing of N. Y ..-~ $12,000 


Duties.—To attend to all correspondence with the ambassa- 
dors and consuls of the U. S., and with representatives of 
foreign powers sent to the U. S.; and to negotiations relating 
to foreign affairs ofthe U.S. Heis also the medium of corre- 
spondence between the President and the governors of the 
States; also of foreign executives. He countersigns and affixes 
the U. S. seal to all executive proclamations. He is custodian 
of the treaties made with foreign states, and of the laws of the 

: He grants and issues passports. He is also charged 
with certain annual reports to Congress relating to commercial 
information received from diplomatic and consular officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Sec. of Treasury— William Gibbs McAdoo of N. Y... $12,000 


Duties.—To manage national finances, superintend collection 
of all revenues. He is the government bookkeeper and grants 
all warrants for moneys expended. Submits to government an 
annual budget. He also controls the construction of public 
buildings; the coinage and printing of money; the administra- 
tion of the life-saving, revenue cutter, and the public health 
and marine hospital branches of the public service. General 
supervision over national banks, also a new bureau of shipping. 


_ DEPARTMENT OF WAR 
Sec. of War—Lindley Miller Garrison of N.J........ $12,000 


Duties.—General supervision of Army; also supervision of 
construction of Panama Canal; the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point; national cemeteries; publication of Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion; Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion and matters relating to river and harbor improvements; 
establishment of harbor lines, and approves plans and locations 
o Bridges which are constructed over navigable waters of the 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney-General—Thomas Watt Gregory of Texas... $12,000 


Duties.—Represents the U.S. and the Cabinet in all matters 
of law; exercises a pela superintendence and direction over 
U.S. attorneys and marshals in all judicial districts, and pro- 
vides special counsel for the U. S. whenever required by any 
department of the government. Has charge of all prosecutions 
against illegal combinations under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster-General— Albert Sidney Burleson of Texas $12,000 


Duties.—Appoints all officers and employees of the Dept., 
except the four Assistant Postmaster-Generals and the Purchas- 
ing Agent, who are appointed by the President; appoints post- 
masters whose compensation does not exceed $1,000; makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments, with the advice and 
consent of the President. General charge of the postal service. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
Sec. of Navy—Josephus Daniels of North Carolina.... $12,000 


Duties.—General supervision over Navy. Superintends con- 


struction armament and employment of warships. Has charge 
of Navy Yards. : 2 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Sec. of Interior—Franklin Knight Lane of Cal........ $12,000 
Duties.—Superintends the bureaus for patents, pensions and 
bounty lands, public lands and surveys, the Indians, education, 
EE RES nk Bea iis ae tow see Set Ff ears a STE 


*$25,000 also allowed for traveling expenses. 


. gation of methods of mining. 


_imported food products is carried on. 


railroads, geological survey, reclamation of arid lands, investi- 
ini Has charge of all national parks 
and reservations and the distribution of appropriations for 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. 


° 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Sec. of Agriculture— David Franklin Houston of Mo.. $12,000 


Duties.—Besides having general supervision of business re- 
lating to agriculture and the gathering of agricultural statistics, 
he has charge of the Weather Bureau and the Forest Service. 
He also has control of the quarantine stations for imported 
cattle, of interstate quarantine rendered necessary by sheep 
and cattle diseases, and of the inspection of cattle-carrying 
vessels; and directs the enforcement of the meat inspection and 
iood and druglaws under which the inspection of domestic and 
i i He enforces the laws 
prohibiting the transportation of interstate commerce of game 
killed in violation of local laws. He furnishes sample seeds of 
various vegetables and flowers. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Sec. of Commerce— William Cox Redfield of N. Y.... $12,000 


Duties.—To promote mining, manufacturing, shipping, fish- 
ery, and transporting interests. His duties also comprise 
investigation of corporations. He has charge of the Light 
House Service, taking of the census, making of coast and 
geodetic surveys, collecting of statistics relating to foreign and 
domestic commerce, inspection of steamboats, supervision of 
fisheries, supervision and control of the Alaskan fur seal, salmon 
and other fisheries, and jurisdiction over merchant vessels and 
seamen of the U. S. ; 


i DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Sec. of Labor—William Bauchop Wilson of Penn......$12,000 
Duties.—To promote and develop the welfare of wage earners. 
He is also charged with the administration of the laws _re- 
lating to immigration and the Chinese exclusion laws. The 
Bureau of Naturalization and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
come under this department as well as'the Children’s Bureau. 


THE JUDICIARY ‘ 
Supreme Court of the United States 


Justices ; Born Appointed 
Edward D. White, Chief Justice, La..Nov. 3, 1845 1910 
Joseph McKenna, California ___.__.. Aug. 10, 1843 1898 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mass_ .._Mar. 8, 1841 1902 
William Ri Day Ohiow soe eee Apr. 17, 1849 1903 
Willis Van Devanter, Wyoming____-_- Apr. 17, 1859 1910 
Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey -...----- Feb. 5, 1858 1912 
James Clark McReynolds, Tenn_.__-_Feb, 3, 1862 1914 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass__-_-------- Nov. 13, 1856  1916- 
JohnvH. Clarke;@Ohiotc2.. 22s eaekoe Sept. 18, 1857 1916 


The salary of the Chief Justice is $15,000, of each Associate 
Justice $14,500. The term is ‘‘during good behavior.” 


Circuit Courts of Appeals 
There are nine Circuit Courts covering the various sections 
of the country. Each court is presided over by a justice from 
the Supreme Court when possible. Other members are Dis- 
trict Judges specially designated in the circuit. Salary $7,000. 


District Courts z 
There are over 90 District Courts in the United States dis- 
tributed according to population. The judges receive an 
annual salary of $6,000; 


Commerce Court 

In 1909 Congress established a Commerce Court to have 
urisdiction over all cases for the enforcement of orders of the 
nterstate Commerce Commission except those where the pay- 
ment of money was involved. There are five judges, each 
receiving an annual salary of $7,000 and $1,500 for expenses. 


Court of Customs Appeals 
Composed of five judges to hear and decide questions as to _ 
classification and rates of dutiable goods. A court created by 


the tariff act of 1909. 
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DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADORS 
Country, Name and State, from whence appointed Salary 


Argentina—Frederic Jesup Stimson. .. 7,500 
Austria~Hungary—T. C, Penfield, Pa................ 17,500 
Brazil—Edwin V, Morgan, NL Voc... . ee eee eee ce 17,500 
Chile—Joseph H. Shea........ AS et a COCA EE Case exe 17,500 
Eranee-—William G. Sharp, Ohio... 0.2... bcelonooe ad 17,500 
Germany—James W. Gerard, N. Y................. 17,500 
Great Britain—Walter H. Page, N. Y........:...... 17,500 
Italy—Thomas Nelson Page, Va.............-..-... 17,500 
arpaae ae WiGuthries Pao sad. ce, cmtscacs oxn 17,500 
exico—-Henry.P.Pletcher, Pas cases. vccecoes seen 17,500 
Russia—David R. Francis, Mo....¢..-.00ccc0cceuen 17,500 
Spali——Joseph EB. Willard,'Va...s.c<ss.sbeolcdeeses 17,500 
rburkey—Abramile Bikus) NoVo. once csecle sl eegus. 17,500 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS 
PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Belgium—Brand Whitlock, Ohio.................... $12,000 
Boliyja—John: D: 'O’ Rear, Mo. oS. op ns bes eee 10,000 
*Bulgaria—Charles F< Vopicka, Tl). 5.0... cc deu ees 10,000 
Ghina—Paul/S. Reinsch; Wis’. -..0..0.0 deck ccs vacaenle 12,000 
Golombia—T-. A.:Thomson, Tex.:: J s...00ecuccsceete 10,000 
Costa Rica—Edward J. Hale, N.C...........0.-05. 10,000 
Cuba—William E. Gonzales, S.C. .... 2. ice c eee e eee 12,000 
Denmark—Maurice F. Egan, D. C...............005 10,000 
Dominican Republic—William W. Russell, D. C...... 10,000 
Ecuador—Chas. S. Hartman, Mont................. 10,000 
Egypt—Agent and Consul General.................. 6,500 
+ Greece—Garrett Droppers, Mass.............-.205 10,000 
Guatemala—William Hayne Leavell, Miss........... 10,000 
Haiti—Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, La...............0. 10,000 
Honduras—John Ewing, La. 2.22.2... eee cee eee 10,000 
Liberia—James L. Curtis, N. Y., Minister and Consul 
Gen erltaly space iaerane ese Be Matas ais Delo dicyereiace ele OD ae 5,000 
WE OTOCCO——V ACANE ye aie crerere) aostel Aish ayes ciatateinisvalsiere welovaise de 10,000 
t Netherlands—Henry Van Dyke, N. J.............. 12,000 
Nicaragua—Benj. L. Jefferson, Colo................- 10,000 
Norway—A. G. Schmedeman, Wis.................. 10,000 
Panama—Wiilliam J. Price, Ky... ..........+..- ee 0 10:000: 
Paraguay—Daniel F. Mooney, Ohio................. 10,000 
Persia—John L. Caldwell, Kan.................005- 10,000 
Peru—Benton McMillin, Tenn................-..-. 10,000 
Portugal—Thomas H. Birch, N. J............-.---- 10,000 
Salvador—Boaz W. Long, N. Mex.........5..-..+-- 10,000 
Siam—Wnm. H. Hornibrook, Ore................+-++ 10,000 
Sweden—Ira Nelson Morris, I!l............--20+e00- 10,000 
Switzerland—P. A. Stovall, Ga...............200055 10,000 
Uruguay—Robert E. Jeffrey, Ark... ............+.-. 10,000 
Venezuela—Preston McGoodwin, Okla.............. 10,000 


* Accredited to Roumania, Serbia and Bulgaria. 
¢ Accredited also to Montenegro. ; 
t Accfedited also to Luxemburg. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION 


The Secretaries of Embassy or Legation assigned for duty in 
the Department of State are Rutherford Bingham, of D. C.; 
Leland Harrison, of Ill.; Alexander C. Kirk, of Ill.; and William 
Walker Smith, of Ohio. Those unassigned are William Whiting 
Andrews, of Ohio; William P. Cresson, of Nev.; and Nelson 


O’Shaughnessy, of N. Y. 


AMBASSADORS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES AT 
WASHINGTON 


Unless otherwise indicated names given are those of Envoys 
xtraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary. A. E. and P 

means Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

Argentiaa—Mr. Romulo S. Naén, A. E. and P. 

Austria~-Hungary—Count Adam Tarnowski, A. E. and P, 

B gium—Mr. E. Havenith. 

Bolivia—Sefior Don Ignacio Calderon. 

Brazil—Mr. Domicio da Gama, A. E. and P. 

Bulgaria—Mr. Stephan Panaretoff. 

Chile—Sefior S. A. Basouman, A. E. and P. 

China—Mr. Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo. 

Colombia—Sefior Don Julio Betancourt. 

Costa Rica—Sefior Don Manuel Castro Quesada. 

Cuba—Dr. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes. 

Denmark—Mr. Constantin Brun. 

Dominican Republic—Sefior Dr. A. Pérez Perdomo. 

Ecuador—Sefior Dr. Don Gonzalo S. Cérdova. 

France—Mr. J. J. Jusserand, A. E. and P. 

Germany—Count Johan Heinrich von Bernstorff, A. E. and P. 

Great Britain—Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, A. E. and P. 

Greece—Mr. A. Vouroz, Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Guatemala—Sefior Don Joaquin Méndez. 

Haiti—Mr. Solon Ménos. 

Honduras—Dr. Alberto Membrefio. (Absent). 
Camilo Diaz, Chargé d’Affaires. 

Italy—Count Vincenzo Macchi di Cellere, A. E. and P. 

Japan—Viscount Sutemi Chinda, A. E. and P. 

Mexico—Vacant. 

Netherlands—Chevalier W. L. F. C. van Rappard. 

Nicaragua—Sefior Gen. Don Emiliano Chamorro. 

Norway—Mr. H. H. Bryn. 

Panama—Seiior Dr. Don Eusebio A. Morales. (Absent). Sefior 
Don J. E. Lefevre, Chargé d’Affaires. 

Paraguay—Mr. Héctor Vel4zquez. (Absent). _ 

Persia—Mehdi Khan. (Absent). Mirza Ali Kuli Khan, Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

Peru—Mr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Chargé d’Affaires. 

Portugal—Viscount de Alte. 

Russia—Mr. George Bakhméteff, A. E. and P. 

Salvador—Dr. Don Rafael Zaldivar. 

Siam—Phya Prabha Karavongse. 

Spain—Sefior Don Juan Riafio y Gayangos, A. E. and P. 

Sweden—Mr. W. A. F. Ekengren. 

Switzerland—Dr. Paul Ritter. 

Turkey—A Rustem Bey, A. E. and P. (Absent). Abdul Hak 
Hussein Bey, Chargé d’Affaires. 

Uruguay—Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena. 

Venezuela—Sefior Dr. Don Santos A. Dominici. 


CONSULAR SERVICE 


The consular service was reorganized in 1908 allowing for 
57 consuls general divided into seven classes according to im- 
portance. The consuls general representing us at London and 
Paris belong to the first class. Each receives a salary of $12,000.- 
The consuls general at Berlin, Havana, Hamburg, Hongkong, 
Rio de Janeiro and Shanghai represent the second class and 
each receives $8,000. The salary in the other classes varies 
from $3,000 to $6,000. 

Besides the consuls general there are 240 consuls and 255 
consular agents located in the principal cities of the various 
countries of the world, each receiving a salary ranging from 
$2,000 to $8,000. 


Sefior Don R. 
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Residence Argentina Rank 
GN OA WALES 25, 0 ihaiareperncheeiersbh neo fea els sie Consul-General 
ERE ORARIOM LY sth cle eictslete charteintclnnn warmtolotetalatalsya’sren' Consul 
; Austria-Hungary 

(BGM ANESE HUN EATY «foe oye cpsie clash v/njd’a\s\e%si0i90 Consul-General 
Garlsbads AUStrid. ois sir cscs se cet eie'ssiotnaleve ors 5 Consul 

Fiume, Hungary......0.erereeese sence recs Consul 
Prague, Austria. ......0.-+sssseseeee TM des Consul 
Reichenberg, Austria. ...-..,.-+++: “ReeApr ee Consul 

Trieste, Austria...... FisitrtOe ovate laste oleh (oof Consul 

Vienna, Austria. .......2.+++-+++++++++4+++-Consul-General 


Residence Belgium 


a 
Consul-General 
Consul-General 


PASTE WEN Wo Wie iaiiicietaierecetie ee attic. sieleleiotsistateas 


Consul 
Consular Agent 
Consular Agent 
Consular Agent 
Consul 
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Residence Brazil— ‘3 i 
Bernambuco BS eed is u pare d aes peace France and Dominons—Contd Rank 
heriiaiais Ccloibie Ganere eteraoipie ee eral ctereroe OUNE senor 
z et J msi Ma dsite Tae CMa eeee Consul-General Bardeatix RRR Renn, SA RIe IN Sage RE: Coats ate 
sip per oeh nes ane aer™ p * dae elas oe tc aero 
OTE eaves hemi ces Consul BeAr i Conner Agent 
Ui haat cea terete ‘onsular Agent aie PA adie fe ea oh a EO Consil pee 
rere EC pe Up at dae Bae ae ? 
rs ee Bulgaria Pes es se es seh i EP MEH ER Consular Agent 
Pane oisul-General Pekar Sescgad 1220 
Pie oes tS “ Dieppe. -..ee.cscssserecesseresecssssss +, Consular Agent 
Rototngasta v7 «= ase so tecc aan Consul pice: ihe Aelargrcn iin Ripe oo Consular Agent 
oe Ran pea aos Consular Agent pe a Fgh airs Matin mics eee snd Patent a ec cele reat Consular Agent 
Ce eee te ee coneuist Agent G dc e Consul * 
Fala a Sah reer ae onsular Agent Hee eloupe, West Indies 
Jquique. 2.22.0 eeesserevaserenssesssens Consular Agent reve Be ety eager got Bah: 
SPalcaluane Cee ee ee ee ee wean faeetee 
fg once ne an Coy or ee ra Consular Agent Limoges 
ALA AISO Gatbate loess te «plete elena ls creates Consul-General +YOD. 
F China Marseille. . 
feed ¥ Sitar’ ak leh cattle atete nia Sedat a Rebers aVesacohels ait as Consul Martinique, ‘West Indies 
ae Oe Oe agit te ee Si corn ga ete a 
Ghacishateee ecaht. Grd ah cnn ee CG neral Oran, Algeri 
Wil MPR I< ee aa too Rani Mica Res Const BIB. see cevdeeyesetss bevdvereonvh neces Consul-Gexeral 
Chuneleing sae aisiits eiiecio ecient Seek eaeet re? ¢ Consul Runetis, <7yaissey ebnivs oases ee ater Re Caneel ev 
TPR A clas Ok CAP PO a aig ASO RAT 2 8 Const Roubaix ace 
Toa Get eee Renan ee ear ee {Consul 
Bietsehinds (A: sai iaGv sc sokassienn lenin eee ‘Consu 
Tusk ten Ges cee oka ce eee one pees Seen, net porter Consul 
ReaR a tas ee Ae hhh senna ee Seek poise CE PIs FEC MG ABO Consul 
oer HE Uae Bee pag a mieonige oa ee ‘onsu. Tahiti, Soci GUE OR yrs Consul 
pe ebren rete anor era eer Consul-General atatte aie i slands Consul 
ge pene a Sea Ronee Sg oe, ani, Tune ee Consul 
Cat ee mere be Gonstl Cenernt Germany & a (he 
Ror eae cient raans ent. ermany ani Dominio 
Mitel Colombia : yeah er mel Prussiguvecascscmenaine ms Consul 
roots tiga pea et Deedee Wa es one ‘onsul . ’ RMS NSE IB is Sagi rn 3 93 
Corage i - Consular Agent Usage le Sicphidarxicuone or Sos ocktan toric Consul 
aim § PRUSSIA ee daliarscavetsrnimie s ieiaie tise there etererata C - 
Medellin... - Consular Agent Bek ey Oeabae, a cloroecRfoty 3 brriisiaidioelacdh ieee Cee 
for eas att Reoehaverbaed eae ee Cone 
eee Reis MEE ed eee ete aces . Consul picleu, PanesIe se Sedge lew eieerns Consul es 
hinbronastis @/ek ON etre ee Tne runswick, Brunswick... 0.2.00 00202002200, nst 
Be ee es eee Cassel, Prawn rasvbacksrensceyvoneecs Consular Ag 
Wal Uti: Gating oe ee ee sular Agent 
A nth OY ay Cuba Coburg, Saxe-Co urg-Gotha. <. 002. en slosks ibe 
ed ai Ra eae a Bene TB Ds Consular Agent Cologne, Prussia...........sssssssecceesees Consul-General 
ie In oO De AES Sioa Wie Consular Agent Cuxhaven.....cs.csc.scusevesluccsesducne. isc iy 
Be ea ORAS ta I ER Consular Agent Danzig, Prussia............+..ss0cssceeeese Sonat eee 
Shad ee ne aa Consular Agent Dresden, Saxony............ccscscsceeecuee esa yey 
Guantanamo. bi AoCeaRe eD SAE Ae ees or ea bay eae ney Fudan, eee Be Ship dicks. Noel) ae ee Conti ieee 
 Coaser pret Se eee ee eee ny gent Erfu FUSSIA.. sf. cote ciapek tee pinnae. 
Manan 00000000 IIIT Goma Reet Eranlrt on the Mais, Pris 220000....Conul-Genera 
BE NLS ER TIRAS UIE Sd FEN oy aT M se yl ayy es 
pe et eT eg aR a ean Consular Agent Hamburg. 0 0500 sor ak oe reawonrare 
ee, cera Le Od Mee Ee bise operas Consular Agent peaereng Prissia sche. pc cae eee Gonsul-Genens! 
Se nee eae eS Consular Agent’ Kehl, Baden’. .....+:,.ci-1.s.cc.s0versnee. oe 
Ree ean te ye oye uteee erase ose Ut coat Agent oe Prussia. ........... Neate at ee ea rae t 
pent Ste Ee ECs , Pru RetL OAc OEM OE ome o eke) 
eS pa Sha eee Dominions c . “hai, Sak tee oe eee Consular nes 
Copenhagen. niin a UY ei Ca ce ba : 
Eee Wan : Bachna 
Dew weet wee renee » DAGEN.... see ee rea Seite 
a Dominican Republic eae Bae Saxony... aay ay ; ee are ec we , 
Sn aie ck rie Se gic ty Ha Oe Seat apne: Consular Agent ich, Bavaria... eee secsseceeeeeeees Genera 
1 Ronee <a OG epee aie as Tak Oa Consular Agent Neustadt-an-der-Hardt, Bavaria... -...+.d+4.. a Agent 
De MEL: Ca oo LS reac’ Agent Pawan Sante ip Maher ine ay asiar Cesta mined 
Salt atajeisivronpteisictetetane ieee ‘onsu! é aA MIRAE SO ALE D7 33 
conte go Greaney asso aer ah canates Agent Bonne berg, S axe-Meiningen. 6.2.2.0... 020. 
peas Fie Vee Ree een ena ‘onsular Agent resis osslsisieibisie + site kcsyeine,svevele ©lslsisioiars 
San Pedro de M acoris. IIE 2°" Gonanler’Aecat Sarre ae setae chalets WSCA CITuAs alba eR hurs ao Consular Agent 
a scale wipiin wren aia ate rele Consul-General Siitientde P aptemnere 
e, 
Bahia de Caraquez..... eee Tetagtan, Cina. 
Fe ey ieee eee Consular Agent Wiesbaden, Prussia... ........., 
CHAP aA Sula Eee Nc, «kunt Re Med oclotin es Consul-G a Great Brit nin and: 
Sean ae aN “iba onsul-General Aberdeen, Scotland ain and Dominions 
Aleters, jee nar am nions Coie Adelaide, Aust ai yao gy 7 ye 
NEMS ics Foe Ne rtistawiee eee PRR tai eee en, Arabia... ..ecveseeecdscsernaraes 
Amiens ones Cea eas Gonslar Agent ae iy ee eee renee a 
see ceeeereee msular Agent Arnprior, Ontario. . SL aialene ese ila BNe E18 ie ie)8 4 Is ere, 


Moncton, New Brunswick.......csseeeeeeese 
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Residence Great Britain and Dominions—Cont’d Rank 


Auckland, New Zealand..................... Consul-General Montego Bay, Jamaica.................0....- Consular Agent 
Barbados, West Indies...................... Consul Montreal! Quebecs/se2 sais wii sb sccee chee Consul-General 
Bay of Islands, (Birchy Cove), Newfoundland. . Consular Agents Nangimo: BiG a. ee wel sia c Sroen ce eee Consular Agent 
Beebe Junction, Quebecs os. 2s. oes ck Consular Agent Nassau, N. P., Bahamas..................... Consul 
elEashy krekind meses Ne emda seu oe Consul INGISOR ae Cane aes eeiee Grscac ieee. coms Consular Agent 
Belize, British Honduras... ...2-...60-005. Consul Newecastle;;N: Bons sos 4s< Reinisistetee tee ees Consular Agent 
Birmingham, Bnglands.\:. 2 csascsse ks bccn ce Consul Newcastle, N.S. W., Australia............... ‘onsu 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State............. Consular Agent Newcastle-on-Tyne, England................. Consul 
Bombay cindy iis ios ne hee hoe he eee. Consul lagara Falls} Ontarions so. 0 .3e0s)cesececns Consul 
Bradford; England =... scsi Se ce eck ...-Consul North Bay; Ontario.) murt semeismtn hace ce elas Consular Agent 
Bridgewater, N. S....6.....ceccceneces -Consular Agent Nottingham, Biplan dean cmtraaneaaneyeioaecare Consul 
Brighton, Island of Trinidad......... -Consular Agent Orillia, OnGATIO St rsig cans Wo otercnncaesaerase> Consul 
Brisbane, Queensland..............- -Consular Agent Ottawa, Ontario...... arate teratstetsiete tare sive rsio eins Consul-General 
Bristol, England... ..0...0..0006 - Consul Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana...... eS es Consular Agent 
Cabano, Quebec...............- -Consular Agent Paspebiac, GUEDES: artes amr mma ienterteraeere Consular Agent 
Calcuttay India 6323468 secs -Consul-General Penang, Straits MELEIEMENES arertierieislelerate wregicis Consular Agent 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada...... Consu Peterborough, Ontario Consular Agent 
Campbellton, New Brunswick. . - Consul Plymouth, Englan vial ‘onsu! 
WAnsOS Na Seay sce oscccia Qoete -Consular Agent Port Antonio, Jamaica Consul 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope .Consul-General Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope Consul 
Cardiff, Wales) oa. cesaic eas i ‘onsu Port Hawkesbury, , Consuiar Agent 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. . Consul Port Maria, Jamaica Consular Agent 
Gouristonurch, ING Zain scosieracuvalewrics -Consular Agent Port Morant, Jamaica ‘ pee Agent 
Cockburn Harbor, W. I... -Consular Agent Prescott, Ontario. ... on 
Colombo, Ceylon...... ‘onsu Prince Rupert, B. C.. ‘ ode 
Cork (Queenstown) Ireland. Consul Quebec Quebecois alesse aaean Gallet onsu! 
Cornwall, Ontario......... . Consul Queenstown (see Cork). y , 
Cumberland, B. C.. .Consular Agent Ran; ‘oon, India......... co uae 
Dover, England. . -Consular Agent Redditch, England....... Be gen 
Dublin, Ireland. . -Consul Riviere du Loup, Quebec. epneal Weck 
Dundee, Scotland. Consul Roseau, Dominica, w.I eee Br ee 
Dunedin, N. Z....... Consular Agent St. Ann’s Bay, art sa Consular Agent 
Dunfermline, Scotland. . Consul St. George, pennnde . Coraulax Agent 
Byarbans Nataly .<50\.)s.s cms ices Consul St. Helens, ig and... 2 ete 
East London, Cape of Good Hope Consular Agent St. John, New esnicl % os 
Edinburgh, Scotland. . onsul St. Johns, re heey . Conse eae 
Edmonton, Alberta. .. Consular Agent St. Lucia, SORT Et pont 
Edmunsston, N. B..... Consular Agent St. Stephen, AG! runswic! Corea ee 
Fernie, prey Columbia. poe Sti Cee Me Sats dae ovis Ce 
POLO CATION vaasioe’ cin eieian ste hererata HAWG Rec ome apn eticons 
fort Trion and Port Arthur, Ontario Consul Sandakan, British N orth Borne nee 
Fredericton, N. B...... Consular Agent LTE Se Cone 
Fremantle, W. Australia Consular Agent bs oe te mie . Cont 
Galt, Ontario. ... Consular Agent Sheffield, Eng sarah Coane 
Galway, Ireland. ... Consular Agent Sherbrooke, Que SER Lae 8 Nels Pere 
Georgetown, Guiana. . Cons piepore, Sue “be ements, Sehaat 
puprelear, Spain: ..---- Coat iS} sy rotted in land..... . Consul 
Glasgow, Scotland....... comes ‘ ae Son ee FS 2 Connular here 
| Grenada, West Indies...... Come ae were wi 2 Gonsul 
hearin noe re aintchats Consul oe Sydney ‘Australia . -Consul-General 
amilton, Bermuda....... five we i ? a Consul 
ee Ontario. wari c recess eceeees Eo pose Novesicotig: Gineuael 
Yobart, Tasmania........... Wiaceleteracs dre Stareretere dhe tage eke _.Consular Agent 
Bere es tee: Soiree Lang hoe (cme 
ongkong, China... .......seceeenvess Sievers enton, _.Consu 
geen pyc ROSA See oe nfo et nip Sale : <ealiee Agent 
Ri EIg ANG ec ces eee cass ote aeniatmole Salas a. , : eh toe ‘ 
ersey, Channel Islands. ..........+.0+++200 Consular Agent Turks Seagrass, ed  eeuhoeneehh 
Johansesburg "ce Mir See pe te a Conn Victoria British Columbia. “Consul 
CEL, ERUIE do rereje a 2 jo'ele 0.0 sipisiste dio wi tjore!siey0.0\e" Sterteouia Ouetiee t Consult Rape 
Weriota, OUtaTION ore sie ucls as lst <u sreiee aitictore Consular Agent Victoriaville, P CansulatAgant 
Kidderminster, England............-...+00+5 Sere Agent Neg! en r - England, seneee ae 
Kingston Jamaica. 2.022002. eeee esses ee Re bodliniior ca :) ConsulicAgent 
Kemgetons Ontario, «ayers «ick misidiaovioreiais = sie reat White Horsey Vueon Tertuty ** Consular Agent 
CeCe ETE TOG Hal eleto, sip, « aleiess ait.e =. nin <'eleiei ise sre Coes Agua Wieeten, Ontaels. os, Sanat 
Leicester, ee Peis ts et aie Anand: Wl insines MSIL: ‘ D Consul General 
Di iecland , PANS Sit or Neg AT Consular Agent Yarmouth, Nova Scotia............+5. ...--Consul 
Liverpool, England. ..........sseeeeseeeeees onsu Greece ‘ 
Liverpool, N. PRE OEE SO REE A eR odin pect 1 ORE a Shey ROME, Hil ra EOE Cc onsul- General 
| el cis SE ac eh ar, Seana ae Consular Agent Kalamata..... . Consular Agent 
piadondet Les ANd... eee e nese ie Che eee Roent i Mitylenes tonne: a onan Agent 
uisburg, N.S....... eee resigns Zoos >. + Onan eBenE! DULY Dey + pie ae *" Gonsu! 
Lunenburg, N. S....... Sh ees en tend a ar oe gated i LEME Sere: CPt CL Pe ..Consul 
Madras, India..,..... Roast tea ae ces ioie ease @ pb + 
Mette sales rhea ge Hott Sor SUR elon const Guatemala cael 
anchester, England. .....-+sesseeseeeeees : rie RES let ea ESAS SY. ‘ons 
Matihow Town, Babanbag|.<0000000.0000"-. Consular Agent Livingston + Conrad 
Melbourne, Australia..... lenin sie tages oslo oact Fonte! . 2 jade ya tae *. Gonsular Agent 
Mombasa, British East Africa...........+.++: See Sot cosa te Te Rr en AR ORR Consular Agent 
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CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Residence Halti Rank Residence Mexico—Cont’d Rank 
PAX CRY ES ic crea rt cis ssrenerarers es%e CroraiaTare fe Grebe ener Consular Agent Topia, Durango... Pin... es. cee eee eee eee Consular Agent 
Cape Hattie oi.\ary ieee evair tier ciminra tiers aiareieletnlet> Consul orreon, Coahuila......2......++-++++--+++2--Consular Agent 
Gonkives fact cca ane eee cuprredeiss Consular Agent Tuxpam, Vera Cruz.............++0eseeeeree Consular Agent 
ACINIEL Aeyecetoletesesa crate te tars Wie teavers tasers Cuetnepeseee Consular Agent Vera Cruz, Vera-Cruz...........2+eeeeeeeees Consul 
TOMES Srete eye Ghreses ortie wasaniote PLAN Gresuror ere meaRr se Consular Agent 
ELIE GOR Vest ease pea eatianatrecslosenre eR Cleon Consular Agent Morocco 
Port Au Paice es a A ane Conaul Casa ‘Blancasieten sien sb h eee renee Consular Agent 
Portide Paix, jem cpaiccenwrine reiterate Consular Agent quem dor feb e eee e eee teen ence tee eee een ees eerie Agent 
Seatac ha eee ous aa Aa aie cedtoieeslatee mT te ee ‘onsul-Ge: 
Hondu 
Amapadlacvscn seeks ae hatn fe nats . i, Ee Consular Agent Netherlands and Dominions 
IBONACa at rene tesa me me ach salt ned pemaee sane Consular Agent Amsterdam...........+-+. sees ees eere seers onsul 
Ta Ceiba een el at le Te Consul Batavia, Java......---..ee eee eee ees eee es Consul 
Ae GOrteSN eo icticcis Sati arenes ioe ements Consul boar ve Le Nie of iF ovat Aone eee ee Agent 
(Or CABS Rune ate BD oe Tone oe mate an Consular Agent: Sraca i iW CS tsa Ole ye raroraolaeicje (ans ele Telerau lace ons 
Sam: JUANCIEO ss veisnte «3/0 226 |e oy ors senimeha ates Gohaulae east Flushing, Netherlands. .........-.-+++++++++- Consular Agent 
Sart Pedro Sulate cee coca gnkisines me eC Consular Agent Luxemburg, Luxemburg.......+---+++++s+-- onsular Agent 
per ucteaica ee Menten aad tet tte cere ea, MeN; Consul eae Leiebes cee Agent 
wm Pela iomicacine a copie b oe ene ea tee oon eer cheat EES Cd OnsulaT gene 
Vonsgler Agent Rotterdam......... Conn Genteal 
@ Italy Scheveningen, Netherlands Consular Agent 
ae aS AES EAPO ema Poti pees DOeFADAVas-PAVA sis inieve oicieisisyeccinne spmtecsicein ee isheeatete Consular Agent 
arrara . .Consular Agen' 
Catania ei @onaul Nicaragua 
Florence baGancul a LEAS vacates arotlaneie > ale acopatetemte one eee See 
nba Bs Constie Generals COLDEOs stirs ste cries leicester ‘onsu 
Leghorn Consu Miata gall py aiststeterteiersysrectom eieree teyelste miarere siete Consular Agent 
Milan Consul San Juan‘del' Sunes .4.004.25 os204004 ac Seem Consular Agent 
aples Consul 
Raleeas Consul B NORWAY. 
ie a Cangal GesaGcG oo oon msoovaIuegGn Masrep shod desc c Cane 
Christian lar sjertce sicvcioope brcis oe ticyeayeiiaelsisiaue nets tS, 1-General 
Tepol ee: teen Christiansand. 00+... 2. cectecteeeeeeee, Consular Agent 
Warremabinia: ie. Consul EN EUTS oo4 ohadonoocane waits an cdoatoosroc Consul 
"Trondhj emisc dire cic a,c aye tie worn testicle joxuue ordisuensincote Consular Agent 
. Japan 
Dairen, Manchuria: :.\c). sic0-0.< 2 scien siviela ene Consul ba 
poeta PES A cote eral rere ratetele isin Gish Raat Consular Agent Bore del Toro. - sh gouse as aca 
ar Woietevide erase to ajo. sieiase/s1aretsia tiers Siete tetas oe Consul epee ior ee 
aren Sno uot in dose Hose saddeo heise Consul eee a? FOB oe aT, 
pron tai M scoravase sg le svbvaus ashe rstorercia eiisteu bee ere Consul-General Santiago OMe Sie ys ageate nS SmI Nae | eae eae Consular Agent 
ansui, Taiwan... .0..erecrenesecesaeescs Consul Paraguay 
Wokkaichives cio ccs, oie se lnrejon eae ro eerdiria storsye secur Consular Agent i 
AV GRODAME sore noc. cie ec ieisiew serene aie leceralaciaiecn ». Consul- General pe ans he one EY: Bie! re comet 
ersia 
Bg Kongo . Tee teh Pah NelaVe the Atueus Gatsntoen eee ence eer: Consul, 
ra tenets afisyoTetneres 8 sis: 01 oral ate oie atte tale rore tomicvareele onsul-Gene ehekans Aicisic sp oe se vie ancacasineBints amen atte ety CONSE General 
Liberia ; 
MOmrovin cranes clcjste'c eters cise ctseae etacesa steve etal Consul-General Callao-Lima.............. eae nA SOaG Consul-General 
Mexico ‘ eae Ge, Pascoa\ jin s vistee sete eters meee Consular Agent 
Acapulco, Guerrero... ..+<0:-.nn0204s00ae0bs Consul . opeeeg Beta iNalivetand eet stereseyalare sin ete cane ete . .Consular Agent 
Re raocalVeitea: Aganscalientess sch. 20) tee Conca a BB sha: Mace meat New Mebys ciel nn abe eo eletenct te arcteeton tees Consular Agent 
Candnea+Sonora gala tolaseeataten cures neces Consular Agent ”* pile OSA Ee REE IU asp ar Ruslan eae 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua. ..............2.2.00. Consul Portugal and Dominions 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua................... Consul Fayal, Azores... .. Consular Agent 
Durango; Durangor fess neve see «rere sisi sveltinc Consul Funchal, Madeira.» sjii.c. hotcseae cneuitadues Con: wae ‘Agent 
Ensenada, Lower California... ..2...ss00.222 Conzal Lisboa a Al. cndisccthssats See oe ean 
erin Foes ary ee Seno const Roe see, East Africa... . Consul 
Guanajuato, eens ong Sebastes naenes > Congtlar Agent St? Michael's; Azores® Se Mites one Be 
a ta pate ieierare Sis eis lets giatora Catalan tte rept bee Agent ae Vicente, CIV AL eos eoonealah Agent 
pp SODOLB ss knsvere stoletsiacnaniehe sighs op ole ts ons’ 
Fy Lagat trae SGjele he BINS ati aeetere Cate am Consulat Agent pin meat tenes ex oo eg Agent 
anzanille, Colitis ad sistacuinestoatisnaeasetone Consul Roumania 
Matamoros, Tamaulipas...............-0000. Consul Bucharest Co: 
Mazatlan Sinaloa..<\. a sieh sss ev,.evy eoeietane sige Consulate es il bv ayant als te pada a tie elles ea neal-Generel 
MEXICO; NREXICO’s cine wio/s'¢ side festa -s aleisltaleehe ere Consul-General 
Monterey, Nuevo Leon.............2202e000 Consul-General Cc 1 
Nogales; SonOrard 5 :s:sse<,s-ccwss's aap ceicisioisians 4 bicve Consu Consul A 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas................4- Consul Goncuiee moe 
Ogxnta Oaxaca tics sie.sisca te aemenece leis so) Consular Agent Consul. G. ae 
Parral'Chihtahila ses 5,.2/vaies Gears TE ee Consular Agent Od ancul: eat 
ee Negras, Coahuila.............. ...Consu Poneal 
rome IVUCHEAR 26 dacs.cc ce tis otis . Consul Gans I 
Puella, Puebla Ef oe SAN . Consular Agent penta Agent 
uerto Mexico, Vera Cruz. . Gc 
Salina Cruz, Oaxaca..... sent? ay Sethe neem 
Saltillo, Coahuila...... ceeut 
San Luis Potosi, San Luis Potosi epaowl 
EAs ae foe oes eee) oes 
‘apachi DAS disse eis'¢ 


CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Residence 
Belgrade...... 


Servia Rank 
Hides arte Rena ane ales Consul 


Consul-General 


Consular Agent 
Consular Agent 
Consul-General 
eee ieent 
onsular Agent 
Scala esse ote ae inpehais cote ate seo acces, vt Gia oe aca 
Besaehas anal a adel Spoken slstisruaeian akan otra ale ee eeaaces wae onsular Agent 
nes Cea t a ee cre on ce Agent 
Jerez ae re Gu Eo Ore a onsular Agent 
Berd. oe Sans ee RisasioPyevsce tele om tetera cheated ico 
Malaga Consul 
PALA EOS Restieepsp sree stators eet s.6cehr ts hd ok ow ee 
Palma de Mallorca See oe 
Seville 
Tarragona 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands 
Valencia...... CCR et a IB Ee ae Re a Consul 
ECR i SS ee ee ne Oe 
IGateborg irc. stance Netriny tec menos Consul 
BLA SNe he Roe ane eee oece Oa es Consular Agent 
Stockholminas écmitoa he wattcrnaoemcna ee dass Consul-General 
EIROSV All as ans rciecr ae ma aie hier eatle sts pneen ati Consular Agent 
Switzerland 
ASE eeegs re aan esas nw tatoanichspen oar lore eke Consul 
DEIN erie = = arose Bee ee rccrelsieteee eraiove charac’ s wie teak ee Consul 
cee AR eh ORES PCC ee ee Consul 
MCOTNE |... sa) ne entelsen SOE gece Bete. Consular Agent 
RUGS ee oie case civ lolsre sheen heTS ere al staie’s winsatetare ee Consul 
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Residence Switzerland—Cont’d Rank 
2 ey. als scohepate Me anereyo svat aya rele! visvale> eave. siceais bane: Consular Agent 
uric Riercareatae VAAtN Ni ie aval Siviereic sate stoma Consul-General 
; Turkey and Dominions 
‘Aleppon Syria steele oy ake ee ee Consul 
Alexandretta, POTKEY Maren Ate Consular Agent 
eae, Egypto.2. coe, eiaieharet oN Gc acheter tne Consul 
ROMO ora hint otic ACCT a een iy 
Bagdad trae scat. oS Sonsclaaieane 
asta..... Tovencuarserarteret atte Mien ainis mG s Scale ghee sy Consular Agent 
eae Gee Rbericctna alors seis oe Consul-General 
BIO VLE Y DE niente rvemterertarete Se seit, alates, ie Consul-General 
Constantinople. digs Vaset ocatapakshe telat abate are ee « Becltiohh aie Consul-General 
Damascusy Syria seen e ere tee Ae te Consular Agent 
Dardanelles: stereo ne css oe en. Consular Agent 
Diarbekr.<2ic2". ater tiecumee: hae wee bade cusiok Consul 
Haifa, DV LIas citthees election cian Dae ae Rie aieeNe Consular Agent 
aflaPalestines, aca ie sone hel wens bat Consular Agent 
erusalem, Palestine ss: .¢ 41+ asta eee eer Consul 
CTSING saggy scission ae weil ees nee ete Consul 
PortsSaid, evpts xc. ac.ethpiohrec ne ee ees Consular Agent 
Samisuitiersrcte tee) cat eee ee ae Consular Agent 
OMYLNS Notehs 1 leah Sie nae hos Saniee me Consu!-General 
SUEZ, RMD Letwricsricia cis Shoe ear nee . .Consular Agent 
BUTEDIZONGM rctetere alot vce ate . Consul 
VETIPOliy SY TIA terest oo koe ee nel Consular Agent 
Uruguay 
Montevideo................. a aia a eet on Consul 
Venezuela 
Caracas), ....5 00% Behe aererad ca 9 Mapavanerecseybeadapetatete Consular Agent 
Garupahole trent: wea sit)steicis//seisise eer Consular Agent 
Ciudad) Bolivar: sescosakk osc cae eee Consular Agent 
La Guaita i. Sk wane tiene e sae aceasta Be eee Consul 
Maracaibocs.uruinslevenecisrire re inn near nr 3 Consul 
Puerto: Cabelloins)cc1cs can ssicsiteswie ee ec oleic ee COBDS 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 


This society was inaugurated March 9th, 1896, and chartered 
November 6th, 1896, under the Membership Act of the State 
of New York. It has military discipline and methods of work, 
but the government is democratic, and is vested in the Gran 
Field Council, composed of the officers of or above the rank of 
major. This Council elects eleven directors, who are the re- 
sponsible financial officers, and who act as trustees and cus- 
todians of the properties. The commander in chief or general 
is elected by the members for a term of five years. The officials 
forming his cabinet are the vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and the regimental officers. In doctrine the Volunteers are in 
harmony with the evangelical churches in all essential points. 
Pusts have been formed in almost all parts of the United States, 
and have become auxiliary to the churches. 

The chief departments of work of the Volunteers are the 
evangelical, the helping hand, the prison work, the homes, 
hospital and sanatorium work. They aim to give temporary 
assistance in time of need. They seek to reach men and women 
whose misfortunes or misdeeds have placed them beyond the 

ale of good society. Homes are established and maintained 
for them, and every effort is made to bring them back to lives 
of virtue and sobriety. 7 ‘ p , 

The prison work, now carried on in over fifty prisons, is under 
the direct supervision of Mrs. Ballington Booth. Meetings 
are held in prison chapels, always in co-operation with the 
chaplain, and prisoners—on signing certain declarations—may 
_ be enrolled in the Volunteer Prison League. On being dis- 

charged, the ex-prisoner is provided by the chaplain with a 
letter o: introduction to the Volunteer Headquarters in New 
York or elsewhere. This letter serves as a pass to a home for 
discharged prisoners. About 10,000 men have passed through 
these ‘Hope Halls.” When worthy men prove physically fit, 
positions are obtained for them, and the Volunteers keep in 
touch with them for many months and years thereafter. A 
considerable portion of the income for maintenance of the 
‘prison work comes from those who have been its beneficiaries. 
or anized effort is carried on to assist the families of prisoners, 
and at Christmas boxes of clothing, groceries and toys are sent 


to them. A home is maintained at Gwynedd, Pennsylvania, 


for the children of prisoners. __ : 
Industrial homes are maintained, to tide men over until 


d they can secure paying positions. The Volunteers also provide 


homes where girls who have no homes in the city can obtain 
ood board and lodging, with the liberty and comfort of home, 
for a nominal sum. There are also homes for poor children. 
In summer, fresh air camps are carried on, where mothers of city 
children are taken for ten days or two weeks. Approximately 
40,000 children and their mothers are given outings every 
summer. Hospital and sanatorium work is a prominent part 
of the activities of the society. In the New York dispensary 
alone nearly 42,000 cases are treated ina year. A fully equipped 
hospital is located at Beekman and Water Streets, New York. 
Manual training schools, physical culture classes for girls and 
boys, and sewing schools for girls, are maintained in connec- 
tion with some of the posts, the garments made by the sewing 
classes being distributed to the poor. The Volunteers also 
conduct employment bureaus, reading rooms, wood yards, 
co-operative stores, and they create additional agencies of relief 
as emergencies arise, for example, providing ice to the poor 
in summer, and coal in winter. At Christmas and Thanks- 
giving thousands of dinners are sent out. During a year about 
500,000 lodgings and 500,000 meals are furnished at Volunteer 
stations and thousands of garments given to the needy. General 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth are pace of the society. The 
headquarters are at 34 West 28th Street, New York. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


This is a missionary organization, founded on military prin- 
ciples in England, July 5th, 1865, by General William Booth. 
The founder died August 20th, 1912, and was succeeded by his 
son, General William Bramwell Booth. In New York City 
the national headquarters are at 20 West 14th Street. The 
society is incorporated in several states. Its work is similar 
to that carried on by the Volunteers of America. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
DEPARTMENTS, DIVISIONS AND BRIGADES (Oct. 20, 1916) 


The Eastern Department.—Embracing the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, ~Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, the post of Fort 
Logan H. Roots, Ark., the Coast Defenses of New Orleans 
and Galveston, the Panama Canal Zone, and the island of 
Porto Rico, with the islands and keys adjacent thereto; 
headquarters at Governors Island, N. Y. 

Commander, Maj.-Gren. Leonard Wood. 
First Division, headquarters, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Commander, Maj.-Grn. Leonard Wood. 

North Atlantic Coast Artillery District —The Coast Defenses 
of Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, New Bedford, Narragan- 
sett Bay, Long Island Sound, Eastern New York, Southern 
ee York and Sandy Hook; headquarters, Fort Totten, 


Commander, Bric.-Grn. Harry F. Hodges. 

South Atlantic Coast Artillery District——The Coast Defenses 
of the Delaware, Baltimore, Potomac, Chesapeake Bay, 
Cape Fear, Charleston, Savannah, Tampa, Key West, 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston. Head- 
quarters, Charleston, S. C. 

Commander, Cot. Stephen M. Foote, Coast Art. 

The Central Department.—Embracing the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wyoming (except that part included in the Yellowstone 
Park), Colorado, and the post of Fort Missoula, Mont.; 
headquarters at Chicago, IIl 

Commander, Maj.-Gen. Thomas H. Barry. 

Third Cavalry brigade, headquarters, Fort Riley, Kan.: 
Commander, ———— 

Second Division, headquarters, Chicago, Ill. 
Commander, ————— 

Fourth brigade, headquarters, Chicago, IIl. i 
Commander, Bric.-Gren. Edward H. Plummer. 

The Southern Department.—Embracing the States of 
Texas (except the Coast Defenses of Galveston), Louisiana 
(except the Coast Defenses of New Orleans), Arkansas 
(except the art of Fort Logan H. Roots), Oklahoma, New 
meses: and Arizona, headquarters, Fort Sam Houston, 

ex. 
Commander, Maj.-Gen. Frederick Funston. 
Cavalry Division, headquarters, San Antonio, Tex. 

Commander, Maj.-Gen. Frederick Funston. 

First Cavalry Brigade, headquarters, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: 
Commander, Bric.-Gen. James Parker. 

Second Cavalry Brigade, headquarters, Columbus, N. Mex.: 
Commander, ———— : 

First Brigade, headquarters, Eagle Pass, Tex. 
Commander, Bric.-Gen. Henry A. Greene. 

Second Brigade, headquarters, Laredo, Tex. 
Commander, Bric.-GEn. William A. Mann. 

Fifth Brigade, headquarters, El Paso, Tex. 

: Commander, Bric.-Gren. George Bell, Jr. 

Sixth Brigade, headquarters, eel Ariz, ; 
Commander, Bric.-Gen. Thomas F. Davis. 

Seventh Brigade, headquarters, Douglas, Ariz. 

: Commander, Bric.-GEn. Charles G. Morton. 

Eighth Brigade, headquarters, Columbus, N. Mex. 

Commander, Maj.-GEn. John J. Pershing. 

The Philippine Department.—Embracing all the islands of 
the Philippine Archipelago. This department is subdivided 
territorially into the District of Luzon, comprising the 
islands heretofore included in the Department of Luzon, 
and the District of Mindanao, comprising the islands here- 
tofore included in the Department of Mindanao, head- 
quarters at Manila, P. I. 

Commander, Bric.-Gen. Hunter Liggett. 

The Western Department.—Embracing the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana (except the post of 
Fort Missoula), so much of Wyoming as includes Yellow- 

. stone Park, California, Nevada, Utah, and Alaska, head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. 

_ _ Commander, MaJ.-Gen. J. Franklin Bell. 

Third Division, headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. 

Commander, Maj.-GEn. J. Franklin Bell. 


Pacific Coast Artillery District: The Coast Defenses of 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Puget Sound and 
Columbia, Headquarters, Fort Miley, Cal. 

Commander, Bric.-Gen. Wm. L. Sibert. E 
The Hawaiian Department.—Embracing the Hawaiian 
Islands and their dependencies; headquarters, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Commander, Bric.-GEN. Robt. K. Evans. &. 
First Hawaiian Brigade: Headquarters, Schofield Bks, Hawaii. 
Commander, Bric.-Gen. Frederick S. Strong. 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


Commissioned Enlisted 


officers men 
General officers...... Rez so tebeleveruilatets minge iver wags 29. acsn cele 
GeneraliStaft Corpsic!. 3%. An crores 'efeiofosinte ote 31 38 ooh ae 
Adjutant-General’s Department..........-. QB ioe. eras 
Inspector-General’s Department............ ID cine 
Judge Advocate General’s Department...... SW tee aes 
Quartermaster’s Department,...........-.- 282.... 8,000 
‘Medical ‘Department jars cinesic session (a)1,089.... (b) 
Corps of Mngimeens ys ce sec «nic cele > areetoe B02 ie 2198: 
Ordnance Department 25. 0/s0%)2's0..tas ee es 96.... 1,241 
Signal Corpsiscs Seton ote toes orale ate 139. 3.369 
Bureauof Insular ‘Affairs: 2/554 sea eleva sie © roel a Ontetereranetanerers 
Fifteen regiments of cavalry............... 877 17,357 
Six regiments of field artillery.............. 381 7,881 
Coast Artillery: Corpsis,.:< ocisirs oo slaisie Bein ea = 819.... 21,423 
Thirty regiments of infantry..............- 1,890.... 49,876 
Porto Rico Regiments of Infantry.......... 51. 1,348 
Military*Academy vhicorwia op os els dernaieees Wiaeate 684 
‘Detachedtotiicers sat eeenitae ve ase ete aeetes W022). Ae asec cen 
Additional officers...... io iehayeik oe aletercbaleyessetee Cy eo oicee Bex. 
Recruiting parties, recruit depots, and un- 
assigned TeCrults> face = scans ocak hohe 11,539 
Service school detachments... ............ceecececee 752 
United States Military Prison Guards................ 468 
With disciplinary organizations....... PU ee Seer ho 101 
Mounted ‘orderhes ):)2 20 205 22: ute eters aeons 29 
Sergeants for duty with National Guard......-......, 209 
Indian scouts Mie hina ea Anis Teo teste eae 75 
Total Regular Army................- 7,141. ...126,550 
Additional force: 
Philippine scouts........... Noronetey state te P18 2¥ se Tas 
Grand ‘Totallni acca dee sues \-+--4,323..,.132,283 


ComMISSIONED OFFICERS.—Are authorized as follows: 

Major-Generals, 11; Brigadier-Generals, 30; Colonels, 245; 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 230; Majors, 658; Captains, 2,095; ist 
Lieutenants, 2,600; 2nd Lieutenants, 1,369; Chaplains, 85. 


(a) Includes 363 first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps 


on active duty, and 60 dental surgeons. 

(b) Under the act of Congress approved March 1, 1887 (24 
Stat. L. 435), the enlisted men of the Medical Department 
(Hospital Corps) are not to be counted as part of the strength 
of the Army. The authorized strength of the Hospital Corps 
is 6,614 enlisted men. ~ 


ACTUAL STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


(April, 1916) Enlisted 

cers me’ 
General officers i207 o sc cteaienin oe euiee eee DA it nd ‘ 
Staff Corps and Departments............... 1,012 2,590 
Eigineersi aoc. kiar bata e ae ee 231 1,851 
Cavalry isi pic atine ne oops totic eee 794. 14,258 
PieldvArtillory, 7. oe come nckeek ote ee 264. 5,561 
Coast Artillery,-1 co. matters cet omen cme ern 745....18,616 
Tnfantey. 6) ores atoms oe ene 1,631... .34,628 
West -Point detachments’ $/. 0-0 snueete inate 618 
Indian ‘Scouts, 2 sai whe tz koe kediad, Neale 24 
Casuals and Recruits at depots and en route.......... 6,067 
= Dotal iis os sich ca aeacu a cat nee mee 729... 84,213 
Philippine scouts................5 we aaaye eet 182.... 5,604 
‘Hospital’ Corpalig- te nok a coaiskies Caer ePaha ee, Hettaae aie 3,972 

Quartérmaster Corps Js ack hapten eae eee , 4; 
Grand) Totalinick si ar sete Dele tikes 4,911... .98,429 


will 


provid 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND OFFICERS OF STAFF CORPS AND DEPARTMENTS 


General Officers 
Major-GENERALS 
Hugh L. Scott 
Frederick Funston 
Tasker H. Bliss 
John J. Pershing 


BRIGADIER GENERALS * 
Frederick S. Strong 
John F. Morrison 
Edward H. Plummer 
Clarence P. Townsley 
Charles G. Morton 
John W. Ruckman 
Edwin St. J. Greble 
Eben Swift 

Charles G. Treat 
Francis H. French 


Leonard Wood 

J. Franklin Bell 
George W. Goethals . 
Thomas H. Barry 


Thomas F. Davis 
William A. Mann 
Harry F. Hodges 
William L. Sibert 
Robert K. Evans 
Clarence R. Edwards 
gone Parker 

unter Liggett 
Charles J. Bailey 
George Bell, Jr. 
Henry A. Greene < 

General Staff Corps 
Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff. 
Major-GENERALS ~ 


Erasmus M. Weaver, chief of coast artillery. 


Tasker H. Bliss 
CoLoNnELs 


: Chas. W. Kennedy, infantry. 


George T. Bartlett, coast artillery. 
P. D. Lochridge, cavalry. 
Malvern Hill Barnum, cavalry. 
Robt. E. L. Michie, cavalry. 
Ernest Hinds, field artillery. 
Wm. H. Johnston, infantry. 
William F. Martin, infantry. 
George B. Duncan, infantry. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONELS 
Frank W. Coe, coast artillery. , 
Robert L. Howze, cavalry. 


Munroe McFarland, infantry. 
William S, Graves, infantry. 
Robert E. Callan, coast artillery. 


Majors 
Andrew Moses, coast artillery. 
George A. Nugent, coast artillery. 
Palmer E. Pierce, infantry. 
Ralph H. Van Deman, infantry. 
John McA. Palmer, infantry. 
Douglas MacArthur, engineers. 
Oliver Edwards, infantry. ) 
Dan T. Moore, 5th field infantry. 
Dennis E. Nolan, 30th infantry. 
Frank S. Cocheu, infantry. 
Walter C. Babcock, cavalry. 
Briant H. Wells, infantry. 
Francis LeJ. Parker, cavalry. 
Monroe C. Kerth, infantry. 
Charles E. Kilbourne, coast artillery. 
John J. Kingman, engineers. 


CAPTAINS 
Tenny Ross, infantry. 
Harry N. Cootes, cavalry. 
William H. Raymond, coast artillery. 


Departments at Washington—Bricapier-GENERALS 


Henry P. McCain, adjutant-general. 

Ernest A. Garlington, inspector-general. 

Enoch H. Crowder, judge-advocate general. 
Henry G. Sharpe (major-general), quartermaster-general. 
Abiel L. Smith, quartermaster corps. 

Carroll A. Devol, quartermaster corps. 

Wn. C. Gorgas (major-general) surgeon-general.. 
William M. Black, chief of engineers. 

Wm. Crozier, chief of ordnance. 

George P. Scriven, chief signal officer. 

Frank McIntyre, chief bureau insular affairs. 


* For detail of service see Division and Departments of the Army. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY 


AppoInTMENTS, How Mapr.—Each Senator, Congressional 
District, and Territory—also the District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii—is entitled to have one cadet at the 
‘Academy. There are also forty appointments at large, specially 
conferred by the President of the United States. The law, 
however, provides that for six years, from July 1, 1910, when- 
ever any cadet shall have finished three years of his course at 
the Academy his successor ‘may be admitted. 

Date or APPOINTMENTS.—Appointments are usually made 
one year in advance of date of admission, by the Secretary of 
War, upon the nomination of the Senator or Representative. 
These nominations may either be made after competitive 
examination or given direct, at the option of the Representative. 
The Representative may nominate two legally qualified second 
candidates, to be designated alternates. The alternates will 
receive from the War Department a letter of appointment, and 
be examined with the regular appointee, and the better 
jualified will be admitted to the Academy in the event of the 

ailure of the principal to pass the prescribed preliminary 
examinations. £3 

CANDIDATES.—Appointees to the Military Academy must 
be between seventeen and twenty-two years of age, free from 
any infirmity which may render them unfit for military service, 
and able to pass a careful examination in English grammar, 
English composition, English literature, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, descriptive geography 
and the elements of physi geography, especially the geog- 


. raphy of the United States, United States history, the outlines 


of general history. The Secretary of War is authorized to per- 
mit not exceeding four Filipinos, to be designated, one for each 
class, by the Philippine Commission, to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point; Provided, 
That the Filipinos undergoing instruction, shall receive the 
same pay, allowances, and emoluments as are authorized by 
law for cadets at the Military Academy appointed from the 
United States, to be paid out of the same appropriations; And 
ed further, That said Filipinos undergoing instruction on 
graduation shall be eligible only to commissions in the Philip- 
pine Scouts, serving for 8 years, unless sooner discharged. __ 
Course oF Instruction.—The course of instruction, which 
is quite thorough, requires four years, and is Jargely mathe- 


3 »* 
{ f . , 
es . i . 


ACADEMY AT WEST POINT 


matical and professional. The principal subjects taught are 
mathematics, English, French, drawing, drill regulations of all 
arms of the service, natural and experimental philosophy, 
chemistry, chemical physics, mineralogy, geology, electricity, 
history, international, constitutional, and military law, Spanish, 
civil and military engineering, art and science of war, and 
ordnance and gunnery. About one-fourth of those appointed 
usually fail to pass the preliminary examinations, and but little 
over one-half the remainder are finally graduated. The dis- 
cipline is very strict—even more so thanin the army—and the 
enforcement of penalties for offences is inflexible rather than 
severe. Academic duties begin September 1, and continue until 
June 4. Examinations are held in each December and June, 
and cadets found proficient in studies and correct in conduct 
are given the particular standing in their class to which their 
merits entitle them, while those cadets deficient in either conduct 
or studies are discharged. 

From about the middle of June to the end of August cadets 
live in camp, engaged only in military duties and receiving 
pscdcal military instruction. Cadets are allowed but one 
eave of absence during the four years’ course, and this is granted 
at the expiration of the first two years. The pay of a cadet is 
$709.50 per year, and, with proper economy, is sufficient for 
his support. Uniforms cost about $160. The number of stu- 
dents at the Academy is usually about five hundred and fifty. 

RANK or GrapuATEs.—After graduation the cadet is eligible 
to the rank of second lieutenant, and is appointed to whatever 
branch of the service his record entitles him. Those who are 
highest in class honors are generally appointed to the Engineer 


Corps. 

Hisrory or West Pomr.—The Academy was formally opened 
on July 4, 1802, with ten cadets and five officers as instructors. 
Its success is said to be due to the administrative ability of Gen. 
Sylvanus Thayer, who became its superintendent in 1817 and 
served as such for sixteen years. This officer is known as the 
Father of West Point. Since the opening of the Academy, in- 
cluding the class of 1911, more than five thousand officers have 
been graduated. Anact of Congress authorizing the expenditure 
of $5,800,000 for the reconstruction of the United States Military 
Academy was passed in June, 1902, and at a later session of 
Congress $1,700,000 additional was allowed. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY POSTS AND FORTS 


Adams, Ft., R. I. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., R. R. and tel. stn. 
Newport, R. I., dist. 3 m. : 

Andrews, Ft., Mass. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. and 
R. R. stn. Boston, Mass., dist. 9 m. 

Apache, Ft., Ariz. (Southern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. same; 
stage daily from Holbrook on S. F. P. R. R., dist. 90 m. 

Armistead, Ft., Md. (subpost of Ft. Howard)... (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Baltimore, Md., dist. 8 m, 

Rmstrones Ft., H. T. (subpost of Ft. Ruger). (Hawaiian 
Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. Honolulu, H. T. 

rmy and Navy General Hospital, Ark.—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. Hot Springs, Ark. 

Augusta Arsenal, Ga.—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Augusta, 
Ga., ‘dist. 3 m.; electric railway from Augusta to arsenal. 

Baker, Ft. 
Sausalito, Cal., dist. 4 m.; tel. stn. at post; ferry boat from San 
Francisco to Sausalito, dist. 6 m. , 

Banks, Ft., Mass. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. Winthrop Branch, 
Boston, Mass.; R. R. stn., Winthrop, Mass., dist. 2 m.; tel. 
stn. Boston, Mass. 

Barrancas, Ft., Fla. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same; R. R. stn. Pensacola, Fla., dist. 8 m.; electric line to post. 

Barry, Ft., Cal. (Western Dept.)—P. O. same; R. R. stn. 
Sausalito, Cal., dist. 7 m.; tel. stn. Ft. Baker, Cal. 

Bayard, Ft., General Hospital, N. Mex.—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same; R. R. stn. Bayard, N. Mex., dist. 2 m. . 

Benicia Arsenal, Cal.—P. O., tel. stn. and boat landing, 
Benicia, Cal.; R. R. stn. Army Point, Cal. : 

Benjamin Harrison, Ft., Ind. (Central Dept.)—P. O. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; interurban trolley from Indianapolis, dist. 10 m.; 
tel. stn. at post. 

Bliss, Ft., Tex. (Southern Dept.)—P. O. tel. and R. R. stn. 
same; electric line to El Paso, Tex., for passengers only, 5 m. 

Boise Barracks, Idaho. (Western Dept.)—P. O., tel. and 
R. R. stn. Boise, Idaho, dist. 2 m. 

Brady, Ft., Mich. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., dist. 1 m. 

Brownsville, Tex. (Southern Dept.) 

Calexico, Cal. (Western Dept.) ‘ 

Camp Ft. Bliss, Tex. (Southern Dept.)—P. O. same. 

Canby, Ft., Wash. (subpost of Ft. Stevens, Oreg.) (Western 
Dept.)—P. O. Ilwaco, Wash.; tel. and R. R. stn. Ft. Stevens, 
Oreg., dist. 10 m. | : 

Carroll, Ft., Md. (subpost of Ft. Howard). (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Baltimore, Md., dist. 8 m. 

Casey, Ft., Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. stn. Port 
Townsend, Wash.; R. R. stn. Seattle, Wash., dist. 53 m. 

Caswell, Ft., N. C. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and R. R. stn., 
Southport, N. C.; tel. stn. Wilmington, N. C.; Government 
and commercial boat to post. 

Cayey, Porto Rico.—See Henry Barracks. 

Clark, Ft., Tex. (Southern Dept.)—P. O. Brackettville, Tex., 
tel. stn. at post; R. R. stn. Spofford Junction, Tex., dist. 10 m. 

Columbia, Ft., Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O. same, express 
office, Chinook, Wash.; tel. and R. R. stn. Ft. Stevens, Oreg., 
dist. 4 m.; Government steamer to post. 

Columbus Barracks, Columbus, Ohio—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same; R. R. stn. Columbus, Ohio, dist. 1 m. 

Columbus, N. Mex. (Southern Dept.). 

Constitution, Ft., N. H. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. New Castle, 
N. H.; tel. and R. R. stn. Portsmouth, N. H.; stage or steamer 
from Portsmouth, dist. 3 m. 

Cristobal, C. Z. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 


same. 
Crockett, Ft., Tex. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. Galveston, Tex. 
Crook, Ft., Nebr. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 


same. 

Dade, Ft., Fla. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. stn. Pal- 
metto, Fla.; R. R. stn. Tampa, Fla., dist. 35 m.; Government 
steamer to post. . 

D. A. Russell, Ft., Wyo. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. same. 

Davis, Ft., Alaska. (Western Dept.)—P. O. Nome, Alaska. 

De Russy, Ft., H. T. (subpost of Ft. Ruger). (Hawaiian 
Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. Honolulu, H. T., dist. 4 m. 

Des Moines, Ft., Iowa (Central Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same; R. R. stn. Des Moines, Iowa, dist. 5 m.; city line to post. 


Cal. (Western Dept.)—P. O. and R. R. stn. sg 


metto, Fla., daily boat_(except Sunday) from Tampa Govern- 
ment steamer to post. 

Douglas, Ariz. (Southern Dept.)—P. O. tel. and R. R. stn. 
same. 

Douglas, Ft., Utah (Western Dept.)—P. O. Ft. Douglas Stn., 
Salt. Lake City, Utah; tel. stn. at post; R. R. stn. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, dist. 4 m.; city railway to post. 

Du Pont, Ft., Del. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn., 
Delaware City, Del., dist. 2 m. 

Eagle Pass, Tex. (Southern Dept.). 

El-Paso, Tex. (Southern Dept.). 

Empire, Canal Zone (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same, 33 miles from Colon. 

Ethan Allen, Ft. Vt. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 


tn. same. 
Flagler, Ft., Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O. same tel. stn. 
aoe ihe Wash., dist. 5 m.; R. R. stn. Seattle, Wash., 
ist. m. 

Foster, Ft., Me. (subpost of Ft. Constitution, N. H.), (East- 
ern Dept.)—P. O. Kittery, Me.; tel. and R. R. stn. Ports- 
mouth N. H., dist. 6 m. 

Frankford Arsenal, Pa.—P. O. Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
tel. stn. at post; R. R. stn. Bridesburg, Pa., dist. 34 m. 

Gaillard, Camp, C. Z. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
Culebra, 35 miles from Colon. 

Gaines, Ft., Ala. (subpost of Ft. Morgan), (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O. Dauphin Island, Ala.; tel. and R. R. stn. Mobile, Ala., 
dist. 30 m.; Government steamer to post. 

Galveston, Tex. 

Gatun, C. Z. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. same, 9 
miles from Colon. 

George Wright, Ft., Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O. and-R. R. 
stn. Spokane, Wash., dist. 4 m.; tel. stn. at post. j 

Getty, Ft., R. I. (subpost of Ft. Greble), (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O. Ft. Greble, R. I.; tel. and R. R. stn. Newport, R. I., dist. 


5 m. 

Gibbon; Ft., Alaska (Western Dept.)—P. O. Tanana, Alaska; 
tel. stn. at post. 

Grant, Ft., C. Z. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. tel. and R. R. stn. 
Balboa, 3 m. 

Greble, Ft., R. I, (Eastern Dept.)—P. O, same; tel. and R. R. 
stn. Newport, R. I, dist. 5 m.; electric railway from Saunders- 
town, R. I., dist. 1% m.; contract ferry service to post. 

Hamilton, Ft., N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. Ft. Hamilton 
Stn.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; tel. stn, Ft. Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
city railway from Brooklyn, dist. 7 m. 

Hancock, Ft., N. J. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. stn. 
Sandy Hook, N. J., and R. R. stn. Highlands, N. J., dist. 6 m.; 
Government railway to post. i 

Harlingen, Tex. (Southern Dept.). 

Heath, Ft., Mass. (subpost of Ft. Banks), (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O. Winthrop Branch, Boston, Mass.; tel. stn. Beachmont, 
Mass.; R. R. stn. Highlands, Mass., dist. 34 m. 

Henry Barracks, Porto Rico (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. 
OW, feht F N. Y. (E 

. G. Wright, Ft., N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and R. R. 
stn. New London, Conn., dist. 8 m.; tel. stn. at post; Govern- 
ment steamer to post. 

Honolulu, Hawaii (Hawaiian Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 


same. ¢ 
Howard, Ft., Md. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. and R. R. 
stn. Baltimore, Md., dist. 17 m.; Government stearaeh to 


post. \ 

Huachuca, Ft., Ariz. (Southern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
sear et., V; (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel | 

Hunt, Ft., Va. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. same; elec- 
tric R. R. stn. Hunter, Va., dist. 1 m., freight sta. ; Waslik itor \ 
D. C.; steamboat from Washington, D. C., dist. 15 m. 5 
' Jackson Barracks, La. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. New Orleans, La., dist. 6 m.; street cars from New Orleans 
pass the post. 

Jay, Ft., N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. New York, N. Y.; tel. 
pects Sab Island New York City; Government steamer 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo.—P. O. tel. and R. R. stn. same. 

amehameha, Ft., H. T. (Hawaii .)—P. O. 

ato, Hooeol Hoe. (Hawaiian Dept.) P 0 and tel. 
Key West Barracks, Fla. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and 


De Soto, Ft., Fla. (subpost of Fort Dade), (Eastern Dept.)— R.R 


P. O. same; R. R. stn. Tampa, Fla., dist. 34 m.; tel. stn. Pal- 


_R. stn. same. 
Laredo, Tex. (Southern Dept.). 


Pipe ev rwrs 
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UNITED STATES ARMY POSTS AND FORTS—Cont’d 


Lawton, Ft., 


Seattle, Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
m. 


Wash., dist. 6 m.; R. R. stn. Interbay, Wash., dist. 


Leavenworth, Ft., Kans. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. and 
ae stn. same. 

avenworth, Ft., Army Service Schools, Kans.—P. O. 
and R. R. stn. Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. Cael 

Levett, Ft., Me. (subpost of Ft. Williams) (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Portland, Me.; dist. 4 m.; government 
“srreates Pt Dak. (Ci J 

ancoln, F't., N. Dak. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. ous 
stn. Bismarck, N. Dak., dist. 4 m. e etait Oe 

Liscum, Ft., Alaska (Western Dept.)—P, O. and tel. stn. 
same; steamer from Port Valdez, dist. 3 m. 

Logan, Ft., Colo.—P. O. tel. and R. R. stn. same. 

Logan H. Roots, Ft., Ark. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. Argenta, 
Ark.; tel. and R. R. stn. Little Rock, Ark., dist. 4 m. 

Lyon, Ft., Me. (subpost of Ft. McKinley) (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Portland Me., dist. 4 m.; government 
steamer to post. 

McDowell, Ft., Cal.—P. O. and tel. stn. Angel Island, Cal.; 
ra R. me San Francisco, Cal., dist. 7 m.; government steamer 

‘0 post. 

McIntosh, Ft., Tex. (Southern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. Laredo, Tex., dist. 1 m. 

Mackenzie, Ft., Wyo. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. stn. and 
R. R. stn, Sheridan, Wyo.; dist. 3'm. 

McKinley, Ft., Me. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. Portland, Me.; dist. 5 m. : 

McPherson, Ft., Ga. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and R. R. stn. 
Boe tel. stn. Atlanta, Ga.; electric line from Atlanta, Ga.; 

ist. 4 m. 

McRee, Ft., Fla. (subpost of Ft. Barrancas) (Eastern Dept.)— 
P.O. and tel. stn. Ft. Barrancas, Fla.; R. R. stn. Pensacola, Fla., 
dist. 10 m.; electric line between Pensacola, Fla., and Ft. Bar- 
Tancas. 

Madison Barracks, N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and R. R. 
stn. Sacket Harbor, N. Y.; tel. stn. at post. 

Mansfield, Ft., R. I. (subpost of Ft. H. G. Wright) (Eastern 
Dept,)—P. O. Watch Hill, R. I.; tel. and R. R. stn. Westerly, 
R. L., dist. 7 m. 

Mason, Ft., Cal. (Western Dept.)—P. O. and R. R. stn. San 
Francisco, Cal.; dist. 3 m.; street cars 14 m. from post; tel. stn. 


at post. 

Meade, Ft., S. Dak. (Central Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same; R. R. stn. Sturgis, S. Dak., dist. 2 m. 

Michie, Ft., N. Y. (subpost of Ft. Terry, N. Y.) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. New London, Conn., dist. 
11 m.; government steamer to post. ft 

Miley, Ft., Cal. (Western Dept.) (subpost of Ft. Winfield 
Scott)—P. O. and R. R. stn. San Francisco, Cal., dist. 6 m.; 
tel. stn. at post. 

Missoula, Ft., Mont. (Central Dept.)—P. O. and.R. R. stn. 
(N. P.) Missoula, Mont.; electric street railway to post, dist. 


4m.; tel. stn. at (a 
Monroe, Ft., Va. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 


6 m. 

Moultrie, Ft., S. C. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. Moultrieville, 
S. C.; tel. and R. R. stn. Charleston, S. C., dist. 6 m.; govern- 
ment steamer to post. 

Myer, Ft., Va. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. same; 
R. R. stn. Washington, D. C., dist. 4 m.; electric railway to post. 

Naco, Ariz. 

Niagara, Ft., N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. Youngstown, 

. Y.; R. R. stn. Lewiston, N. Y., dist. 7 m.; electric road to 

t; tel. stn. at post. 
eemonales, Ariz. (Southern Dept.). 

Oglethorpe, Ft., Ga. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. Dodge, Ga.; 
tel. stn. at post; R. R. stn. at post for freight and parties of 50 
or more passengers, or for less number under special arrange- 
ment; R. pee! otlies Berea, Paige ass aay Tenn., 
dist. 11 m. ectric railway Chattanooga to post. 

Omaha, Me ayers Co pert O. and R. R. stn. 
Omaha, Nebr., dist. 5 m.; tel. stn. at post. $ 

Ontario, Ft., N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. tel. and R. R. 


tn. Os Re We : 
Fe ‘Otis, Camp, E. S. Canal Zone (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and 


tel, stn. Las Cascadas. 


Philip Kearny, Ft. R. I. (subpost of Ft. Greble) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O. Ft. Greble, R. I.; tel. and R. R. stn. Newport, 
iS ne dist., 7 m.; electric railway from Saunderstown, R. I. 

ist. 1 m. 

Philippine Islands—All mail for troops in, shoul - 
dressed Manila, P. I. P nlaebened 

Pickens, Ft., Fla. (subpost of Ft. Barrancas) (Eastern Dept.) 
—P. O, and tel. stn. Ft. Barrancas, Fla.; R. R. stn. Pensacola 
Fla., dist. 9 m.; electric railway between Pensacola, Fla., and 
ed Steels < 

attsburg Barracks, N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and 
RE wpe Nase + . 

orter, Ft., N. Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 
Buffalo, N. Y., dist. 3 m, cf . 

Preble, Ft., Me. (subpost of Ft. Williams) (Eastern Dept.)— 
P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Portland, Me., dist. 3 m. 

Presidio of Monterey, Cal. (Western Dept.)—P. O. and tel. 
stn. same; R. R. stn. Monterey, Cal.; dist. 2 m. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. (Western Dept.)—P. O. 
Presidio Stn., San Francisco, Cal.; tel. stn. at post; R. R. stn., 
San Francisco, Cal., dist. 5 m.; city railway to post. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Letterman General Hospital, Cal. 

Randolph, Ft., C. Z. (Eastern Dept.) on Margarita Island, 5 
miles from Cristobal P. O., R. R. and Cable stn. Cristobal. 

Revere, Ft., Mass. (subpost of Ft. Andrews, Mass.) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O. Hull, Mass.; R. R. stn. Stony Beach, Mass., 
dist. 1% m.; tel. stn. at post; quartermaster steamer from Bos- 
ton, dist. 9 m. 

Riley, Ft., Kans. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 
same. 

Robinson, Ft., Nebr. (Central Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 


stn. same. 

Rock Islard Arsenal, IlI.—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Rock 
Island, Ill., dist. 1 m. ‘ : 

Rodman, Ft., Mass. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. New Bedford, Mass., dist. 4 m. 

Rosecrans, Ft., Cal. (Western Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. San Diego, Cal., dist. 6 m. 

Ruger, Ft., H. T. (Hawaiian Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. Hono- 


lulu, H. T., dist. 6 m. 
St. Michael, Ft., Alaska (Western Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 


same. 

St. Philip, Ft., La. (subpost of Jackson Bks., La.) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. and R. R. stn. Buras, La., dist. 6 ~ 
m.; government steamer to post. 

Sam Houston, Ft., Tex. (Southern Dept.)—P. O. same; Field 
Hospital and Ambulance Co. No. 7; tel. and R. R. stn. San 
Antonio, Tex., dist. 3 m. 

San Diego, Cal. (Western Dept.). 

Sandy Hook Proving Ground, N. J.—P. O. Ft. Hancock. 
N. J.; tel. stn. Sandy Hook, N. J.; R. R. stn. Highlands, N. J., 
dist. 6 m.; government railway to post. 

San Jacinto, Ft., Tex. (subpost_of Ft. Crockett) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R./stn. Galveston, Tex. 

San Juan, Porto Rico (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 


, 


same. ¥ 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii (Hawaiian Dept.)—P. O. and tel. — 
stn. (via Honolulu, Hawaii), same; R. R. from Honolulu to 
post; dist. 27 m. : 

Schuyler, Ft., N. Y. (subpost of Ft: Totten, N. Y.) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Westchester Stn., New York 
City, dist. 3 m.; R. R. freight stn. Pier 12, East River, New York 
City, care of Depot Qm., New York City. 

Screven, Ft., Ga. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 


ee Shafter, Ft., Hawaii (Hawaiian Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, dist. 3 m. 
hada Ft., Ill. (Central Dept.)—P. O., R. R. and tel. stn. 


Se haeavan! Ft., C. Z. (Eastern Dept.), at Toro Point, P. O., 
Cable and R. R. stn. Cristobal; government steamer between 


Toro Point and Cristobal, 3 m. 
“Sill, Ft, Okla. (Southern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 


me. 
Sieibco, Ft., N. Y.—P. O. same; R. R. stn. New Rochelle, 
N. Y., dist. 2 m.; tel. stn. at post; R. R. freight stn. Pier 12, 
East River, New York City, care of Depot Qm., New York 
ity. 
a eeelitond: Ft., Md. (subpost of Ft. Howard) (Eastern Dept.) 
—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Baltimore, Mad., dist. 11 m. 
Snelling, Ft., Minn. (Central Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same: electric street railway to St. Paul, Minn., dist. 7 m. 
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Springfield Armory, Mass.—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Standish, Ft., Mass. (subpost of Ft. Strong) (Eastern Dept.) 
—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. Boston, Mass., dist. 7 m 


Stark, Ft., H. soups of Ft. Constitution) (Eastern 
Dept.)—P. 6. Se, and R. R. stn. Portsmouth, N. H., dist. 
-3m 


Stevens, Ft., Oreg. (Western Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. saine. 

Strong, Ft., Mass. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. stn. 
Boston, Mass., dist. 5 m.; Government boat to post. 

Sey Ft., S.C. (subpost of Fort Moultrie) (Eastern Dept.) 
—?P. Moultrieville, S . C.; tel. and R. R. stn. Charleston, 
Se€.; ee 6 m.; Government boat to post. 

Terry, Ft., N. "Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. same; tel. and R. R. 
stn. New London, Conn., dist. 13 m.; Government boat to post. 

Texas City, Tex. 

Thomas, Ft., Ky. Sens Dept.)—P. QO. and tel. stn. Ft. 
Thomas Station, Newport, K 

Totten, Ft., N. Y. ey De ee .)—P. O. and tel. stn. same; 
R. R, stn. Whitestone, N m.; R. R. freight stn. 
Pier 12, East River, New Vouk City, fae of Depot Qm., New 
York City. 

Travis, Ft., Tex. (subpost of Ft. Crockett) (Eastern Dept.)— 
Pe ie tel. and R. R. stn. Galveston, Tex 

U.S. PbHaery, Barracks, Ft. Lesvenworttt, Kans.—P. 9., 
‘tel. and R. R. stn. Ft. Leavenworth, Kans 

U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Alcatraz, Cal. (Pacific Branch) — 
P. O. Alcatraz, Cal.;) tel. and R. R. stn. mr Francisco, Cal., 
dist. 4 m.; Government steamer daly to po: 

U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Ft. Jay, N. PY. ‘TAtlantic Branch) 
—P. O. New York, N. Y.; tel. stn. Governors Island, New York 
City; Government steamer to post. 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O., tel. and 
R. R. stn. the ai Was' 

Wadsworth, Ft., a Vs (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
Rosebank, N. Y.; R. R. stn. at post. 

Walter Reed General Hospital, D. C.—P. O., tel. and nee 


ore Ct Park, D. C.; electric line from Washington, D 
ist. 5 
Ward, Ft, Wash. (Western Dept.)—P. O. same; R. R. stn. 
LIST OF MILITARY POSTS AND GARRISONED 
TOWNS IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Miles 
Posts from Province Island 
‘ Mani ' 

Augur Barracks (Jolo)..:.... FESR Ae eee olo 
Camp Eldridge (Los Bafios).. 34 Laguna... uzon 
Camp Gregg (Bayambang)... 101 Pangasinan Luzon 
Camp John Hay (Baguio).... 171 Mountain. Luzon 
Camp’ Keithleys. 2s. Fseied 6180 Reese tent Mindanao 
Camp McGrath (Batangas)... 113 Batangas Luzon 
Camp Nichols (Maricaban)... Sie Rizal oct uzon 
Cainp Overton. 055..% csces SOT re eens Mindanao 
Camp Stotsenburg (Angeles)... 55 Pampanga. Luzon 
Ort Mills eee et rata ce 31 .Cavite.... Corregidor 
Fort San Pedro (Iloilo)....... 403 
Fort William McKinley...... 6 
Bort, Wints5 252 eee kitie cee 69 
Ludlow Barracks (Parang).. 842 
Manill Foss. crt tebitiise sentence 

Cuartel de Espafia ...... .... 


Cuartel de Infanteria.... 
Department Hospital. ... 


* Fort Santiago....... 

Medical Supply Depot. . 

Manila Ordnance Depot . bey 
Pettit Barracks (Zamb)...... 690 
Regan Barracks (Daraga).... 423 
Lientsin, (Chiria x2 Pet. okies ste 2065 


Warwick Barracks (Cebu).... 450 


THE POPE OF ROME 
(Giacomo om Chiesa), 


The present Pope, Benedict XV. 

was born at Genoa, Italy, November 21, 1854. He became 
Archbishop of Bologna December 18, 1907; Cardinal, May Bes 
1914; was elected Supreme Pontiff, or Pope, to succeed Pius X 


September 3, 1914, and was crowned September 6, 1914. There 


Seattle, Wash., dist..11 m.; tel. stn. (via Seattle) at post; 
Government boat to post: 

Warren, Ft., Mass. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. same; R. R. and 
tel. stn. Boston, Mass.; steamer from Boston, dist. 7 m 

Washington Barracks, D. C. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. “and R. 
R. stn. Washington, D. C.; tel. stn. at post. 

Washington, Ft., Md. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. and tel. stn. 
same; steamboat from Washington, D. C., dist. 13 m. 

Watertown Arsenal, Mass.—P. O. and’ tel. stn. Watertown, 
Mass.; R. R. stn. Faneuil, Mass., dist. 1 m.; electric street cars 
from Boston, Mass., dist. 6 m. 

Watervliet Arsenal, er Y.—P. O. and tel. stn. (telephone to 
post) Watervliet, N. Y.; R. R. stn. Troy, N. Y., dist. 1 m.; 
electric street cars to ‘as NAYS 

Wayne, Ft., Mich. (Central Dept.)—P. O. Detroit, Mich., 
tel. stn. at posts ay pie from Detroit, sae 4m. 

West i Demian Y. (U.S. Mil. Acad.)—P. O., tel. and R. R. 
stn. sa 

Wetherill, Ft., R.I. (subpost of Ft. Adams) (Eastern Dept.)— 
ngs oO. oad tel. stn. Jamestown, R.1.; R. R. stn. Newport, R. I., 

ist. 

Whinpie Barracks, Ariz. outer Derr: yep: O. same; tel. 
and R. R. stn. Prescott, Ariz., dist. i 

Whitman, Ft., Wash. (subpost of et. ao (Western 
Dept.)—P. O. La Conner, Wash.; tel. and R. R. stn. Mount 
Vernon, Wash., dist. 12 m. 

Wm. H. Seward, Ft., Alaska (Western Dept. —P. O. and tel. 
stn. Haines, Alaska. 

Williams, Ft., Me. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. wale Cottage, 
Me.; tel. and R. ’R. stn. Portland, Me., dist. 

Winfield Scott, Ft., Cal. (Western Dept. sales "0. and tel. stn. 
same; R. R. stn., San Francisco, Cal., dist. 7 m. 

Wood, Fey N.Y. (Eastern Dept.)—P. O. pad Re R. stn. New 
York, N.Y , dist. 3 m.; tel. stn. at post. 

Worden, Ft., Wash. (Western Dept.)—Tel. stn. same; P. O. 
Port Townsend, Wash.; R. R. stn. Seattle, Wash., dist. 51 m.; 
Government boat to post. 

Yellowstone, Ft., Wyo.—P. O. Yellowstone Park, Wyo.: tel. 
stn. eect Hot eto Wyo.; R. R. stn. Gardiner, Mont., 
on N. P.R. R., dist. 5 

Yuma, Ariz. ie ters: Dept.). 


have been 257 Popes, of whom 105 were Roman, 100 Italian 
other than Roman, 52 Transalpine, or (with the exception of 
Sardinia or Sicily) Transmarine. adrian IV was the only 
English Pope (1154-1159). 


CELEBRATED EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES | 


Country University Founded 
Austria...... os WIC E © Woy) teen leeterabentes fee aes 1365 
Belgium SLouvainerd cece neue ee 1426 
Bohemia Prague: G2 e coit asec: 1348 
Denmark Copeniagen’ 2xcinas cna oe 1476 
England Cambridge te oi jane eee 1257 
@ RLOEG (sis ipiarpastaern Canin eters 1262 
Brance)(Paris) dnsyeven see 792 

VOUS 6) Toei ale viclsr aici slotviemiots 830 

Rheims 3.3.5.5 keer iene ele ble 1145 

erarbterelave Orleans: Stnivoweutih sites ee LsOS 

nb roaian Anjouls 4 oitiadsisio saws ve eee OD. 
Peboeioten Heidelberg ..400: wisiteu/ee ee cso 

is tedeia sberstah ete eiane ADZIZ IN. cue vi drei Qals Vetoes cote ESOS) 

Bases Pa Wa SCT ORAS. cfoemic aio QelveRitmire eee 

Be Baa eine VCRs iclhsycn ee ERG 

aise oie bleisye Moaine tee ‘Utrecht .(iivicp kn cae Ood 

atonal at ieiwloe atemieverete Dublin 3:4 /.; scasae ener ened ook 

i Sed aletargiele onVed aie aieterete Bologhad 2 Wiitustaete cect ne tllou 

UDG Oe cactarecte natant Padua cc). eee et aeene Leas 
siaiclah's are ioaaieuaiaaa rereetote Romes4 ais gully contre ae lees 

srele p erarcietsisleeefent CRACOW siiismrsaate Meee seee eh 100 

idle erate TeU ee aetls ie Coimbra of )s02 vette see eam lan) 

at chaise ee wfolahetote Galore St. Andrew’s........ ae clnaae 1411 

a Qe. oal oletSeaieveplele 3 as GLASROW siciie ty ear ea «Pea oe 1450 
El) b starsat ara tetstee berdeensnstukiratcen sete 1494 

Salis Antelnfe lave iets te ae Banbirse hen weanecnel soe 
Spain satel ewer viv(soie COPCOVAl: Sutin atagiis ts ee a 968 
ek: SII Nall. Slits bonkat as cae SAO) 
Switzerland.” atin) « sips AENCVAC ale ele utitheteen cee 1368. 
ahenthPetwta slaty hs Gs beens Ruse MER 


_ dollars per month; two and a hal 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD 


State Headquarters Officers Men 
Alabama Montgomery... ... 146 2,615 
FIZODGS, «2. 5 0)s edie vo CODEN ie ue ieee 53 742 
Arkansas.......... Little Rock....... 105 1,547 
Galiférata 3 0c. Sacramento.,..... 249 3,440 
Colorado.......... Denveriateee cnn. 119 1,637 
Connecticut’....... Harttordy <4 sunt 195 2,772 
Delaware.......... Wilmington....... 40 450 
Washington....... 129 1,847 

St. Augustine. > 95 1,320 

Atlanta...... PATE elo 

Honolulu 61 905 

Boise... . 3". ariere 58 946 

Springfield........ 522 5,550 

Indianapolis. ..... 132 2,077 

Des Moines....... 211 3,092 

Topeka csc .ewe 123 1,812 

Kentucky.) 005... Hranktortsc. 0.0 | 168 2,329 
Louisiana.......... Baton Rouge...... 68 1,044 
WEamMEes ss bccn Aueustasis sc ci. 101 1,288 
Maryland: ..\. 0)... Annapolis,....... 156 1,917 
Massachusetts... ... Boston! sss vtes Jes 426 5,653 
ReMicans see iiiy BUSING EE ese'e ovine 188 2,773 
innesota......... fe al tha Cee, Ne cry 227 3,280 
Mississippi. ....... Jatkton s.csh2e 78 1,127 
Missouri.......... Meee City. a5 227 3,872 
MMontana.\ asccaec elena, apeaiacisnse 45 663 
Nebraska.......... COM. ones 119 1,474 
INE Vay Me connie otc emer latter ne HEE apa kindle [oleae 
New Hampshire....] Concord.......... 91 1,323 
New Jersey........ FENLONs aitnisis ae < 296 4,176 


* No Organized Militia (mustered out May 20, 1906) 


State Headquarters Officers Men 

New Mexico....:.. Santa Fe......... 60 5 
New York. aa Albany siai jab... 1,002 15 07 
North Carolina.....| Raleigh..,........ 211 2,809 
North Dakota... .. Bismarck......... 56 676 
fIHlowss visi yee Columbus..,..... 487 5,309 
Oklahoma......... Oklahoma City.... 69 1,026 
Oregon.... Aree meee Portland. 03. 2... 104 1,622 
Pennsylvania...... Harrisburg........ 762 10,266 
Rhode Island...... Providence....... 90 1,316 
South Carolina.....| Columbia......... 136 1,589 
South Dakota...... Watertown....... 67 975 
Tennessee......... Nashville......... 107 1,639 
CLEXAS oa es tors it WAUSLIN Ge totete we 145 2,091 
Wtahisenenicmees s Salt Lake City.... 32 566 
Vermont’, . (3.44.4. St, Albansve.....< 73 730 
Virginia... ..56..5% ichmond........ 200 2,703 
Washington, Rates Seattle meant eats 86 1,234 
West Virginia...... Charleston,....... 117 1,607 
Wisconsin......... ALISON saya Nets 196 3,095 
Wyoming..... Cheyenne, ;.. 1)... « 34 598 
Lotal cay sete rel ae roe ae eee 8,705 120,693 


NT 


, In time of peace the National Guard can be used only for 
intra-State purposes, such as suppression of strikes or breaches 
of the peace, unless in the very improbable event that it is 
called upon by the President to serve in quelling disorder in 
some State. The proposed reorganization of the army suggests 
a stronger federal control over the State militias. 


THE PENSION LAW 


On May 11th, 1912, a pension act was approved which 
carried an increase the first year of $21,185,227 and an average 
of $20,000,000 annually for the five years that followed. The 
old pension law for the last fiscal year carried $152,000,000. 
The present pension law, somewhat abbreviated, is as follows: 


THE LAW 


That any person who served ninety days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the late Civil 
War, who has been honorably discharged therefrom, and who 
has reached the age of sixty-two years or over, shall be placed 
upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as 
follows: In case such person has reached the age of sixty-two 
years and served ninety days, thirteen dollars per month; six 
months, thirteen dollars and fifty cents per month; one year, 
fourteen dollars per month; one and a half years, fourteen dol- 
fifteen dollars per 


e 


lars and fifty cents per month; two yea 
month; two and a half years, fifteen dollars and fifty cents per 
month; three years or over, sixteen dollars per month. In case 


such person has reached the age of sixty-six years and served 
ninety Saye: fifteen dollars per month; six months, fifteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents per month; one year, sixteen dollars per 
month; one and a half years, sixteen dollars and fifty cents per 
month; two years, seventeen dollars per month; two and a ha 
years, eighteen do per month; three years or over, nineteen 
dollars per month. In case such person has reached the age of 
seventy years and served ninety days, eighteen dollars per 
month; six months, nineteen dollars per month; one year, 
twenty dollars per month; one and a half years, twenty-one 
dollars and fifty cents per month; two years, twenty-three 
if years, twenty-four dollars 

month; three years or over, twenty-five dollars per month. 
case such person has reached the age of seventy-five years 
and served ninety days, twenty-one dollars per month; six 
months, twenty-two dollars and fifty cents per month; one- 
year, twenty-four dollars per month; one and a half years, 
twenty-seven dollars per month; two years or over, thirty 
dollars per month. That any person who served in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the Civil War and 
received an honorable discharge, and who was wounded ia 
battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for manual labor by 
reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes incurred in! 
line of duty resulting in his disability is now unable to perform 


J 


manual labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this 
Act, to wit, thirty dollars per month, without regard to length 
of service or age. : 

‘That any person who has served sixty days or more in the 
military or naval service of the United States in the War with 
Mexico and has been honorably discharged therefrom, shall 
be entitled to receive a pension of thirty dollars per month. 

Il of the aforesaid pensions shall commence from the date 
of filing of the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the 
passage and approval of this Act: Provided, That pensioners 
who are sixty-two years of age or over, and who are now re- 
ceiving pensions under existing laws, or whose claims are pend- 
ing in the Bureau; of Pensions, may, by application to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may prescribe, 
receive the benefits of this Act; and nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from 
prosecuting his claim and receiving a pension under any other 
general or epecial Act: Provided, That no person shall receive a 
pension under any other law at the same time or for the same 
period that he is ae pension under the provisions of 
this Act: Provided further, That no person who is now receiving 
or shall hereafter receive a greater pension, under any other 
general or special law, than he would be entitled to receive under 


lf the provisions herein shall be pensionable under this Act. 


Src. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in. 
applications filed hereunder. i 

Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other 
person shall be entitled to receive any compensation for ser- 
vices rendered in presenting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, 
or securing any pension, under this Act, except in applications | 
for original pension by persons who have not heretofore re- 
ceived a pension. ee 4 

Sec. 4. That the benefits of this Act shall include any person 
who served during the late Civil War, or in the War with Mex- 
ico, and who is now or may hereafter become entitled to pension 
under the Acts of June twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
ninety, February fifteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, 
and the joint resolutions of July first, nineteen hundred andtwo, 
and June twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and six, or the Acts 
of January twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, 
March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and February 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 

SEc, 5, (omitted; relates to records), 
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THE PENSION ROLL 
(June 30, 1915) 


State Number Amount 
UNITED STATES Dollars 

2,949 652,706.23 

73 16,243.82 

817 180,791.61 

VArkanSaseniepeont wale Risleoieid/ejaiaratars 8,040 1,779,647 .63 
Galiformia- coi meses dels cee 26,441 5,852,416.37 
Goloradd Wiens ccteincinis csi 7,347 1,626,280.65 
Connecticut ay. von oss aye stages ern leis 9,132 2,021,195 .34 
WGA WATS Sohn irene ae Cie a eiseias ee 2,374 525,498.13 
District of Columbia............ 8,203 1,815,721 .57 
AOTICD), cairies Ges Wchiwie'6 aS 0.0 aie i 4,642 1,027,368 .89 
Georgiattn cle cismck ape sitce Gr ote 2,734 605,240.52 
BOAO Me cioressvectere cree Sines pide ie . 2,049 453,561.21 
TUINOIS. seth esr sets cee talons 51,542 11,409,082 .92 
Wndigha ts ates welerae so enie oe 45,613 10,096,919.78 
welts io eta lisw.s cin beaic ate ise tistn ete 25,39 5,621,416.89 
KANSAS ister isle weer tn ie ere sro aieietels 29,562 6,543,877 .69 
MCONCWCk Vi. joie etotelp avers wrareverkioro seta yojor 19,491 4,313,894 .54 
Moilistana te sates et ur cldietetec sien 4,902 1,085,593 .49 
BING sf cise ee aa «sre Fis tet Se aeNS 13,018 2,881,484 .94 
Marylanders siescisys oe ste eere o.s\sjere pet 55 2,513,362 .00 
MassachusettsS........c00deeee8 31,143 6,893,418.56 
AVEICHigsatiy Sohal sisiswistersstaiets oe (6) rete 31,302 6,928,648 .67 
Minnesota 11,596 2,566,734.55 
Mississippi 3,66 810,081.42 
issouri 7,975 ,940.97 
Montana 477,610.51 
Nebraska 2,902 ,369.85 
Nevada 80,586.22 
New Hampshire 1,325,453 .54 
New 4,164,685 .43 
New 383,101.01 
‘New York 13,791,017 .65 
INotthi Carolinas): 0s, <7 o/e1s o1es/al0 10> 3,315 733,714.37 
NortheDalkcota tina's tniet ticle oveie se 2675 592,161.08 
(itis Ge beca seats aounmodcn 70,768 15,666,677 .11 
Ollahomaier cies cpp eee te seers - | 10,404 2,302,825 .21 
Oregonsteee clatter sans eioe ae 7,119 1,575,650.56 
Penns¥ivania a0o20 sce nites + aa 69,011 15,275,745 .00 
Rhode sland 45: #.%. cieleasosss sees 4,092 905,645.72 
South Caroling ists aie etnscla oid vies) ofers 1,547 342,385.98 
South) Dakotavcrn.a. fess teecine os 4,922 1,089,390.75 
FRENNESSEOS. Fro cite Minas aie avels oleae 15,477 3,425,758 .39 
Yeo Aine Moet ct renee setter ~ 4,670 1,697,584 .69 
(Uitalbayeiearteevins rates aie ese, diel oraye afew 937 207,372.41 
Mermontis SNe teratents seine Stee 5,970 1,321,445 .32 
Virginia citeeia aaa ness is gelelornis 7,950 1,759,606.55 
‘Washington saed.seis 3000s are! « 9075 2,008,748 .78 
West Virginia.............-s00e 9,693 2145,450.02 
SWASCOMBIN fey te. <1 18 <iie stele cloletsie 18,053 3,995,768 81 
NWS onalig Se reesie ace R An ee ah, a - 7166 169,610.80 
743,327 164,537 ,494.15 

1 240.00 

2 504.00 

69 15,189.03 

Philippines 55 12,235.60 
Porto! Rico Soe. 62 303i arsenals 5 33 7,383.17 
Totals:-e% BGA se actsiet awaiee 159 35,311.80 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES..... 4,660 945,220.19 

Grande Lotal 225 uc.< ks alante . 748,147 165,518,266.14 

Total Pensions Paid 


The amounts that have been paid for pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, their widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent relatives on account of military and naval service in the 
several wars and in the regular service since the foundation of 
the Government to June 30, 1915, are as follows: 


War of the Revolution (estimate).......... $70,000,000 .00 
War of 1812 (service pension)............. 45,972,895 .76 
Indian wars (service pension)......-...--+. 13,315,227 .19 
War with Mexico (service pension)......... 49,618,948.68 
Civil Wards snkisesis on asaleaea ee meee Teatas 4,614,643 ,267 .43 
War with Spain and insurrection in Philippine 
Tslends. 4 Siahoeiehe tenes ole eisidl olamcete oP sa 49,944,441 .84 
Regular establishment........-.+--++eeeers 35,472,408.77 
Unclassified s 526 eel tists xe ore b ciorstenne beds ape 16,508,447 .41 
Total disbursements for pensions...... 4,895,475,637 .08 


There are now no pensioners on account of the Revolutionary 
War on the roll.. Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmeter, who was pensioned 
by a special act of Congress as the daughter of Jonathan Wooley, 
who served in a New Hampshire company, died at Brookfield, 
N. Y., April 25, 1911, aged 90 years. The last widow pensiones 
of that war was Esther S. Damon of Plymouth Union, Vt., 
who died Nov. 11, 1906, aged 92 years. The last survivor of the 
Revolution was Daniel F. Bakeman, who died at Freedom, 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., April 5, 1869, aged 109 years 6 
months and 8 days. 


United States Pensioners Since 1870 


Disburse- 
ments 

29,351,488 
28,518,792 
29,752,746 
26,982,063 
30,206,778 
29,270,404 
27,936,209 
28,182,821 
26,786,009 
33,664,428 
56,689,229 
50,583,405 
on 54,315,102 
- 60,427,573 
- 57,912,387 
- 65,171,937 


Disburse- 
sioners ments 
1893. .866,012.. .$156,906,637 
‘ -.- 139,986,726 
139,812,294 
.- 138,220,704 
« 139,949,717 
. 144,651,879 
-» 138,355,052 
i 1s. 138,462,130 
..997,735... 138,531,483 
1902..999,446... 137,504,267 
1903. .996,545... 137,659,653 
1904. .994,762... 141,093,571 
1905. .998,441... 141,142,861 
1906. .985,971.. 139,000,288 
1907. .967,371... 138,155,412 
1908. .951,687... 153,093,086 
1909. .946,194... 161,973,703 
1910. .921,083... 159,974,056 
1911..892,098.. 157,325,160 - 
1912. .860,294... 152,986,433 
1913. .820,272... 174,171,660 
1914. .785,239... 172,417,546 
1915. .748,147... 166,518,266 


sloners 
1870. .198,686. ..$ 
1871. 207,495... 
1872. .232,229... 
1873. .238,411... 
1874. .236,241... 
1875. .234,821... 
1876. .232,137... 
1877. .232,104... 
1878. .223,998. .. 
1879. .242,755... 
1880..250,802... 
1881. .268,830. .. 
1882. .285,697.. 
1883, .303,658. . 
1884. .322,756.. 
1885. .345,125.. 
1886. .365,783.. 
1887. 406,007. . 
1888, .452,557... 
1889. .489,725... 
1890. .537,944... 106,093,850 
1891. .676,160... 117,312,690 
1892. 876,068... 139,394,147 


. 


64,091,142 
73,152,997 
78,950,501 
88,842,720 


TROOPS IN THE UNITED STATES WARS 


: Wars Years Troops * 
Revolution. 32. .c0. S504 6 We cs Solan Ct TeS 309,791 
Northwest Indians. 0/1)... «mater 1790-1795 8,983 
With France (naval)................ 1798-1800 4,593 
With Tripoli (naval). ............... 1801-1805 3,330 
Warof 1812... ep neem ose 1812-1815 576,622 
Creek Indians 3 40520 Race eran 1813-1814 13,781 
Seminole Indians............... «+. 1817-1818 6,911 
Black Hawk Indians........ ae senierd 1831-1832 6,465 
Creeki Indians 7c oe aed eee cle 1836-1837 13,418 
Cherokee troubles................. 1836-1837 6,465 
FPlorida Indians S223 7e9.. 200 nis 1835-1843 41,122 
Aroostook troubles........ . 1838-1839 ies 
(Mexican >... Wanita eG . 1846-1848 112,230 
Apache, Navajo and Utah........... 1849-1855 2,561 
Oregon and Washington Indians...... 1851-1856 7,229 
Plorida Indian Ware 0.9) ovo. sie, . 1855-1858 2,678 
Civil War........ Berane seeeeeees - 1861-1865 2,778,304 
Spanish War...... botarttorc bbe tari 1898 12,523 
Philippine Insurrection............ . .1899-1902 140,038 


* Includes navy. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


GENERAL BOARD OF THE NAVY 


Admiral of the Navy George Dewey, President. 

Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight, President Naval War College. 

Rear Admiral Charles J. Badger (retired). 

Rear Admiral F. F. Fletcher. 

Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Captain James H. Oliver, Director of Naval Intelligence. 

Captain Harry S. Knapp. 

Captain Spencer S. Wood. 

Captain Charles F. Hughes. 

Captain W. B. Fletcher. 

Commander H. J. Ziegemeier, Secretary. 

Major General Comndt. G. Barnett, Commandant of Marine 
‘orps. - 


SECRETARY’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


F. D. Roosevelt, Asst. Secy. of the Navy. 
Rear Adm. W. S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations. 
Engr. in Chf. R. S. Griffin, Chief of Bureau of Steam Engineer- 


ing. 
Rear Adm. J. Strauss, Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 

Rear Adm. L. C. Paimer, Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 
Surg. Genl. W. C. Braisted, Chief of Bureau of Medicine and 


- Surgery. 

Paym. Genl. S. McGowan, Chief of Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Chf. Constr. D. W. Taylor, Chief of Bureau of Construction 
and Repair. 

Civ. Engr. F. R. Harris, Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Maj. Genl. Comdt. G. Barnett, Comdt. of Marine Corps. 

Capt. R. McLean, Judge Advocate General. 


NAVAL STATIONS AND COMMANDANTS 


Boston, Mass............. Captain William R. Rush. 

Cavite, Philippines. ....... Captain Benjamin Tappan. 
Charlestony5s Cy oc. cass <c Captain B. C. Bryan. 

(OUT etek en SLIe Dnineniinte Captain R. C. Smith, 

Governor of Island. 

Guantanamo, Cuba....... Commander D. W. Knox. 

EPs ypalt A eeavscs, stare va sisle eae Captain G. R. Clark. 

Key West, Flac. 5.006.000 Commander W. J. Terhune. 

Mare Island, Cal.......... Captain Frank M. Bennett. 


Narragansett Bay, R. I. ...Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight. 


New: ViOrkh, Sate vet daleis diel Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher. 
New Orleans, La.......... Captain Marbury Johnston. 
NOtiOlk:: Vea wotol ceca ens Rear Admiral W. McLean. 
Olongapo, Philippines ..... Captain Benjamin Tappan. 
Pensacola, Fla., Aeronautic ‘ ‘ 
Stations js viteees-asi= «si Lt. Commander H. C. Mustin. 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... Captain R. L. Russell. 
Portsmouth, N. H......... Captain W. L. Howard. 
Puget Sound, Wash....... Captain R. E. Coontz. 
‘Patinla,jsamoas .. 4...0..436 Commander John M. Poyer, 
Governor of Samoa, 
Washington, D.C.......... Rear Admiral J. H. Glennon. 


FLEETS AND THEIR COMMANDERS 
Atlantic Fleet 
Admiral Se aes Commander in Chief.* 
- ap). 
VERS Sage en! Battleship Force 


nec Five.—Minnesota (Flagship), Michigan, South 
lina, Vermont. 
ae SonaNew York (Flagship), Delaware, Oklahoma, 


Texas. 
Division Seven.—Florida (Flagship) North Dakota, Utah. 


Division Eight——Arkansas (Flagship), Arizona, Nevada, 


Pennsylvania. 
iiieatrtyets and Submarine Flotilla. 


% Cruiser Force 
Admiral William B. Caperton, Commander. 
fy ana (Flagship), Des Motnes, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Salem. Gunboats and Transports. 
Atlantic Reserve Fleet 


r Admiral James M. Helm, Commander. ~_ ; 
Per aman Chester, Chicago, Connecticut, Georgia, 


Illinois, Kansas, Kearsarge, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, 


Wisconsin. 
Pacific Fleet 
Admiral W. B. Caperton, Commander in Chief.* 
San Diego (Flagship), Albany, Chattanooga, Cleveland, 
Denver, Raleigh. 
Gunboats, Torpedo and Submarine Flotillas. 


Pacific Reserve Fleet 
Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam, Commander. 
Colorado (Flagship). Maryland, New Orleans, Oregon, Pitts- 
burgh, Saratoga, South Dakota, West Virginia. 
Asiatic Fleet 
Admiral A. G. Winterhalter, Commander in Chief.* 
First Division.—Brooklyn (Flagship). 
Cincinnati, Galveston. 
Gunboats, Torpedo and Submarine Flotillas. 
Unassigned 
Idaho (fitting out), Marblehead (in reserve), Mississippi 
(fitting out), Montgomery (in reserve), New Mexico (fitting 
out), Tacoma (in reserve). 
Gunboats, Monitors, Transports, Supply Ships and Yachts. 
* According to act of March 4, 1915 a Rear Admiral holds the 
rank of Admiral while serving as Commander in Chief, and 
holds the rank of Vice Admiral while serving as second in 
command. 


RELATIVE RANK IN ARMY AND NAVY 


Generals rank with Admirals. 
Lieutenant-Generals rank with Vice-Admirals. 
Major-Generals rank with Rear-Admirals. 
Brigadier-Generals rank with Commodores. 
Colonels rank with Captains. 
Lieutenant-Colonels rank with Commanders, 
Majors rank with Lieutenant-Commanders. 
Captains rank with Lieutenants. 

First Lieutenants rank with Lieutenants Junior Grade. 
Second Lieutenants rank with Ensigns. 
Cadets rank with Midshipmen. 


NAVY ENROLLMENT Enlisted 
cers Men 
INGIV Vai Pai rosacedea tet esvaraptiare o cienaitarenrce aeoke oceans Pe Pee it | 
Marine Corps wees 9,968 
NAVAL MILITIA 1916 
Enlisted Enlisted 
STATE Officers Men STATE Officers Men 
California’... s-<s > 64..785 Missouri........ 18.. 220 
Connecticut........ 19..306 New Jersey. . + 30K. 430 
Dist. of Columbia... 12..211 New York....... 90..1,341 
Florida. . . 11.. 78 North Carolina... 49.. 333 
Georgia. Seta #e Ohio ater eeswes 20.. 258 
Tilinois. . > 412.582 "Oregon.4. ..06 ten 168 
Indiana. . = * Pennsylvania .... 15.. 161 
Louisiana . 28..285 Rhode Island .... 14.. 189 
Maine.... . 11..154 South Carolina... 15.. 207 
Maryland..... . 18 184 Washington...... 20.. 310 
Massachusetts . ‘ =e ‘ Wisconsin....... 9... 484 
Michigan.... Aeon IR ee a 
Minnesota Oca 23th Totaliivas.0e15 606. .7,706 
* Disbanded. 
GREATEST WARSHIP IN 1812 AND 1916 COMPARED 
pense axons 
Length in feet....... Be ee MAA COPD eOrO vy oes 
Dicincanest tas, detec 2 2005 1,400 
Speed—knots............ Le rane apeahonoporaocior wee ho 
22-32-pounders 12 14-inch rifle 
Main battery........ ’. 4 32-24-pounders. .22 5-inch rapid fire 
ae 1-18-pounder.. guns 
Weight of a single broadside, 
in poun ae 3 Leica walk GSA OSs. Sia Sec ae sinlewteeeun 10,000 
Annual cost of upkeep $193,220..... $700,000 


Weight of projectile........... 32 Ibs... -. 0 Ibs. 
Weight of powder charge ’...... 5 lbs... 450 lbs. 
Penetration, 18 ins. wood at 1,000 yds. 15 ins. steel at 10,000 yds. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY 199 
LISTS OF VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN COMMISSION IN ORDINAB Y—Con’d 
; Contract 
Displace- Speed Horse ¥ Torpedo price hull In com- 
ment Length Knots Power Batteries (Guns) Tubes & machinery Launched mission 
Torpedo Boats 
Bagley...... ATS ASTM ON ceo9 1 5.t 3,9204,53) Lepde. Rabin 2.3 ited pe Geren 161,000. .Sept..25/00. .Oct. 18/01 
ead. Lon 
Bailey 2 23-s2% 280..205’ 0’,.30.20. + 5,000..4 6-pdr. R. F. 2 See cnites Deeeiee 210,000,.Dec. 5/99..June 10/01 
ead. 
Barney ..... 175..157’ 0”. .29.04. + 3,920..3 1-pdr. R. F. 3 pl tes eee 161,000. .July 28/00..Oct. 21/01 
ea, ong. 
Biddle...... 175..157’ 0”..28.57. ¢3,910..3 1-pdr. R. F. 3 eee Bi toreiets 161,000..May 18/01. .Oct. 26/01 
ead. Lon 
Blakely. .... 196.175’ 1”. .25.58.. 3,000. .3 1-pdr: R. F. 3 ee: a argete 159,400. . Nov. 22/00. .Dec. 27/04 
ead. Long. 
Dahigren.... 146..147’ 0”..30.00.. 4,200..41-pdr.R. F. 2 es thee ade ace 194,000,.May 29/99. .June 16/00 
ea ong. 
De Long: ... -196..175’ 1”. .29.52. ¢3,000..3 1-pdr. R. F. 3 Seether mae iees 159,400, .Nov. 23/00. .Oct. 27/02 
ea ng. 
Dupont..... 165..175’ 0’. .28.58. + 3,000..4 1-pdr.R. F. 3 ae Wie Ror raat 144,000. .Mar. 30/97. .Sept. 23/97 
ead. Long. 
Goldsborough 250..198’ 0”..27.40.. 5,850..46-pdr.R.F. 2 po ets gests 214,500. .July 29/99.. April 9/08 
ead. Long. 
Morris. ..... 10ae. 238" 345 24,008, 15750. 1S i-pdr. RUE.” 3 Pee Sere 85,000. .Apr. 13/98..May 11/98 
; ead. Long. 
Shubrick. .,. © 209. .175' 0”. .26.07.. 3,000..3.1-pdr. RF. 3 es Seats 129,750. .Oct. 31/99. .Sept.21/05 
ead. Long. 
Thornton... 200..175’ 0”..24.88.. 3,000..3 1-pdr.R.F. 3 peg te BARING 129,750. .May 15/00..June 9/02 
ead. Long 
Tingey...... 165..175’ 0”. .24.94.. 3,000..3 1-pdr.R. F. 3 18” White- ...... 168,000. .Mar. 25/01..Jan. 7/04 
head. Long. 
¢ Estimated. Abbreviations: B. L. R.—Breech-loading rifle; R. F.—Rapid-fire gun; cal.—caliber; Subm.—submerged. 
OTHER VESSELS IN COMMISSION VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR AU- 
SUBMARINES.—39 ponte) Dis- Per cent. 
Gunpoars. —19, ranging in displacement from 190 to 1,486 ati of cones 
tons; 2 in reserve. 
Fue. Suirs.—19, ranging in displacement from 4,950 to ba oe (No. 40) gears nee Pee. ae : aot 
£9 260.tons, one in TERerVE Taal: (Nav 42) As on ek etnias 32,000, .....61.6 
ConverteD YACHTS.—5. Mississippi(NOn 41) ic crociaw a cucts cc ceteeewiete 2,000...... 47.4 
ae —47; Te in para. Ares: New MEXICO no ccs Bela anaanhneted 0OBS ye :the 0.0 
$ TO TORPEDO _ ' _, New Mexico.........-...+-. 
peas Surps.—11; used also as prison ships, or sailing Tenmessee............. es melehe ta seiner aie Sy 32,000...... 0.0 
hips for training purposes. ESTROYERS 
S SPECIAL TYPES.—8. IN Birico; omer adeer Sannopas suse serene: L075 ansnrs 84 
TRANSPORTS.—3. Davis NSS 
Rowan 7 aoe 
VESSELS OUT CF COMMISSION SNA S sees 
BATTLESHIPS ee settee me a 
Displacement Vessel Displacement Craven Be Os 
Se sae ghey Sone : ee .10,288 Massachusetts....... 10, pase : + 
OW fd saleia-s oie iia wate « 11,346 SEackion ie hye 
Cruisers, SECOND CLASS Manley: jauts tatiale ate aiid enon Seabee cates 13 
ye Ray RCN: 5,865 Minneapolis.......... 7,350 wuel ship, Cuyama.......c0ceccseseeeeceeeerecsesenes 69 
ye : Supply ahiB Bridge nade. vadeisee tenors ne 8,500 sJau..8 71 
Cauiser, Tarp CLAss Transport, Henderson.........-.--+-«+++% 10,000. 22305 66 
Boston Ww Siete weck re oe ojer'els 3,000 SUBMARINES s 
DESTROYER Per cent. er cent, 
a ra) of completion of completion 
Mayrant aueye Brelgieete-ee ata. e:o VESSEL July ip 1916 VESSEL July 1, 1916 
SUBMARINE 2 99. Renben & 60 se Oleiwns e 
edie aici aate'e eros Le ‘ 1.3 Ree oe 
TorrEeDo Boats 81.5 0-3. i 3 
Ie ee ny CIO 142 Rodgers.*...:......-- 87.5 O-4. aes 
reese. ee cade epee PSA SOMEES odes 2 wlewsteine ee nies te 
GuNEoATS 95.7 O-7. s 8.8 
Don Juan de Austria *. vl, 130 Princeton. . aoe Nae oo ea 
Isla de Luzon *.....++-. eS ho et ts 50° 0-10 "33 
Newport tf. eae eeee seaee 1,01 aldo 50.5 O-i1 1.2304 
i elaine: 59.5 ore ; ey 
rab Alavas. oucdeais Wlad eit ict sires catnare More eras i : zm i $3 
Be tea hice hospital ca, and converted yachts. Pepe Ntatecaemete he one: *"48'0 
* Loaned to Naval Militia. Rig ns there oh Se NODE TAY O@LG. a ohn ofciratneanal as & 
T School ship. 
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THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION LAW 


THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION LAW 


An act, passed by Congress, making appropriations for en- 
larging the naval service of the United States was approved by 
President Wilson on August 21, 1916. The appropriations, 
amounting to $315,826,843, are the largest in the history of the 
country. The law provides for a three year building programme 
of 157 vessels. Sixty-six of these vessels, to be begun as soon 
as practicable, shall be contracted for or construction shall be 
started by March 21, 1917. Following are the details of the 
programme: 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY 


Number Cost of each 
author- to be exclusive of 
Vessels ized for begun armor and P0 
3 years at once armament, 
not to 
exceed 


$11,500,000 
16,500,000 
5,000,000 


Battleships, first-class.......... 
Battle cruisers 25 <<... ee icec cele 
Scout cruisers. .... 


Torpedo-boat destroyers. 1,200,000 

Fleet submarines............-. 

Coast aD ee HamnAreae 700,000 
800 tons displacement........ 1,200,000 

Submarine (Neff system) 250,000 

Parelishapsen echiaas coe restie 1,500,000 

Repair Ships iacesicskeis pees ors 

(EYANSPOTtS!... Picea ole tose eee) 

Hospital shipsits...Sieretere(ewiiraes ¢ 2,350,000 

Destroyer tenders............. Di Reve atte mans isis 

Submarine “ (fleet)....... A Seeearen 2 Meee erent 

Ammunition ships....../....... Dee wets VAR te 2,350,000 

Gunbostssh, ote aun sant tay 2 ie Sem fd asinete 860,000 


The sum of $139,345,287 was authorized to be available 


Lathe expended, for the first year’s building programme as 
ollows: 

Construction and machinery.............-..0-. $ 59,000,194 
SubMaAriNes'. cose ay sis s ciciosve wis es rrayeee doles 8,217,000 
Submarine (Neff system). . 250,000 
Submarine torpedo boats... . §,282,593 
Armor and armament for ves 47,110,000 
Ammunition for vessels.......-....2eeeeeeeees 19,485,500 


DLE 6 Oe Soe oOnGCen IGG SOROIe aN booe) 5 $139,345 287 


* Two fleet submarines, previously authorized, are to be com- 
pleted at once. 
¢ Entire cost not to exceed $2,350,000. 


Other important appropriations for increasing the efficiency 
of the Navy are as follows: 

'AvIATION: For aviation, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy for procuring, constructing, and 
handling aircraft, including rigid dirigibles, and appurtenances, 
maintenance of aircraft stations and experimental work in 
development of aviation for naval purposes, $3,500,000. 

hase and manufacture of smokeless powder, $1,800,000. 
PROJECTILE PLANT: Toward the erection and equipment of a 
lant for the manufacture of projectiles, on a site to be selected 
y the President (to cost when completed not exceeding $1,411,- 

222), $705,611, to be available until expended. 

ARMOR PLANT: The Secretary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to provide, either by the erection or by purchase of a 
factory, or both, for the manufacture of armor for the vessels 
of the Navy; said factory or factories to have an annual capacity 
of not less than 20,000 tons of armor; to be located at a place 
or places approved by the General Board of the Navy, with 
especial reference to considerations of safety in time of war; 
and the sum of $11,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be imme- 
diately available. : 

The Secretary of the Navy shall keep accurate and itemized 
account of the cost per ton of the product of such factory or 
factories and report the same to Congress in his annual report. 

NEW BATTERIES FOR SHIPS OF THE Navy: For liners for eroded 
guns, to be available until June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, $100,000. 

_ BATTERIES FOR MERCHANT AUXILIARIES: For batteries for 
merchant auxiliaries (to cost not exceeding $3,300,000), to be 
available until expended, $1,650,000. 


AMMUNITION FOR SHIPS OF THE Navy: For procuring, produc- 
ing, preserving, and handling ammunition for issue to ships, 
$13,720,000, to be available until expended. 

TORPEDOES AND APPLIANCES: For the purchase and manu- 
facture of torpedoes and appliances, to be available until June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, $800,000. 

AIR COMPRESSORS FOR DESTROYERS: For the purchase and 
manufacture of air compressors and equipment for destroyers, 
$195,000. \ 

TORPEDO NETS FOR BATTLESHIPS: For the purchase and manu- 
facture of torpedo nets and equipment, $480,000. 

EXPERIMENTS: For experimental work in the development of 
armor-piercing and torpedo shell and other projectiles, fuses, 
wders, and high explosives, and for other experimental work 
in connection-with the development of ordnance material for 
the Navy, $100,000. f : E 

For actual expenses incurred by and in connection with the 
civilian Naval Consulting Board, $25,000. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND RESEARCH LABORATORY: For laboratory 
and research work on the subject of gun erosion, torpedo motive 
power, the gyroscope, submarine guns, protection against sub- 
marine, torpedo and mine attack, improvement in submarine 
attachments, improvement and development in submarine en- 
gines, storage batteries and propulsion, aeroplanes and aircraft, 
improvement in radio installations, and such other necessary 
work for the benefit of the Government service, including the 
construction, equipment, and operates of a laboratory and 
the employment of scientific civilian assistants, to be expended 
(limit of cost not to exceed $1,500,000), $1,000,000. —___ 

REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION AT NAVY YARDS AND STATIONS: 
For repairs and preservation at navy yards, coaling depots, 
coaling plants, and stations, $1,100,000. Total public works, 


$9,450,875. 

Bureau of Navigation.............. secesceces es 1,069,400 

Bureau of Maintenance............ eal’ -. 6,402,465 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery........ Jostoonea MLO RiZS 
NEW FEATURES OR CHANGES 


Granting Discharges 


‘Any person who may hereafter enlist in the Navy for the 
first time, shall, in time of peace, if he so elects, receive an 
honorable discharge therefrom, without cost to himself, during 
the month of June or December, respectively, following the com- 
pletion of one year’s service at sea, providing, however, that 
at the time, he is not under charges, or undergoing punishment 
or in debt to the Government. Discharges when so granted, 
shall not entitle the holder, in case of reenlistment, to the bene- 
fits of an honorable discharge granted upon completion of a 
full enlistment. 

The services of eras of the second, third, and fourth 
classes may be utilized in procuring the enlistment of recruits 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, and for each recruit ac- 
cepted for enlistment in the Navy or the Marine Corps, the _ 
postmaster procuring his enlistment shall receive the sum of $5. 


} Pay for Leave of Absence 

_Any civilian employee of the Navy Department who is a 
citizen of the United States and employed at any station outside: 
the continental limits of the United States may, after at least 
two years’ continuous, faithful, and satisfactory service abroad 
be granted accrued leave of absence, with pay, for each year of 
service, and if an employee should elect to postpone the taking 
of any or all of the leave to which he may be entitled in pur- 
suance hereof such leave may be allowed to accumulate for a 
pane of not exceeding four years, the rate of pay for accrued - 
leave to be the rate obtaining at the time the leave is granted. 


Commission for Establishing New Naval Stations 


The President is authorized to appoint a commission of five ~ 
officers of the Navy not below the rank of commander to in- 
vestigate and report to Congress as soon as practicable, as to 
the necessity, desirability, and advisability of establishing an 
additional navy yard or naval station, on the Atlantic coast 
south of Cape Hatteras or on or near the United States coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico or in the Caribbean Sea and on the Pacific 
coast of the United States. If such navy yards or naval stations — 
be recommended, said report shall designate the most suitable 
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sites and the estimated costs thereof, together with a detailed 
statement of the reasons for such designation and the nature 
and scope of the activities for naval purposes of such yards or 
stations. The commission shall take into consideration all 
strategical and other military considerations as well as all in- 
dustrial elements necessary for the economical and successful 
operation of such yards or stations, including local conditions 
as to labor and material. Said report shall also contain an 
estimated cost of the necessary buildings, shops, piers, sea walls, 
and equipment of said yards or stations together with the esti- 
mated annual cost of maintenance thereof. 

This commission shall also investigate and report as to the 
advisability of establishing submarine and aviation bases on 
the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts and other 
Possessions of the United States, and as to the cost and location 
thereof; also of abolishing any existing navy yard or naval 
station, and if such action is recommended, to report fully the 
reasons therefor and the advantages to be obtained thereby. 


Naval Academy Appointments 


Hereafter in addition to the appointment of midshipmen to 
the United States Naval Academy, as now prescribed by law, 
the President is allowed fifteen appointments annually instead 
of ten as now prescribed by law, and the Secretary of the Navy 
is allowed twenty-five, instead of fifteen. The latter shall be 
appointed from the enlisted men of the Navy who are citizens 
of the United States, and not more than twenty years of age 
on the date of entrance to the Naval Academy, who shall have 
served not less than one year as enlisted men on the date of 
entrance; and who have passed the mental and physical exam- 
inations required by law. The Secretary of the Navy is also 

authorized to permit, not exceeding four Filipinos, to be desig- 
nated by the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, to 
receive instruction at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. These 
Filipinos shall receive the same pay and shall be subject to the 
same rules as the American midshipmen, but they shall not be 
entitled to appointment to any commissioned office in the 
United States Navy by reason of their graduation from the 
Naval Academy. 


Commissioned Personnel 


Hereafter the total number of commissioned officers of the 
active list, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, shall be 
distributed in the proportion of one of the grade of rear admiral 
to four in the grade of captain, to seven in the grade of com- 
mander, to fourteen in the grade of lieutenant commander, to 
thirty-two and one-half in the grade of lieutenant, to forty-one 
and one-half in the grades of lieutenant (junior pec and 
ensign, inclusive. Lieutenants (junior grade) shall have had 
not less than three years’ service in that grade before being 
eligible for promotion to the grade of lieutenant. 


* 


Warrant Officers 


Hereafter chief boatswains, chief gunners, chief machinists, 
chief carpenters, chief sail makers, chief pharmacists, and chief 
pay clerks, on the active list with creditable records, tel 
after six years from date of commission, receive the pay an 
allowances that are allowed a lieutenant (junior grade), United 
States Navy, and after twelve years, that of a lieutenant. 
Warrant officers shall be allowed such leave of absence, with 
full pay, as is allowed other officers of the United States Navy. 


: Promotion and Retirement 


All promotions to the grades of commander, captain, and 
rear amival of the line of the Navy, shall be by selection only 
from the next lower respective grade upon the recommendation 
of a board of naval officers. : : 
_ This board shal! consist of nine rear admirals on the active 
list of the line of the Navy not restricted by law to the per- 
formance . ac duty only, and shall be appointed by the 
t of the Navy. : 
ce ane after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, no 
captain, commander, or lieutenant commander shall be pro- 
moted unless he has had not less than two years’ actual sea 
service on seagoing ships in the grade in which serving or who 
is more than fifty-six, fifty, or forty-five years of age, respec- 
tively. The qualification of sea service shall not apply to offi- 
cers restricted to the performance of engineering duty only. 
Captains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders who be- 
come ineligible for promotion on account of age shall be retired 
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on a percentage of pay equal to two and one-half per cent. of 
their shore-duty pay for each year of service. The total retired 
pay shall not exceed seventy-five per cent. of the shore-duty pay 
they were entitled to receive while on the active list. Hereafter 
the age for retirement of all officers of the Navy shall be sixty- 
four years instead of sixty-two years as now rescribed by law 
except as stated before. All commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Navy shall receive the same pay and allowances ac- 
cording to rank and length of service. 


Naval Flying Corps 


The Naval Flying Corps shall be composed of one hundred 
and fifty officers and three hundred and fifty enlisted men, 
commissioned, and distributed in the various grades of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

Officers commissioned for aeronautic duty only shall be 
eligible for advancement to the higher grades, not above captain 
in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps, without restriction 
as to sea duty. Such officer must serve at least three years in 
any grade before being eligible to promotion to the next higher 
grade. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to appoint 
annually for a period of four years, from enlisted men of the 
naval service, or from citizens in civil life, not to exceed thirty 
student flyers for instruction and training in aeronautics who 
shall receive the same pay and allowances as midshipmen at 
the Naval Academy. Persons so appointed must be not less 
than seventeen or more than twenty-one years of age, and 
shall have qualified by examination prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Navy. In the event of the death of an officer or enlisted 
man or student flyer of the Naval Flying Corps from wounds or 
disease, the result of an aviation accident, received while en- 
gaged in actual flying in or in handling aircraft, the gratuity 
to be paid shall be an amount equal to one year’s pay, and the 
amount of pension allowed shall be double that given if injured 
or killed while not on aviation duty. 


NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 


A Naval Reserve Force is established, under the Department 
of the Navy, to consist of six classes, designated as follows: 

First. The Fleet Naval Reserve. 

Second. The Naval Reserve. 

Third. The Naval Auxiliary Reserve. 

Fourth. The Naval Coast Defense Reserve. 

Fifth. The Volunteer Naval Reserve. 

Sixth. Naval Reserve Flying Corps. 

The Naval Reserve Force shall be composed of citizens who, 
by enrolling or by transfer thereto, obligate themselves to serve 
in the Navy in time of war or during the existence of a national 
emergency. Members of the Naval Reserve Force may be 
ordered into active service in the Navy by the President in 
time of war or when, in his opinion, a national emergency exists. 
Members appointed to commissioned grades shall be commis- 
sioned by the President alone, and members of such force ap- 
pointed to warrant grades shall be warranted by the Secretary 
of the Navy. fficers so warranted or commissioned shall 
not be deprived of the retainer pay, allowances, or gratuities to . 
which they would otherwise be entitled. Officers shall rank 
with but after officers of corresponding rank in the Navy. 

Enrollment and reénrollment shall be for terms of four years, 
but members shall in time of peace, when no national emergency 
exists, be discharged upon their own request upon reimbursing 
the Government for any clothing gratuity that may have been 
furnished them during their current enrollment. Persons en- 
rolling shall be required to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. When first enrolled, members, except those in 
the Fleet Naval Reserve, shall be given a provisional grade, 
in accordance with their qualifications determined by examina- 
tion. They may thereafter, upon application, be assigned to 
active service in the Navy for pach pends of instruction and 
training as may enable them to qualify for and be confirmed in 
such grade, rank or rating. No member shall be confirmed in 
his provisional grade until he shall have performed the mini- 
mum amount of active service required for the class in which 
he is enrolled, nor until he has duly qualified by examination. 
Members shall be issued a distinctive badge or button which 
may be worn with civilian dress, and whoever, not being a 
member of the Naval Reserve Force of the United States and 
not entitled under the law to wear the same, willfully wears or 
uses the badge or button or who uses or wears the same to obtain 
aid or assistance thereby, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
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than $20 or by imprisonment for not more than thirty days or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Fleet Naval Reserve 


All former officers of the United States naval service, in- 
cluding midshipmen, who have left that service under honorable 
conditions, and those citizens who have been honorably dis- 
charged from the naval service after not less than one four-year 
term of enlistment or after a term of enlistment during minority 
and who shall have enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force shall 
be eligible for membership in the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

Men enrolled in this class with less than eight years’ naval 
service shall be paid at the rate of $50 per annum; those with 
eight years and less than twelve years shall be paid at the rate 
of $72 per annum; and those with twelve or more years’ naval 
service shall be paid at the rate of $100 per annum, such pay 
to be considered as retainer pay for the obligation on the part 
of such members to serve in the Navy in time of war or national 
emergency. 


Naval Reserve 


Members of the Naval Reserve Force who have been or may 
be engaged in the seagoing profession, and who have enrolled 
for general service, shall be eligible for membership in the Naval 
Reserve. No person shall be first enrolled in this class who is 
less than eighteen or more than thirty-five years of age, nor 
unless he furnishes satisfactory evidence as to his ability and 
character; nor shall any person be appointed an officer in this 
class unless he shall have had not less than two years’ expe- 
rience as an officer on board of lake or ocean going vessels. The 
minimum active service required of members to qualify for 
confirmation in their rank or rating in this class shall be three 
months. The minimum active service required for maintaining 
the efficiency of a member of this class is three months during 
each term of enrollment. This active service may be in one 
period or in periods of not less than three weeks each year. The 
annual retainer pay of members in this class after confirmation 
in rank or rating shall be two months’ base pay of the corre- 
sponding rank or rating in the Navy. 


Naval Auxiliary Reserve 


Members of the Naval Reserve Force of the seagoing pro- 
fession who shall have been or may be employed on American 
vessels of the merchant marine of suitable type for use as naval 
auxiliaries and which shall have been listed as such by the Navy 
Department for use in war, shall be eligible for membership 
in the Naval Auxiliary Reserve. In time of war or during the 
existence of a nationa CResey) persons in this class shall be 
required to serve only in vessels of the merchant ship type, 
except in cases of emergency, to be determined by the senior 
officer present, when said officer may, in his discretion, detail 
them for temporary duty elsewhere as the exigencies of the 
service may require. fe . 

Officers shall exercise military command only on board’ the 
ships to which they are attached and in the naval auxiliary 
service. The annual retainer pay of members in this class after 
confirmation in rank or rating shall be for officers, one month’s 
base pay of the corresponding rank in the Navy, and for men, 
two months’ base pay of the corresponding rating in the Navy. 


Naval Coast Defense Reserve 


Members of the Naval Reserve Force who may be capable of 
performing special useful service in the Navy or in connection 
with the Navy in defense of the coast, shall be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Naval Coast Defense Reserve. Persons may en- 
roll in this class for service in connection with the naval defense 
of the coast, such as service with coast-defense vessels, torpedo 
craft, mining vessels, patrol vessels or as radio operators, in 
various ranks or ratings corresponding to those of the Navy for 
which they shall have qualified under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy. He may permit the enrollment 
in this class of owners and operators of yachts and motor power 
boats suitable for naval purposes in the naval defense of the 
coast; and is authorized to enter into contract with the owners 
of such boats to take over the same in time of war or national 
emergency upon payment of a reasonable indemnity. 

_ . The amount of action service required and the annual re- 
 tainer shall be the same as the Naval Reserve. 
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Volunteer Naval Reserve 


This class shall be composed of those members of the Naval 
Reserve Force who are eligible for membership in any of the 
others and who obligate themselves to serve in the Navy in any 
one of these classes without retainer pay and uniform gratuity 
in time of peace. ; 


Naval Reserve Fiying Corps 


This class shall be composed of officers and student: flyers 
who have been transferred from the Naval Flying Corps and 
of enlisted men who shall have been so transferred under the 
same conditions as those provided by law for enlisted men 
of the Navy transferred to the Fleet Naval Reserve. Members 
of the Naval Reserve Force, skilled in the flying of aircraft or 
in their design or building, shall be eligible. The amount of 
active service required and the annual retainer shall be the 
same as the Naval Reserve. : 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


A United States Marine Corps Reserve, to be a constituent 
part of the Marine Corps, and in addition to the authorized 
strength thereof, is hereby established under the same provi- 
sions as those providing for the Naval Reserve Force. 


NAVAL MILITIA AND NATIONAL NAVAL 
VOLUNTEERS 


The Naval Militia shall consist of the regularly enlisted militia 

between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, organized as 
prescribed for the Naval Militia by law, and commissioned 
officers between the ages of twenty-one and sixty-two years 
(naval branch), and twenty-one and sixty-four years (Marine 
or branch). The period of enlistment in the Naval Militia 
shall be three years. An enlisted man who has served honorably 
for the full term of his enlistment may reénlist for a term of 
one, two, or three years, as he may elect. 
, In case of any emergency, requiring the use of naval forces, 
in addition to the Regular Navy, the President is authorized to 
enroll such number of the officers and men of the various 
branches of the Naval Militia as he may decide is necessary 
into the National Naval Volunteers, a force created for such 
purpose. 

All persons so enrolled shall be held to service during the 
continuance of any emergency and during the period of any 
existing or thereafter ensuing war, unless sooner relieved by 
order of the President or until reaching the age of sixty-two 


years for those in the’ naval branch and the age of sixty-four ~ 


years for those in the Marine Corps branch, upon attaining 
which ages such persons, respectively, shall be relieved from 
such enrollment. During the continuance of any such emer- 
gency or war any enrolled person who shall fail to obey the 


call to service of the President may be arrested and compelled ; 


to serve, and, in addition thereto, may be tried by court-martial 
as a deserter and punished as such in such manner as said court- 
martial may lawfully direct. Any BB so enrolled may tender 
his resignation to, or request his discharge from, the President, 
who may, in his discretion. 
such discharge and disenroll such person. No person shall be 
held against his will to such enrollment for a longer continuous 
period than three years, except during the pendency or duration 
of the emergency or of war. j —~ 

Each commissioned, warrant officer and enlisted man on the 


active list of the Naval Militia shall receive compensation for ~ 


his services, referred to hereinafter as retainer pay, except 
during periods of service for which he may become lawfully 
entitled to the same Ray as an officer of corresponding grade 
of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, at the following 
rates per annum, namely: 


To officers of or above the naval rank or equivalent rank of © 


lieutenant, $500; 
_ To officers of the naval rank or equivalent rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), $240; - 
pas officers of the naval rank or equivalent rank of ensign, 
,’ 


To warrant officers, $120; 

To enlisted men, pay not to exceed $120. 

Whenever a member of the Naval Militia who is employed 
under a department of the Government of the United States 
attends drills, cruises, or other ordered se f of the Naval 
Militia, he shall receive the amount of the salary or wages he 


would have earned when so employed, in addition to the amount. 


accept such resignation or grant ~ 
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provided for by law as a member of the said Naval Militia. 
Such attendance shall not affect his efficiency rating in said 
department, nor shall he suffer demotion or loss of position 

uring or at the termination of any naval or military service 
when ordered upon special or active duty of any kind. 


COAST GUARD 
Whenever, 


, in time of war, the Coast Guard operates as a part 
of the Navy in accordance with law, the personnel of that service 
shall be subject to the laws prescribed for the government of 


the Navy. 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judg- 
- Ment a sufficient national emergency exists, to transfer to the 
service and jurisdiction of the Navy Department, or of the War 
Department, such vessels, equipment, stations, and personnel 
of the Lighthouse Service as he may deem to the best interest 
of the country, and after such transfer all expenses connected 
therewith shall be defrayed out of the appropriations for the 
department to which transfer is made. 


REGULATING COMMERCE 


In time of war or threatened war preference and precedence 
shall, upon demand of the President of the United States, be 
given over all other traffic for the transportation of troops and 
material of war, and carriers shall adopt every means within 
their control to facilitate and expedite the military traffic. And 
in time of peace shipments consigned to agents of the United 
States for its use shall be delivered by the carriers as promptly 
as possible and without regard to any embargo that may have 
been declared, and no such embargo shall apply to shipments so 
consigned. 


MARINE CORPS INSTRUCTION CAMPS 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to establish and 
maintain at such places as he may designate, Marine Corps 
training camps for the instruction of citizens of the United States 
who make application and are designated for such training; 
no camps to be in existence for a period longer than six weeks 
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in each fiscal year, except in time of actual or threatened war; 
to use Marine Corps and such other Government property as 
he may deem necessary for the military training of citizens while 
in attendance at camps. The Quartermaster’s Department, 
United States Marine Corps, is authorized to sell articles of 
uniform clothing as may be prescribed at cost price to the volun- 
teer citizens. These citizens shall be required to furnish at 
their own expense transportation and subsistence to and from 
these camps, and subsistence while undergoing training therein. 


COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The President is authorized and requested to invite, at an 
appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in Europe, 
all the great Governments of the world to send representatives 
to a conference which shall be charged with the duty of formu- 
lating a plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to 
which disputed questions between nations shall be referred for 
adjudication and peaceful settlement, and to consider the 
question of disarmament and submit their recommendation to 
their respective Governments for approval. The President is 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, who, 
in his judgment, shall be qualified for such duty to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States in such a conference. The 
President shall fix the compensation of said representatives and 
such secretaries and other employees as may be needed. Two 
hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated and set aside and placed at the 
disposal of the President to carry into effect the provisions of 
this paragraph. ‘ 

f at any time before the construction authorized by this 
Act shall have been contracted for there shall have been estab- 
lished, with the codperation of the United States, an interna- 
tional tribunal competent to secure peaceful determinations of 
all international disputes, and which shall render unnecessary 
the maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in that 
case such naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with the 
engagements made in the establishment of such tribunal may 
be suspended, when so ordered by the President of the United 
States, 
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This law, approved June 3, 1916, provides for a more effectual 
national defense. 4 
The most important provisions of the law are as follows: 


COMPOSITION OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


The Regular Army of the United States shall consist of sixty- 
four regiments of Infantry, twenty regiments of Cavalry, twenty- 
one regiments of Field Artillery, a Coast Artillery Corps, a 
General Staff Corps, an Adjutant General’s Department, an 
Inspector General’s Department, a Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, a Quartermaster Corps, a Medical Department, 
a Corps of Engineers, an Ordnance Department, a Signal Corps, 
the officers of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the Militia Bureau, 
the detached officers, the detached noncommissioned officers. 

‘ the chaplains, and the Regular Army Reserve, the officers an! 
enlisted men on the retired list, the additional officers, the 
. professors, the Corps of Cadets, the general Army service de- 
tachment, and detachments of Cavalry, Field Artillery, and 
Engineers, and the band of the United States Military Academy; 
the post noncommissioned staff officers, the recruiting parties, 
and unassigned recruits, the service school detachments, the 
disciplinary guards the disciplinary organizations and the 
Indian Scouts. Hereafter the enlisted personnel of the Regular 
__ Army shall never be below the minimum strength. The total 
enlisted force, excluding the Philippine Scouts, and the enlisted 
men of the Coactraase Corps, of the Medical Department 
and of the Signal Corps, and the unassigned recruits, shall 
not at any one time, except in the event of actual or threatened 
war or similar emergency in which the public safety demands 
it, exceed one hundred and seventy-five thousand men. The 
‘ unassigned recruits shall at no time, except in time of war, 
exceed by more than seven per cent., the total authorized en- 
listed strength. ced ; 

The number of general officers of the line now authorized by 
law is increased by four major generals and nineteen brigadier 
generals. Hereafter in time of peace major generals of the line 
shall be appointed from officers of the ponte of brigadier general 
of the line, and brigadier generals of the line shall be appointed 


from officers of the grade of colonel of the line of the Regular 
Army. 

THE GENERAL Starr Corps.—The General Staff Corps shall 
consist of one Chief of Staff, detailed in time of peace from major 
generals of the line; two Assistants to the Chief of Staff, who 
shall be general officers of the line, one of whom, not above the 
grade of brigadier general, shall be the president of the Army 
War College; ten copnels ; ten lieutenant colonels; fifteen majors; 
and seventeen captains, to be detailed from corresponding grades 
in the Army. All officers detailed in the General Staff Corps 
shall be detailed therein for periods of four years, unless sooner 
relieved. While serving in the General Staff Corps, officers 
may be temporarily assigned to duty with any branch of the 


av . y . | 

All officers detailed in said corps shall be exclusively employed 
in the study of military problems, the preparation of plans for 
the national defense and the utilization of the military forces 
in time of war, in investigating and reporting upon the efficiency 
ahd state of preparedness of such forces for service in peace or 
war, of on appropriate general staff duties in connection with 
troops, including the National Guard, or as military attachés 
in foreign countries, or on other duties, not of an administrative 
nature, on which they can be lawfully and reese beara 
No officer shall be detailed as a member of the General Staff 
Corps, other than the Chief of Staff and the general officers 
herein provided for as assistants to the Chief of Staff, except 
upon the recommendation of a board of five officers not below 
the rank of colonel, who shall be selected by the President or 
the Secretary of War, and neither the Chief of Staff nor more 
than two other members of the General Staff Corps, nor any 
officer not a member of said corps, shall be detailed as a member 
thereof. The War College shall remain fully subject to the 
supervising, codrdinating, and informing powers conferred by 
law upon members of the General Staff Corps. 4 

INCREASE TO BE MADE IN FIVE INCREMENTS.—The increases 
and promotions in the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Regular Army shall be made in five annual increments, 
beginning July first, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 
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Tn the event of actual or threatened war or similar emergency 
in which the public safety demands it the President is authorized 
to immediately organize the entire increase authorized, or so 
much thereof as he may deem necessary, and when, in the 
judgment of the President, war becomes imminent, all of said 
organizations that shall then be below the maximum enlisted 
strength authorized by law shall be raised forthwith to that 
strength, and shall be maintained as nearly as possible thereat 
so long as war, or the imminence of war, shall continue. 

Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant, caused by the 
increases due to this Act, in any fiscal year shall be filled by 
appointment in the following order: (1) Of cadets graduated 
from the United States Military Academy; (2) under the provi- 
sions of existing law, of enlisted men, including officers of the 
Philippine Scouts, whose fitness for promotion shall have been 
determined by competitive examination; (3) of members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-seven years; (4) of commissioned officers of the 
National Guard between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
seven years; (5) of such honor graduates, between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-seven years, of distinguished colleges 
as are entitled to preference by general orders of the War De- 
partment; and (6) of candidates from civil life between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-seven years; and the President, 
is authorized to make the necessary rules and regulations to 
carry these provisions into effect. Enlisted men of the Regular 
Army who have completed one year’s service with an organiza- 
tion may become candidates for vacancies in the grade of second 
lieutenant created by increases. 

ENLISTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ArMy.—All enlistments in 
the Regular Army shall be for a term of seven years, the first 
three years to be in the active’ service with the organizations 
of which those enlisted form a part and, except as otherwise 
provided, the last four years in the Regular Army Reserve. 
At the expiration of three years’ continuous service with such 
organizations, any soldier may be reénlisted for another period 
of seven years, as above provided for, in which event he shall 
receive his final discharge from his prior enlistment. After the 
expiration of one year’s honorable service any enlisted man 
serving within the continental limits of the United States whose 
commander shall report him as proficient and sufficiently trained 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to 
the Regular Army Reserve, but no man furloughed to the re- 
serve shall be eligible to reénlist in the service until the expira- 
tion of his term of seven years. No person under the age of 
eighteen years shall be enlisted or mustered into the military 
service of the United States without the written consent of 
his parents or guardians, provided that such minor has such 
poe or guardians entitled to his custody and control. The 

resident is authorized to utilize the services of postmasters of 
the second, third, and fourth classes in procuring the enlistment 


of recruits for the Army, and for each recruit accepted, the 


postmaster procuring his enlistment shall receive the sum of $5. 

In addition to military training, soldiers while in the active 
service shall be given the opportunity to study and receive in- 
struction upon educational lines of such character as to increase 
their military Spee e and enable them to return to civil life 
better equipped for industrial, commercial, and general business 
occupations. Civilian teachers may be employed to aid the 
Army officers in giving such instruction, and part of this in- 
struction may consist of vocational education either in agricul- 
ture or the mechanic arts. The Secretary of War, with the ap- 
proval of the President, shall ieee Tules and regulations for 
conducting the instruction and shall have the power at all times 
to suspend, increase, or decrease the amount of such instruction 
offered as may be consistent with the requirements of military 
instruction and service of the soldiers. 

FINAL DISCHARGE OF ENLISTED MEN.—No enlisted man in 
the Regular Army shall receive his final discharge until the 
termination of his seven-year term of enlistment except upon 
reénlistment as provided by law for discharge prior to expiration 
of term of enlistment, but when an enlisted man is furloughed to 
the Regular Army, Reserve his account shall be closed and he 
shall be paid in full to the date such furlough becomes effective, 
including allowances for discharged soldiers. When by reason 
of death or disability of a member of the family of an enlisted 
man occurring after his enlistment members of his family be- 
come dependent upon him for support, he may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, be discharged from the service of the 
United States or be patiesehed to the Regular Army Reserve, 
upon due proof being made of such condition. When an en- 
listed man is discharged by purchase while in active service 


he shall be furloughed to the Regular Army Reserve, unless, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, he is given a final 
discharge from the Army. 


THE REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 


The Regular Army Reserve shall consist of, first, all enlisted 
men now in the yy Reserve or who shall hereafter become 
members; second, all enlisted men furloughed to or enlisted in 
the Reserve; and third, any person holding an honorabie dis- 
charge from the Regular Army with character reported at least 
good who is physically qualified for the duties of a soldier and 
not over forty-five years of age who enlists in the Regular Army 
Reserve for a period of four years. 

The President may summon the Regular Army Reserve or 
any part thereof for field training for a period not exceeding 
fifteen days in each year, the reservists to receive travel ex- 
penses and pay at the rate of their respective grades in the 
Regular Army during such periods of training; and in the event 
of actual or threatened hostilities he may mobilize the Regular 
Army Reserve in such manner as he may determine, and there- 
after retain it, or any part thereof, in active service for such 
period as the conditions demand. The members shall be paid 
semiannually at the rate of $24 a year while in the reserve. 

Tue Orricers’ RESERVE Corps.—For the purpose of secur- 
ing a reserve of officers available for service as temporary offi- 
cers in the Regular Army, there shall be organized an Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

No member shall be subject to call for service in time of peace, 
and whenever called upon for service shall not, without his 
consent, be so called in a lower grade than that held by him in 
said reserve corps. : 

The President alone shall be authorized to appoint and com- 
mission as reserve officers in the various sections of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, such citizens as, upon examination, shall be 
found physically and morally qualified to hold such commis- 
sions. 

Instruction OF Orricers.—The Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to order reserve officers to duty with troops or at field 
exercises, or for instruction, for periods not to exceed fifteen 
days in any one calendar year, and while so serving such officers 
shall receive the pay and allowances of their respective grades 
in the Regular Army. 

, [HE RESERVE OFFicers’ TRAINING Corps.—The President 
is authorized to establish and maintain, in civil educational 
institutions, a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which shall 
consist of a senior division organized at universities and colleges 
requiring four years of collegiate study for a degree, including 
State universities and those State institutions that are required 
to provide instruction in military tactics, in addition to prac- 
tical instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts, and a 
junior division organized at all other public or private educa- 
tional institutions, except that units of the senior division may 
be organized at those essentially military schools which do not 
confer an academic degree but which, as a result of the annual 
inspection of such institutions by the War Department, are 


specially designated by the Secretary of War as qualified for 


units of the senior division. 

‘The President may, upon the application of any State in- 
stitution, establish and maintain at such institution one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. No such 
unit shall be established or maintained at any.such institution 


until an officer of the Army shall have been detailed as professor _ 
of military science and tactics, nor until such institution shall ~ 


maintain under military instruction at least one hundred physi- 
cally fit male students. : 
The President may, upon the application of any established 


educational institution in the United States, the authorities of . 


which agree to establish and maintain a two years’ elective or 


compulsory course of military training as a minimum for its’ 


hysically fit male students, which course when entered upon 

y any student shall, as regards such student, be a prerequisite 
for graduation, establish and maintain at such institution one 
or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


Eligibility to membership shall be limited to students of in- _ 


stitutions in which units of such corps may be established who 
are citizens of the United States, who are not less than fourteen 
years of age, and whose bodily condition indicates that they 
are physically fit to perform military duty, or will be so on 
arrival at military age. : ; 

The President is authorized to detail such numbers of officers 
of the Army, not above the grade of Colonel, for duty as pro- 


fessors and assistant professors of military science and tactics - 
: ’ j 
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at institutions where units of the Training Corps are main- 

tained. The total number of active officers so detailed shall 

. hot exceed three hundred and they shall have had five years’ 
commissioned service in the Army. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to issue to institutions 
at which units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are main- 
tained such public animals, arms, uniforms, equipment, and 
means of transportation as he may deem necessary, and to 
forage at the expense of the United States public animals so 
issued. He is also authorized to maintain camps for the further 
practical instruction of the members for a period not longer 
than six weeks in any one year, except in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities; to transport members of such corps to 
and from such camps at the expense of the United States so far 
as appropriations will permit; to subsist them at the expense 
of the United States while traveling to and from such camps 
and while remaining therein. 

Any physically fit male citizen of the United States, between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-seven years, who shall have 
graduated from any educational institution at which an officer 
of the Army was detailed as professor of military science and 
tactics, and who, while a student there, completed courses of 
military training, shall, after satisfactorily completing addi- 
tional military training as shall be subscribed, be eligible for 
appointment to the Officers’ Reserve Corps and as a temporary 
additional second lieutenant. 

TRAINING CAMPS.—The Secretary of War is authorized to 
maintain camps for the military instruction and training of such 
citizens as may be selected, upon their application and under 
such terms of enlistment and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War; to use, for the purpose of maintaining 
said camps and imparting military instruction and training 
thereat, such arms, equipments, and transportation belonging 
to the United States as he may deem necessary; to furnish, at 
the ense of the United States, uniforms, subsistence, trans- 
portation by the most usual and direct route; and medical sup- 
plies to persons receiving instruction at said camps during 
the period of their attendance thereat, to authorize such ex- 
penditures, from proper Army appropriations, as he may deem 
necessary; and to sell to persons receiving instruction at said 

“camps, at cost price plus ten per cent., quartermaster and ord- 
nance property, the amount sold to any one person to be limited 
to that which is required for his proper equipment. 

TxE ENLISTED RESERVE Corps.—For the purpose of securing 
an additional reserve of enlisted men for military service with 
the Engineer, Signal, and Quartermaster Corps and the Ord- 
nance and Medical Departments of the Regular Army, an En- 
listed Reserve Corps, to consist of such number of enlisted 
men of such grade or grades as may be designated by the Presi- 
dent from time to time, is authorized. There may be enlisted, 
for a period of four years, citizens of the United States, or per- 
sons who have declared their intentions to become citizens, who 
are between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. ; 

The Secretary of War may order enlisted men of the enlisted 
Reserve Corps to active service for purposes of instruction or 
training for periods not to exceed fifteen days in any one calendar 
year. With the consent of the enlisted man, such periods of 
active service may be extended. Enlisted men shall receive 
pay and allowances of their respective grades, but only when 
ordered into active service, including the time required for 

. actual travel from their homes to the pear to which ordered 
and return to their homes. Upon a call by the President for a 
volunteer force, the members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
may be mustered into the service of the United States as volun- 
teers for duty with the Army in the grades held by them in the 
said corps, and shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of 

the corresponding grades in the Re; Army. 

; THE MILITIA 
; e militia of the United States shall consist of all able-bodied 

tay citizens of the United States and all other able-bodied 
males who have or shall have declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States, who shall be more than, eighteen 
years of age and, except as hereinafter provided, not more 
than forty-five years of age, and said militia shall be divided 
into three classes, ne National Guard, the Naval Militia, and 
norganized Militia. A 
Se atoenan oF THE NationaL GuarpD.—The National 
Guard shall consist of the regularly enlisted militia, organized, 
armed, and equipped and of commissioned officers between the 


/ e and sixty-four years. 7 . 
ages of Le pega ane puty.—The Vice President of 
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the United States; the officers, judicial and executive, of the 
Government of the United States and of the several States and 

erritories; persons in the military or naval service of the 
United States; customhouse clerks; persons employed by the 
United States in the transmission of the mail; artificers and 
workmen fapleyed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards 
of the Unite States; pilots; mariners actually employed in the 
Sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United States, 
shall be exempt from militia duty without regard to age, and 
all persons who because of religious belief shall claim exemption 
from military service, if the conscientious holding of such belief 
by such person shall be established, shall be exempted from 
militia service in a combatant capacity; but no person so ex- 
empted shall be exempt from militia service in any capacity 
that the President shall declare to be noncombatant. 

NUMBER OF THE NATIONAL GUARD.—The number of enlisted 
men of the National Guard shall be for each State, in the pro- 
portion of two hundred men for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress from such State, and a number to be deter- 
mined by the President for each Territory and the District of 
Columbia, and shall be increased each year in the proportion 
of not less than fifty per cent until a total peace strength of 
not less than eight hundred enlisted men for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress shall have been reached. In States 
which have but one Representative in Congress such increase 
shall be at the discretion of the President. 

CHIEFS OF STAFF.—The President may detail one officer of 
the Regular Army as Chief of Staff and one officer of the Army 
or the National Guard as assistant to the Chief of Staff of any 
division of the Guard. In order to secure the prompt mobiliza- 
tion of the Guard in time of war or other emergency, the 
President may, in time of peace, detail an officer of the Army 
to perform the duties of Chief of Staff for each fully organized 
tactical division of the National Guard. 

SERGEANTS FOR DUTY WITH THE NATIONAL GuARD.—For the 
purpose of assisting in the instruction of the personnel and 
care of property in the hands of the Nationa! Guard the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to detail from the Regular Army not 
e eet one thousand sergeants for duty with the National 

uard. 

ADJUTANTS GENERAL OF STATES, ETC.—The adjutants general 
of the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia and 
the officers of the National Guard shall make such returns and 
teports to the Secretary of War, or to such officers as he may 
designate, at such times and in such form as he may prescribe. 
The adjutants general of the Territories and of the District 
of Columbia shall be appointed by the President and shall be 
citizens of the Territories for which they are appointed. 

APPROPRIATION, APPORTIONMENT, AND DISBURSEMENT.—A 
sum of money shall hereafter be appropriated annually, for the 
support of the National Guard, including the expense of pro- 
viding arms, ordnance stores, and camp equipage, and all other 
military supplies for issue to the National Guard. 

ENLISTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD.—Hereafter the 
period of enlistment in the National Guard shall be for six years, 
the first three years of which shall be in an active organization 
and the remaining three years in the National Guard Reserve, 
and the qualifications for enlistment shall be the same as those 
prescribed for admission to the Regular Army. ‘ 

Hereafter all men enlisting for service in the National Guard 
shall sign an enlistment contract and take and subscribe to 
the oath which contains an obligation to defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and to obey the orders of the President 
of the United States. ; : 

DISCHARGE OF ENLISTED MEN.—An enlisted man discharged 
from service in the National Guard shall receive a discharge 
in writing in such form and with such classification as is pre- 
scribed for the Regular Army, and in time of peace discharges 
may be given prior to the expiration of terms of enlistment 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe. ; 

QUALIFICATIONS FoR OFFICERS.—Persons hereafter commis- 
sioned as officers of the National Guard shall be selected from 
the following classes and shall take and subscribe to an oath of 
office; Officers or enlisted men of the Guard; officers and former 
officers of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; 
graduates of the Military and Naval Academies and of schools, 
colleges, and universities where military science is taught, and, 
for the technical branches and staff corps or departments, such ~ 
other civilians as may be especially qualified for duty therein, 
The applicant shall have successfully passed examinations con- 
ducted by a board of three commissioned officers appointed by 


the Secretary of War. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD RESERVE 


A National Guard Reserve shall be organized in each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, and shall consist of 
such organizations, officers, and enlisted men as the President 
may prescribe, or members thereof may be assigned as reserves 
to an active organization of the National Guard. Members 
of said reserve, when engaged in field or coast-defense training 
with the active National Guard, shall receive the same Federal 
Rey and allowances as enlisted men of like grade on the active 
ist of said guard when likewise engaged. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.—All 
officers and employees of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia who shall be members of the National Guard 
shall be entitled to leave of absence from their respective duties, 
without loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating, on all days during 
which they shall be engaged in field or coast-defense training. 

MuitrA Bureau OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT.—The Militia 
Division now existing in the War Department shall hereafter 
be known as the Militia Bureau, shall, like other bureaus of 
said department, be under the immediate supervision of the 
Secretary of War, and shall not form a part of any other bureau, 
office, or other organization, but the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
shall be ex officio a member of the General Staff Corps. 

ARMAMENT, EQUIPMENT, AND UNIFORM.—The National Guard 
of the United States shall, as far as practicable, be uniformed, 
armed, and equipped with the same type of uniforms, arms, 
and equipments as are provided for the Regular Army. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to procure, by purchase 
or manufacture, and to issue from time to time to the Guard 
upon requisition of the governors of the several States and 
Territories or the commanding general of the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia, such number of United States 
service arms, with all accessories, field uniforms, etc., including 

ublic animals, as are necessary to arm, and equip the Guard 

or field service. 

DIsciPLine.—The discipline (which includes training) of the 
National Guard shall conform to the system which is now pre- 

scribed for the Regular Army. ; 

‘TRAINING OF THE NATIONAL GuarRD.—Each company, troop, 
battery, and detachment in the National Guard shall assemble 
for drill and instruction, including indoor target practice, not 
less than forty-eight times each year, and shall, in addition 
thereto, participate in encampments, maneuvers, or other ex- 
ercises, including outdoor target practice, at least fifteen days 
in training each year, unless such company, troop, battery, or 
detachment shall have been excused from participation in any 
part thereof by the Secretary of War. Credit seal Gee be given 
unless the number of officers and enlisted men present for duty 
at such assembly shall equal a minimum to be prescribed by 
the President, nor unless the period of actual military duty and 
instruction, ateach assembly shall be of at least one and one-half 
hours’ duration. ; 

INSPECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL GuARD.—The Secretary of 
War shall cause an inspection’ of the Guard to be made at least 
once each year by inspectors general of the Regular Army. ° 

UsE oF REGULAR ARMY PERSONNEL.—The Secretary of ‘War 
may detail one or more officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army to attend any encampment, maneuver, or other exercise 
for field or coast-defense instruction of the National Guard, 
who shall give such instruction and information to the officers 
and men. 

NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS AND MEN AT SERVICE SCHOOLS.— 
The Secretary of War may, upon the recommendation of the 
governor of any State or Territory or the commanding general 
of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, authorize 
a_limited number of selected officers or enlisted men of the 
National Guard to attend and pursue a regular course of study 
at any military service school of the United States, except the 
United States Military Academy; or to be attached to an or- 
ganization of the same corps, or department to which such 
officer or enlisted man shall belong, for routine practical instruc- 
tion at or near an Army post during a period of: field training or 
other outdoor exercises. 

_ SUBJECT TO LAWS GOVERNING Recutar ArmMy.—The Na- 
tional Guard when called as such into the service of the United 
States shall, from the time they are required by the terms of 
the call to respond thereto, be subject to the laws and regula- 
tions governing the Regular Army, so far as they are applicable 
to officers and enlisted men whose permanent retention in the 

tary service, is not cobtémblaced ty existing law. — Sis 

Pay FoR NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS.—Certain commis- 


ARMY REORGANIZATION LAW 


sioned officers on the.active list belonging to organizations of 
the National Guard shall receive compensation for their services, 
except during periods of service for which they may become 
lawfully entitled to the same pay as officers of corresponding 
grades of the Regular Army, as follows: A captain $500 per year 
and the same pay shall be paid to every officer of higher rank 
than that of captain, a first lieutenant $240 per year, and a 
second lieutenant $200 per year. i : 

All staff officers, aids-de-camp, and chaplains shall receive 
not to exceed one-half of the pay of a captain, except that regi- 
mental adjutants, and majors and captains in command of 
machine-gun companies, ambulance companies, field hospital 
companies, or sanitary troops shall receive the pay hereinbefore 
authorized for a captain. U E 

Pay FOR ENLISTED MEN.—Each enlisted man on_the active 
list belonging to an organization of the National Guard shall 
receive compensation for his services, except during periods of 
service for which he.may become lawfully entitled to the same 
pay as an enlisted man of corresponding grade in the Regular 
Army, at a rate equal to twenty-five per cent. of the initial 
pay now provided by law for enlisted men of corresponding 
grades of the Army. Such enlisted man shall receive the com- 
pensation provided if he shall have attended not less than forty- 
eight regular drills during any one year, and a proportionate 
amount for attendance upon a lesser number of such drills, 
not less than twenty-four. 

WHEN DRAFTED INTO FEDERAL SERVICE.—When Congress 
shall have authorized the use of the armed land forces of the 
United States, for any purpose requiring the use of troops in 
excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may, under 
such regulations, draft into the military service of the United 
States, to serve therein for the period of the war unless sooner 
discharged, any or all members of the National Guard and of 
the National Guard Reserve. All persons so drafted shall, from 
the date of their draft, stand discharged from the militia, and 
shall from said date be subject to such laws and regulations for 
the government of the army of the United States as may be 
applicable to members of the Volunteer Army, and shall be 
embodied in organizations corresponding as far as practicable 
to those of the Regular Army or shall be otherwise assigned as 
the President may direct. The commissioned officers of said 
organizations shall be appointed from among the members 
thereof, officers with rank not above that of colonel to be ap- 
pointed by the President alone, and all other officers to be ap- 
pointed by the President. N 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF RIFLE PRACTICE.—The Secretary of War 
shall annually submit to Congress recommendations and esti- 
mates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor and 
outdoor rifle ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as will 
ultimately result in pene adequate facilities for rifle prac- 
tice in all sections of the country. And that all ranges so es- 
tablished and all ranges which may have already been ‘con- 
structed, shall be open for use by those in any branch of the 
military or naval service of the United States and by all able- 
bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the controlling authorities. The 


President may detail capable and noncommissioned officers of ~ 


the Regular Army and National Guard to duty at such ranges 
as instructors for the purpose of training the citizenry in the 
use of the military arm. Where rifle ranges shall have been so 
established and instructors assigned to duty thereat, the Secre- 


tary of War shall be authorized to provide for the issue of a 


reasonable number of standard military rifles and such quan- 
tities of ammunition as may be available for use in conducting. 
such rifle practice. | ; 

An enlisted man when discharged from the service, except 
by way of punishment for an offense, shall receive 344 cents 
per mile from the place of his discharge to the place of his ac- 


ceptance for enlistment, enrollment, or original muster into © 


the service, at his option. For sea travel on discharge trans- 


portation and subsistence only shall be furnished to enlisted 
men. 


THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On October 11, 1916, President Wilson appointed seven mem- 
bers of the Advisory Commission to be associated with the 
Council of National Defense created by a law approved Au- 
gust 29, 1916. ; ; 

The Council of National Defense consists of the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

The members are Daniel Willard, President’ of the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad; Samuel Gompers, President of the American. 


{ 


ee 
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Federation of Labor; Dr. Franklin H. Martin of Chicago; 
Howard E. Coffin of Detroit; Bernard Baruch of New Nok: 
ee Godfrey of Philadelphia, and Julius Rosenwald of 

cago. ’ 

The Council of National Defense has been created because 
the Congress has realized that the country is best prepared for 
war when thoroughly prepared for peace. 

Upon this conception of the national welfare the council is 
organized for the creation of relations which will render possible 
in time of need the immediate concentration and utilization 
of the resources of the Nation. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 


Approximately $175,000,000 has been appropriated by Con- 
gress, for the Army, for the year ending June 30, 1917. The 
ee approved August 29, 1916, carries the following appropria- 

ions: 
Ammunition for field artillery for National Guard. $10,000,000 
_Armored motor cars 


Witizens”traiming Camps. 2... 5-2. vad s spec's sos 2,000,000 
Clothing, camp and garrison equipage............ 20,000,000 
Dependents of National Guardsmen now in service 2,000,000 
Field artillery for National Guard............... 10,000,000 
iotses tor the Army saa ds ct siete nce neoe os 2,500,000 
“THEA Slabs og aa (clot ler gale y te y 9 =e) ai eg ee 6,000,000 
Machine rifles for National Guard............... 6,000,000 
MVEATUFACLUTE OLFATMNS So state eaten eto nie oa ce caieee 5,000,000 
Mkedicalidepartments)...vie's « weianclee ec cte ca isis 4,500,000 
Ordnance stores and ammunition................ 10,000,000 
Ordnance stores and supplies............... .. 9,500,000 
Pay of enlisted men................ . 23,000,000 
Pay (additional) for length of service. . ene zy O0U000) 
Pay of enlisted men National Guard............. 18,000,000 
Pay of Medical Department... ..0..........0605 2,300,000 
Pay of officers of the line.............. eosin 10,000,000 
Pay (additional) for length of service............ 2,225,000 
Pay of officers National Guard.................. 9,000,000 
Pay for retired officers and enlisted men.......... 5,800,000 
Purchase of land in California for aviation school. . 300,000 
Quartermasters Corps, regular supplies........... 11,000,000 
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Quartermasters Corps, other supplies............ $ 2,000,000 
Signal Service wines ses cde sc oes »-+ 14,281,766 
Small-arms target practice............c.eec0eeee 3,000,000 
PUBSIstenCe OL ATAIY Soc ess. Mak ac aut ei bees 20,000,000 
Transportation of the Army and supplies......... 23,000,000 
Water and sewers at military posts and mobilization 
campsS........ ‘aoe aoseeb beet web oo vib-ve ag 4j000,000 


COLLEGES IN ARMY RESERVE 


The following institutions were authorized by the War De- 
partment officials, to give military instruction: 

Princeton University, Harvard University, Yale University, 
University of Michigan, University of Alabama, Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Stevens Institute of Technology, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Lehigh University, Ohio State University, 
University of Tennessee, Clemson Agricultural College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, University of Illinois, City College of New 
York and University of Vermont. 

These institutions will give an approved military course 
under supervision of the War Department and the graduates 
thereof may be commissioned as second lieutenants in the 
Regular Army Reserve. It is aimed to create a maximum of 
50,000 such officers. 


THEATRE FIRES 


The first of the many terrible theatre fires which have caused 
the death of such a multitude of amusement-seekers occurred in 
1613, when Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre in London was com- 
pletely consumed by the flames. The house was crowded to its 
capacity to witness the play of “Henry VIII,” but there was no 
pee and the audience escaped unhurt. In the early part of the 
last century three London playhouses—the Surrey, the Covent 
Garden and the Drury Lane—were destroyed by fire, and in 
1811 the first of the disastrous theatre fires of America occurred 
in Richmond, when seventy persons, including Gov. Smith, 


- perished in the flames. The Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago 


was the most terrible of modern conflagrations of this character, 
573 persons, mostly women and children, having been burned 
or trampled to death in that horrible 1903 disaster. 


EIGHT-HOUR RAILROAD LAW 


An Act To Establish an eight-hour day for employees of 
carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That beginning 
January first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed a day’s 
work and the measure or standard of a day’s work for the pur- 
pose of reckoning the compensation for services of all employees 
who are now or may hereafter be employed by any common 
carrier by railroad, except railroads independently owned and 
operated not exceeding one hundred miles in length, electric 
street railroads, and electric interurban railroads, which is sub- 

* ject to the provisions of the Act of February fourth, eighteen 
undred and eighty-seven, entitled “An Act to regulate com- 
merce,” as amended, and who are now or may hereafter be. 
actually engaged in any capacity in the operation of trains used 
for the transportation of persons or property on railroads, ex- 
cept railroads independently owned and operated not exceed- 
_ ing one hundred miles in length, electric street railroads, and 
- electric interurban railroads, from any State or Territory of 
the United States or the District of Columbia to any other 
State or Territory of the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia, or from one place in a Territory to another pice in the 
same Territory, or from any place in the United States to an 
adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States 
‘through a foreign country to any other place in the Unit 
States: Provided, That the above exceptions shall not apply 
to railroads though less than-one hundred miles in length whose 
rincipal business is leasing or furnishing terminal or transfer 
Facilities to other railroads, or are themselves engaged in trans- 
fers of freight between railroads or between railroads and in- 
dustrial plants. we 

Src, 2. That the President shall appoint a commission of 

three, which shall observe the opération and effects of the in- 


stitution of the eight-hour standard workday as above defined 
and the facts and conditions affecting the relations between 
such common carriers and employees during a period of not less 
than six months nor more than nine months, in the discretion 
of the commission, and within thirty days thereafter such com- 
mission shall report its findings to the President and Congress; 
that each member of the commission created under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall receive such compensation as may be 
fixed by the President. That the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and hereby is, appropriated, 
out of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the necessary and Peres expenses incurred 
in connection with the work of such commission, including 
salaries, per diem, traveling expenses of members and employees, 
and rent, furniture, office fixtures and supplies, books, salaries, 
and other necessary expenses, the same to be approved by the 
chairman of said commission and audited by the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury. ee ; 

Sec. 3. That pending the report of the commission herein 
provided for and for a period of thirty days thereafter the com- 
pensation of railway employees subject to this Act for a standard 
eight-hour workday shall not be reduced below the present 
standard day’s wage, and for all necessary time in excess of 
eight hours such employees shall be paid at a rate not less than 
the pro rata rate for such standard eight-hour workday. — 

Sec. 4.. That any person violating any provision of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 


ed fined not less than $100 and not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 


not to exceed one year, or both. 

Approved, September 3, 1916. 

Approved, September 5, 1916. i 

On October 5, 1916, President Wilson named Major General 
George W. Goethals, Commissioner Edward E. Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and George Rublee, of the 
Trade Commission as members of the board to investigate the 


railroad eight-hour law. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING LAW 


In a law, approved September 7, 1916, Congress established 
a United States Shipping Board, for the purpose of creating a 
naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine, to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States, 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries, 
This Shipping Board shall regulate carriers by water, engaged 
in foreign and interstate commerce of the United States. 

The board is composed of five commissioners, appointed by 
the President for two, three, four, five and six years respectively, 
from the date of their appointment. Their successors shall be 
appointed for a term of six years. Each member’s salary is 
$7,500 per annum. The secretary receives $5,000. 


Function 


The board, with the approval of the President, is authorized 
to have constructed and equipped in American shipyards and 
navy yards or to purchase, lease, or charter, vessels suitable, 
as far as the commercial requirements of the marine trade of 
the United States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or 
Army transports, or for other naval or military purposes, and 
to make necessary repairs on and alterations of such vessels. 
Vessels engaged in foreign or domestic commerce or vessels 
under a flag of a foreign country at war shall not be taken. 

The board may charter, lease or sell to any citizen of the 
United States, any vessel which they have acquired. This 
vessel may be registered as a vessel of the United States and 
entitled to the benefits and privileges appertaining thereto. 

No vessel registered under the laws of the United States shall, 
in time of national emergency, be sold, leased, or chartered to 
any person not a citizen of the United States, or transferred 
to a foreign flag; without the approval of the board. 

No vessel registered under the laws of the United States, or 
owned by any citizen, except one which the board is prohibited 
from purchasing, shall be sold to any person not a citizen of 
the United States or transferred to a foreign flag, unless first 
tendered to the board at the price, in good faith, offered by 
others. Whoever violates any provision of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or to imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

If, in the judgment of the President, an emergency exists 
he may take possession of any vessel purchased, leased or char- 
tered from the board without notice. The board may form, 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, one or more corpora- 
tions for the purchase, construction, equipment, lease, charter, 
maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels in the com- 
merce of the United States. The total capital stock thereof 
shall not exceed $50,000,000. The board may subscribe to not 
less than a majority of the capital stock of any such corporation, 
and do all other things in regard thereto necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States and to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. The board, with the approval of the President, 
may sell any or all of the stock of the United States in such 
corporation, but at no time shall it be a minority stockholder 
therein. No corporation in which the United States is a stock- 
holder shall engage in the operation of any vessel acquired, 
unless the board shall be unable, after a bona fide effort, to 
contract with any person a citizen of the United States for the 
purchase, lease, or charter of such vessel. 

At the expiration of five years from the conclusion of the 
present European war, the operation of vessels on the part of 
any corporation in which the United States is then a stock- 
holder, shall cease and the said corporation stand dissolved. 
The vessels and other property of any such corporation shall 
revert to the board. The board may sell, lease, or charter such 
vessels and shall dispose of the other property on the best 
available terms and, after payment of all debts and obligations, 
deposit the proceeds in the Treasury to its credit. All stock 
in suck corporations owned by others, at the time of dissolution 
shall be taken over by the board at a fair and reasonable value 
and paid for, with funds to the credit of the board. 

The board shall investigate the relative cost of building 
merchant vessels in the United States and in foreign countries, 
and the cost and advantages of operating in the foreign trade 
vessels under the United States registry and under foreign 
registry. It shall examine the rules under which vessels are 
constructed abroad and in the United States, and the methods 
of classifying and rating same, and it shall examine into the 
subject of marine insurance, and ascertain what steps may be 
necessary to develop an ample marine insurance system as an 


aid in the development of an American merchant marine. It * 
shall examine the navigation laws of the United States and 
make such recommendations to Congress as it deems proper 
for the amendment and improvement of such laws, and for the 
development of the American merchant marine. = 

No common carrier by water, shall directly or indirectly— 

1st. Return or allow any portion of the freight money by a 
carrier to any shipper as a consideration for the giving of all 
or any portion of his shipments to the same or any other carrier, 
or for any other purpose, the payment of which is deferred 
beyond the completion of the service for which it is paid, and 
is made only if, during both the period for which computed and 
the period of deferment, the shipper has complied with the 
terms of the rebate agreement or arrangement. _ ¢ 

2d. Use either separately or in conjunction with any other 
carrier, a vessel, in a particular trade, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, or reducing competition by driving another carrier out 
of said trade. Z 

3d. Retaliate against any shipper by refusing, or threatening 
to refuse, space accommodations when such are available, or 
resort to other discriminating or unfair methods, because such 
shipper has patronized any other carrier or has filed a complaint 
charging unfair treatment, or for any other reason. f 

4th. Make any unfair discriminatory contract with any 
shipper based on the volume of freight offered, or unfairly treat 
or unjustly discriminate against any shipper in the matter of 
(a) cargo space accommodations or other facilities, due regard 
being had for the proper loading of the vessel and the available 
tonnage; (b) the loading and landing of freight in proper con- 
dition; or (c) the adjustment and settlement of claims. 

Any carrier who violates any of these provisions shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than 
$25,000 for each offense. ‘ 

It shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water, or 
other person subject to this Act— 

1st. To make or give any undue preference to any particular 
person, locality, or description of traffic in any respect whatso- 
ever, or to subject same to any undue prejudice or disadvantage 
in any respect whatsoever. 

2d. To allow any person to obtain transportation for property 
at less than the regular rates then established on the line of such 
carrier, by means of false billing, false report of weight, or by 
any other unjust or unfair device or means. . 

3d. To influence any marine insurance company or under- 
writer, or agent thereof, not to give a competing carrier by 
water as favorable a rate of insurance on vessel or cargo, having 
due regard to the class, as is granted to such carrier or other 
person subject to this Act. ‘ 

No common carrier by water in foreign commerce shall de- 
mand, charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is un- 
justly discriminatory between shippers or ports, or unjustly 
prejudicial to exporters of the United States as compared with 
their foreign competitors. oe 

Every common carrier by water, in interstate commerce, shall 
file with the board and keep open to public inspection, the 
maximum rates, fares, and c arges for or in connection with 
transportation between points on its own route; and if a through ~ 
route has been established, points on its own route and points 
on the route of any other carrier by water. Whénever such’car- 
rier reduces its rates on the carriage of any species of freight toor ~ 
from competitive points below a fair and remunerative basis with - 
the intent of driving out or otherwise injuring a competitive car- © 
tier by water, it shall not increase such rates unless after hearin, 
the board finds that such proposed increase rests upon changed 
conditions other than the elimination of said competition. . 

It shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water or other 
person subject to this Act, or for any person authorized by such 
carrier or person to receive information, knowingly to disclose 
or to permrt to be acquired by any person other than the shipper 
or consignee, without his consent, any information concerning 
the kind, destination, consignee, or routing of any property 
tendered or delivered to such common carrier or other person 
subject to this Act for transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce, which information may be used to the detriment or 
prejudice of such shipper or consignee, or which may improperly 
disclose his business transactions to a competitor, or whic! 
may be used to the detriment or prejudice ah ay carrier; and 
it shall also be unlawful for any person to solicit or knowingly 
receive any such information which may be so used. : 


” praska, North Carolina, 
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The board may require any common carrier by water, or’ 


other penton subject to this Act, to file with it any periodical or 
special report, or any account, record, rate, or charge, or any 
memorandum of any facts and transactions appertaining to 
the business of such carrier or other Person subject to this Act. 

uch report, account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum 
shall be under oath whenever the board so requires, and shall 
be furnished in the form 
board. Whoever fails to file‘same, shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each day of such default. 

Any person may file with the board a sworn complaint setting 
forth any violation of this Act, and asking reparation for the 
injury, if any, caused thereby. The board shalt fmaen a@ copy 
of the complaint to common carrier or other person, who shall, 
within a reasonable time specified by the board satisfy the 
complaint or answer it in writing. If the complaint is not 
satisfied, the board shall investigate it and make such order 
as it deems proper. ; 

The board may reverse, suspend, or modify, in such manner 
as it deems proper, any order made by it. Upon application 
of any party to a decision or order it may grant a rehearing of 
the same, but no such application for or allowance of a hearing 
shall operate as a stay of such order. 

The board shall enter on record, a written report of every 
investigation and hearing and may publish such reports in the 
form best.adapted for public information and use, and such 
authorized. publications shall, without further proof or authen- 
tication, be competent evidence of such reports in all courts of 
the United States and possessions. 


and within the time prescribed by. the. 
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It shall be the duty of the board, whenever complaint shall 
be made to it, to investigate the action of any foreign Govern- 
ment, with respect to the burdens imposed upon vessels of the 
United States engaged in foreign commerce, whenever it shall 
appear that the laws or practices of any foreign Government, 
operate in such a manner, that United States vessels are not 
accorded equal privileges with vessels of other foreign countries. 
elt shall be the duty of the board: to report the results of its 
investigation to the President, with its recommendations, and 
the President is authorized and empowered to secure by dip- 
lomatic action, equal privileges for vessels of the United States 
engaged in such foreign trade. If by such action the President 
shall be unable to secure equal privileges, then he shall advise 
Congress as to the facts and his conclusions, by special message, 
if deemed important in the public interest, in order that proper 
action may be taken thereon. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a 
clearance to any vessel laden with merchandise destined for 
a foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satisfacto 
reason to believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such 
vessel refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo 
in good condition tendered for such port of destination or for 
some intermediate port of call, together with the proper freight ~ 
or transportation charges therefor, by any citizen of the United 
States, unless the same is fully laden and has no space accom- 
modations for the freight or cargo so tendered, due regard being 
had for the proper loading of such vessel or vehicle, or unless 
such freight or cargo consists of merchandise for which such 
vessel or vehicle is not adaptable. 


‘ LEGAL BEGULATION OF LENGTH OF WORKING-DAY 


Eight Hours 

Public employees and employees on public works (30 States and 
Territories).—-District of Columbia, Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York; Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah; Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the United States. 


The 8-hour day for public employees is fixed by the constitu- - 


tions of “Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Ohio; Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming. ‘ i 

Mines (14 States)—Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. ; 

Smelters, reduction works, etc. (9 States).—Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming. i . 

Electric light and power plants (1 State).—Arizona. 

Coke ovens (3 States).—Alaska, Arizona, and Colorado. 

Blast furnaces (2 States).—Arizona and Colorado. 

Cement and eee pals a a cont pei and Nevada. 

Plate-glass works (x State).—Missouri. 

Rolling, dl and cid mills (5 States).—Alaska, Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, an yoming..< \l.. 

Tunnels (3 States.)—Arizona, California; and Montana. 

High-air pressure (2 States).—New Jersey and New York. 

Irrigation works (r Siate).—Montana. ‘ 

Railroad telegraphers (6 States)——Arkansas, Connecticut, 


Maryland, Nevada, Texas, and West Virginia. 


D work unless otherwise stipulated (9 states).—California 
Sepa ecicae, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Nine Hours 

i hers 
‘ila Acag ses regon, and the United States. ; 
Telephone operators (1 State).—Montana. 
Street railways (1 State).—Massachusetts. ; ae 
Interlocking-lower operators, railroad (x State).—Missouri. 

Ten Hours - 

‘Saw and planing mills (x State).—Arkansas, 
Bakeries (1 State).—New Jersey. 
Brickyards CY sib (r State).—New York. ; 
Drug stores (2 States).—California and New York. 
Cotton and woolen mills (2 States).—Georgia and Maryland. 
Manufacturing establishments (1 State).—Mississippi. 
Street railways (5 States).—Louisiana, New York, Rhode 


if Island, and Washington. 


- 


| 


’ 
< 


* 
« 
x. 


|; 


1 ty hours per week, 6 hours overtime allowed to make 
EOS Rand a not over 132 hours in any two con- 


secutive weeks, 


States).—District of Columbia, Ne- 


‘telegraph o} 


Day’s work unless otherwise stipulated (7 States) —Florida 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island. 
Eleven Hours 
Grocery stores (r State)—New York. 


Twelve Hours 

Railroad telegraphers.—Island of Porto Rico. 

Railroad trainmen.—Island of Porto Rico. 

Street railways (5 States).—California, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. : ¥ 

These States have no provision in law for the limit of a day’s 
work: Alabama, Delaware, Iowa, North Dakota,.Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Virginia. 


Thirteen Hours : 
Railroad trainmen (2 States)—Florida and Georgia. 


Fourteen Hours 
Railroad trainmen (1 State): —Oregon. 


Fifteen Hours 
Railroad trainmen (r State).—Ohio. 
Railroad telegraphers (1 State).—Ohio. 
Street railways (x State).—Ohio. 


Sixteen Hours SOT aa 
Railroad trainmen (21 States).—Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and the United States. 
Railroad telegraphers (7 States).—Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, and Montana. 


Twenty-Four aeons 
ilroad trainmen (1 State).—Michigan. . 
tal Federal statute fixes the houts of labor of railroad 
trainmen at 16 per day, and of train dispatchers and railroad 
rators at 9 per day (13 hours in offices, etc., 
operated only in the daytime). ‘Decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court and of the State courts hold State laws’ fixing 
a different standard to be void and unconstitutional in so far 
as interstate commerce is concerned; some courts also hold 
that a distinction between interstate and intrastate operations 
is impracticable, so that no law fixing a different standard is 
valid. Laws thus held void are those of Missouri, New York, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. The Federal statute enacted at 
the session of 64th Congress, “to establish an eight-hour ae fat 
does not restrict employment to eight hours, but makes 
eight-hour day the measure for the payment of wages. 
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FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


An Act To prevent interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That no pro- 
dueer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity the 
product.of any mine or quarry, situated in the United States, 
in which within thirty days see to the time of the removal of 
such product therefrom children under the age of sixteen years 
have been employed or permitted to work, or any article or 
commodity the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment, situated in the United States, 
in which within thirty days prior to the removal of such product 
therefrom children under the age of fourteen years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 
fourteen years and sixteen years have been employed or per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any day, or more than 
six days in any week, or after the hour of seven o'clock post- 
meridian, or before the hour of six o’clock antemeridian: Pro- 
vided, That a prosecution and conviction of a defendant for the 
abi Gatent or delivery for shipment of any article or commodity 
under the conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar to any 
further prosecution against same defendant for shipments 
or deliveries for shipment of any such article or commodity 
before the beginning of said prosecution. 

Szc. 2. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a board to 
make and publish from time to time uniform rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of this Act. - 

Sec. 3. That for the pu of securing proper enforcement 
of this Act the Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized 
by him, shall have authority to enter and inspect at any time 
mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, factories, manu- 
facturing establishments, and other places in which goods are 
produced or held for interstate commerce; and the Secretary 
of Labor shall have authority to employ such assistance for the 
purposes of this Act as may from time to time be authorized by 
appropriation or other law. 

Ec. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Labor shal report any violation of this 
Act, or to whom ~ State factory or mining or quarry inspector, 
commissioner of labor, State medical inspector, or school- 
attendance officer, or any other person shall present satisfactory 
evidence of any such violation to cause appropriate arpa ge 
to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States without delay for the enforcement of the penalties 
in such cases herein provided: Provided, That nothing in this 
Act ates cnnried te ppply hei — pods and deal 
canning clubs recogn y the icult partment o! 
the several States and of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That any person who violates any of the provisions 
of section one of this Act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or 
inspection authorized by section three of this Act, shall for each 
offense prior to the first conviction of such person under the 

rovisions of this Act, be pantie by a fine of not more than 
200, and shall for each offense subsequent to such conviction 
be pate by a fine of not more than $1,000, nor less than $100, 
or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: 


Provided, That no dealer shall be prosecuted, under the provi- 
sions of this Act for a shipment, delivery for shipment, or 
transportation who establishes a guaranty issued by the 
person by whom the goods shipped or delivered for shipment 
or transportation were manufactured or produced, resident in 
the United States, to the effect that such goods were produced 
or manufactured in a mine or quarry in which within thirty 
days prior to their removal therefrom no children under the 
age of sixteen years were employed or permitted to work, or 
in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, in which within thirty days prior to the removal of 
such goods therefrom no children under the age of fourteen 
years were employed or permitted to work, nor children between 
the ages of fourteen years and sixteen years employed or per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any day or more than 
six days in any week or after the hour of seven o’clock post- 
meridian or before the hour of six o’clock antemeridian; and in 
such event, if the guaranty contains any false statement of a 
material fact, the guarantor ll be amenable to prosecution 
and to the fine or imprisonment provided by this section for 
violation of the provisions of this Act. Said guaranty, to afford 
the protection above provided, shall contain the name and ad- 
dress of the person giving the same: And  ioectes Surther, That 
no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall be prosecuted under 
this Act for the shipment, delivery for shipment, or transporta- 
tion of a product of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment, if the only employ- 
ment therein, within thirty days prior to the removal of such 
roduct therefrom, of a child under the age of sixteen years has 
n that of a child as to whom the producer or manufacturer 
has in good faith procured, at the time of employing such child, 
and has since in good faith relied upon and kept on file a certifi- 
cate, issued in such form, under such conditions, and by such 
persons as may be prescribed by the board, showing the child 
to be of such an age that the shipment, delivery for shipment, 
or transportation was not prohibited by this Act. Any person 
who knowingly makes a false statement or presents false evi- 
dence in or in relation to any such certificate or pea 
therefor shall be amenable to prosecution and to the fine or 
imprisonment proiied by this section for violations of this 
Act. In any State designated by the board, an eee 
certificate or other similar paper as to the age of the child, 
issued under the laws of that State and‘ not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, shall have the same force and effect 
as a certificate herein provided tor. ‘ 

Sec. 6. That the word “person” as used in this Act shall be 
construed to include any individual or corporation or the mom- 
bers of any partnership or other unincorporated association. 
The term ‘ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce” as used in this Act means to transport or to ship 
or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to or through any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia or to any foreign country; and in the 
case of a dealer means only to transport or to ship or deliver- 
for shipment from the State, Territory, or district of manu- 
facture or production. 

Sec. 7. That this Act shall take effect from and after one year 
from the date of its passage. 


Approved, September 1, 1916. 


RHONE CANAL 


The new canal connecting the Rhone River with the sea of 
Marscilles, which was completed during the war, was opened 
May 7, 1916. The canal is seventy-seven kilometers long 
(48.10 miles). The cost of the canal was 90,000,000 francs 
($18,000,000), 35,000,000 francs ($7,000,000) of which was 
given by the state and the remainder by the local government 
and the Chamber of Commerce. The most difficult work in 
the construction was the building of the tunnel, which is 7 
kilometers (4.3 miles) long. canal will accommodate 

n es drawing 8 feet. It opens up the connection by 
way of the Rhone and the Saone to 540 kilometers (333 miles) 
inland with the main line waterways. The waterway will 
also give Marseilles a direct connection with Havre and the 
North Sea and form a part of the canal system connecti 
centers of France’s productive resources in oil, coal aed 
iron. 

The canal and its tunnel had been under discussion for nearly 
one hundred years; but the actual work on them was not begun 


until 1904. Most of the work on the canal was done since 1910, © 
but much has been added to it since the outbreak of the war. 
The total length of the canal is sixty miles, and the five mile 
section under the mountain is seventy-five feet wide and 
seventy feet high, constituting what is declared to be the largest 
tunnel interior in the world. ; ‘ 


SYNTHETIC DIAMONDS 
It is reported that in research work being carried out at the © 
Laboratory of Inorganic Chemistry at Geneva, Switzerland, a 
residue was obtained which, besides free carbons of varyin 
weight, contained “ 7 hard and very heavy white cetrabediat 
cod octohedral crystals which burned without leaving ashes 
and were insoluble in aqua regia, possessing, as far as the analysis 
made up to the present show, all the properties of the dia- 
mond.” Synthetic diamonds have been produced before, but 
the stones are too small and the process too costly for the dis- 
covery to be of much practical value. ies iy 
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THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN LAW 


The Federal Farm Loan law was passed b Congress and 
approved July 17, 1916. Its purpose is “to Trite capital 
for agricultural develo ment, to create standard forms of in- 
vestment based upon farm mort age, to equalize rates of in- 
terest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States 
bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial agents 
for the United States.” Its administration is under the direc- 
tion and control of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


THE FARM LOAN BOARD 


The board consists of the following members, 
the President and approved by the Senate: 
George W. Norris, Philadelphia, Pa., two years. 
Charles E. Lobdell, Great Bend, Ind., four years. 
Herbert uick, Berkeley Springs, W. Va., six years. 
W.S. A. Smith, Sioux City, Iowa, eight years. 
, The Secretary of the Treasury is Chairman ex officio. Wil- 
liam W. Flannagan is secretary of the board. Mr. Norris is 
commissioner and chief executive officer. Each member’s 
salary is $10,000 per year and necessary traveling expenses. 


appointed by 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 

Continental United States is divided into 12+Federal land 
bank districts, each district having a Federal land bank. Each 
bank before beginning business must have a capital of not less 
than $750,000 which is to be divided into shares of $5 each and 
may be subscribed for by slg The United States sub- 
scribes for all remaining shares of the $750,000 that are untaken 
after thirty days. . ' 

Each share is entitled to dividends except those held by the 
United States Government. 

The Federal land banks are depositaries of public money. 
They may also be employed as financial agents of the Govern- 
ment. 


NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Corporations, to be known as National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions, may be organized by persons desiring to borrow money 
' on farm mortgage securities. Ten or more persons, who are 


owners or about to become owners of farm land qualified as 49 


security for a mortgage loan, may unite to form such an associa- 
tion. The aggregate of the desired loan of the members must 
not be less than $20,000. yi ; 

Whenever any farm loan association shall desire to secure 
for any member, a loan on first mortgage, from the Federal 
land bank of its district, it shall subscribe for capital stock of 
the land bank to the amount of 5 per cent. of such loan, sub- 
scription to be paid in cash upon granting of the loan. 


Capital Stock 


Shares in the national farm loan association shall be of the 
par value of $5 each. Every shareholder shall be entitled to 
~ one vote on each of his shares. The maximum number of votes 

which may be cast by any one shareholder’shall be twenty. 

No person other than a borrower shall be a member or share- 
holder. Any person desiring to borrow on farm land mortgage 
through a national farm loan association shall make application 
for membership and shall subscribe for shares of stock to an 
amount equal to 5 per cent. of the face of the desired loan, the 

subscription to be paid in cash upon granting of the loan. 


Restrictions on Loans Based on First Mortgages 
No Federal ee pane shall make loans except upon the fol- 
wing terms and conditions: 
. iste Loans shall be secured by duly recorded first mortgages 
on farm land within the land bank district in which the bank is 
situated. | i ; 
_ 2nd; Every such mastaees shall contain an agreement pro- 
viding for the repayment of the loan on af amortization plan 
‘by means of a fixed number of annual or semiannual install- 
ments sufficient to cover, first, a charge on the loan, second, a 
‘charge for administration and profits at a rate not exceeding 
‘one per cent. per annum on the unpaid principal. These two 
‘ates combined shall constitute the interest rate on the mort- 
gage; and, third, such amounts to be applied on the eg nee 
‘gs will extinguish the debt within an agreed period, not less 
t ! 


- 


| or 


than five years nor more than forty years. After five years 
from the date upon which a loan is made, additional payments 
in sums of $25 or any multiple thereof, for the reduction of the 
principal, may be made on any regular installment date. 

3rd. No loan on mortgage shall be made at a rate of interest 
exceeding six per cent. per annum, exclusive of amortization 
Payments. 

4th. Such loans may be made for the following purposes and 
no other: 

(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 
‘ To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers and 
live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of 
the mortgaged farm. 

(c) To ree buildings and for improvements of farm lands. 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land mort- 
gaged, existing at the time of the organization of the first na- 
tional farm loan association established in or for the county in 
which the land mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness subse- 
quently incurred for purposes mentioned in this section. 

5th. No such loan shall exceed 50 per cent. of the value of the 
permanent, insured improvements thereon, said value to be 
ascertained by appraisal. In making appraisal, the value of 
the land for agricultural purposes shall be the basis and the 
earning power of the land shall be a principal factor. 

6th. No such loan shall be made to any person who is not at 
the time, or Bory to become engage in the cultivation of 
the farm mortgaged. Incase of the sale of the mortgaged land, 
the Federal land bank may permit said mortgage and the stock 
interests of the vendor to be assumed by the purchaser. In 
case of the death of the mortgager, his heir or heirs, or his legal 
representative shall have the option, within sixty days of such 
oe to assume the mortgage and stock interests of the de- 
ceased. 

7th. The amount of loans to any’ one borrower shall in no 
case exceed a maximum of $10,000, nor shall any loan be fora 
less sum than $100. 

8th. Every applicant for a loan under the terms of this Act. 
shall make application on a form to be prescribed for that pur- 
pose by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and such applicant shall 
state the objects to which the proceeds of said loan are to be 
apoikd: and shall afford such other information as may be re- 
uired. 
9th. Every borrower shall pay simple interest on defaulted 
payments at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, and by ex- 
press covenant in his mortgage deed shall undertake to pay 
when due all taxes, liens, judgments, or assessments which may 
be lawfully assessed against the land mortgaged. Taxes, etc., 
not paid when due, and paid by the mortgagee, shall become a 
part of the mortgage debt and shall bear simple interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum. Every borrower shall un- 
dertake to keep insured to the satisfaction of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board ail buildings the value of which was’a factor in de- 
termining the amount of the loan. Insurance shall be made 

ayable to the mortgagee as its interest may appear at time of 

E. and, at the option of the mortgagor and subject to general 
regulations of the Federal Farm Loan Board, sums so received 
may be used to pay for reconstruction of the buildings de- 


stroyed. 

Toth. Every borrower who shall be granted a loan under the 
provisions of this Act shall enter into an agreement, in form 
and under conditions to be prescribed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, that if the whole or any portion of his loan shall be 
expended for purposes other than those specified in his original 
application, or if the borrower shall be in default in respect to 
any condition or covenant of the mortgage, the whcle of said 
Joan shall, at the option of the mortgagee, become due and pay- 
able forthwith. The borrower may use part of said loan to pay 
for his stock in the farm loan association, and the land ban 
holding such mortgage may permit said loan to be used for any 


Tpose s) ined. , 
yi ith. That no loan or the mortgage securing the same shall 
be impaired or invalidated by reason of the exercise of any 
power by any Federal land bank or national farm loan associa- 
tion in excess of the powers herein granted or any limitations 

ereon. ne 
See transmitted to farm loan associations by Federal land 
banks to be loaned to its members shall be in current funds, or 
farm loan bonds, at the option of the borrower. 

The Federal land bank shall charge applicants for loans, rea» 
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sonable fees not exceeding the actual cost of appraisal and de- 
termination of title. Legal fees and recording charges imposed 
by law in the State where the land to be mortgaged is located, 
may also be included in the preliminary costs of negotiating 
loans. The borrower may pay such fees, making the loan to 
advance same, in which case the expenses shall be made a part 
of the face of the loan and paid off in amortization payments. 
Such addition shall not be permitted to increase said loan above 
the limitations. 


AGENTS OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Whenever, after this Act shall have been in effect one year, it 
shall appear to the Federal Farm Loan Board that national 
farm loan associations have not been formed, and are not likel 
to be formed, in any locality, because of peculiar local condi- 
tions, said board may, in its discretion, authorize Federal land 
banks to make loans on farm lands through agents approved by 
said board. Sif oe 

Such loans shall be subject to the same conditions and restric- 
tions as if the same were made through national farm loan asso- 
ciations. 

No agent other than a duly incorporated bank, trust com- 
pany, mortgage company, or savings institution, chartered by 
the State in which it has its principal office, shall be employed 
under the provisions of this section. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN LAW 


Federal land banks may pay to such agents the actual ex- 
pense of appraising the land offered as security for a loan, ex- 
amining and certifying the title thereof, and making, and re- 
cording the mortgage papers; and in addition may allow said 
agents not to exceed one-half of one per cent. per annum upon 
the unpaid principal of said loan, such commission to be de- 
ducted from dividends payable to the borrower on his stock in 
the Federal land bank. Avs : 

Actual expenses paid to agents under the provisions of this 
section shall be added to the face of the loan and paid off in 
amortization payments. 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, 
upon the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to make de- 
posits for the temporary use of any Federal land bank, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such 
Federal land bank shall issue to the Secretary of the Treasury a 
certificate of indebtedness for any such deposit, bearing a rate 
of interest not to exceed, the current rate charged for other 
Government deposits, to be secured by farm loan bonds or 
other collateral, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Any such certificate shall be redeemed an ee by such 
land bank at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The aggregate of all sums so deposited by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not exceed the sum of $6,000,000 at any one time. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT LAW 


Congress passed a law, on August 18, 1916, declaring “‘the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the sl ea Islands, and providing a more auton- 
omous government for those islands.” The law was approved 
by President Wilson on August 29, 1916. 

The interesting features of the law are as follows: 

No law shall be enacted in the Philippine Islands which shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or deny to any person therein, the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Private property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

No law, granting a title of nobility shall be enacted, and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust in said islands 
shall, without the consent of the Congress of the United 
States, accept any present, emolument, office, or title of any 
xind whatever from any king, queen, prince, or foreign 

tate. 

Statutory laws of the United States hereafter enacted, shall 
not apply to the Philippine Islands, except when they specifically 
so provide. 

All property and rights, which may have been acquired in 
the islands by the United States, except such property as has 
been or shall be designated by the President of the United 
States for military or other reservations of the United States 
Government, are placed under the control of the government 
of the islands, to be administered or disposed of, for the benefit 
of the inhabitants thereof, and the Philippine Legislature shall 
have power to legislate with respect to all such matters as it 
may deem advisable. Acts of the Legislature, with reference 
to land of the public domain, timber, and mining, hereafter 
enacted, shall not have the force of law until approved by the 
President of the United States. Upon the approval of such an 
act by the Governor General, it shall be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, and he shall approve or disap- 
prove the same within six months after its submission for his 
approval, and if not disapproved within such time it shall be- 
come a law the same as if it had been specifically approved. 
Lands in the Philippine Islands which have been or may be re- 
served for any public purpose of the United States, and, being 
no longer required for the purpose for which reserved, may be, 
by order of the President, placed under the control of the goy- 
ernment of said islands. This order shall be regarded as effec- 
tual to give the government of said islands full control and 
power to administer and dispose of such lands for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. f 

While this Act provides that the fips cacy government 
shall have the authority to enact a tariff law the trade relations 
between the islands and the United States shall continue to be 
gremet exclusively by laws of the Congress of the United 

tates. Tariff acts or acts amendatory to the tariff of the 
Philippine Islands or any act of the Philippine Legislature affect- 
ing immigration or the currency or coinage laws shall not be- 


come laws until they shall receive the approval of the President 
of the United States. 

No export duties shall be levied or collected on exports from 
the Philippine Islands, but taxes and assessments on property 
and license fees for franchises and internal taxes may be imposed 
for the purposes of the Philippine government, to protect the 
public credit. ‘ 

The entire indebtedness of the Ebsippe government, shall 
not exceed at any one time the sum of $15,000,000; exclusive 
of those obligations known as friar land bonds, nor that of any 
Province or municipality a sum in excess of seven per cent. of 
the aggregate tax valuation of its property at any one time, 

General legislative powers shall be vested in a Legislature 
which shall consist of the senate and the house of representa- 
tives. The two houses shall be designated ‘The Philippine 
Legislature.” Until the Philippine Legislature shall have been 
organized the existing Philippine Legislature shall have all 
legislative authority herein granted to the government of the 
Philippine Islands, pereee such as may now be within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Philippine Commission, which is so 
continued until the organization of the Legislature. When the 
Philippine Legislature shall have been organized, the exclusive ~ 
legislative jurisdiction and authority exercised by the Philippine 
Commission shall thereafter be exercised by the Philippine 
Legislature. ; 

The members of the Senate of the Philippines, shall be elected 
for terms of six and three years, by the qualified electors of the 
Philippines. Each of the senatorial districts shall have the 
right to elect two senators. 4 

‘The members of the house of representatives shall be elected 
triennially. Each of the representative districts shall have the 
right to elect one representative. The members of the present - 
assembly elected on the first Tuesday in June, 1916, shall be 
the members of the house of representatives from their respec 
tive districts for the term expiring in 1919. ’ 

At the first election held, pursuant to this act, the qualified 
electors shall be those having the qualifications of voters under 
Be present law, and all officers elected by the people shall be as _ 

ollows: : , 

Every male person who is not a citizen or subject of a foreign | 
power twenty-one years of age or over (except insane and foebies ; 
minded persons and those convicted of an infamous offense 
since August 13, 1898), who shall have been a resident of the ~ 
Philippines for one ear and of the municipality in which he ~ 
shall offer to vote for six months next prcrene the day of 
voting, and who is comprised within one of the following classes: 

(a) Those who under existing law are legal voters and have | 
exercised the right of suffrage. ; . 

(b) Those who own real property to the value of 500 pesos, or 
who annually pay 30 pesos or more of the established taxes. f 

(c) Those who are able to read and write either Spanish, — 
English, or a native language. ae ; 


States to be designated b 


"mission, as such, shall cease and determine, and t. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT LAW 


The Philippine Islands shall be divided into twelve senate, 
and ninety representative districts. At the first meeting of the 
Philippine Legislature there shall be chosen by the Legislature 
two Resident Commissioners to the United States, who shall 
hold their office for a term of three years beginning with the 
fourth day of March following their election. No person shall 
be eligible to election as Resident Commissioner who is not a 
bona fide elector of said islands and who does not owe allegiance 
to the United States and who is not more than thirty years of 
age and who does not read and write the English language. 

The supreme executive power shall be vested in an executive 
officer, whose official title shall be “The Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands.” He shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate of the United States and 
hold his office at the pleasure of the President. He shall reside 
in the Philippines during his official incumbency and maintain 
his office at the seat of government. 

He shall have general supervision and control of all of the 
departments and bureaus of the Philippines, and shall be com- 
mander in chief of all locally created armed forces and militia. 
He is hereby vested with the exclusive power to grant pardons 
and. Sepia and remit fines, and may veto any legislation 
enacted. He shall submit, within ten days of the opening of 
each regular session of the Esiippicg Legislature, a budget of 
receipts and expenditures, which shall be the basis of the annual 
appropriation bill. He shall be responsible for the faithful 
execution of the laws of the Philippine Islands and of the United 
States within the islands, and whenever it becomes necessary 
he may call upon the commanders of the military and naval 
forces of the United States in the islands, or call out the militia 
or other locally created armed forces, to prevent or suppress 
lawless violence, invasion, or rebellion; and he may, when the 


; pepe safety requires it, suspend the privileges of the writ of 


abeas corpus, or place the islands, or any part thereof, under 
martial law. Whenever tke Governor General shall exercise 
this authority, he shall at once notify the President of the 
United States thereof, together with the attending facts and 
circumstances, and the President shall have power to modify 
or vacate’ the action of the Governor General. He shall an- 
nually and at such other times as he may be required make 
such official report of the transactions of the government of the 
Philippine Islands to an executive department of the United 
the President, and his said annual 
report shall be transmitted to the Congress of the United States; 
and he shall perform such additional duties and functions as 
may * pursuance of law be delegated or assigned to him by the 
President. 

The executive departments of the Philippine government 
shall continue as now authorized by law until otherwise pro- 
vided by the Philippine Legislature. When the Philippine 
Legislature shall convene and organize, the Etipp ine Com- 

e members 
thereof shall vacate their offices as members of said commission. 
The heads of executive departments shall continue to exercise 
their executive functions until the heads of departments 


TO- 
vided by the Philippine Legislature. are appointed and qualifi ee 


codpérate with the States, through their res 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


_ All executive functions of the government must be directly 
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under the Governor General or within one of the executive de- 
partments under the supervision and control of the Governor 
General. There is to be established a bureau, to be known as 
the Bureau of Non-Christian tribes, which shall be embraced 
in one of the executive Pyne to be designated by the 
Governor General, and shall have general supervision over the 
public affairs of the inhabitants of the territory represented in 
the Legislature by appointive senators and representatives. 

There shall be appointed by the President, with the consent 
of the United States Senate, a vice governor of the Philippine 
Islands, who shall have all of the powers of the Governor Gen- 
eral in the case of a vacancy or temporary removal or absence or 
disability of the Governor General, and the said vice governor 
shall be the head of the executive department, known as the 
department of public instruction, which shall include the bureau 
of education and the bureau of health, and he may be assigned 
oe other executive duties as the Governor General may desig- 
nate. 

The President may designate the head of an executive de- 
partment to act as Governor General and perform all his duties, 
in case of a vacancy or absence of the Governor General and 
the vice governor. 

An auditor shall be appointed by the President, who shall 
audit and settle all accounts pertaining to receipts of all branches 
of the Philippine government. 

At the-close of each fiscal year his accounts shall be examined 
by several auditors of the United States and the Comptroller of 
the United States Treasury. The auditor shall then submit to 
the Governor General and the Secretary of War an annual report. 

The chief justice and associate justices of the Supreme Court 
shall be appointed by the President, with consent of the Senate 
of the United States. The judges of the court of first instance 
shall be appointed by the Governor General, with the consent 
of the Philippine Senate. The admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and courts of first instance shall not be changed 
except by Act of Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States shall have jurisdic- 
tion to review, reverse, modify, or affirm the final judgments 
and decrees of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands in 
all actions, and proceedings now pending therein or hereafter 
determined thereby in which the Constitution or any statute, 
treaty or privilege of the United States is involved, or in causes 
in which the value in controversy exceeds $25,000, or in which 
the title or possession of real estate exceeding in value the sum 
of $25,000, and such final judgments or decrees may and can be 
reviewed, reversed, modified, or affirmed by said Supreme 
Court of the United States on appeal or writ of error by the 

arty aggrieved within the same time, in the same manner, as 
fie as applicable, as the final judgments and decrees of the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. z 3 

The annual salaries of the following-named officials appointed 
by the President shall be: The Governor General, $18,000; in 
addition thereto he shall be entitled to the occupancy of the 
buildings heretofore used by the chief executive of the Philip- 

ines, free of rental; vice governor, $10,000; chief justice of the 
Bapreme Court, $8,000; associate justices of the Supreme Court, 
$7,500 each; auditor, $6,000; deputy auditor, $3,000. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


' An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 


in the construction of rural post roads, was passed by Congress 


* and made a law, when approved by President Wilson on July 11, 
- 1916. 


Section 1. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
A tive State Hie 
q departments, in the construction of rural post roads. ey 

shall apres upon the roads to be constructed therein and the 
character and method of construction. All roads constructed 
under the provisions of this Act shall be free from tolls of all 
. kinds.” 


_ Sec. 2. For the purpose of this Act the term “rural post 
road” shall be construed to mean any public road over which 


f the United States mails are transported, excluding every street 


“and road in a place having a population, as shown by the latest 


available Federal census, of two thousand five hundred or more, 


4 t portion of any such street or road along which the 
a ae estes mute tian two hundred feet apart; the term 
“State highway department” shall include any department of 


e+ 


another name, commission, or official, of a State empowered, un- 
der its laws, to exercise the functions ordinarily exercised by a 
State highway department; the term “construction” shall in- 
clude reconstruction and paprevsment of roads; “‘ properly main- 
tained” as used herein shall mean the making of needed repairs 
and the preservation of a reasonably smooth surface considering 
the type of the road; but shall not be held to include extraor- 
dinary repairs, nor reconstruction; necessary bridges and cul- 
verts shall be deemed parts of the respective roads. 

Src. 3. There is hereby appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, the 
sum of $5,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $10,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen, the sum of $15,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of ea eH 
and for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundre 
and twenty-one, the sum of $25,000,000. In States where the 
constitution prohibits it from engaging in any work of internal 


‘ 
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improvements, the amount of the appropriation to such State, 
shall be turned over to the highway department of the State or 
to the governor, to be expended under the provisions of this 
Act an under the rules and regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture, when any number of counties in such State shall 
appropriate or provide the proportion or share needed to be 
raised in order to entitle such State to its part of the appropria- 
tion. 

Sec.-4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall apportion the 
appropriation for each fiscal year among the several States in 
the following manner: One-third in the ratio which the area of 
each State bears to the total area of all the States; one-third in 
the ratio which the population of each State bears to the total 

pulation of all the States, as shown by the latest available 
Federal census; one-third in the ratio which the mileage of 
rural delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to the 
total in all the States, at the close of the next preceding fiscal 
year, as shown by the certificate of the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 5. Within sixty days after the approval of this Act the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to each State highway department and to the 
governor of each State having no State highway department 
the sum which he has estimated to be deducted for administer- 
ing the provisions of this Act and the sum which he has appor- 
tioned to each State for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, and on or before Janu 
twentieth next preceding the commencement of each succeed- 
ing fiscal year shall make like certificates for such fiscal year. 


Sec. 6. Any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of ' 


this Act shall, by its State highway department, submit to the 
Secretary of Agriculture project statements setting forth pro- 
posed construction of any rural post road or roads therein. If 
the Secretary of Agriculture approve a project, the State high- 
way department shall furnish to him such surveys, plans, speci- 
fications, and estimates therefor as he may require. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall approve only such projects as may 
be substantial in character and the expenditure of funds hereby 
authorized shall be applied only to such improvements. Items 
inchided for engineering, inspection, and unforeseen contin- 
gencies shall not exceed ten per cent. of the total estimated 
‘cost of the work. If he approve the plans, etc., he shall notify 
the State highway department and immediately certify the 
fact to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon set aside the share of the United 
States, which shall not exceed fifty per cent. of the total esti- 
mated cost thereof. No payment of any money shall be made 
until statement of the project, and the plans, specifications, 
and estimates therefor, shall have been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that any project 
approved by him has been constructed in compliance with said 
plans and eee tioes he shall cause to be paid to the proper 
authority of the State the amount set aside for the project. -The 

secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, from time to 
time make payments on sai construction as the same pro- 
gresses; no such payment to be in excess of $10,000 ie mile, 

exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than twenty feet clear 
: span _ The construction work and labor in each State shall be 

lone in accordance with its laws, and under the direct super- 
vision of the State highway department, subject to the inspec- 
tion and approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the State hi hway depart- 
ment of each State may jointly determine at what times, and 
in what amounts, payments, as work progresses, shall be made. 

Szc. 7. To maintain the roads constructed shall be the duty 
of the States, or their civil subdivisions, according to the laws 
of the several States. If at any time the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall find that any road in any State constructed under the 
provisions of this Act is not being properly maintained he shall 
give notice of such fact to the highway department of such State 
and if within four months from the receipt of said notice the 
road has not been put in a proper condition of maintenance, 
then the Secretary of Agriculture shall thereafter refuse to 


rove any project for road construction in said State, or the ar 


appl 
cil subdivision thereof, until it has been put ina condition of 
proper maintenance. 


Sec. 8. There is hereby appropriated and made availabl 
until nded, the sum of $1,000,000 for the | ok ending 


June eth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and each fisca' 
year thereafter, for ten years, in all $10,000,000, to be available 
until expended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, upon request from the proper officers of the State, 


‘ FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


Territory, or county, for the survey, construction, and main- 
tenance of roads and trails within or only partly within the na- 
tional ferests, when necessary for the use and development of 
resources upon which communities within and adjacent to the 
national forests are dependent. The State or county shall enter 
into a codperative agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the survey, construction, and maintenance of such roads 
or trails upon a basis equitable to both the State and the United 
States. The aggregate expenditures in any State shall not ex- 
ceed ten per centum of the value, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, of the timber and forage resources which 
are or will be available for income upon the national forest lands . 
within the respective county or counties wherein the roads or 
trails will be constructed; and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make annual report to Congress of the amounts expended 
hereunder. : 


APPORTIONMENT TO STATES UNDER REDERAL 
AID ROAD ACT 


For the Fiscal Year 1917 


The amounts! apportioned to each State for the fiscal year 
1917 are set forth in the following table: 


Star and rural routes 


shown by certificate | Percent- 
of Postmaster Gen- age ap- Sum appor- 
eral as of June 30, portion-~ tioned 
1916 ment 
¢ Percent- 
State Miles age 
Alabama ..... 29,615.. 2.39111... 2.14740. .$ 104,148.90 
Arizona)...... 3,096..  .24997.. 1.41265... 68,513.52 
Arkansas..... 20,245.. 1.63458.. 1.70493.. 82,698.10 » 
California 18,823.. 1.51976.. 3.11472.. 151,063.92 
Colorado ..... 10,781... -87045.. 1.72557.. 83,690.14 
Connecticut. .. 6,721 5. 54265.. -64104.. 31,090.44 
Delaware:.... 2,566.. .20718.. -16875.. 8,184.37 
Florida....... 8,706.. .70292.., 1.15415.. 55,976.27 
Georgia...... 43,397.. 3.50386.. 2.76968.. 134,329.48 
Idaho ices. .s% 7,594... -61314.. 1.24667.. 60,463.50 
Tilinois....... 69,860.. 5.64048.. 4.55518.. 220,926.23 
Indiana...... 52,619.. 4.24844... 2.79892.. 135,747.62 
QWEOL Schemes 58,943.. 4.75904.. 3.01393.. 146,175.60 
Kansas....... 53,240.. 4.29858.. 2.95273.. 143,207.40 
Kentucky..... 27,113.. 2.18910 2.00973.. 97,471.91 
Louisiana..... 458... -16364 1,39123.. 67,474.66 
Maine wisuc ere 13,566.. 1.09531 -99900.. 48,451.50 
Maryland .... 11,194 -90380 -90819., 44,047.22 
Massachusetts. 7,698 .62153 1.52270.. 73,850.95 
Michigan tec aybds 49,981 4.03545 3.00585.. 145,783.72 
Minnesota 46,384 3.74503 2.93596 142,394.06 
Mississippi 24,646 1.98991 1.83311 88,905.84 _ 
issourl...... 57.108 4.61088 3.49939.. 169,720.41 
Montana..... 10,065 .81264 2.02654 98,287.19 
Nebraska..... 33,964 2.74224 2.20146.. 106,770.81 
Nevada...... 2,935 .23697 1.32780 64,398.30 
New Hampshire 6,444 52029 43292 20,996.62 
New Jersey. . 7,708 -62234 1.22088 59,212.68 | 
New Mexico . 5,716 46151 1.62346 78,737.81 
New York.... 48,773 3.93792 5.16949 250,720.27 
North Carolina 36,358 2.93553 2.35839... 114,381.92 
North Dakota 1.73978.. 1.56996.. 76,143.06 
Ohio. .... 5.00328 3.85372... 186,905.42 
Oklahoma . 2.99908... 2.37400.. 115,139.00 
Oregon " 11,621..  .93828 1.62242 78,687.37 
Pennsylvania . 54,638.. 4.41146.. 4.75555... 230,644.17 
Rhode Island . 1,093..  .08825 .24053.. 11,665.71 
South Carolina 21,851.. 1.76424 1.48057 71,807.64 
South Dakota 22,362.. 1.80550 1.66899., 80,946.02 
Tennessee.... 40,731 3.28861... 2.35368... 114,153.48 
exaS....-.-. 62,181.. 5.02048 6.01913,. 291,927.81 
Utah ieee tee 3,806..  .30730 1.17423 56,950.15 
Vermont ..... 8,777.. _.70865 47102 22,844.47 
1B 5. si 1,045.. 2.50656.. 2.05486.. 99,660.71 
Washington... 11,350, -91640 1.48215.. 71,884.28 
West Virginia. 14,417.. 1.16402.. 1.09836.. 53,270.46 
Wisconsin .... 43,854., 3.54076.. 2.64662.. 128,361.07 _ 
Wyoming..... 4,844 -39110.. 1.26179.. 61,196.82 - 


- Total ....1,238,548.. 10000000. + 100,00000. .4,850,000.00 — 


ty Wale avior ct oS 
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FEDERAL MIGRATORY BIRD LAW OPEN SEASONS 
(Specially Compiled by American Game Protective Association—Both dates inclusive and from sunrise to sunset only) 
Black-breasted and 


Waterfowl, Coots, Rails, other than Golden Plover and acksni 
and Gallinules on = isdeee are cer r Wien 8 or Woodcock 
Alabama.. Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Se 7=Nov sey 
a fern : i - 31...Sept. 1--Nov. 30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Jan. _ 
one ioe 16—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30.,.Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Oct. 16— on see i Dee 31 
he Sas... -Nov. i—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Soe & oer, oe ret rae 2 oS by ee oe 16—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Ds o/s A <i en ss . 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15... tr av—Dec, 20... : ae 
Connecticut. 1—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Nov, 30...Aug. 16—Nov. 30.. oe = aa 3 5 ay iNew 30 


, Delaware....... ...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30.,.Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Nov. 1— — 
“pee hey of omnes shoes i an. re ae Rds a : “Aus. 16—Nov. 30...Nov. = an ar Nov icp 31 
‘9 Ser coe ric e ov. 1—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Jan. 31... . 1—Dec. 
Gedrgiay cae ccs Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Sept. i—Nov. 30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. val ah 31 Nov bee 3 
DANSE ca stha tcc ida Sept, 7—Dec. 20, Sept. 1=Nov. 30... Sept. 7—Dec, 20...Sek, Jotee, 20, (On, omen ae 
Milnes 0252.02, Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15.. Sept. 16—Dee, 31... Closed until 1918 
As MELA xa clare evateal ua Sept. 16—Deec, 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15.. .Sept. 16—Dec. 31..,Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
eee. ne Seeerign is Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30,..Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
BOSASs elcisicisie elaas Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nev. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
pecerucky Asie era tees Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Closed until 1918 
aoe De AN s ieert Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Jan. '31...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
rele Fee Cie ot oe Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Aug. 16—Nov. 30,..Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
aryland). .cck/csc. Nov. 1—Jan. 31.,.Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Massachusetts...... Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Aug. 16—Noy. 30...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 31 
Michigan.......... Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Minnesota......... Sept. 7—Dec. 20..,Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Mississippi......... Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31,..Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Missourl........... Sept. 16—Dec, 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1— 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Closed until 1918 
Montana........... Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Nebraska.......... Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
INEVAGAS <xi.c etre Ses Qct, 1—Jan. 15..,Sept. 1—Nov, 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
_ New Hampshire ....Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30..,Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
New Jersey......... Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
New Mexico........ Oct. 16—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Oct. 16—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
New York..,....... Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Sept. 16— 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
a (Long Island)....... Oct. i—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Nov. 30..,Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
North Carolina..... Nov, 1—Jan. 31.,.Sept. 1—Nov. 30,..Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
North Dakota...... Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
RIG ihec ot et vias. store Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Oklahoma.......... Oct. 16—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Oct. 16—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
» Oregon....... ...Oct. 1—Jan. 15,,.Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Oct. 1—Dec. 15...Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Pennsylvania. ..-Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15,..Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Rhode Island.......Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Nov. 30..,Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Oct. 1—Jan. 15,..Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
°South Carolina.....Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov.30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31,..Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
South Dakota . sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 7— 20,,.Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Tennessee... ...Nov, 1—Jan, 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1!—Dec. 31 
Texas..... .,.Oct. 16—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30:..Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Oct. 16—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Utah. . ..Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Noy. 30...Closed until 1918...Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Vermont ;..Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Closed until 1918...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
irginia.... ...-Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30.,.Aug. 16—Nov. 30...Nov. 1—Jan. 31...Nov. 1—Dec. 31 
Washington........ Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Sept. 1—Nov. 30.,.Oct. 1—Dec. 15...Oct. 1—Jan. 15...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
West Virginia, ......Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 1—Dec. 15...Sept. 16—Dec. 31...Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
HSCONSIN 2615.00 <cese's Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 7—Dec. 20,..Oct. 1—Nov. 30 
Wyoming.......... Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 1—Nov. 30...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Sept. 7—Dec. 20...Oct. 1—Nov. 30: 


° No open seasons on a ee! insectivorous birds ree on reed-birds or rice-birds in states marked ° where open season is 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. . Band-tail igeons, little brown, sand-hill, whooping-cranes, wood ducks, swans, curlew, willet, and all shore 
birds except as specified, Rocca all states to Sept. 1, 1918. 

NEW BIRD TREATY 

The United States Senate on Aug. 29, 1916, ratified the treaty _ Permits, however, will be issued for collecting birds for scien- 

with Canada extending to all migratory birds the same protec- tific purposes in accordance with the laws and regulations in 
tion on both sides of the Canadian border. force in the respective States and the District of Columbia. 


The treaty is an important supplement to the Federal law The following are considered migratory game birds: 
and eaves: in effect, Tisee principal things: (a) Anatide or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, geese, 


1) That no bird important to agriculture because-of insect and swans. : 
axing proclivities shall be shot at any time. (2) That no (6) Gruide or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and 


; seaso f birds shall extend f hooping cranes. J 
fee pat then chtee Rad Gae-hal ) Th both 4 (c) Rallidee or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and 


longer period than three and one-half months. (3) That a 

countries shall so restrict open seasons on game birds as to other rails. 

prevent their being taken during the breeding season. (d) Limicole or shore birds, including avocets, curlew, 
The Senate’s action came as the result of a cam waged dowitchers, godwits, knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plover, 

incessantly for nearly three years by organizations of farmers, esicicers, See stilts, surf birds, turnstones, willet, woodcock, 

e. 


rtsmen, bird lovers and conservationists generally under and yellowlegs. 
the leadership of the American Game Protective Association of 2) Columbidee or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons. 
e sportsmen’s national organization. The ratifica- e following are considered migratory insectivorous birds: 


New York, N i 
the treaty means that this country now possesses the Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, flickers, fly- 
Peer aarinces Rad effective legal protection for wild life of Paes aang hummingbirds, kinglets, martins, meadow- 
any on the globe. larks, nighthawks or bull bats, nuthatches, orioles, robins, 
fe will secure protection all over the North American con- shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, 
tinent for some 1,022 species and sub-species of birds, and the warblers, waxwings, whigcocwil> woodpeckers, and wrens, 
law is of prime ee ag to farmers, for it means that in- and all other perc birds which feed entirely or chiefly on 
sectivorous birds at last get the protection they deserve. insects. i 
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THE CLAYTON LAW 
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THE CLAYTON LAW 


The Clayton Trust Bill was passed by the 63rd Congress 
and approved October 15, 1914. Its purpose is to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies of 
trade and commerce within any state or territory or the District 
of Columbia, or any place under jurisdiction of the U. S., 
excepting the Philippine Islands. The more important provi- 
sions of this law are as follows: i 

Sec. 2. It is unlawful for any person engaged in commerce 
to discriminate in the price of any commodity sold, where the 
effect of such discrimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. This does not apply where the discrimination in price 
ig on account of the diftereace in grade or quantity, or when 
made in good faith to meet competition, or where an allowance 
is made for transportation. Neither does it prevent persons 
from selecting their own customers in bona fide transactions 
and not in restraint of trade. fg hele 

Sec. 4.. Any person who shall be injured in his business by 
reason of anything forbidden in the Anti-Trust laws may sue 
therefor in the District Court in which the defendant resides 
or is found or has an agent without respect to the amount in 
controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages sustained 
by him and the cost of suit, including a reasonable attorney’s fee, 

Sec. 6. The labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the 
purposes of mutual help, and not having capital stock or con- 
ducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects. thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the members 
thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws. ‘ 

Sec. 7. No corporation engaged in commerce shall acquire 
stocks of another corporation also engaged in similar commerce 
where the effect may lessen competition or tend to create a. 
monopoly. This does not apply to corporations purchasing 
stocks for investments only. Nor shall anything herein, pro- 
hibit any common carrier, subject to the laws to regulate com- 
merce, from aiding in the construction of branches or short 
lines so located as to become feeders of the main line, or from 
owning stock of such branch lines nor to prevent them from ac- 
quiring and owning stock of an independent company, where 
there is no substantial competition. 

Sec. 8. No person who is a director or other officer of a bank, 
banking association or trust company which has deposits, 
capital, surplus and undivided profits aggregating more than 
$5,000,000 shall be eligible to be a director or other officer of 

° 


any other banking institution or trust company. This also 
applies to corporations aggregating more than $1,000,000. 
This does not apply to mutual savings banks not having a 
capital stock represented by shares. 

Sec. 9. Every director, officer or manager of any common 
carrier, who knowingly converts any of its money or property 
to his own or another’s use shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than $500 or imprisoned for 
not less than one year or more than ten years or both. 

Sec. 10. No common carrier engaged in commerce shall 
have any dealings in securities, supplies or other articles of 
commerce or shall trade or have any contracts for construction 
or maintenance of any kind to the amount of more than $50,000 
in the aggregate in any one year with another concern when 
the said common carrier has on its board of directors or as its 
president or any employee in the particular transaction, any 

rson who is at the same time a director or employee or who 
i any substantial interest in such other concern, unless such 
dealings or purchases shall be made from the bidder whose bid 
is the most favorable to such common carrier. This is to be 
ascertained by competitive bidding prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. No bid shall be received unless the 
name and the addresses of the officers, directors and general 
managers thereof accompanies the bid. Any person who shall 
prevent or attempt to prevent any one from bidding shall be 
punished. Any such common carrier having any such transac- 
tions shall within 30 days after making the same file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a full and detailed statement 
showing the manner of competitive poo | and who the bidders 
were, with their names and addresses. After investigation, if 
the commission have reasons to believe that the law has been 
violated, it shall transmit all papers and documents and its 
own views and findings to the Attorney-General. If the com- 
mon carrier shall violate this section it shall be fined not more 
than $25,000 and the person who knowingly constituted that 
violation shall be fined not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year or both. 

Sec. 11, The authority to enforce compliance with sections 
2, 7, and 8 is invested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
where applicable to common carriers, in the Federal Reserve 
Board to banks, banking associations and trust companies, in 
the Federal Trade Commission to all other characters of com- 
merce, to be exercised under the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals; such proceedings shall be given pretedence 
over other cases, Penging, therein. : 

Sec. 25. No proceedings for contempt shall be instituted 
unless hs be within one year from the date of the act com- 
plained of. 


SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 
Bill passed by the 51st congress and approved July 2, 1890. 


Section 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2, Every person who shall monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize or combine or conspire with any person or persons 
to monopolize any Vig di of the trade or commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both said punishments in the discretion of the court. 

‘Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or other- 
wise, or Conspiracy in restraint of e of commerce in any 
territory of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or 
in restraint of trade or commerce between any such territory and 
another, or between any such territory or territories anid’ any 
state or states or the District of Columbia, or with foreign 
nations, or between the District of Columbia and any state or 
states or foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. Every per- 
son who shall ¢ any such contract or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, are ras Sots thereof shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year 
or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. ; 

c. 4, The several Circuit courts of the United States are 
hereby invested with jurisdiction to Warbler or restrain viola- 
tions of this act; and it shall be the duty of the several district 
attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, under 


the direction of the attorney-general, to institute proceedings in 

equity to prevent and restrain such violations. Such proceed- 

ings may be by way of petition setting forth the case and pray-_ 
ing that such violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 

When the complained of shall have been duly notified of 

such petition the court shall proceed? as soon as may be, to the 
hearing and determination of the case; and pending such peti- 
tion and before final decree the court may at any.time make such | 
temporary restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed 

just in the premises. | nea 

Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the court before which 
any pr ing under section 4 of this act may be pending that 
the ends of justice require that other parties should be brought 
before the court, the court may cause them to be summoned, 
whether they reside in the district in which the court is held or 
not; and subpcenas to that end may be served in any district by - 
the marshal thereof. ; 

Sec. 6. Any property owned under any contract or by any 
combination or pursuant to any conspiracy (and being the 
subject thereof) mentioned in section 1 of this act and being in 
the course of transportation from one state to another or toa 
foreign country shall be forfeited to the United States and may 
be seized and condemned by like proceedings as those provided. 
by law for the forfeiture, seizure and condemnation of property 
imported into the United States contrary to law. RES 
‘ acart Meeps eee who shall be injured 2“ his ete or 

TO} Dy any 0’ person or corporation by reason of any- 
thing forbidden or declared unlawful by this act may sue thane 
for in any Circuit court of the United States in the district in 
which the defendant resides or is found, without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the es, 
by him sustained and the cost of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney’s fee. - D ery : 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


“An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes,”’ approved Septem- 
ber 26, 1914, provides for a commission consisting of five mem- 
bers, F urther specific powers are conferred upon this commis- 
sion by “‘An act to su »plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes” (the Clay- 
ton Act), approved October 15, 1914. 


INVESTIGATION, PUBLICITY, AND RECOMMENDATION 
‘Phe commission is authorized to Tequire corporations subject 
to its jurisdiction to file reports, or written answers to specific 


- questions regarding the organization and management of their 


business, or their relations to other corporations, partnerships, 
or individuals. Furthermore, the commission is authorized to 
classify such corporations, and to make rules and regulations 
for this purpose. 

_ The commission is given also a general power of investigation 
in respect to such corporations and their relations to other cor- 
porations, individuals, associations, and partnerships. 

Upon the direction of the President or either House of Con- 
gress, the commission is authorized to investigate and report 
concerning any alleged violations of the antitrust acts by any 
corporation. 

it is also authorized to investigate trade conditions in foreign 
countries with respect to combinations or other conditions af- 
fecting the foreign trade of the United States. 

Tf, in any suit in equity brought by the Government under 
the antitrust acts, upon the conclusion of the testimony the 
court is of the opinion that the complainant is entitled to relief, 
it may refer the matter to the commission as a master in chan- 
cery to ascertain and report an appropriate form of decree. 

Whenever a final decree has been entered against any cor- 
poration in a suit to restrain violations of the antitrust: acts, 
the commission is authorized to make an investigation of-the 
manner in which the decree is carried out, and it is required to 
make such investigation upon the application of the Attorney 
General. In the latter case it is required to transmit a report 
of its findings and recommendations to the Attorney General, 
and may publish such report in its own discretion. - 

The commission is authorized to make public such portions 
of the information obtained by it in accordance with law as it 
shall deem expedient in the public interest, except trade secrets 
and the names of customers, and, further, to make annual and 
special reports to Congress with recommendations for legisla- 
tion, and to provide for the publication of its reports and de- 
cisions. It is specially provided that any officer or employee 
of the commission who without its authority shall make public 
any information obtained shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

COMPULSORY POWERS, PENALTIES, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Any member of the commission may sign subpeenas, and 
members of the commission or the examiners of the commission 
may administer oaths and receive evidence. aba. : 

Tn case of refusal to obey a subpoena the commission may 1n- 
voke the aid of the courts of the United States, which may order 
compliance therewith, and on failure punish the delinquents 
for contempt. Moreover, upon application of the Attorney 


General, at the request of the commission, the courts have juris- 


_ sioner is $7,500 per annum. 


THE TARIFF 


The Revenue Act approved September 8, 1916, created a 
tariff commission composed of six members, not more than 
three of the same political party. The salary of each commis- 


UTIES ye ee 
The duty of the commission is to investigate the administra- 
tion and fica and industrial effects of the customs laws of this 
country now in force or which may be hereafter enacted, the 
relations between the rates of duty on raw materials and finished 
products, the effects of ad valorem and specific duties and all 
uestions relative to the arrangement of schedules and classi- 
cation of articles in the customs law, and, in general, to in- 
vestigate the operation of customs laws, including their relation 
to the Federal revenues, their effects upon the industries and 
f the country. ‘4 : 0 

ek corcteion shall put at the disposal. of the President, 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Committee on Finance of the Senate, when- 
ever requested, all information at its command, and make such 


diction to issue writs of mandamus requiring any person or cor- 
poration to comply with the law or any order of the commission 
in pursuance thereof. 

he commission is also 
deposition. ’ 

© person is excused from testifying or producing evidence 
before the commission on the ground that it might tend to 
incriminate him or to subject him to penalty or forfeiture, but 
it is provided that no natural person shall be criminally prose- 
cuted on account of any transaction concerning which he may 
testify or produce evidence, if furnished in obedience to a sub- 
poena, except in case of perjury. 

Penalties of fine and imprisonment are provided for those 
who neglect or refuse to answer any lawful inquiry in obedience 
to a subpcena or lawful requirement of the commission, and 
who falsify records, fail to keep proper records, or refuse the 
commission lawful access to the same, and penalty of fine for 
corporations which delay to file such reports as the commission 
may lawfully require, such fines to be recoverable by the United 
States in a civil suit. 

Relations of the commission to legislative, judicial, and other 
executive departments—The Federal Trade Commission is or- 
ganized in a manner similar to that of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and its relations to the legislative, judicial, 
and other executive departments of the Government are de- 
fined in the law. 

Like the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is made in- 
dependent of any of the other executive departments. In 
addition to the general executive direction reposed by the 
Constitution and laws in the President, this law provides 
specifically that the commission shall, at his direction, investi- 
gate alleged violations of the antitrust acts by any corporation. 
In this connection it may be noted that the President is author- 
ized to direct the several departments and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment to furnish the commission, upon request, all records 
and information in their possession relating to any corporation 
subject to this act. The commission may also be called upon 
to perform certain of its functions at the request of the Attorney 
General, namely, in investigating the execution of decrees 
against trusts and in making investigations and recommenda- 
tions for bringing corporations alleged to be violating the anti- 
trust acts in harmony with the law. ; 

The law provides that either House of Congress may direct 
the commission to investigate and report the facts relating to 
any alleged violation of the antitrust acts by any corporation. 
It is also provided that the commission shall have power to 
‘make annual and special reports to Congress’ and recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation, as well as reports regarding its 
investigations into conditions in foreign countries affecting the 
trade of the United States. . 202 

More important, however, are the relations of the commission 
to the judicial department, which has jurisdiction to review 
and enforce its orders respecting unfair methods of competition 
or violations of the Clayton Act, and to which the commission 
must apply for the enforcement of its compulsory powers. 

The commission consists of the following members: 

CHAIRMAN, Joseph E. Davies. 

Vice CHAIRMAN, Edward N. Hurley. 

William J. Harris, Will H. Parry, 


COMMISSION 
investigations and reports as may be requested by them, and 
report to Congress each year. 

The commission has the power to investigate the tariff rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign countries, com- 
mercial treaties, preferential provisions, economic alliances, the 
effect of export bounties and preferential transportation rates, 
the volume of importations compared with domestic produc- 
tion and consumption, and conditions, causes, and effects re- 
lating to competition of foreign industries with those of the 
United States, including dumping and cost of production. 

For the purposes of carrying this title into effect, the com- 
tmnission has the right to copy any decument or record, pertinent 
to the subject-matter under investigation, in the possession of 
any person or concern, to summon witnesses, take testimony 
and to administer oaths. In appropriate matters, the commis- 
sion acts in conjunction and codperation with the Treasury 
Department, the Department of Commerce, the Federal Trade 
Commission, or any other departments, or independent es- 
tablishments of the Government. 


authorized to take testimony’ by 
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OPERATING RETURNS OF PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS OF UNITED STATES 
Compiled from returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission for Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1916 


Average 
Road ane Revenues Expenses Net revenue Taxes Income 
EASTERN DISTRICT: operat 

Baltimore & Ohio............ PEGs aa ne ela 4,539.38. .$111,668,680. .$ 79,319,804. .$32,348,876. .$3,674,248. .$28,639,064 
Bangor & Aroostook. 62. csc se eee eseseecees 631.56., 3,775, "806. . 2,385, 958.. 1,389, 348... 155, 064.. 1, 233,182. 
‘Boston-& Maine: ci cctciicvmeniniceten cs mui ae 2,301.05... 52,075, 427.. 36,197,958. . 15,877,469. - 1,986,267. A 13,888, 578 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh............ 586.48.. 11,971,019.. 8,648,790, . 3,322,229.. 250,000.. 3,072,101 
Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey..........+. 683.93... 33,462,928. . 21,129,895... 12,333,033.. 1,826,514.. 10,505,758 
Chicago! é2 Biles ate rice brecieis s ccccieem eae 269.56..  7,820,770..  4,803,042.. 3,017,728..  264,862.. 2,752,866 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.......... 622.41.. 7,694,733.. 5,111, "039... 2,583,694..  364,214.. 2,217,286 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton............ 780.35., 10,561,749.. 8,113, 865... 2,447,884..  378,857.. 2,066,038 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis... 2,382.96.. 43,478,002,. 29,195,; "230. « 14,282,772.. 1,556,131... 1, "AT 1953 
Delaware & PIUGSON Ne ron corp ciaslee nebo batts 885.63.. 25, 922, 671.. 16,370,167. . 9,552,504.,  658,458.. 891,854 
Delaware, Lackawanna &,Western.......... 956.54.. 49 "335, 739. . 29,511,905.. 19,823,834... 2,210,734.. 15°609°604 

ME a eee eee Amines i dike sists’ disap Oral piniand ae 1,987 .84.. 65,1 15,459. - 42,638,484., 22 476, 975.. 2,104,882... 20,333,154 
Lehigh Valley = cectere sansinvec tpisiiselvislewe mee 1,443.69... 47,382,569.. 33,092,978.. 14,289, 591.. 1,706,093.. 12,574,713 
Mining Central <5 sc sae scisiecareialelesiisterecie ae 1,220.18.. 12,001,673.. 8,192,578.. 3,809,095..  636,423.. 3,171,505 
Michigan Central...........seeceeeeeceeee 1,803.26.. 41,884,593.. 27,845,935,. 14,038,658.. 1,633,936.. 12,398,101 
New York Central icic soicip0 vires cein cutee non 6,031.22... 209,303,754... 132,949,171.. 76,354,583., 8,823,200... 67,509,928 
New York, Chi & Sti Louis cdcschis cece 569.44., 14,378,614.. 904,100.. 4,474,514... 501,376.. »3,967,070 
New York, New Haven & Hartford......... 2,004.62.. 76,311,653.. 51,078,358... 25, 233, 295.. 2,856,255... 22,371,280 
New York, Ontario & Western............. 568.46,. 8,942,252.. 6,202,922... 2, "139, 330. - 259,923.. 2,477,863 
Pennsylvania Company........... Uedigivare tee 1,758.08.. 71,255,665.. 46,447,373... 24'808,292.. 3,403,105... 21,402,493 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co... 0... .ccccs eevee vee 4,541.04,. 220, 113,. "358. . 155,278,979... 64,834,379... 7,839,321.. 56,949,999 
Pete: Matquette nici: pics cies ss sien ore cio sivivisye 2,251.47.. 21, "210, 053. . 14,530,425.. 6,679,628..  626,275.. 6,045,025 
Philadelphia & Reading..........-.-.--.005 112062700; 57,298,393. . 33,389,659... 23,908,734.. 1,402,177... 22,499,699 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. 1,488.98.. 47,370,153.. 33,827,895... 13,542,258... 2,038,313.. 11,501,395 
Rutland sy, 40 oe siaeokw or dais vse arwhspinecits 468.11..  3,875,098..  2,638,094.. 1,237,004.. 204,897... 1,032,091 
Vandalineed. is cession temgjeik owicain ae city 917.23.. 12,486,643...  9,370,575.. 3,116,068.. 449, 587. - 2,665,024 


Wabash cscs ce ccc ect e ceca cvs eisiaiealsras -2,519.06.. 34,591,057.. 24, 549,635.. 10,041,422... 1,058,543.. 8,976,012 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT: 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 


640.42..  3,051,878..  2,454,349.. 597,529..  158,254.. 439,092 
Atlantic Coast 


. 4,701.27. 34,445,110... 22,797,008.. 11,648,102... 1,793,831.. 9,838,827 
. 1,924.09., 12,567,618..  8,845,067.. 3,722,551.. 639,520.. 3,067,289 
. 2,375.20... 48,239,012... 31,789,179.. 16,449,833... 1,587,407.. 14,842,218 
744.76... 7,204,482... _3,995,586.. 3,208,896...  326,855.. 2,881,417 


Illinois Central... .. . ; 4,767.12.. 69,077,343.. 51,173,728. . 17,903,615.. 3,724,021.. 14,155,087 
Louisville & Nashville. . * 51037.70.. 60,317,993.. 39,790,481. 20,527,512.. 2,237,583.. 18,265,906 
Mobile & Ohio.......--.. ' 15122/48.; 11868'038.. 8,533,737... 3,334,301., 406,384.. 2.925.200 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St Louis 1:230.76.. 12/670,688.. ' 91439/033.. 3,231,655.. 325,251.. 2'903,144 
Norfolk & Western. 2}059.17.. 57,304,586.. 32,181,346.. 25,123,240. . ‘2,065,000. . 23,054,786 
Norfolk Southern. . 907.71..  4,591,924..  3/068/148.. 1,523,776.. 148,391.. 1,371,975 
Seaboard Air Line 3,313.43., 24,127,788.. 16,075,630., 8,052,158.. 1,150,825.. 6,893,067 
Southern... 7\022.92.. 69,997,675.. 46,041,116.. 23,956,559... 2,916,427.. 21,004,005 
Virginian... sie. : 7504.69... 7,390,382..  31844,626.. 3,545,756.. 286,100.. 3,259,486 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley................ 1,381.87.. 13,552,431.,  8,928,039.. 4,624,392.. 629.588.. 3/992,186 
WESTERN DISTRICT: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 8,623.85.. 112,625,273.. 67,553,414.. 45,071,859.. 5,327,652.. 39,711,168 
Chicago: Alton! cuasy isulesanuercssey ess 1,052.49.. 16,325,288.. 115601,794.. 4.723,494.. 566,839.. 4147,140 
Chicago & North Western............00. 8,107.82.. 91,313,866.. 61,952,329.. 29,361,537... 4,741,527.. 24,606,707 
Chicago, Burlin ngton & Quincy pone ete aS 9,368.16.. 102,358,892.. 61,713,161.. 40,645,731.. 4,449,290... 36,186,893 
Chicago Great Western............ Gado sae 1,455.55.. 15,067,345.. 10,716,498.. 4,350,847.. 553/129.. 3,787,048 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... 00220201 10,130.28... 105,646,484.. 69,120,958. . 36,525,526.. 5,264,331... 31,222,860 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf.............., 476.75.. 3,151,053.. 2,226,249.. 924,804.. °116,703.. 807,294 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... .......... 7,622.13.. 72,189,276.. 52,308,871.. 19,880,405.. 3,450,278.. 16,399,678 — 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha .... 1,752.81.. 19,522,563.. 12,958,838.. 6,563,725.. 1,022,053.. 5,535,335 
Colorado & Southern........eseseeeeeees, . 1,095.43.. 8,643,377..  5,652,448.. 2,990,929.. '459,558.. 2,531,015 
Denver & Rio Grande....... Bis arts one 2,572.29.. 24,890,084., 14,739,411.. 10,150,673.. 1,091,461.. 9,057,705 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic............ 628.09..  3,506,792,.  2,482,149., 1,024,643... 1,683., 772,711 
El Paso & Southwestern.........++--..... 1,027.08.. 10,671,627..  5,924;268.. 4,747,359.. 471'367.. 4,275'680 
Fort Worth & Denver City........... veces . 454.14,. —§,822\480.,  3,581,557.. 2,240,923.. 201,636.. 250391287 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio ....... 1,351.21.. 12,831,389.. 9,315,071.. 3,516,318.. 596,447.. 2'912'587 
Great Northern...........csseseeee, seeees 8,100.71,, 81,233,092.. 43,862,972. , 37,370,120... 5,130,379.. 32,234,834 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe...........2002. 1,937.71.. 15,425,934... 12,672,696., 2,753,238., 724,839.. 2,021,729 
Houston & Texas Central....... Baers Fa 94.63.. 6,484,167...  4,665,365.. 1,818,802.. 361,905.. 1.454'307 
International & Great Northern............ 1,159.50... 9,420,291.. 7,339,224., 21081,067.. 418,677.. 1,660,408 
Minneapolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie .... 4,222.33... 35,010,064.. 19,081,068.. 15,928,996.. 1,537,712.. 14'391.284 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines..... Ce 3,865.06., 32,485,508.. 25,794,345., 6,691,163.. 15650,167.. 5,029,973 
Missouri Pacific... echt URE RRL Dar Es ar .. 3,930.76.. 31,589,056... 24844,131.. 6,744925.. 1,293,988.. 5/422'237 
Northern Pacific............. i ve++ 6,501.11.. 75,939,231.. 40,366,412. . 35,572,819. . 5,073,415... 30,493/190 
reron Short Line: sf scteh enc cack eae 57.99.. 24,982,958.. 12,810,584.. 12,172,374.. 1,615,864.. 10,551'561 
Ore Se Washington R. & Navigation Co. . 2,039 79. 17,441 346 11,846,448 (600,898. . 1,192,503 "406, 
TANCISCO........s.seseeeee ,750.25.. 46,358,626.. 30,811,370.. 15,547,256.. 2,093,945... 
pape ae Rentals A Seen ee aiden e: eyes . 23, pi 385. y 9°343°300. ‘eeato2 s 4 34,112 
Louis Southwestern.............50..., 5 .30.. 8,040,227... 4,624,543). 3,415,684. (775... 3,025, 
eh Podias Lm Asecee Sait Lakes paid One 1,144,80.. 11,244,355... 6,678,177. 4,566,178. . Syainee - soneiaee 
Southern Pacific URGE mai Ug veeseeeeees 6,942.09, , 115,942,991. . 21,678,820, . 44,264,171.. 5,068,112. . 39,176,237 
Spoeanes ortland & Seattle.............65 554.74.,  4,973,037.. 1922,054,, 2,450,983.. 656,980. . 92 "7166 
Texas & acifc coe ststeetenseceseseesess 1,944.07.. 19,156,856.. 13,815,976.. 5,340,880.. 920,438.. 4'410'635 
Union ait: ope Sa celiavenveveev sc cidiey SOIOIDSED 62,086 70l. 9 38 UES TART. 28,360,963... 2,502,331... 25/846,692 
ern Cs sveveheceneserseesoessrrg ty SELOST SL TACC OLY vid TERROR US OTR 1SGCs 349,174., 2,327,406 
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Dra at em ans A Wg 
CANADA 
AREA, POPULATION AND PROVINCE CAPITALS 


Area 
square 
es 


Provinces 


255,285 
355,855 


nta: : 
Prince Edward Island.............. 0.00... 
LESS Roe Rs GRR SE Raa a 
ASRALCHO WAR etter ns raiek, Sota oleh ccrirnc 
1,743,584 


3,729,663 


7,206,643 


Population Per cent. 
1911 . increase Capitals 
in 10 years 
374,663 1 Edmonton 
392,480 1.09 Victoria 
455,614 1.80 Winnipeg 
12.61 Fredericton 
22.98 Halifax 
9.67 Toronto 
42.91 Charlottetown 
; .69 


8,512 
18,481 


* The Northwest Territories are governed by a commissioner and council at the National Capital. 


Note.—For population of cities and towns see index. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
Executive 
The chief executive officer of Canada is the Governor- 
General, who receives his appointment from the King of 
England and holds office for five years. His salary of $50,000 
per year is paid by the Dominion of Canada. Victor 
Christian William Cavendish, ninth Duke of Devonshire was 
pppoute to this position on June 27, 1916. : 
he Governor-General is assisted by a Council composed of 
fifteen heads of departments of which the Premier is the Presi- 
dent. Rt. Hon. R. L. Borden became the Premier Oct. 11 
1911, following an election in which reciprocity with the United 
States was the chief issue. 
THE CABINET 
_ Premier and President of Privy Council—Sir Robert 
Laird) Borden. +...) 2 oes ss wieateeecie gots ++ $12,000 
Secretary of State and Minister of Mines—Hon. Pierre 
MBIOMAI seracgeie, Sara Naeen esa tala sels oe opie D hae cales ,000 
Minister of Trade and Commerce—Sir George Eulas 


Minister of the Interior—Hon. Wm. J. Roche....... 7,000 
Minister of Public Works—Hon. Robert Rogers..... 7,000 


Minster of Militia and Defence—Hon. A. E. Kemp... 7,000 | 


In Great Britain—Sir George Perley........... : 
Minister of Railways and Canals—Hon. Francis 
WEGCHTADEIA Ass eiatus 6118 5, cls'e's a\eisie shih sicin os nie ot o's mae teh eth OO0 
Minister of Finance—Hon. Sir Wm. Thomas White.. 7, 
Postmaster General—Hon. T. Chase Casgrain..,........ 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries and Minister of the 
Naval Service—Hon. John D, Hazen............. 7,000 
Minister of Agriculture—Hon. Martin Burrell........ 7,000 
Minister of Justice—Hon. Charles J. Doherty........ 7,000 
Minister of Customs—Hon. John D. Reid........... 
Minister of Inland Revenue—Hon. Esioff L. Patenaude 7,000 
Minister of Labor—Hon. T. W. Crothers..... CaCDue 7,000 
Without Portfolio—Hon. James A. Lougheed 
Solicitor General—Hon. Arthur Meighen..,.....5...ceeces00 
L ative 
- The Parliament of Canada is composed of a Senate and 
House of Commons. There are now 96 senators and 221 
members of the House distributed as follows: 


Members 
poe of Mee 
(Sy in Shoat arneseihesare Seaera toe 6 b 
Oe Mos Sy trae ere oreas 24 65 
quer MCOtiAss senpinx einem as deloeat 10 18 
New Brunswick............--++ 10 13 
Manitoba. .... drole ope nAbravein W's nip 6 10 
British Columbia... .. Pere caains 6 7 
Prince Edward Island...... 6 4 
Albee sacs Wis oma tentsvurieeae ts 6 a 
Saskatchewan. ....+.-++++++++ Pe ee) 10 
Yukon Tertitory.. OS EW 1 


The term of the Senators is for life each receiving his appoint- 
ment from the crown on the nomination of the Governor- 
General. The salary is $2,500, with the exception of the 
Speaker who receives $4,000. 

The members of the House of Commons are elected by their 
respective constituencies for a term of five years unless sooner 
dissolved. Their salaries are the same as those of the Senators, 
but the Leader of the Opposition receives $7,000 in addition; 
$15 a day is deducted for. absences. 


Judicial 


The highest court in the Dominion is the Supreme Court, 
composed of a Chief Justice and five ju each of whom 
receives a salary of $9,000 per annum except the Chief Justice, 
who is paid an additional $1,000. These judges have civil, 
criminal and appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada. From 
the decisions of this court the only tribunal to which appeal 
can be made is to the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy 
Council of Great Britain. The only other Federal Court is 


000 the Exchequer Court, presided over by a single judge for 


trying cases connected with the revenue. Salary $8,000 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Provinces have each a separate administration at whose 
head is a Licutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor- 


000 General. The provinces have full powers of local government. 


The organization of the legislative department varies in different 
provinces. 


LITERACY OF TOTAL POPULATION 5 YEARS OF 
AGE AND OVER 


Population 
5 years and 
over 


Provinces 


Alberta vets vee vinlesere 328,431 43,720 
British Columbia....... 41,549 
Manitoba’. aos\..a)-ionee. 52,651 
New Brunswick......... 43,199 
INGVa SCOLN. rea sii< maint 44,897 
ONTATIO NE seionce stars ets sine 147,420 
Prince Edward Island... 6,383 
pie: CRT ROAR TOO 2 pee 
atchewanl........6.- i 
at 1,087 


Yukon Territory........ 
Northwest Territories... 


6,323,135 5,622,932 
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THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


‘THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


The islands known under the above title comprise three small 
islands of the Virgin Group of the West Indies—St. Thomas, 
i : St. John, and St. Croix 
or Santa Cruz. These is- 
lands, lying directly east- 
ward from Porto Rico and 
at the entrance to the 
Caribbean Sea, command 
the trade route from Eu- 
rope to the Panama Canal 
and to Central and South 
American ports. 
} They form a crown col- 

ony of Denmark and are 
administered by a gover- 
nor who is aided by a 
crown council. The gov- 
ernor resides for half the 
year in St. Thomas, and 
in St. Croix for the rest. 
Danish is the official 
language and it is taught 
in the schools for certain 
hours each week, but 
English predominates, 
while French, Spanish, 
and Dutch are also 
a = spoken. The inhabitants 
are mainly colored people, who may be divided into the 
following classes: (1) African Negroes, (2) a mixture of Euro- 
peans and Africans, (3) coolies from India, (4) Chinese, and (5) 
aboriginal Indians. The white population, whether immigrant 
or West Indian born, includes representatives of Denmark, 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Germany, and the United States. 


INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
DANISH WEST INDIES 


The Danish islands have had many owners since Columbus 
first sighted them in 1493. Santa Cruz has been in succes- 
sion Spanish, English, Dutch, French, Maltese, and Dan- 
ish. St. Thomas has changed owners as many times, but for 
over a century Denmark has kept her West Indian colony. It 
was during the Civil War that the Government of the United 
States began to feel the need of a naval station for coaling, re- 
pairs, and refuge, somewhere on the Caribbean Sea. Nego- 
tiations with Denmark were begun by Mr. Seward early in 
1865, before the war was ended, but the Danish Government 
was not favorably inclined. In December of the same year, 
after a new ministry had taken office at Copenhagen, our Gov- 
ernment again made overtures for the islands and the Danish 
Government, now inclined to consideration, asked how much 
the United States would pay for the three islands. After an 
investigation the value of the islands was systematically ap- 
praised and the United States offered three million dollars in 
gold—subject to the Senate’s ratification of a treaty to that 
effect. Denmark hesitated, partly through fear of Prussia, but 
mainly because of the attitude of France. The latter country 
revived an old claim to Santa Cruz. That island had been 
given by Louis XIV to the Knights of Malta, and they had sold 
it to Denmark in 1713, but stipulated that she should never 
alienate it without the consent of France. 


Louis Napoleon 


was hostile because the United States had thwarted his plot for 
the conquest of Mexico. He refused assent to the cession of 
Santa Cruz to the United States. In 1867, when the islands 
were governed at a loss to the mother country, a treaty was 
concluded under which the United States agreed to buy St. 
Thomas and St. John for 74 million dollars; but, although the 
suggestion first emanated from the United States, the Senate 
refused to ratify the treaty, which finally lapsed on April 14, 
1870. In 1892 and again in 1896 Denmark made overtures to 
the United States, but met with no encouragement. In 1902 
another treaty was made ceding all three islands to the United 
States for 5 million dollars, but the upper house of the Danish 
Parliament rejected it. There has been dissatisfaction on the 
part of the mother country because the colony has become a 
financial burden instead of a source of profit. The people of 
the islands have grievances, too, and have protested to the 
king. They have little sentimental attachment to Denmark 
and many have emigrated to Porto Rico and to the States. 
Lincoln, Grant, Roosevelt, were foiled in their efforts to get 
possession of the Danish Islands. They failed, partly because 
of the short-sightedness and petty political bias of the Senate, ~ 
and partly because of the secret intrigues of foreign govern- 
ments. 

Sr. THomas lies 38 m. E. of Porto Rico, in latitude 18° 20’ N., 
and longitude 64° 55’ W. It is about 13 m. long, varies 
in width from 1 to 4% m. and has an area of 33sq.m. It con- 
sists of a single mountain ridge, the peaks of a submerged range, 
culminating near its center in West Mountain (about 1600 ft.). 
The climate is tropical, varying in temperature between 70° 
and 80° F., but the heat is tempered by sea breezes... The aver- 
age rainfall is 45 to 50 in.; earthquakes occur at rare intervals 
and destructive hurricanes occasionally visit the island. The 
only town, Charlotte Amalie, lies on the south coast, at the 
head of one of the finest harbors in the West Indies. This is 
an almost land-locked bay, nearly 34 m. in width, varying in 
depth from 26 to 36 ft., entered by a narrow channel only 300 
ft. in width. It is provided with a floating dock and a repairing 
yard. St. Thomas is chiefly important as a coaling and suppl 
station for ships plying to and from the West Indies and Sout! 
American ports. ‘The soil is sandy but only a small part of the 
Island is under cultivation. The production of cane-sugar, 
which at one time was the chief industry, declined with the 
beet sugar competition. Aloes, fibrous plants, and fruit are 


grown. 
St. Joun lies 4 m. E. of St. Thomas, is 10 m. long and 24 
wide, and has an area of 2isq.m. It is a rugged, mountainous 
mass, which culminates in Camel Mountain (1300 ft.). It is 
one of the best watered and most fertile islands of the Virgin 
Group, but it has little commerce. It is a free port, and in 
Coral Bay possesses the best harbor of refuge in the West Indies. 
Cruxbay, a village on the northern coast, is the chief place. 
Santa Cruz or St. Crorx lies 65 m. E. S. E. of Porto Rieo, in 
latitude 17° 45’ N., and longitude 64° 41’ W. Area, 84 sq. m.' 
It is generally flat, well watered, and fertile. The climate is hot 
and at times unhealthy. The greater portion of the island>is 
in sugar cane plantations. Rum and molasses are the leadin 
manufactured products. Christiansted (frequently calle 
Bassin) is the chief town and the residence of the governor of 
the colony for six months in the year, (see St. Thomas). The 
town is built on the N, E. coast and it has a small but excellent 
harbor, with forts and garrison. % 


INTERNATIONAL LAW : 


A Declaration of the Rights of Nations, applying to the 
countries of the world the principles of human rights set forth 
in the American Declaration of Independence, was prepared by 
the American Institute of International Law, which is com- 
posed of 105 members—five from each of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics. This institute drafted the declaration during 
the 1916 sessions of the Pan-American Scientific Congress at 
Washington, D.C. 

The declaration set forth the following five international 
principles: E 

1. Every nation has the right to exist, to protect and to con- 
serve its existence; but this right neither implies the right nor 
justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve its 
existence by the commission of unlawful acts against innocent 
and unoffending States. f J 

2. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense 
that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to de- 


velop itself without interference or control from other States 
provided that in so doing it does not interfere with or violate 
the just rights of other States. 

3. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every 
other State composing the society of nations, and all States 
have the edi to claim, according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States, ‘to assume among the Powers 
of the earth the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” : 

4. Every nation has the right to territory within defined — 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over this 
territory and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 4 

5. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all other 
nations, for right and duty are correlative and the right of one 
is the duty of all to observe. 
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RULERS OF THE WORLD 


Country 
pein: q ___ Present Head Date of Birth Accession 
PERG Ae bo eee Ouizero Zeoditu; Queen. ....... 
akon eh Se ee oe eA > Habinullslokvartamect. ft se ae Pept tya9) 
A abibulla. an, Ameer........ ul 
FRENCINAR Meese ss ORE RENO ofan: Hipolito Irigoyen, President.................... July 3, 1872. Oct. , 3, 1901 
ustria-Hlungary ; ORE a elai ie weevils ice aidiewe ..Oct. 12, 1916 
Hee aor: Bel aphiielsreisy slats t narera/are Karl Francis Joseph, Emperor Aug. 17, 1887..Nov. 22, 1916 
Relgium...-..... see 2222 Albert King — A 
Bole Colo tire FLOR ISE BIOs ike wach Oh ates Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Maharaja....... pinta wR EP To i 1907 
th ROG ee ea eee Sefior Dr. Ismael Montes, President............. Aug. 15, 1913 
Bi =e SOSA A Gps A Soa ae Senhor Wenceslao Braz Pereira Gomes, President. . Mar 1, 1914 
1 RN Ae age ha ook eC Berdinand: (Kang. w.tdaae cp nos-cldalewateninontenn Feb. 26, 1861. . Aug 14) 1887 
* AUTRE ag cae DO Juan Luija San Fuentes, President............... , "Dec. 23, 1915 
"ape SOCOM SAO ena Li-Vuan-Hung, President, i2)scjs.s.s1’s/\s 6 «le\siejeieie'e 1864 June 6, 1916 
STIS 8 COBSOEE Ra SG une ae Don José Vicente Concha, President............. “Au 7, 1914 
Gan Aare relcsiels clerics siticaitce wae che one Alfredo Gonzalez Flores, President............-.. Sey 8, 1914 
ee ee General Mario G. Menocal, President ........... May 20, 1913 
Denmark oes oiateccsesetesecereessaees Re stint INE aa ealad had octiay.. soneane Sept. 26, 1870..May 14, 1912 
hee DUD Hider cian siaterstavein sis aaa Federico H. Carvajal, Provisional President...... 3 uly 31, 1916 
pe othe GEG DIGG. OOO meee Alfredo Bazuerizo Morena, President.................00.. pa 11, 1916 
Pee ee a M. Raymond Poincare, President............... 1858. Jan. 17, 1913 
or IDEFC ic taetasiere cote siete ae aaietste amie Wilhelm II, German Emperor and King of Prussia. Jan. 27, 1859. ‘June 15, 1888 
7 i SORE OS a Neal ee ea Konstantinos, Kinpr sti is ic oa tiesiesiaie Ot Sicle-s ate ‘Aug. 2, 1868..Mar. 18, 1913 
Hot PNAC MGMison See OOO cE hae fiemrochee Don Manuel Estrada Cabrera, President......... : Mar. 15, 1911 
no ae as ka SoG a General Sudre Dartiguenave, President.......... Aug. 12, 1915 
ae Dey SAS Ais ee, oe a Se ae Dr. Don Francisco Bertrand, President .......... Mar. 21, 1912 
eA AG a Toh oees sj Varela a PVR GIS a toyaac cele ea euiave Vittorio Emanuele II, King...................- Nov, 11, 1869. July 29, 1900 
Oe BRYA aetercteraetare atthe ctore[etaieiats scnretalcle etal ie ie aie Yoshihito, Emperor (Mikado)................+5- Aug. 31, 1879. . July 30, 1912 
r les A. ORSICAE OOO EPIC ier aires Sees ora Hon, Daniel Howard, President................ an "1912 
hate MINIS (acai eh. ePere alate, sia eisteloratave wine tisletecje Marie-Adelaide, Grand Duchess................- June 14, 1894. ey 26, 1912 
Shane Pe Ere cies, ole ccs lelvietclasopnipuntane' sn b.nyeVetersere sty General Venustrano Carranza, Chief of de facto Government "1915 
peo 7) OLE ORT CUTR ROTOR aS CEE aOR Albert Brine reistsisie/siclersics sieves v.sie mia oio gineieieineis 9) Nov. 13, 1848. .Sept. 10, 1889 
eee MP NSYS sak a: arePatein ees RIEU vi cxavns cot bia INicholasily Kang )./.7. <5 sisisie sive sisisisioissole semis ne + Oct. 7, 1841. ‘Aug. 14, 1860 
Maroree: Bie Fievhcia’s'eieve Spe hore Stee ok vise aise’ aaa bhpeag Seige RIN SC AT COE “Aug. 18, 1912 
PPR Serv ate toarto at eta) ste Ne c's as aliatavet w-aia ribhubana Bir Bikram, King................-.June 30, 1896.. nk 
PNEUENCT LAIN gate staal assYele!Onisls/ateialoie Salt ale jninit oie Wilhelmina Helene Pauline Marie, Queen......... ie! 31, 1880. Ne 23 : 1890 
CRIA PIT alk Myers on. orci ee aE Ciaca paise,s.ale General Emiliano Chamorro, President........... Oct. 2, 1916 
AN OEW AG ay cierto alaeiohinnie ois at oveiekelars aacrettnvaiz are Hagk ona Liyang teas eiteteeac rive eielel oie/s(herter sic Aug. 3, 1872..Nov. 18, 1905 
Omaticwcscepesse Reps Ace OC Or Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil, Sultan................ Oct. 5, 1913 
PP Mra ete sck ee vatle li oro a a ein audi eie a. wie.9 9480/8 Ramon; Valdez, President... cs ssessoe..ere een ce cies Oct. 1, 1916 
By aN AS ILAN chewed ats ace'e/ elle) sila’ o telx) < njo,etn)a/si-ls|«[s'aie Dr. Emanuel Franco, President.................- Aug. 15; 1916 
PRersingerstne Ma staces sina Coe oon Sian am Sees oe Sultan Ahmad Shah, Shah.........0....20000005 Jan. 20, 1898. .July 16, 1909 
BEIGE EN Ws seey SRI rustic eos Ee Lee NON aon anarae ais: seigta Dr. Jose Pardo; President.tc, ves ccct «ate ocr ats ce May 15, 1914 
TOPO NISS B voterate etal late = meh viNMe crisis chee Siete ej ste) = Senhor Bernardino Machado, President........... Oct. 5; 1915 
Roumania.......--..0.0- sees see ceeseese Ferdinand I, King.........-...ss-eeeeeeee reese Aug. 24, 1865. .Oct. 11; 1914 
PR UIBSIAI yi gaj ee rele co eictreeme nel na reiccciete heres ls iprt Nicholas PESr mperor. ac... ne cme ettads Macs etree May 6, 1868. .Oct. 20, 1894 
Sl LE GSe Sioa ce dcdel Goer nienion Hace tDa meses Don Carlos Melendez, President................. Mar. o 1915 
SURED EM cledg! nie ciris/nicins 010s  nieei= ss) ims RSet Peter Uy Kitgrer aloes error Seno sdacosdcoaabancs June 29, 1844..June 2, 1903 
SIAM rica eee seo reset tseiiec neces cusveees Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, King..............-. Jan. 1, 1881..Oct. 23, 1910 
SPEED a Oe CIA Lh aCe ed Alphonso XIII, King...-...-...+-+++++ee++0ee- May 17, 1886..May 17, 1886 
Sweden GEO ETC Des Ben CR a eee Gustaf V, King....... pierce Mia alvlaheiade eeerersistarciars June 16, 1858..Dec. 8, 1907 
SWabVerl adsl 2s)! .cias cicero ae Sie easels ieee oi Camille Decoppet, Presidentt...........+----++- 1862..Jan. 1, 1916 
serEey Solar Se Sie Arcee de MON DOr oem OrD Mohammed. Vj. nultan one vasranielce © sielsleleisiocte ise Nov. 3, 1844..Apr. 27, 1909 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.George V, King and Emperor.............-.---- June 3, 1865..May 6, 1910 
PSEA See Metis Sine ei nap Masta erate phele Dr. Feliciano Viera, President.........-..--..055 Mar. 1, 1915 
SV EMEZOIA creme gieleldievere ior alee) einibieisivieiois siopa\onies General Juan Vicente Gomez, President........... Apr. 19, 1914 


{Will probably be succeeded by Vice-President Edmund Schulthess in 1917 


SALARIES OF PRESIDENTS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA.—96,000 pesos-paper and 28,800 pesos paper for  Haztt.—4,800 pounds (about $24,000). 
official expenses. (Argentine peso paper equal to about 43 cts., Honpuras.—42,000 pesos (about $16,800). 
U-S. Cur.) Lm) Mex1co.—50,000 pesos ($25,000). 
~ BoxiviA.—18,000 bolivianos. (Boliviano equals $0.389 U. S.) NICARAGUA.—724,000 pesos (about $9,600). 
BRAzIL.—120,000 milreis (about $36,000) gold. PanaMaA.—$18,000. 
CutLze.—1,384 pounds, with 923 pounds for lee» (The Paracuay.—8,000 pesos paper per month. (Silver peso 
Chilean pound is of same value as the pound sterling.) worth $0.363. Paper peso fluctuates, exchange rate April 1, 
CotromB1a.—$18,000 gold. 1915, being 1,550%.) 
PERv.—48,000 soles (4,800 pounds) per year. An amount for 


Costa Rica. —15,840 colones (about $7,365). = 

Cusa.—$25,000. : expenses is fixed by Congress each year. 

Domrntcan Repusiic.—$9,600. SALVADOR.—$9 600. 

Ecuapor.—24,000 sucres. (Sucre equals $0.487.) (About Urucuay.—$36,000. . e 
$12,000.) ; % VENEZUELA.—108,000 bolivares (about $20,844) for salary 

GUATEMALA.—60,000 pesos paper (about $3,600). and‘expenses. ” . 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTIONS 


1910 

April—Porfrio Diaz “the Dictator,” elected President for 
eighth consecutive term. : 4 

Oct. 7.—Francisco I. Madero Jr., prosecuted by Diaz for in- 
stigating discontent among people, took refuge in Texas, 
where he perfected plans for a revolutionary movement 
against the Diaz administration. ; 

Nov. 19.—Madero crossed the Rio Grande and raised his 
standard, joining forces with rebel band, organized by Pas- 
cual Orozco. : : 

Nov. 23.—Madero proclaimed himself provisional President. 


1911 
May 10.—Juarez captured by Madero,| who made that city his 


capital. 
May 25.—President Diaz resigned. Madero gave up the post 
of provisional President to Francisco Leon de la Barra. 
May 31.—Diaz sailed for Europe. 
Oct. 2,—Madero elected President. 


1912 
Ae nisl AP veered movement broke out, led by Orozco 
with five thousand men at his command. adero ap- 
pointed General Huerta commander of Federal forces. Reb- 
els driven back. Huerta arrests “Pancho” Villa, who was 
sentenced to death for alleged insubordination. Villa re- 
moved to Mexico City by order of Madero, and there al- 
lowed to go free. x 
Oct. 16.—Gen. Felix Diaz, nephew of Porfirio Diaz, seized the 
rt of Vera Cruz. Madero’s troops surrounded Vera 
ruz. Diaz imprisoned. 


1913 
Feb. 8.—Diaz escaped from prison, took command of 1,500 
soldiers and demanded the resignation of Madero. His 
lan was to put Gen. Reyes in the presidential chair. On 


City in which Reyes was killed. 

Feb. 18.—Generals Huerta and Blanquet rebelled agai 
Madero’s orders and joined hands with his enemies. Huerta 
elected provisional President. | . 

Feb. 19.—Madero compelled to resign. Held a virtual prisoner 
in the National Palace. 

Feb. 23.—Madero and Suarez shot “while trying to escape” in 
transfer from National Palace to prison. 

March 11.—President Wilson issued mandate refusing to recog- 
nize the Mexican Government. 

April 1.—Huerta opened new session of Mexican Congress. 

April-May.—Constitutionalist party organized with General 

Za, governor of Coahuila, as provisional President. 

“Pancho” Villa an important leader in this party. 

May 9-12.,—Battle near Gua between Federals and Con- 
stitutionalists, resulting in defeat of Federal forces. 

Oct. Coes forces occupied Torreon, a severe blow to the 

‘edera: 

Oct. 10.—Huerta, who had accused the members of Congress 
of hostility toward his rule, declared Congress dissolved, 
seized about 130 members and im ned them. He an- 
nounced that an election would take place Oct. 26. 

Oct. 12,—20,000 U. S. soldiers were encamped on the Rio 
Grande, as @ einitcared measure, because of hostile 
attitude of both factions in Mexican territory. 

Oct. 26.—Election took place, which Huerta declared null and 
void, announcing that he would remain in power until a 
new President should be elected. 

Nov. 1.—Two U.S. battleships were sent to Mexico at the re- 
quest of the French minister. 

Nov. 14-15.—Federal garrison at Juarez surprised and city cap- 
tured by Constitutionalists. ‘ 

Nov. ie see war vessels were stationed off the east coast 
of Mexico. 

Dec. 10.—New Congress approved annulment of October elec- 
tions, and set date of new election for July, 1914. 


1914 ' 
Ges 10.—Villa defeated Federal troops at Ojinaja 
‘eb. 


3.—President Wilson lifted embargo on shi; ment of ‘arms 
April 3.—Battle of Torreon, resultin; 


and ammunition from United States into Mexico. 

in defeat of Federal 
forces, brings about the elevation o 
of Constitutionalists. 


Villa as military leader 


adero’s refusal, a five day combat followed in Mexico J 


April 9.—Launch of the U. S. gunboat Dolphin sent ashore at 
Tampico for supplies. The marines were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Admiral Mayo demanded the release of the 
marines, a formal spology and an official salute to the 
American flag. The two former were granted but the salute 
was postponed. : 

April 19.—Huerta refused the request of the United States 
that he salute the flag by 6 P. M., April 19. 

April 21.—Admiral Fletcher seized the custom-house at Vera 


Cruz. 
April 24.—After three days of fighting, Vera Cruz was entirely 
pee by American sailors and marines with a loss of 
men. 
April_25.—Argentina, Brazil and Chili extend their “‘good of- 
fices’’ toward mediation. ‘ 
April 29.—Huerta accepted provisionally the suggestions for 
mediation; General Carranza also accepted on behalf of 
Constitutionalists but reserved the right to himself to enter 
Aprit'30-'Naval f fV 
pril 30.—Naval forces gave over occupation of Vera Cruz t 
the Army and General Funston took coninard, ? 
May 21.—Peace conference began its sessions at Niagara Falls. 
za withdrew from participation previous to com- 
M ox tpee ves ei Sonlerenee: ; 4% if 
ay 31. nera| rranza proclaimed himse rovisional 
j President and established bis capital at Saltillc. malaga 
‘une 15.—Conatitutionalist forces under Gen. Natera defeated 
at Zacatecas. Villa immediately assumed control, pe 
une 23.—Villa captured Zacatecas. 
une 27.—Aguascalientes captured by Villa. 
uly 5.—Huerta elected President. 
uly 8.—Guadalajara_ captured by Carranza’s forces. 
July 16.—President Huerta resigned, appointing Francisco 
Jul Hate as pier President. 
ly 22.—Armistice between Mexican Government - 
stitutionalists signed and all hostilities suscendedst rib ede 
uly 29.—Carranza demanded surrender of Carbajal. 
Aug. 7.—Carbajal opposed Carranza’s demand. 
Rus gs tak ly resi ave ‘e 2 
ug. 13.—Carbajal and his cabinet abandoned Mexi ity. 
Aug. '15.—Gen. Obregon led the Constitutionalist army Hate 
Peeper ee ered M Weg 
ug. 20. tanza ent exico Cit i i 
inet and repudiated Carbajal’s $10,000°000 tone tyes cab 
Sept. 21.—Villa declared himself Dictator of the north of Mex- 


ico. 

Sept. 23.—Villa declared war on Carranza. Made T 
his headquarters, while Carranza coucentrsted | his Nore 

Sept. 25 rei "st defeated at Santa B 
. 25.—Ca za’'s troops defeated a nt: : 

Sept. 28.—Villa demanded that Carranza carn Goreeanes over 
to F. I. Calderon as price of peace. 

Oct. 1.—Peace Conference held at Zacatecas between Carranza ~ 
and Villa. Plan drawn up to ensure peace in Mexico. 

Oct. 5.—Carranza’s resignation as First Chief rejected by al- 
most unanimous vote at Mexico City convention. Mexi- 
can Constitutionalists set up independent government at 
Hermosillo, Sonora, with General Carranza_as President 

Oct. 10.—Second Peace Conference at Aguascalientes opened. j 

Oct. 12.—Villa attacked Carranza garrison at Naco, Sonora. _/ 

Oct. VaR apson of as as First Chief submitted at - 

lentes convention an: ted. io Vii 
Oct eters Bieta: of the convention, ey aacenle Malate 
. 15.—Resolution presented and passed decl i 
at Aguascalientes to be Supreme Power ret Nee inte 
Oct. 21.—Carranza tefused to attend the convention. 
ai pee mena dicts atte joined the convention. 
ov. 1.—General Eulalio Gutierrez isi 
aa eat for wera] a Pode: elected Provisional Presi- 
ov. 3.—Carranza refused to recognize Gutierrez 
and Zapata leave Mexico. This stipulation i my teas 
> bok hers cea aureeuce to remain President. Villa’s 
ered south. Carr 
y capa ae anza selects Puebla as tempor- 
ov. 6.—Genera utierrez ina . isi 
oot fesident with Villa's ‘approval speedier tir 
. 8.—War formal lec Carranza 
NK es Congress of aera anh ges 
ov. 16.—Carranza is said to have agreed to resign 
Gutierrez, providing Villa retire from his siileary cone t 
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1914 
Noy. 17.—Because Villa would not concede Carranza’s demand 


Aug. 31.—American ranchers killed General Orozco and four 
Mexican bandits. 


ail negotiations for a peaceful settlement declared off and SePt. 15—Carranza refused to join general conference with Pan 
ro 


nal President Gutierrez 
renew hostilities against 
Mexico City. 
Aguascalientes. 

Nov. 18.—Villa forces took Leon. Reported that Villa had ar- 
rested Gutierrez and other members of convention because 
of alleged plot to deliver convention into power of Carranza. 

Nov. 21.—Carranza and his officials left for Vera Cruz. 

Nov. 23.—American troops evacuated Vera Cruz. 

Nov. 24.—General Lucio Blanco, who had remained to guard 
the city against Zapata, departed with his forces. Za- 
pata’s troops took possession, and maintained order. 

Nov. 26.—Villa’s men defeated near Tampico. Generals 
Villareal, Obregon and Hay in the field for Carranza. 

Nov. 27.—Carranza set up his government at Vera Cruz. 

Nov. 28.—Villa’s army defeated at Guadalajara, his cavalry 

1 La habs City. Heavy losses of Maytorena forces at the 


: er. 
Nov. 30.—Gonzales set up government in Mexico City. 
Dec. 4.—Villa_ entered Mesico City with Zapata. tierrez 

fn office as provisional president, supported by Villa, 
pata and Angeles. 
Dec. 6.—Carranza took over railroads, telegraph and telephone 
b- «3 offices. 


Dec. 8.—Battle in streets of city between forces of Villa and 


Zapata. 
Dec. 18~Carrenza assumed all military, judicial and legisla- 

+ yy powers, 

Dec.!14.—Gutierrez promised to protect border towns. 

Dec.!17.—Gutierrez prohibited summary punishment, and 

Ch id for trial by court-martial. 

Jan. 16.—Gutierrez named for provisional president to serve 
until opel 1916, 

‘an. 18.—Martial law established in Mexico City. 

an. 27. tary Bryan warned Americans not to re-enter 
Mexico;'said State Department had refused aid to those 
who were warned and would not leave. 

Mar. 28.—Garza succeeded Gutierrez as provisional president. 

Apr. 1.—Service suspended on Interoceanic Railways because 

, of stations being burned and trains shot at. Similar 
trouble on Mexican Railway. 

Apr. 10.—Carranza notified the United States that he would 
not agree to neutralization of transportation between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz. 

1915 
May 14.—Yaqui Indians attacked American colony in Sonoras 
Y illed eat and wounded many; General Maytorena 
sent ‘poops for protection. Two United States cruisers 
went to Guaymas to protect Americans, who sought refuge 


on the ships. 

May 28.—President Wilson aroused by Carranza seizure of 
corn; sent word that food must be allowed to pass, or 
United States would act. 

June 2.—President Nya ease support of United States 
to worthy man who could rally the inhabitants in an effort 
to bring about peace. In case Mexicans failed to reach 

reement, United States would decide means to save 
Sasics and serve the people. 
June 17.—Admiral Howard ordered to land on the west coast 


unless uprisings cease. 
30.—Disord tinued. Secretary Lansing invited 
Ne epantntved gt ate beading South and Central American 


care to confer on Mexico, and plan a movement 

toward peace. 

’ . 5.—Argentina, Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Uruguay and Guate- 
sg tavked by Secretary Lansing to solve Mexican 


blem. 

‘Aug. 10-—Viila made concession to United States in regard 
to northern part of Mexico. ‘ 
Aug. 13.—Pan American Conference sent note to all Mexican 
' leaders, offering to arrange for their meeting on neutral 

territory in Mexico to decide on a provisional president, 
and set up a government which United States could re- 
ize. Replies requested in ten days. é 
Aug. 18-—Carranza protested to Argentina against that coun- 
* “try’s participation in Pan American Conference, called 
Secretary Lansing, as a crime to Mexican peop 


tructed illa 
za, >for gtedea the hoe Me Oct. 19.—The Pan-American Conference, at its final meeting 


In the meantime, Gutierrez remai at 


American powers. 


decided to recognize General Carranza as provisional 

President of Mexico. The conference was composed of re 

peeeneaeies of the United States; Argentina, Brazil, Chili, 
livia, Uruguay, and Guatemala. 

Oct. 31.—Five thousand Carranza soldiers with mounts and 
artillery received permission to travel through American 
territory from Eagle Pass to Douglas, Arizona on repre- 
sentations that the Carranza forces at Agua Prieta, op- 
posite Douglas, were threatened with siege oy the insurgent 
army of Gen. Villa. 

Nov. 2.—Villa defeated at the town of Agua Prieta by Car- 
ranza forces under Calles. American soldiers and 
others on American territory were wounded, 

Nov. 10.—Cuba recognized Carranza. 

Nov. 16.—Great Britain recognized Carranza. 

Nov. 22.—Carranza forces captured Cananea and inflicted a 
loss of 2000 men on Villa at Hermosillo. 

Nov. 24.—Following repeated Indian outrages in Mexico the 
American armored cruiser “San Diego” was ordered to 
the west coast of Mexico. 

Nov. 25.—Spain recognized Carranza. 

Dec. 17.—Henry Prather Fletcher was appointed American 
Am! dor to Mexico. 

1916, 

Jan. 10.—C. R, Watson and fifteen other Americans taken 
from train forty miles west of City of Chihauhua by bands 
commanded by Gen. Lopez and Gen. Reyna, operati 
under direction of Villa, stripped naked and shot. Th 
act occurred in territory announced to be in control of 
the Carranza forces. 

Jan. 12.—Secretary Lansing telegraphed a demand on Gen, 
Carranza for the immediate pusuit, capture and punish- 
ment of the bandits. 

Jan. 13.—Eli Atredorgo, Ambassador designate of the 
de facto government of Mexico, assured Secretary Lansing 
that Carranza tr had been despatched to western 
Chihuahua with orders to kill or capture ali the bandits 
concerned in the slayirig of American citizens. 

Jan. 14.—Carranza panto a decree empowering any citizen 
of Mexico to kill on sight Villa, Rafel Castro and Pablo 
Lopez, murderers of Americans. 

Mar. 9.—A band of 1500 Mexicans under Villa crossed the 
border and at 4:30 o’clock in the morning attacked the 
town of Columbus, New Mexico and the bers ali the 
Thirteenth U. S. Cavalry was stationed. The Mexican 
raiders crept past the camp without being discovered, 
looted the post office and several stores, set fire to several 
houses and shot a number of civilians before our partes got 
into action. After two hours looting, the raiders withdrew 
across the Mexican border leaving 11 civilians and 8 U. S. 
soldiers dead as well as 27 of their own men. The U, S. 
troops pursued Villa across the border where more fighting 
took place, in which some forty Villistas were killed. 

Mar. 10.—President Wilson and his cabinet decided to send a 

' punitive expedition into Mexico. 

Mar. 12.—Carranza issued a manifesto to the effect that he 

would forbid the pursuit of Villa on Mexican soil unless the 
procal right would be granted to Mexico to cross into 
American territory. President Wilson agreed to Carranza’s 


terms. 
Mar. 15.—The punitive bed inicag reported to number about 
6000, entered Mexico in two columns. Brig. Gen, John 
J. Pershing with about 4,000 men crossed the border south 
of Columbus, while Col. George A. Dodd, beading a smaller 
crossed some distance west of Columbus, near 
Hachita. 


Mar. 21:—Gen. Funston, at Gen. Pershing’s suggestion ap- 
led to the War Department for more troops and the 
ifth Cavalry a ordered to Mexico to protect the line 

of communications. 

Mar. 24.—Two columns of Gen. Pershing’s force reported 120 
miles southeast of Casas Grandes, : 

Mar. 26.—Villa reported checked near Namiquipa by Mexican 
troops, but a i The bandit and his men headed into 
the Madera Valley, which runs south from the Namiquipa 

American troops were over 200 miles below 
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1916 ‘ 

Mar. 27.—Villa attacked the town of Guerrero, put to death 
172 men in the garrison and held others prisoners intend- 
ing to kill them. During the engagement Villa was shot 
through the leg but escaped. 


Mar. 28.—Col. Dodd’s column was shifted from the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Madre to the Pacific Slope and began to 
operate out of Madera as a base. 

Mar. 28.—Urgency deficiency bill, appropriating $8,611,502. 
for expenses in connection with the army’s punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico and the recruiting of the additional 20,000 
men to bring the regulars up to maximum strength, passed 
the House and Senate, and was sent to the White House 
for the President’s signature. 


Mar. 29.—Villa surprised near Guerrero by_a flying detach- 
ment of American -cavalry under Col. Dodd, was badly 
defeated, and seriously wounded. Villa’s Chief Military 
Commander Eliseo Hernandez was killed. In a ten- 
mile running fight Villa’s troops were driven into the 
mountains where they separated into small bands. 


Mar. 30.—One of the smaller bands into which the Villa force 
scattered was struck by Col. Cano and their leader, Manuel 
Boco was killed. P 

April 12.—A band of 100 American troopers under Major 
Tompkins who entered Parral in alleged violations of 
“instructions ” not to occupy towns, were attacked by a 
force of Carranza soldiers and obliged to withdraw. Forty 
Mexican soldiers were killed by the retreating Americans. 
The American casualties were two killed and six wounded. 

April 13—The Carranza government requested the immediate 
withdrawal of the American punitive expedition from 
Mexico, giving these reasons: (1) The American expedition 
was sent against Villa without warrant, because there was 
no previous formal or definite understanding; (2) Because 
the expedition was. not fulfilling its object and could not 
do so, as “‘the band headed by Villa has already been 
dispersed.”’ (3) Because there were “sufficient Mexican 
troops to pursue Villa.” - 

April 19.—Secretary of War Baker dispatched Major Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, to the border as his personal 
Tepresentative to make comple report on the military 

per confronting Gen. Funston. 

April 24.—The Carranza Government accepted a proposal 
from the United States for a conference on the inter- 
national border between Gen. Alvarado Obregon, Minister 
of War and Major Gen. Hugh L. Scott, to discuss the mili- 
tary aspects of the American punitive expedition into 
Mexico and the de facto Government’s attitude toward 
eed Ged for the capture of Villa. 

April 29.—The first conference between the representatives 
of the United States and Mexico began at Juarez. 

May 4.—The Eleventh Cavalry surprised and routed a large 
force of Villa bandits at Ojo-Azules. There were no 
American casualties but 42 Mexicans were killed anda 
number of fugitives rounded up. ‘ 

May 5.—The Big Bend district in Brewster County, Texas, 
was raided by Mexicans, the foray taking in three small 
settlements near the border—Glen Springs, Boquillas 
and Deemer. Three American soldiers and a ten-year-old 
American boy were killed and two American citizens, John 
Deemer and C. G. Compton, were kidnapped and carried 
south. of the international border. 

May 9.—President Wilson ordered our the State militia of 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico to patrol the Mexican 
border and the War Department directed that three more 
regiments of the regular infantry be despatched to the 
border and placed under Gen. Funston’s command. 

May 10.—American consuls throughout Mexico were instructed 
again to call attention of Americans to the State Depart- 
ment’s repeated warnings that this government regarded 
their presence there as undesirable. 

May 11.—The conference between the representatives of the 
United States and Mexico, begun on April 29, came to an 
abrupt ending. No agreement was signed but it was 
believed that the net results of the conference were as 
follows: 

First—General Scott was convinced that the Carranza 
de facto Governments understood that the purpose of the 
United States in sending troops into Mexico was not aggres- 
sion of armed intervention 


Second—General. Obregon had agreed to send 10,000 
icked troops into the Big Bend and Parral regions of 
Mexico to stamp out bandits. 


Third—General Obregon had. given orders to General 
Trevino to endeavor to head off the bandits who raided 
Glenn Springs and Boquillas. 


Fourth—The United States troops were to remain in 
Mexico until the Carranza Government demonstrated that 
it had power to control the situation in Northern Mexico 
and where the United States Government had no troops, 


Fifth—General Obregon also gave assutances that the 
Carranza forces would not move from Sonora through Pul- 
pito Pass to operate in the rear of General Pershing’s 
column and would not attack American troops. 


Sixth—Every effort should be made by Carranzistas to 
free the Americans whom the Big Bend bandits kidnapped. 


May 26.—Candelario Cervantes and Jose Bencomo, Villista 
Chiefs were shot and killed near Cruces by United States 
troops. ‘ 

May 31.—The Carranza de facto Government delivered to the 
United States Government a new and sharp note, bristling 
with what amounted to charges of bad faith against Presi- 
dent Wilson and insisting upon the immediate withdrawal 
from Mexico of the American military forces or a -frank 
declaration of the American Government in explanation 
of its purpose in retaining them there. The note did not 
fix any time limit within which the American forces should 
be withdrawn but asserted that should the American Gov- 
ernment refuse to comply with these requirements the de 
facto government might conclude that the expedition 
was being maintained on Mexican soil for occult reasons 
and as a precautionary measure in anticipation, of a clash 
with Mexico. if ; 

June 1.—President Wilson let it be known that although he had 
no intention of keeping the troops across the border longer 
than necessary to enable the Carranza authorities to end 
the operations of bandits, the United States would not 
yield to the demand of Carranza. 

une 9.—American consulate in Chihuahua was stoned. 

une 10.—It was reported from San Antonio that a Mexican 
band had raided a Texas ranch and that Capt. Bell with 
one troop of the Fourteenth Cav: had crossed the line 
in pursuit. On the same day Gen. Trevino, acting gover- 
nor of Chihuahua, was represented as urging all Americans 
to leave, as he could not guarantee them protection against 
the rising resentment of the Mexicans. 

June 11.—Secretary of War Baker ordered 1,500 additional 
regulars to go to San Antonio for border patrol service. 
This action. was induced by a report from Gen. Funston 
telling of Mexicans firing on an American patrol near New 
Hatchet, N. M., and wounding Private Lee W. Saunders of 
the Twelfth Cavalry. Gen. Funston asked for more men 
to strengthen the border ‘patrol so that reinforcements 
could be sent to Gen. Pershing if needed. - 

June 13.—Secretary Lansing sent a preliminary representation 
to Carranza calling his attention to the fact that a Mexican 

. Taider killed by American soldiers following a raid on Cole- 
man’s ranch near Laredo, Tex., was sitively identified 
as Lieut.-Col. Villareal, an officer in Cectuncs Ss army. 

June. 15.—Following conferences in Washington between Secre- 
tary Lansing and certain members of the Diplomatic 


Corps, it was reported that some of the other Powers had . 


offered their friendly assistance in solving the Mexican 
problem without war. -On the same day, according to de- 
spatches from Mexico city, Gen. Gavira was reported put’ 
to death for having held unauthorized conferences with 
Gen. Pershing. 

June 16.—Washington heard unofficially that Gen. Jacinto 
Trevino, acting under instructions from Gen. Carranza, 
had informed Gen. Pershing that any further movement to 
the east, south or west would be regarded as a hostile act 
and a signal for warfare. Following the entry into Mexico 
of American ieee near Laredo, notices were posted in 
Juarez inviting all Mexican citizens to meet every day to 
receive military instruction. Gen. Pershing’s reply to 
Gen. Trevino’s threat was: 


i have not received orders to remain stationary or to 
Weider If eee to kre in parsult: ote e ban- 
to the south, east or west, in keeping with the object 

of this expedition, I will do 50. : eer ae ; 
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If any attack is made on any part of my forces while 
performing such duties the entire military strength of the 
expedition will be used against the attacking force. Gen. 
Trevino, as commander in chief of the de facto troops 
in the north, will be held responsible for the Mexican forces 
within striking distance of American forces. 

June 17.—While Secretary of War Baker was in conference with 
President Wilson word was received of serious fighting on 
the Mexican side of the border near Brownsville, Tex. 
Gen. Ricaut announced that the American soldiers in Mexi- 
‘co would be attacked unless a punitive expedition that 
chased marauders across the line on June 16 was with 
drawn at once. Gen. Parker’s answer was to rush the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry and seven troops of the Third 
Cavalry below Matamoras. | 

June 18.—A detachment of bluejackets on motor launch from 
the U. S. gunboat “ Annapolis ”’ sent to landing at Mazat- 
lan was fired on by customs officials and others on shore. 

June 19.—President Wilson called out the militia of every State 

for border duty. On the same day the American punitive 
expedition that had crossed near Brownsville was with- 
drawn, after being fired upon, with the result that one 
Mexican was killed and three wounded. Gen. Obregon, 
Carranza’s Minister of War, replied to President Wilson’s 
summons to the militia by calling upon all Mexicans to be 
prepared to defend the country in case of a rupture of 
relations with the United States. fs r ; : 

June 19.—Carranza, addressing a crowd in Mexico city, said 
conditions were not so serious and that the outcome de- 

nded upon the United States. He also instructed his 
leaters at the border not to permit the further passage of 
American forces _Gen. Obregon, also speaking in Mexico 
city said: “‘ The United States designs to crush us with 
brute force and defile our soil with the feet of the invader. 
Before this prospect we are determined to shed the last 
“drop of our bicod to avoid it.” 

June 20.—Secretary S 
Carranza. It summed up at great length Mexican out- 
rages upon American life and property and warned Car- 
ranza that the United States would not recede from its 
determination to remove the border peril and that the 
execution of Carranza’s threat to attack American troops 
if they did not retire“will lead to the gravest consequences.” 

June 22—Troops C and K of the U. S. Tenth Cavalry com- 
manded by Captains Boyd and Morey, while in pursuit 
of bandits at Carrizal, were fired upon by Carranza 
soldiers under command of General Gomez. Captain 
Boyd and twelve American soldiers were slain and eigh- 
teen were taken prisoners. Captain Morey though 
wounded, escaped. ‘The Mexicans lost forty-two soldiers 
including General Gomez. 

June 23.—500 U. S. Cavalry: 
squad. 


troopers sent to rescue Carrizal 
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Lansing sent the long delayed note to_ 


June 25.—President Wilson sent ultimatum to Carranza de- 
manding “immediate release of the prisoners taken in the 
encounter at Carrizal with any property of the U. S. taken 
with them,” also that “the Goverment of the U. S. ex- 
pects an early statement as the course of action the Mex- 
ican Government wishes the U.S. to understand it has de- 
termined upon.” 

June 27.—The first contingents of the National Guard en- 
trained for Mexico. 

June 28.—Carranza freed 23 American troopers held prisoners, 
Sede ope at Nenana five others picked up 
after the battle. He thus avoided immediat i 
the United States. et! 

July 5.—Carranza, in note United Sta 
United States and Mexico subm 
arbitration or direct negotiation. 


July 7.—Congress asked for special appropriation of $1,643,500 
to complete equipment of the National Guard and $300,000 
for getting Americans out of Mexico. Bandits defeated 
Carranza troops near Corralitos and crossed desert toward 
the border. or 

July 12.—Note received in Washington proposing the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners by each government, to settle 
difficulties between the two countries. 


July 28.—President Willson accepted the plan. 

Aug. 3.—Luis Cabrera, Minister of Finance, Ignacio Bonillas, 
Under Secretary of communications, and Auberto J. Pani, 
President of the National Railways of Mexico, were se- 
lected as the Mexican commissioners. 


Aug. 22.—President Wilson selected Franklin K. Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, George Gray of Wilmington, Del., and 
Dr. John R. Mott of New York as American members of 
the commission. 

Sept. 1.—Villa attacked Carranza leader in Santa Ysabel and 
forced him to retire. 

Sept. 2.—Hipolito Villa arrested at Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Sept. 3.—First municipal elections were held in Mexico. 

Soke pas Shae and Mexican joint commission met at New 

ndon. ; 


Sept. 12.—President Wilson received commissioners on board 
the Mayflower. : : 

Sept. 16.—Villa attacked Chihuahua City, but was driven off. 

Sept. 26.—Villa bandits wiped out two Carranza garrisons. 

Sept. 30.—Carranza abolished Vice-Presidential post and re- 
formed constitution. 

Oct. 15.—10,000 Carranza troops reported to have joined Felix 
Diaz in a movement against Carranza. 

Nov. ee was reported to have captured Parral and Ynez 
Salazar. 5 
Nov, 12.—Carranza threatened to recall Mexican commission- 

ers unless the U. S. Army is withdrawn. 
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FIRST 
1914 
une 28.—Archduke Francis Ferdinand assassinated. 
uly 23.—Presentation of Austro-Hungarian note to Servia, 
bd bel declared on Servia b: ein pe 


Meal by | mobilization of Russian rad tk ah Oct. 5 


ry cron i poragiet 

od 31 ype mobilization Russian Army ordered. 
State of war declared in setae 

Aug. 1.—War declared on Russia by Germany. Luxemb’ 
invaded by Germany. French cabinet orders genera. 
mobilization. 

Aug. 2.—German troops enter France. German ultimatum to 
Belgium demanding free passage for her troops. Russian 


enter Germany 
Ang. “4—Uitimatum nt ence thatthe Britain to Germany de- 
ing an assurance that the neutrality of Ls dri shall 


Germans attack Liege. Mobilization of 
the British Army. Germany declared war on both Bel- 
ronal tance. Great Britain declared war on Germany. 

obilization of Turkish Army. President Wilson issues 
cru ate: of neutrality, 

Aug. 5.—Lord Kitchener appointed British minister of War. 
German mine-layer Koenigen Luise destroyed. First in- 
stallment of of British expeditionary force landed on French 

President Wilson tenders his good offices to the 


Aen fi ustria-Hungary declared war on Russia. 
Ave. F 7.—Mobile Belgian military force withdrew from Liege, 
“of forts occupied by their permanent garrisons. 
bf 8.—French advance into ince occupying Altkirch. 
aly reaffirms neutrality. 
Ag: veo et Goeben and Breslau took refuge in 
in ig French occupy Muelhausen. 
Au 10.—France declares war on Austria-Hun 
Aug. 12.,—England declares war on Austria- ungary. Sale 
German warships Sopra and Breslau to Turkey announced. 
Aug. 14.—Mobilization of French Army completed and an- 
nounced as being in totich with the Belgians.: Allies pro- 
tested - Turkey against purchasing and taking over the 
Poser Midday eps and Breslau. 4 ai 
ug. eT aaena beats timatum to Germany demanding 
evacuation of Kiauchau. Russia issues poe e 
promising reconstitution and autonomy of the Kingdom of 


Aug. 16.—Landing of British expeditionary force on coast cf 
France completed. Russian advance on Germany be ay 
Fhe 17. fee Government removed trom Brussels to 
Beginning of a five days’ battle in Lorraine, “ae 
ip tepals of French across frontier with heavy loss. Be- 
of five days’ battle between Servians and Austrians 
oe adar, ending Lal earl com paes 
= 20.—Brussels occupied Ka Germans. Belgian Army re 
igre to See atewetD. French reverses in Alsace. 
«—Germans enter Namur nich besia arp on Mons. 
leclares war on Germany, blockades and commences 
OS oan dae of Teingtau. Germans destroy three of 
Namur forts. 
PBL pokey vertioar tar German Z 
ug. 25.—Louvain yy Germans. ep; 
drops bombs om Antwerp. Muclhausen evacuat by 


French. 
Aug. 26.—N. French 
oe aoe sarees cabinet organized. Germans 


Aug. 28.—British fleet staks five German warships off Helgoland. 
Sept. 2.—Russians defeat Austrians rt gee Lemberg af Penta 
Sept ee Mereinks cad tnaa Pua unin 
—Frenc! gn Temoved from to ux, 
Sept. S—Great Britain gas nl ee ee eee 


Sept. 7 eauh ‘eatinie eoint ob Usk wariaeein 
‘ reme 
first invasion of France, and begin retreat, 
Sept. 12.-~German retreat ra on Aya 
Sept. 14.—British auxiliary cruiser Cormania sinks Germa: 
armed cruiserCap Trafalgar ae east coast of South Aoarice: 
Sept. AE per © retire from East Prussia. 
aiid enolase Pi 3! ity dent, hile chances t anchor 
‘egasws comp while at an 
a Zanzibar Harbor by German cruiser Koenigsberg. 


ton 


1914 

Sept. 22.—British cruisers Aboukir, ty Beane and Cressy sunk by 
German submarine in North Sea 

ees 28.—Germans bombard Antwerp’s first line of defence. 

.—Belgian Government rem ba eo Antwerp to Ostend. 

Oct. ‘ .—Japanese seize Caroline Islands. 

Oct. 9.—Germans occupy Antwerp 

Oct. 11.—German advance in Poland threatens Warsaw. 

Oct. 12.—Martial law declared thro’ eee Uaee of South 
Africa on account of mutinies by 

a 13.—Belgian Government removed tom Ostend to Havre. 

15.—Ostend occupied by Germans. 

Od: 16.—British cruiser Hawke sunk by German submarine. 

Oct. 17.— shales ume 1 Stermaraerae by torpedo in Kiau- 
chau Ba: 

Oct. 18. —Belg Army effects junction with allied left. Be- 
ginning of battle from Channel coast to Lisle. 

Oct. ee en days battle before Warsaw ends in German de- 


Oe eaten Rear geet ree of the new British dread- 

sun mine Coast. 

Oct, '29.-—Tarkey begins Teen Muda by, naval alee on 
Black Sea oe 

NC Dry st man squadron defeated British squadron off 


Nov. 5 gland and pea Eee France declare war on Turkey. Dar- 
Non er Ruaches simocues (04 
‘ov. 6.—Kiauchau cisee ers to apanese. 

Nov. 11.—Germans cross Yser Canal and capture Dixmude. 

Nov. 13.—Russians seize Tarnow, Krosno, and Jas! 

Nov. 18.—Officially reported that a eat ce ee S. Tennessee 
was fired on in harbor of Sm: aibinet hr 

Nov. 21.—Russians capture Gumbinnen. 

Nov. 22.—Turks iret victory over British near Port Said, east 
of the Suez 

Nov. 23.—Beginning. of second Battle of Ypres in the Argonne. 

Nov. 24.—Russian victory concludes ten-day battle in bib a 

Nov. 25.—British steamer Malachite sunk near Havre by Ger- 
man submarine. 

Nov. 26.—British predreadnought Bulwark blown up in the 


Thames 

Nov. 27.—French gain soonpees along line from the Channel 
to Muehlhausen. Bombardment of Rheims effected. 

Nov. 29.—Important positions captured by Allies near Ypres. 
Russians seize Czernowitz. 

igit 30,—Capture of Belgrade by Austrians ends 126-day siege. 

Dec. oi Boge a take offensive position between Ypres 
ixmu 

Dec. 5. saa iS successfully resist the German attack at Ypres. 

Dec. 6.—Germans ca Moa Lodz and threaten Warsaw. 

Dec. 8.—British battleshi uadron meets and destroys four 
German cruisers off of Fal Ikland d Islands. Only one German 
cruiser escapes and this is pursued by the British fleet. - 
British force captures Kurna in Turkey. 

Dec. 10.—Von Moltke is succeeded by von Falkenhayn as head 
of the German General Staff. 

Dec. 12 ee eure repulsed by Servians at Kosmai. 

Dec. 13.—British submarine sinks Turkish battleship Masudich 
in ee Bapate yA . 

Dec. 14.—Servians recapture Belgrade. Late a1 capture 
9,000 Russians at Dukla in the Carpathians 

Dec. 16.—The English coast towns Scarborough, Hartlepool, 
and Whitby are bombarded by a German squadron. 

Dec. 17.—England declares protectorate over pt; end of | 

Turkish suzerainty. . 

Dec. 18.—Germans seize Lowicz, 


Dec. ae Fo 4 on the Bzura halts Germans thirty miles from 


Dec. by Interior orks of the Dardanelles are bombarded. by 
allied fleets. Germans advance farther toward Warsaw. 

Dec. 21.—Russians win in Armenia. 

m Dec. A i hoe: strongholds along Belgian coast shélled by 

ie 

‘Dec. 23.—Austrians defeated in Carpathians. 

Germans. Dec. 25.—British cruisers, accompanied by hydroaeroplanes, 
attack German naval base at Cuxhaven. 

Dec. 30,—Germans withdraw over the Bzura. 
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FIRST YEAR (Con't.) 


1915 


Jan. 1.-—British battleship Formidable is torped sunk i 
the English Channel with severe loss. exh ry 

Jan. 4.—French troops capture Steinbach in Alsace. Russians 
are victorious at Ardahan and Sarikamysh. 

Jan. 7.—President of France issues decree prohibiting the sale 
and transportation of intoxicating liquors. 

i 9.—Germans recapture Steinbach and Burnhaupt. 

an.10.—Thirty bombs thrown by German aeroplaneson 

Dunkirk. 

Jan. 13.—Baron Burian, a Hu 
told as Premier of Austria-Hungary. 

Jan. 14.—Germans win victory north of Soissons, forcing the 
French retreat across the ‘Risne: 

Jan. 15.—Kirlibaba Pass taken by the Russians. 


Jan. 16.—Turkish mine si: i ir i 
BA = mine sinks French submarine Saphir in tho 


arian, succeeds Count Berch- 


Jan. 18.—La Bassee, centre of fierce fighting, victories alter- 
nating. The French advance within ten miles of Metz. 
Jan. 19.—German airships raid English towns on Norfolk coast. 

an. 24.—German aeunieon is defeated by British coast patrol 
in second attempt to raid the English coast. German 
cruiser Bluecher sunk. 
an. 27.—Austrians recapture Uzsok Pass. 
an. 28.—French defeated at Craonne. 
an. 30.—Russians win Tabriz in victory over Turks. 
Feb. 1.—Germans recapture Borjimow, driving the Russians 
back upon Warsaw. 
Feb. 2.—The four outer forts of the Dardanelles are shelled by 
British and French fleets. 
Feb. 4.—Germany declares waters surrounding the British Isles, 
eet passage north of Scotland, to be a war zone after 


Feb. 18. 

Feb. 6.—The Lusitania flies American flag in the ‘‘danger zone” 
under British protection. 

Feb. 9.—Russians repel heavy attack of the Germans in the 
Carpathians. 

Feb. 10.—U. S. Government protests against Germany’s “war 
ZONE oa Ioy z 

Feb. ear coast seaports raided by thirty-four British 
aircraft. 

Feb. 14.—German troops occupy Plock. J : 

Feb. 16.—Forty British aviators again attack Belgium. Italy 
and Holland protest against “‘war zone’”’ decree. 

Feb. 18.—Germany declares “‘war zone” decree to be in effect. 

Feb. 19.—-Great Britain suspends passenger travel between 
England and the Continent. 4 

Feb. 20.—American cotton-ship Evely# is sunk by mine off coast 
of Holland. ’ 

Feb. 23.—American steamer Carib is sunk off the German coast. 

Feb. 24.—Germans capture Przasnysz north by west of Warsaw. 

Feb. 25.—Allied fleet silences all forts at entrance to the Dardan- 


. elles. 
_ Feb, 27.—Russians recapture Przasnysz. 
Mar. 2.—Russians occupy Dukla Pass. 


Mar. 5.—Continued bombardment of the Dardanelles silences 
_. three more forts on the Asiatic side. 


Mar. 9,—Three British merchantmen sunk by German sub- 
marines. 
Mar. 11,—British take Neuve Chapelle and advance toward 


Lisle. 

Mar. 14.—Three British warships sink the German cruiser 
Dresden near Juan Fernandez Island. 

War. 15.—Freach capture trenches in vicinity of Arras. 


Mar. 18.—British battleships Irresistible and Ocean and the 
French battleship Bouvet are sunk in the Dardanelles. The 
British Inflexible and French Gaulois are damaged. 


Mar. 22.—Przemysl is surrendered to the Russians. ~ 
Mar. 23.—Lupkow Pass is won by the Russians. 
‘Mar. 28.—British-African passenger-ship Falaba is sunk by a 
German submarine in St. George’s Channel. 
_ Apr. 1.—Germans begin attacks on English fishing fleets. 
Apr. 2.—British battleship Lord Nelson is destroyed in the 
Dardanelles. 
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Apr. 3.~Allied fleet withdraws from the Dardanelles. 
Apr. 4.—Russian army wins Smolnik near Lupkow Pass. 
Apr. 5.—Russians capture Varecze Pass in the thians. 


Apr. 7.—Germans surrender Les HDerees to the French. 
Apr. 11.—Russian army encamps within eighteen miles of the 
Hungarian border. 


Apr. 14.—Fierce fighting rages at “Hill 60” in the vicinity of 


Ypres. 

Apr. 1P.-Russians withdraw from Tarnow in Galicia. 

Apr, 19.—Germans gain in the struggle near Ypres. 

Apr. 20.—British defeat the Turks in Mesopotamia. Relations 
between Austria and Italy become strained. Germans 
begin to evacuate Italy. 

Apr. 23.—Attack by the Allies is resumed in the Dardanelles. 

Apr. 26.—Russians suffer losses at Uzsok Pass, 

Apr. 26.—Germans, reinforced, repulse French north of Ypres 
offsetting loss at Neuve Chapelle. 

Apr. eras ee and French shins suffer severe loss in the 
Ear 7? The Allies establish armics on the peninsula 
ts) poli. 

Apr. 29 —Germans cut the Libau-Kovno railroad in Russia. 

Apr. 30.—Germans shell Dunkirk from distance of 20 miles. 

May 1.—American oil-steamer Cushing wrecked by German 
aeroplane in the North Sea. American steamer Gulfight 
sunk by German submarine. A 

May 2.—Austrians gain heavy victory over the Russians in 


‘arnow. 
May 5.—British lose ‘Hill 60” near Ypres. 
May 7.—The Lustiania is sunk by German submarine off Kin- 
_ gale, Ireland, with a loss of 1198 lives of which 120 were 


Americans, 

May 13.—President Wilson sends Lessitania protest to Germany. 

May 16.—British battleshipGoliath sunk in the Dardanelles 

May 18.—German trenches captured south of Richebourg. 

May 19.—Reorganization of English cabinet. 

May 22.—Italy declares a ‘State of War.’ Troops clash on the 
frontier. 

May 23.—French gain north of Arras. ‘d 

May 24.—Italy declares war on Austria. 

May 26.—Ex-Premier Balfour succeeds Winston Churchill as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. J 

an eee battleship Triumph is torpedoed in the Dar- 

anelles, 

May 28.—British auxiliary vessel Princess Irene is blown up at 
the mouth of the Thames, loss of 424 lives. 

May 29.—Germany’s reply to U. S. note suggests arbitration. 
British shells sink Zeppelin in North Sea. 

May 30.—Italians force way to Trieste, and capture town of Ala. 


June 1.—Zeppelin airships drop ninety bombs at the mouth of 
the Thames. 


June 3.—Italians reduce fort near Trent. San Marino Republic 
(smallest independent government in the world) declares 
war. Przemysl retaken by Austro-German troops. 

une 7.—Secretary of State Bryan resigns. 

une 8—Italians Sart? Monfalcone. : 

une 11.—President Wilson’s second Lusitania note to Ger- 
many made public. 

June 13.—Gen. Mackensen breaks Russian line east of Przemysl. 

Venizelos wins in Greek elections. 

June 22.—Austro-Germans recapture Lemberg. 

July 7.—Italian armored cruiser Amalfi sunk by Austrian 
submarines. : , 

8.—Germany’s reply to second United States note regard- 

Jay Lusitanta rey. to American Ambassador at Ber- 
lin. Last German forces in South Africa surrender to Gen. 
Botha. Russians surprise Austrians under Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand and capture 15,000. 

July.22.—President Wilson sends third Lusilania note to 
Germany. } , 

July 31.—Austrians occupy Lublin. 


Aug. 4.—British notes on blockade made public. 
Aug. 5,—Germans occupy Warsaw and Ivangorod. 
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CHRONOLOGY—SECOND YEAR OF GREAT WAR 


Aug. 1.—Teutonic forces advancing steadily on Warsaw. 

Aug. 5.—Teutons occupy Warsaw and Ivangorod. | 

Aug. 7.—The Allies land a new army on Gallipoli peninsula. 

Aug. 9.—British forces gain’slight success in vicinity of Ypres. 

Aug. 12.—The Germans take Siedlce, east of Warsaw. 

Aug. 14.—The British transport Royal Edward is sunk by a 
submarine in the A’gean Sea with a loss of over'a thousand 


ives. i ; 

Aug. 17.—The Germans occupy the city of Kovno. Zep- 
pelins again raid the suburbs of London. 

Aug. 19.—The trans-atlantic liner Arabic is torpedoed and 
sunk off Fastnet; several American lives lost. 
mans occupy Novo Georgievsk. : 

Aug. 21.—German naval forces suffer defeat by Russian ships 
in an attack on Gulf of Riga. ; 

Aug. 26.—German offensive movement continues successful 
with the occupation of Brest-Litovsk. 

Aug. 28.—The German ambassador to the United States, 
Count Von Bernstorff, requests delay of action on part 
of this government in the Arabic case and promises full 
satisfaction. 


Sept. 1—Germany gives virtual acceptance of the American | 
i 4 


contentions on submarine warfare. 

Sept. 2.—German forces take Grodno. : 

Sept. 4.—Allan liner Hesperian sunk off Fastnet. 

Sept. 7.—Grand Duke Nicholas is relieved of supreme con- 
mand of Russian forces, the Czar assuming direct com- 
mand in his stead. 

Sept. 8.—The Russians assume the offensive in Galicia and 
score slight success. The Germans in a new offensive 
in the Argonne district of France, gain over a mile of 
French trenches. 


Sept. 9.—The recall of the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. Con- 
stantin Dumba, is demanded by President Wilson. Ger- 
many delivers note to United States justifying the sink- 
ing of the Arabic. ; 

Sept. 10.—A financial commission, sent to the United States 
by England and France, lands in New York. , 

Sept. 15 —The Teutonic forces occupy Pinsk. 

Sept. 18.—The German advance in Russia continues and city 
of Vilna is taken. é 

Sept. 19.—Austro-German forces begin a bombardment of the 
Serbian frontier, preparatory to their announced inten- 
tion of invading Serbia and opening a road to Turkey. 


Sept. 24.—Greece orders the mobilization of all forces. 

Sept. 25.—The long-heralded Anglo-French drive commences 
in the Champagne district and in vicinity of Lens. The 
first few days of offensive movement nets about 50 square 
miles of territory, many prisoners and considerable war 
munitions. 

Sept. 27.—Kut-el-Amara, Turkey in Asia ,cature by British 
under General Townshend. 


Sept. 28.—England pledges armed support to all Balkan coun- 
. tries who will join the Allies. . 

Berea eS French make additional gains in the Champagne 

istrict. 

Oct. 3.—The Allies land troops at Saloniki, Greece, with the 
view of aiding Serbian resistance against the Teutons. 

Oct. 4.—Russia sends ultimatum to Bulgaria, demanding an- 
swer in 24 hours. 

Oct. 5.—Ambassador Von Bernstorff delivers note to United 
States, disavowing the sinking of the Arabic and agreeing 
to give reparation. — z : 

Oct. 6.—The Greek Premier Venizelos resigns from the Cabinet. 
Austro-German forces invade Serbia, while Bulgaria 

formally rejects. the ultimatum of Russia. Allied forces 

commence advance into Serbia. French gain slight suc- 
cess in Champagne. King Constantine of Greece ap- 
points Zaimis as Premier to succeed Venizelos. : 

Oct. 7.—The Bulgarian port of Varna, on the Black Sea, is 
bombarded by Russian cruisers. ’ 

Oct. 9.—The Austro-German forces capture Belgrade after a 
severe bombardment of several days. Bulgaria protests 
to Greece against landing of Allied troops at Saloniki. 

Oct. 10.—German attacks in vicinity of Loos repulsed with 
heavy losses. Russians driven back in Galicia. 


The Ger- . 


Oct. 11.—The Teutonic invasion of Serbia progresses and town 
of Smedereva is taken. Russian forces gain success over 
Austrians on Stripa River. Germans capture five miles of 
trenches from Russians west of Dvinsk. French gain 

ound in Champagne. 5 

Oct. 12.—Austro-Germans advance south of Belgrade on line 
of Orient railway. Edith Cavel, English nurse is executed 
by Germans on charge of aiding British and Belgians to 
escape from Belgium. f E 

Oct. 13.—Bulgarian army invades Serbia at three points. 
Greece announces position for present to be one of armed 
neutrality. 

Oct. 14.—French Foreign Minister Delcassé resigns from 
Cabinet. Austro-Germans advance to Posarevatz, Serbia. 
Greece renounces treaty with Serbia. Zeppelin raid over 
London results in deaths of 55 persons. British sub- 
marines in Baltic Sea sink six German merchant ships. 

Oct. 16.—Great Britain declares war on Bulgaria. Serbia 
declares war on Bulgaria. Russians continue offensive 
at Dvinsk. ; ; 

Oct. 18.—Allies land troops at Enos, in Turkish territory. 
Allies take Strumitza, Bulgaria. Bulgars and Teutons 
making important advances in Serbia. ‘ 

Oct. 19.—Italy declares war on Bulgaria. Bulgarians take 
Vrania. lies repulse several German attacks in France. 
Germans take Duona. General Sirlan Hamilton is re- 
called from the Dardanelles. Sir Edward Carson resigns 
from the British cabinet. 

Oct. 20.—Serbian capital transferred from Nish to Prisrend. 
Bulgarians and Teutons make further gains in Serbia. 
Italy resumes strong offensive against Austria. 

Oct. 22.—Serbians reported in serious plight. Bulgars take 
Komanova. French defeat attacks on west front. Teutons 
nearing Riga. 

Oct. 23.—Italian squadron helps Allies bombard Bulgarian port 
of Dedeagatch on Aegean Sea. Italian land forces resume 
strong offensive against Austro-Hungarian lines. 

Oct. 24.— Italians gain on entire front. Russian naval forces 
bombard Courland coast. 

Oct. 25.—Germans lose stronghold of ‘‘La Courtine” in Cham- 
agne. Germans advance in Serbia. Allied forces meet 
ulgars in southern Serbia. German cruiser Prinz Adal- 

be tee by British submarine. Austrian air-men raid 
enice, ; 

Oct. 26.—Teutonic forces seize Valjevo andPetrovac: Bulgars 
are defeated by Allied forces near Strumitza. — 

Oct. 27.—Teuton forces join Bulgars on Danube, open way to 
Turkey. French gain in Arras. Germans pierce Russian 
line at Dvinsk, — 

Oct,'28.—French cabinet, headed by Viviani, resigns in body, 
Briand appointed Premier by President Poincare. 

Oct. 29.—Briand names new cabinet. 

Nov. 1.—Germans take Kraguyevatz, and capture Serbia’s 
largest arsenal. rs 

Nov. 3.—Bulgars and Germans gain in Serbia. Uzice captured 
by Germans. 

Nov. 4.—Greek cabinet resigns after Premier Zaimis loses in 
Parliament. Bulgars within six miles_of Nish. Germans — 
win back Dvinsk position. j . 

Nov.5.—Greek Ki ignores war party. Teutons drive 
Serbs backin north and Bulgars beat French forces in south. 

Nov. 6.—Nish, the former capital of Serbia, captured by the 
ulgarians. h f 

Nov. 7.—Teutons drive Russians back across Stripa River. © 
Teutons retake trenches on western front. 

Nov. 8.—M. Skouloudis, appointed Greek premier. 
and Bulgars close in on Serbia. ; 

Nov. 9.—Serious revolts reported in India. Lord Kitchener 
said to have been sent to quell rebels. French gain on 

west front after severe attacks. Italy to send troops to 
Serbia through Albania. ia | 

Nov. 10.—Italian liner Ancona sunk by Austrian submarine. 
Over 200 persons missing. British renew attacks near — 

Loos. _ Russians lose near Riga. | 

Nov. 12—Greek Chamber dissolved. 

DAs errs driven back across the Styr after prolonged — 

ing. 


Germans 
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Nov. 14.—Russians driven across the Styr. 

Nov. 17.—Serbians forced to retire from Prilep. 

Nov. Hees aig een troops rout Turks at Ctesiphon, 
near Bagdad, but are obliged to retreat. 

Nov. 23.—Bulgarians capture Mitrovitsa and Pristina. 

Nov. 28.—British aeroplane destroys German submarine off 
Middlekirke. 

Nov. 30.—Prisrend taken, opening up railway between Con- 
stantinople and Berlin via Vienna, Belgrade and Sofia. 
Dec. 2.—British withdraw 70,000 troops from Gallipoli. Rus- 
sians advance on Teheran, Persia. General Joffre made 

supreme commander of French armies. 

Dec. 6.—U. S. sends note to Austria-Hungary demanding 
disayowal for sinking the Ancona. 

Dec. 8.—Austrians force Serbian army in north through Monte- 
negro. British army under General Townshend retreats 
to Kut-el-Amara. 

Dec. 11.—Turkish forces besiege Kut-el-Amara. 

_ Dec. 15.—General Sir Douglas Haig succeeds Sir John French 
as commander in chief of British forces in France and 
Belgium. 

Dec. 21.—Reichstag votes German war credit of $2,500,000,000. 

Dec. 28.—Germans lose line of trenches to French in Alsace. 

Dec. 30.—Italian fleet. defeats Austrian squadron off Durazzo 

—and sinks two ships, Austria-Hungary disavows sinking 
of Ancona. 

1916 

ee 4.—U. S. protests British interference with mails. 

an. 9.—Remainder of British force leaves Gallipoli. 

Jan. 10.—Herbert Samuel, British Postmaster-General, suc- 
ceeds Sir John Simon as Home Secretary. 

Jan. 11.—Austro-Germans capture Mont Lovtchen, Monte- 
negrin stronghold. 

an. 12.—Austrians occupy Cetinje, capital of Montenegro. 

an. 16.—Russian army advances in Armenia. 

an. 28.—Germans take line of trenches from French, south 
of Somme River. _ : [ 

Jan. 29.—Zeppelins raid Paris and kill twenty-three non- 
combatants. 

io 31.—Zeppelins raid English towns and kill fifty-nine. 

eb. 1.—German prize crew bring to Hampton Roads British 
steamer Appam, captured by Cruiser Méwe. 

Feb. 16.—Russians capture Erzerum, a Turkish fortress. 

Feb. 17.—Franco-British forces complete conquest of Kamerun, 
a German province in Africa. : 
Feb. 20.—Zeppelin is brought down by French near Revigny, 

France. : 

Feb. 21.—House of Commons vote war credit of $2,100,000,000. 
bringing total to $10,410,000,000. Crown Prince, with 
army of 300,000, attack French trenches west of the Meuse. 

Feb. 23.—Lord Robert Cecil appointed War Trade Minister. 
Portugal seizes thirty-six German and Austrian interned 
merchantmen. : 

Feb. 26.—Austrians occupy Durazzo, Albania evacuated by 
Italians. 2 

Feb. 27.—Submarine sinks French transport in Mediterranean 
with loss of 3,100. : . ; 

Mar. 2.—Russians take Bitlis, fortified city 110 miles south of 


rzerum, be 
’ Mar. 5.—Auxiliary cruiser Mowe returns to Germany after 
capturing or destroying fifteen allied vessels. ie h 
Mar. 6.—Germans capture Forges near Verdun. British relief 
force reaches Essinn, seven miles from Kut-el-Amara. . 
Mar. 8.—Germany declares war on Portugal for seizing in- 
terned ships. . syn ; 
Mar. 14.—Grand Admiral von Tirpitz resigns and is succeeded 
. by Admiral von Capelle.. 
Mar. 16.—General Gallieni is succeeded by General Roques 
; as French Minister of War. Lon 
Mar. 18.—Submarine sinks French destroyer Renaudin in 
Adriatic. 
Mar. 24.—British Channel steamer Sussex torpedoed by Ger- 
man submarine. | : c 
Mar. 27.—British gain at St. Eloi, Belgium. 
Mar. 28.—Allies hold war conference in Paris for future conduct 


of war. ¥ ae 
Mar. 30.—Germans capture Malancourt by gigantic infantry 


Trebizond. 


Apr. 22.—Sir Roger Casement is arrested while attempting to 
land with German arms in Ireland. 

Apr. 24.—Revolt breaks out in Ireland. 

Apr. 25.—German battle cruisers with submarines and Zep- 
pelins attack English towns northeast of London. 

Apr. 28.—10,000 British troops besieged for 143 days at Kut- 
el-Amara surrender to Turks. 

Apr. 30.—Germans make fierce but unsuccessful attacks against 
Dead Man’s Hill, west of the Meuse. 

May 1.—Irish rebellion ends. 

May 4.—Germany, under pressure from the U. S., promises to 
observe international law in regard to submarine warfare. 

May 17.—Austrians in Lake Garda regions cross Italian frontier. 

May 20.—British army on Tigris is joined by Russian Cossacks 
from Persian frontier. 

May 22.—French recapture part of Fort Douaumont. 

May 23.—House of Commons vote a $1,500,000,000 war credit, 
bringing total up to $11,910,000,000. 

May 25.—Military Compulsion Bill becomes a law in England, 
affecting men between eighteen and forty-one. 

May 26.—Bulgarian troops enter Greece and take possession 
of several forts. 

May 29.—Officials announce in London that forty-four air 
attacks have been made on England since war began, re- 
sulting in 409 dead and 1,005 injured, also, in three attacks 
by German warships, 141 were killed and 611 injured. 

May 31.—British and German fleets meet in battle off Jutland, 
Denmark. British lose fourteen war vessels and Germans 
eleven. 9,500 lives lost. 

June 4.—Russians under Brussiloff begin new offensive, capture 
13,000 Austrians along 332 mile front. 

June 5.—British cruiser Hampshire sunk by mine off Orkney 
Islands on way to Russia. Lord Kitchener, Secretary of 
War, and entire staff lost. Russians take Lutsk and 15,000 
Austrians. ’ : 

gt eee occupy Fort Vaux, five miles southeast of 

erdun. 

June 9.—Italian transport Principe Umberto sunk by submarine 
in Adriatic. t 

June 10.—Salandra Government resigns in Italy. Dubno, 
with 35,000 Austrians captured by Russians. 

June 12.—Germans penetrate advance positions, four miles 
from Verdun. ; ; 
June 14.—Encounter between Russian and German battle- 
ships in Baltic. : 
June 15.—French win back Le Mort Homme and Cailette 

Wood. Boselli, new Italian Premier, forms cabinet. 

June 17.—Russians under General Lechitsky capture Czer- 
nowitz. 

June 18.—Radziviloff, twelve miles northeast of Brody, taken 
by Russians. 

June 21.—Russians occupy Radautz. : 5 ; 

June 24.—Victor Chapman, American aviator in France, killed 
while flying over German lines. 

June 28.—Germans remove 300,000 men from Verdun front 
for service on the Somme. 


June 29.—Sir Roger Casement is found guilty of high treason, - 


and sentenced to die on August 3. _ . 

July 1.—Italians regain one-third of territory lost since May 13. 
Franco-British offensive begins north and south of the 
Somme River and French advance. | “ 

July 3.—Russian left wing advances to within twenty miles 
of Lemberg. 7 ‘ 

July 7.—Russians begin offensive on Riga front. 
July 8.—Allies abandon Declaration of London and revert to 
blockade principles as provided by international law. 

July 9.—German merchant submarine Deutschland arrives at 
Baltimore from Germany. pate 

July 10.—French aeroplanes from Saloniki raid Sofia and Mon- 
astir. English capture three towns and 6,000 prisoners 
on the Somme. ; , 

July 15.—Cossacks cross Carpathians and raid Hungary. 

July yee lt publishes names of eighty-two firms as 
blacklist. 

July 21.—British take two more towns on the Somme. 

July 25.—Crisis in British Cabinet over provisional scheme for 
Home Rule in Ireland. | ee , , 

uly 27.—U. S. protests against British blacklist as illegal. 

j uly 28.—Charles Fryatt, British sea captain, executed by 
Germans for trying to ram a submarine in March, 1915. 
Russians capture Brody. 

July 29.—French establish new line south of Somme and bom- 
bard Peronne. German airships raid east coast of England. 
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THE DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


Austria declared war on Servia July 28, 1914, 
lighting the fuse that exploded the European 

owder magazine. Four days later, on August 1, 
Bettany was at war with Russia, and the next 
day, without formal declaration, with France, 
Russia’s ally. On August 5, the ninth day, 
Great Britain became a participant in the strug- 
gle, because of the violation of Belgium’s neu- 
trality, which had brought that country, also 
without formal declaration, into the field. On 
the same day Montenegro, the smallest of 
kingdoms, cast her lot with the Entente Allies. 
On August 23, Japan declared war on Germany 
in consequence of Germany’s refusal to give 
up her Chinese possession of Kiau Chau, and 
three days later, August 26, Austria formally 
declared war against Japan. On October 29, 
Turkish warships bombarded several Russian 
ports on the Black Sea; Russia naturally ac- 
cepted this as a declaration of war and the follow- 
ing day declared a state of hostilities to exist 
between herself and Turkey; on November 5 
England and France were formally arrayed 
against the same power. On May 22, 1915, 
Italy declared war on Austria. 


THE FIGHTING BEGINS. 


On July 30, the world was shocked to read of 
the bombardment of Belgrade, the Servian 
capital on the Danube, by Austrian river moni- 
tors. On August 2, German troops seized the 
narrow territory of the independent Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. France was already 
moving her field army toward the frontier, and 
Britain was straining every nerve to take her 
part. Such British troops as were available 
were mobilized as an expeditionary force. 


THE FIRST FIGHTING IN THE WEST. 


It was an essential part of the German plan of 
campaign to secure at the earliest possible 
moment an open way for an advance pane fe 

gium into Northern France. To have de- 
layed the first movements until the mobiliza- 
tion was complete would have risked the success 
of the operations, for the French would then be 
ready to come at once to the help of the Belgians, 


THE BELGIUM PHASE. 


The invasion of Belgium was begun on 
August 4, when a German column seized the 
crossing of the Meuse at Visé, where the first 
fighting on this frontier took place. A Belgian 
detachment defended the river crossing but was 
driven across the Meuse and during the fighting 
the town was set on fire. The main German 
advance was through Verviers towards the 
southern front of Liége. The German artille 
opened fire on the outer forts of Lidge after dar 


in the evening, and during the night made re- 
peated attacks on the Belgian trenches between 
the forts. These attacks were repelled and for 
a week the Belgians held one or two of the forts 
west of the Meuse but these were destroyed 
(August 13-15) by the first shots of the giant 
Krupp howitzers. 

hile the reduction of the Liége defences was 
being completed the German mobilization and © 
concentration was taking place and, on Au- 
gust 15, the German forces were setting out on 
their dash to Paris. Masses of cavalry supported 
by infantry detachments conveyed on motor cars 


,moved forward on a broad front, driving in the 


advanced Belgian troops. Here and there skir- 
mishes took place, some of which were at the 
time exaggerated in the newspaper reports into 
serious engagements. Local Belgian successes 
against isolated detachments were represented 
as great victories. ‘The only serious fight in 
those early days was the action at the village of 
Haelen, at the crossing of the river Gethe-to the 
east of Louvain. On August 12, a Belgian divi- 
sion, about 10,000 strong, held the bridges over 
the little river, and was somewhat rashly at- 
tacked by a German cavalry force supported by 
an infantry brigade and some machine guns. 
The Germans tried to rush the bridges, but were 
beaten off with heavy loss. 

eee minor successes, it, was, however, im- 
possible for the Belgians to hold back the ad- 
vancing tide of invasion, which swept irresistibly 
on. One force under von Kluck moved straight 
on Brussels; a second, under von Buelow, crossed 
the Meuse at Huy and advanced upon Namur 
and a third came through the Ardennes an 
struck at the line of the Meuse above Namur. 
Brussels fell on August 20, the Belgian army fled 
to Antwerp and the German army, having passed 
the capital, started south for Paris. The Belgian 
phase ended on August 22, with the abrupt fall - 
of Namur and the opening battles between the 
German armies and the Anglo-French forces of 


the north. .. 
FRENCH DISASTERS. 


The mobilization of the French army was 
begun on July 31, when the news of the German: 
mobilization reached Paris. On Friday August 7, 
a French column from Belfort marched across 
the border, drove a German detachment out of 
Altkirch, and next day pushed on to and occu- 
pied Milhausen, an important railway junction 
and a great industrial center. But the whole 
movement was premature, and the success was — 
short-lived. Strong German forces were con- 
centrated near Milhausen, and on the 10th the 
French were forced to retire across the frontier, 

After this check nothing serious was attempted 
until the mobilization hadainde further progress, 
By the end of the second week of August five 
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French armies had been formed, and were mass- 
ing on a long line extending from the Swiss 
post on the right to that of Belgium on the 
eft. 

Meantime the British troops had arrived on 
the extreme left, and were concentrated in the 
vicinity of Cambrai. When the general advance 
of the French left began the British moved for- 
ward to a position inside the Belgian border, 
with its center at Mons. 

This forward movement was part of a general 
advance of all the French armies. On August 15, 
a French column had pushed forward into the 
Ardennes and driven a German detachment out 
of Dinant on the Meuse, a few miles south of 
Namur. In the second week of August a general 
advance of the French center and left was 
ordered and Lorraine was invaded. But the 
Germans were everywhere advancing. A series 
of great battles took place on a front of about 
two hundred miles and, on August 24, the French 
armies from Switzerland to the Belgian frontier 
were retiring. 

After the fall of Namur the British about 
Mons were struck in front and flank by over- 
whelming forces and retreated southward pro- 
tecting the left of the broken French line. 

On August 26 the Germans were in full pur- 
suit of the Allies. All along the line west of 
Verdun the Allies were retreating and the 
Germans were scoring a series of successes. 
Still further to the west large masses of German 
cavalry, supported by infantry detachments 
conveyed on motor-cars, were moving into the 
north of France between the British left and the 
Channel forts. The Germans occupied Lille 
and Amiens, cutting the railway to Calais and 
Boulogne. 

__An important step was taken on September 5 
when Great Britain, France, and Russia signed 
a treaty which - ledged the three governments 


“not to conclude peace separately during the 


present war,” and “when the terms of peace 
come to be discussed no one of the allies will de- 
mand conditions of peace without the previous 
agreement of each of the other allies,” 
A number of important political moves were 
made by the French about this time. On Au- 
t 26, the French government, principally 
cialist, which had wavered in the crisis and had 
even discussed giving up Paris without a strug- 
e, was reorganized and the strongest men of 
ance were included in the cabinet, ex-Premier 
Millerand being made minister of war. 
Somewhat later, Gen. Joffre, the French Com- 
mander in Chief, dismissed scores of general 
officers from pee in which they had failed 
to distinguish themselves. 
- On Beptexnber 3, the French government de- 
cided to remove from Paris to Bordeaux and 
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the German advance guards reached a point 
fifteen miles from the outskirts of Paris; but 
when General von Kluck, commanding the 
German. right wing, attempted to change his 
course and march his columns across the front 
held by the British army, so as to strike be 
tween the British army and the French army 
next in line, he was attacked in flank by a new 
French ma specially formed for this purpose 
while, at the same time, the British mov: 
against his front and a second French army 
sought to separate his own left wing from con- 
nection with the German army next in line to 
the northeast. With great skill General von 
Kluck succeeded in extricating himself from 
this dangerous position, and fell Baa behind the 
Aisne, 


BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 


When the Germans halted their retreat on 
the lines of the Aisne, the French held a line from 
Paris to Verdun, cut deeply to the south. 
On this line General Joffre had been concen- 
trating his forces since the opening defeats. 
Now the Germans were in turn threatened with 


envelopment. 

The decisive point in the Battle of the Marne 
was about La Fére Champenoise, and the first 
heavy blow was struck here by General Foch. 
On September 9 the French defeated the Ger- 
mans in a number of terrific engagements and 
drove all the German armies from Lorraine to 
Lagny back in a complete defeat which amounted 
to a rout at certain points. In this battle more 
than 3,000,000 were engaged, the losses were not 
less than 500,000 and the battle front was nearly 
two hundred miles long. ; 


ON THE AISNE. 


Between the Marne and the Aisne the Ger- 
mans rallied and the position behind that river 
where they made their stand was admirably 
chosen. The fall of Maubeuge freed a German 
army which came south and reinforced von - 
Kluck. In the next few days the Germans 
established a line from the Oise at Noyon to the 
sve ae Every effort of the allies to drive 
them failed. 

The French made a desperate effort to turn 
the Germans out by ene their right flank 
and turning it, coming in about St. Quentin. 
But this failed, and in a few more days the line 
had begun to mount toward Belgium, each side 
meeting the other’s efforts with new battalions. 
Meantime the Germans directed their attention 
toward making their position in Belgium secure 
by besieging Antwerp, which fell after a ten 
days’ siege on October ninth. ¥ 

ust before this surrender the British had been 
taken out of their trenches along the Aisne and 
sent north to fill the gap between the French 
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battle line and the sea. Their objective was 
Antwerp, but the fall of this town ruined. their 
plans and they were again left to face an over- 
whelming attack by new German armies. 


BATTLES OF FLANDERS. 


Following the final ‘‘consolidation” of the al- 
lied line came a series of desperate battles in an 
attempt of the Germans to reach the ports of 
Calais and Boulogne, from which they could hope 
te control the English channel. Dixmude was 
taken and Dunkirk almost fell, the British were 
driven almost to Ypres, and the French were 
forced back near Arras; but the attacks ended 
November 15 when, under the eyes of the kaiser, 
the famous Prussian gu: tried to take Ypres 
and failed with huge losses. The British held 
Ypres despite a 50 per cent loss and against very 
superior forces, by some estimated at three or 
four times their number. 

At the end of this period the Germans were 
in possession of a large part of Belgium and had 
won a few thousand square miles of territory in 
France; but they had failed to take Paris or the 
Channel ports and they could no longer afford 
to neglect the Russian menace. 

From November 15 to the end of the first 
year of the war, the western campaign from the 
German side was defensive, save for local offens- 
ive moves. The Allies repeatedly attempted 
to break this defensive; but on the whole no 
changes of strategic importance took place up to 
the close of the first year of the war. 


ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 

Wholly unlike the stubborn trench warfare 
that has marked all but the first phase of the 
western ee: has been the conduct of the war 
on the eastern front. Here campaign after cam- 
paign has been fought, with maneuvering of 
gigantic armies on a vast stage. Smashing blows 
have been delivered by both sides, but mainly by 
the Germans. 

In the beginning the Austro-German military 
staffs erred in their estimate of the time needed 
for the concentration of Russia’s army. Six 
weeks was the shortest period they gave. 


RUSSIAN INVASION OF EAST PRUSSIA. 
To the surprise even of the allies, the Russians 
moved within three weeks. As the German 
“fan” was 0 ane through Belgium, the Rus- 
sians pushed large forces into the Mazurian lakes 
district in East Prussia, while more than 300 
miles away, on an air line, their forces were 
driving into eastern Galicia, and the advance 
guard of a huge army was engaging the Austrians 
at Krasnik, south of Lublin. Fugitives were 
coming into Berlin and Vienna telling of the 
terrors of Cossack raids. 
The Germans had to weaken the force of their 
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blow against France by diverting large forces 
into East Prussia, while the Austrians had to 
guard Lemberg instead of driving home their ad- 
vance against Warsaw. 

Their very swiftness, however, brought upon the 
Russians one of the great disasters of the war. 
After other commanders had vainly striven to stop 
the czar’s forces in East Prussia, the kaiser called 
from his retirement General von Hindenburg, a 
veteran officer on the retired list, and gave him 
command of an army which was concentrating 
about Posen for its liberation from the invaders. 
General von Hindenburg had during his active 
service commanded the German forces in East 
Prussia, and had an intimate knowledge of the 
country. 

Gathering reserves, the garrisons of forts and 
what first line troops he could, von Hindenburg 
on August 27 struck the Russians at Tannenberg, 
south of Allenstein, and in three days practically 
annihilated an army of more than 250,000 men 
capturing over 100,000 prisoners and killing and 
drowning tens of thousands more. Other swift 
blows that followed sent the forces under the 
Russian Gen. Rennenkampf back behind the 
line of the Kovno-Grodno forts. 


RUSSIAN INVASION OF GALICIA. 

Yet this disaster did not stop the advance of — 
the Russians. ‘They had defeated the Austrians 
at Rawaruska September 3, and taken Lemberg, | 
they had won a battle near Lublin September 5, 
and on the twenty-second they took Jaroslav: 
and invested the great fortress of Przemysl. By 
October 22 they were conquering the Carpathian 
passes leading into Hungary, and their Cossacks 
were raiding well into the plains. 


THE FIRST WARSAW DRIVE. 

The German attempt to help Austria in this 
crisis took the shape of a sudden drive at War- 
saw, through central Poland. Russia had made 
two great efforts, the chief endeavor directed 
against Austria, which had succeeded, the second 
against East Prussia, which had failed. But in 
doing this she had left central Poland bare of — 
troops, and Germany now struck straight through 
the unguarded center at Warsaw in an attempt 
to seize this great fortress town. Hastily the Rus- 
sians were forced to draw back from Hungary — 
and the Carpathians and retire so far in Galicia © 
as to raise the siege of Przemysl (Peremysl). 

For ten days, October 14-24, a fierce struggle 
went on and the Germans won their way to 
within seven miles of Warsaw and five of Ivan-. 
gorod, and forced a passage across the Vistula 
midway between these strongholds. But out from 
Novo Georgievsk fortress northwest of Warsaw 
the Russians suddenly launched 100,000 cavalry, — 
which bent back the German left flank and com-— 
pelled a retreat to the frontier. “as 
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GALICIAN CAMPAIGNS. 


In consequence of the German reverse the Aus- 
_trians suffered a succession of severe defeats. 
Their armies were broken in a big Russian vic- 
tory at Jaroslav on November 5, and part were 
crowded back on Krakow and part into the Car- 
ee passes, already partly choked with snow. 
© severely shaken were the Austrians that the 
Russians reached the outer lines of the Krakow 
defenses, penetrating to Wielicza, only seven 
miles from the city, on November seventh. 

At this time Gen. von Mackensen came into 
ublic notice. General von Hindenburg had 
een placed in general charge of the eastern cam- 

paign, and to von Mackensen was intrusted 
another swift blow that would engage the Rus- 
sians until the Austrians had time to recover. 


THE SECOND WARSAW CAMPAIGN. 


At the moment that the Russian armies were 
pushing toward Posen and their advance on 
November 7 had even captured Pleschen, on 
German soil southeast of that city, von Macken- 
sen was gathering a large army based on the 
fortress of Thorn. He suddenly advanced, and 
on November 13-16 smashed Russian guarding 
corps on both sides of the Vistula and pushed on 
toward Lodz and Warsaw. 

So rapid was the march in the difficult country 
that by November 22, von Mackensen’s strong 
advance forces had penetrated to Brzeziny, about 
twelve miles east of Lodz. This rapidity, how- 
ever, almost cost a great disaster, for a large part 
of this army, perhaps 110,000 men, was sur- 
rounded by the Russians, who hurried from 
south and north. The Germans cut their way 
out to a line west of Lodz after three days of most 
remarkable fighting. : 

Fresh forces were rushed up by the Germans, 
their lines were reformed, and on December 6 
they took Lodz. Berlin then announced that the 
Russian army was broken and eould not make a 
stand before Warsaw, but on the line of the 
Bzura and Rawka rivers the czar’s forces stood 
and six days of most determined attacks failed 
to dislodge them. Russians made heavy attacks 
early in January, and Germans again launched 
assaults early in February, but the lines here re- 
mained substantially the same up to July first. 


’ GERMAN VICTORY IN MAZURIAN 

LAKES REGION. 

‘While the chief armies had been engaged in 
the battles west of Warsaw the Russians had 
been slowly invading East Prussia again, and late 
in January had turned the head of the Mazurian 
lakes near Gumbinnen and were once more 
threatening Koenigsberg. Snow was deep on the 
ground and they took security in this fact. 

Suddenly on February 28 a big German force 
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that had plowed through the snow descended on 
their right wing to the north of Gumbinnen and 
sent it flying in rout. Another force struck the 
left wing at Lyck, and then the two German 
columns converged upon the disorganized center. 
The Russians strove heroically to extricate them- 
selves in a series of battles in the snow, but they 
lost more than 100,000 prisoners and most of 
their equipment. 

It was this victory that paved the way for the 
German advance on Mitau and Riga, and its 
effect was felt along the whole Russian line. 
The Germans drove well into northern Poland, 
threatening the fortress of Osovietz and taking 
Pryzasnyz in the direction of Novo Georgievsk, 
while in Bukowina the Austrians retook Czer- 
nowitz and raided into Bessarabia. 


AUSTRIAN REVERSES. 

Von Mackensen’s drive for a time relieved the 
pressure on the Austrians, and by mid-December 
their armies had been reformed with a leavening 
of German troops, and they undertook an of- 
fensive against the weakened Russian lines in 
Galicia, advancing from Krakow and the Car- 
pathians. The Przemysl garrison of more than 
100,000 men also made a sortie to break through 
and join the armies coming through the passes. 
The Austrian movements were slow and ill 
timed, however, and the Russians were able to 
concentrate against the three armies in turn, 
smashing the Krakow forces near Tarnow on 
December 25 and the others within a week. 

So severely were the Austrians defeated that 
the czar’s forces were able to establish them- 
selves firmly on the Tarnow line—so as to 
threaten an advance on Krakow—to overrun 
Bukowina, and to drive ahead into the Carpa- 
thian passes, not to be dislodged again on this 
line until von Mackensen’s drive in the spring. 

With the surrender of the Austrians at 
Przemysl on March 22, after a five months’ siege, 
the tide again turned for the Russians. Some 
250,000 men and many guns thus released were 
hurried into the Carpathians, and in a campaign 
extending to April 14 they broke through Dukla, 
Lupkow, Rostok, and other passes and estab- 
lished themselves at Sztropko, twenty miles in- 
side Hungary. They also steadily hammered 
the enemy before Uzsok. pass and beat back all 
attempts of the Austrians to turn their left wing 
in Bukowina. 

RUSSIAN REVERSES. ‘ 

In the latter part of April, however, warning 


‘began to come from Petrograd of a great con- 


centration by the Germans east of Krakow in- 
tended to strike at the point where the Russian 
line bent into the Carpathians. 

The blow fell late in April, and after a great 
bombardment by such masses of artillery as had 
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never before been used by a field army, Gen. von 
Mackensen broke through the Russian position at 
Gorlice and Tarnow. He then began the smash- 
ing drive that retook Przemysl on June 3 and 
Lemberg on June 24, cleared the czar’s troops out 
of most of Galicia, and led to a renewed advance 
toward Brest-Litovsk and the rear of Warsaw. 
As von Mackensen drove eastward he com- 
pelled the Russians to pie up all their hard won 
positions in the Carpathians and retire before the 
revivified and more confident Austrians. 


THE SUCCESSFUL WARSAW DRIVE. 

Once Galicia was cleared the Germans in- 
augurated a smashing and successful drive on 
Warsaw from north, west, and south, the whole 
movement being under the general direction of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg. 

Early in the spring the Germans under Gen- 
eral von Bilow had invaded northern Russia. 
This force worked its way southward and effected 
a junction with von Hindenburg’s army. 

From the south von Mackensen resumed his 
advance, his German forces working with the 
Austrians to inflict smashing blows upon the 
Russians from this direction. Sep Be step the 
Austro-German armies pound their way 
toward the city from north and south, while on 
the west activities along the line of intrench- 
ments that had so long held off the Germans in 
that section were resumed. 

Great masses of Germans troops were now 
flung across the East Prussian frontier and before 
the apparently irresistible power of the Teutons 
engaged in this wide encircling movement, the 
armies of the Russian Grand Duke Nicholas be- 
gan to fall back. Przasnysz, to the north of 

arsaw, was occupied, and the German armies 
swept on, until by July 19 they had forced the 
Russians back to the line of the Narew River 
and were within twenty miles of their goal. The 
fortress of Ostrolenka was taken and the key to 
Warsaw on the north, the Novo Georgievsk for- 
tifications, was approached. To the south 
Radom was occupied and the Russian lines of 
communication in the Lublin region threatened. 

Then began a tightening of the German lines 
around the capital. The Teutons forced their 
way past the Blonie line southwest of the city, 
packet their way across the Narew River, below 

rolenka, and the battering at the fortified 

peice of the city was begun in earnest on August 3 

y Bavarian troops under command of Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria. 


SERVIA’S PART IN THE WAR. 

Of the belligerent nations, none, save Belgium, 
has been tried more sternly than Servia, on whose 
behalf the t Powers went to war. Her ef- 
forts contributed substantially to the crippling 
of Austrian military efficiency. Three times 
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during the first year of the war huge Austrian 
armies invaded Servia, and each time they were 
hurled back, crippled and defeated. On Decem- 
ber 2, 1914, the Austrians captured Belgrade and” 
occupied a large portion of the country. But a 
week later the Servian army, commanded in 
person by King Peter I, turned upon the in- 
vaders, pierced the Austrian lines and pursued 
their foes beyond the frontier. More than one- 
third of the Austrian army was lost, and Servia 
was not again invaded during the first year of 


the war. 
ENTRANCE OF TURKEY. 

Two events at the outset of the war paved the 
way for Turkey’s participation. Nearing com- 
pletion in British shipyards were two dread- 
noughts with which Turkey intended to over- 
come the naval superiority of Greece and win 
back Aégean islands taken from her in the Balkan 
war. ~These the British seized. While Turkey 
was still fuming over the incident the German 
cruisers Goeben and Breslau slipped away from 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean and took 
refuge in the Dardanelles, Germany promptly 
turned over these vessels to Turkey under the 
guise of a sale. 

The allies demanded that all the Germans on 
the cruisers should promptly be sent out of Tur- 
key; Turkey demanded her dreadnoughts. While 
the dispute was going on several other troubles 
came up. Then on October 29 Turkish warshi 
including the Goeben and Breslani-cinwqanted 
by German officers—made attacks on Odessa 
and other Russian ports in the Black Sea and on 
Russian shipping. 

The Turkish government tried to smooth over 
this incident, but would not give in to demands of 
the allies that all German officers be dismissed 
from the navy. Consequently on November 5, 
Great Britain and France formally declared war. 

In an effort to stir up the Mohammedans of 
Egypt, India, Persia, Algeria, and Morocco 
against the allies, the Shiekh-ul-Islam at Con- 
stantinople on November 16 proclaimed a holy 
war. Its only important effect was to lead to te 
repudiation of the sultan as head of the faithful 
by Mohammedan chiefs in those regions. 

_ First hostilities consisted of naval raids by both 
sides in the Black Sea. Then Russia hurried an 
expedition toward Erzerum, in the Caucasus, in 
the hope of catching the Turks unprepared and of 
stirring up a general revolt of the Armenians. 
After heavy losses they were driven back to their 
own territory late in November, and in Decem- 
ber the Turks sent a strong expedition against 
Tiflis. This came to disaster January 3-4, when 
the Russians annihilated an army corps near 
Ardahan and put two others to rout later. Since 
then the fighting in that region has been in the 
nature of a series of detached campaigns that 
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have spread below Tabriz in Persia and have 
yielded no large results to either side. 

Meanwhile a British expedition from India 
seized the mouth of the Euphrates river and 
made its way up the valley to the mouth of the 
Tigris. Thus the British got control of a rich 
region and closed to European powers the last 
outlet to the Indian ocean, the Persian, control of 
‘which Sains has long sought with her Bagdad 
railway and other plans. Russia also has coveted 
this prize. Fighting occasionally took place 
in this valley, but the number of men engaged 
was small, 

Great Britain also seized this opportunity to 
make secure her hold on Egypt, which she had 
long held as a nominal dependency of Turkey. A 
eure over Egypt was proclaimed on 

ecember 17, Khedive Abbas Hilmi was deposed 
and Prince Hameil Kemal was made sultan. The 
island of Cyprus, important in the command of 
the eastern Mediterranean, was formally annexed. 

An ambitious attempt was made by the Turks 
ted by German officers, to raid the Suez canal and 
so cut the communications of Great Britain with 
the far east. During the winter large forces were 
gathered in Palestine, and late in January and 
early in February they advanced across the des- 
ert. Forces of Turks crossed the canal on Feb- 
ruary 4, but they were met by the native and 
Australian troops and severely defeated. 


' GCAMPAIGN AT THE DARDANELLES. 


From February 21 to March 18, a British and 
French fleet—composed of at least thirty-two 
powerful vessels, mostly of battleships of the 
predreadnought era, but including the super- 
dreadnought Queen Elizabeth—hammered_ at 
the forts at the entrance to the straits. They 
silenced and practically destroyed the outer ones 
and on March 18 attempted to overwhelm those 
at the narrows. This latter attempt resulted in 
the loss to the British of the battleships Irresist- 
able and Ocean and to the French of the battle- 
ships Bouvet and Gaulois, and in serious injuries 
to other big ships. E 

Under a rain of shells from the warships the 
first troops made landings at five places on the 
western end of the Gallipoli peninsula and on the 
south shore of the straits on April 25. It was one 
of the most difficult. undertakings in the history 
of war, for the Turks had prepared, elaborate 
entanglements even in the water, and 50,000 men, 
with large’ forces of artillery, put the invaders 
under a deadly fire. Nevertheless, within four 
days an army of some 80,000 had been corey 
landed and a system of supply had been arranged. 

Then followed most desperate and continuous 
fighting. The Turks bravely attacked again and 
again in attempts to drive the invaders into the 
sea and the allies launched a series of general 
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assaults that gradually won them a way through 
the maze of defenses and brought them close to 
the tops of the hills overlooking the forts of the 
narrows. The British battleship Goliath was sunk 
in these operations on May 11. 

In the middle of May the allies seemed to be in 
a serious plight because the fleet was compelled 
to cease its active support of the army in order 
to avoid a German submarine that had made its 
way through the Mediterranean. This undersea 
boat sunk the battleship Triumph on May 25 and 
the Majestic and Agamemnon on May 27. But 
in the attacks made by the army throughout 
June and July the allied fleet again took part. 


ENTRANCE OF ITALY. 


A substantial accession to the cause of the 
Allies was gained when Italy at last declared 
war on Austria on May 22. on after that date 
Italian troops began operations along the Aus- 
trian frontier, but up to the close of the first year 
of the war had been unable to break through the 
Austrian lines. 


THE WAR AT SEA. 


One of the most important aspects of the war 
has been the triumph of British sea-power, 
which has never been seriously menaced, even 
by Germany’s clever use of submarines. It 
would have been impossible for German men-of- 
war to survive on the surface of the waters. The 
several German commerce-destroyers which 
were at large when the war opened were run 
down and sunk. One great achievement of 
note stands to the credit of the German navy— 
the action between the squadrons of Admiral 
Count von Spee and Rear-Admiral Sir Christo- 
pher Cradock off Coronel, Chili, which was 
fought in heavy weather, November 1, 1914. 

on Spee made skillful use of his superior bat- 
teries, and with small loss to himself sunk Crad- 
ock’s flagship, the cruiser Good Hope, and the 
cruiser Monmouth. None of the crews of the 
ships that went down was saved. The cruiser 
Glasgow, the other fighting unit in Cradock’s 
fleet, was dam but not destroyed. 

Strong British squadrons were sent to hunt 
down the Germans, and the one commanded by 
Admiral Sturdee met von Spee at the Falkland 
Islands December 8. The Germans had been 
driven from the Pacific by Japanese and other 
warships and undertook a raid on the Falkland 
naval station. As the ships steamed toward the 
harbor mouth they were attacked by the battle- 
ship Canopus, the battle cruisers Invincible and 
Inflexible and four smaller cruisers, All the 
German vessels but the Dresden were sunken, 
and this met its doom March 22, when the 
cruisers Glasgow and Kent found it in the neutral 
waters of Juan Fernandez Island. On account 
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of the violation of her waters in this last engage- 
ment Chile made a strong protest to Great 
Britain and received a full apology. 

In the North Sea only two real engagements 
took place in the first year of the war, the waters 
having been so thickly strewn with mines by 
both sides that it was dangerous for the fleets to 
attempt any ambitious maneuvers. 

Early in the war, August 28, a British squad- 
ron under Admiral Beatty made a daring raid on 
the German vessels sheltered under the guns of 
the Helgoland forts. At least six battle cruisers 
and many light cruisers and torpedo boats en- 
gaged in this venture. The British asserted that 
they sunk at least two destroyers, but the 
Germans admitted only the loss of the cruiser 
Ariadne and a destroyer. 

Following raids by German battle and ar- 
mored cruisers on the east coast of England in 
November and December, a German squadron 
was intercepted on such an errand January 24 
and engaged by British battle cruisers. The 
armored cruiser Bluecher was sunken and others 
were badly damaged. The Germans asserted 
that the British battle cruiser Tiger was sunken, 
but the British official and unofficial reports 
agreed that the Tiger got to port badly damaged. 

In the Baltic there have been several brushes of 
Germans and Russians. Although the great Ger- 
man fleet can easily control this sea, few chances 
have been taken by the largest ships because of 
the danger from mines and submarines. In a 
battle October 11 the large Russian cruiser Pal- 
dada was sunken. In skirmishes in the Black 
Sea some small warships have been sunken. 

Of even greater interest than these operations 
were the dramatic exploits of the German raid- 
ers that were loosed on allied commerce in the 
beginning of the war. It was eight months be- 
fore they were all rounded up, and they did dam- 
age that ran well above $100,000,000. Bo 

Most famous of these raiders was the little 
Emden—of less than 14,000 tons but of twenty- 
six knots poeed = een coursed the waters of the 
far east and did damage estimated at $20,000,000 
up to November 10, when the Australian cruiser 
Sydney caught it at Cocos Island, in the Bay of 
Bengal, and drove it ashore. 

This ship destroyed at least twenty-two vessels. 
It entered the Bay of Bengal September 10 and 
sunk six of them. It appeared off Calcutta Sep- 
tember 27 and went to other harbors and spread 
terror among all the shipmasters in the east. 

The most remarkable exploit was its invasion 
of the harbor of Penang. Flying a Japanese flag 
and with a fourth false funnel rigged, it passed 
the forts. It went between a British destroyer 
and the Russian cruiser Jemstchug, apparently 
to come to anchor, and suddenly torpedoed both. 
Then it escaped. 
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A large fleet of fast cruisers was sent out to 
find it and finally it was rounded up as it tried to 
destroy the wireless station at Cocos Island. — 
Some members of its crew, left behind as the 
Sydney approached, made their way to Arabia 
and finally arrived at Berlin. 

Two of the raiders, unable to keep at sea 
longer, sought refuge at Newport News, Va.—the 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich and the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 


SUBMARINE TRIUMPHS. 


In submarine warfare the balance sways in 
Germany’s favor. By long odds, the most nota- — 
ble submarine féat of the war was the sinking of 
the British armored cruisers Aboukir, Cressy, 
and Hogue by the German submarine U-9, ~ 
commanded by Captain Otto Weddigen, on — 
September 22, with a loss of more than 1,500 


lives. But this disaster taught the British how 


to safeguard their ships against submarines, and — 
in future it was much more difficult for the under- 
water raiders to get at them. Weddigen him- 
self was lost with all his men on the giant new 
submarine U-29, when she was sunken by a 
British merchantman on March 25, 1915. 

Among the other triumphs of German sub- 
marines was the destruction of the British dread- 
nought Audacious, off the Irish coast, October 27 
1914, by means not yet definitely known, and o 
the battleship Formidable, in the English Chan- 
nel, on New Year’s Day, 1915, with a loss of 
700 lives. The British battleship Bulwark was 
blown up while at anchor off Sheerness on No- 
vember 26, with all her crew, but it is supposed 
that this was due either to spontaneous combus- 
tion in her magazines or to an infernal machine. 
The Austrians have been busy with submarines 
since Italy entered the war. On July 7 they sunk 
the armored cruiser Amalfi, and on the 19th the 
Garibaldi, which latter, however, accounted for 
the submarine which struck her. An Austrian - 
submarine was also credited with the sinking of 
the French armored cruiser Léon Gambetta in the 
Adriatic, with a loss of 600 lives, on April 27. 

On their part, the British submarines have _ 
scored several brilliant feats, Commander Max 
Horton, in the submarine E-9, late in September 
sunk the German cruiser Hela in the Helgoland 
Bight, and on October 6 took his craft up the 
mouth of the Ems, where he attacked the big- : 
gest game in sight, which happened to be a mere 
destroyer. On J uly 2, while working in codpera- 
tion with the Russian Baltic fleet ae sunk the 
German battleship Pommern. Another Brit- 
ish submarine dived under five rows of mines at 
the Dardanelles and sunk the Turkish battleship 
Masudieh on December 13. In May a sister 
craft of this vessel repeated the trick, and showed 
her periscope at.the entrance to the Golden Horn, 
sinking every Turkish craft she met, 
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THE GERMAN SUCCESSES IN RUSSIA 


The beginning of the second year of the Great 
War found the German army on the eastern 
front, at the doors of Warsaw. The drive against 
Russia was in full swing. In rapid succession 
the fortresses that barred the advance of Hinden- 
burg from East Prussia, fell; von Mackensen 
stormed on between the Pripet Marshes and the 
Vistula. When Warsaw fell on August 5, Ivan- 
gorod and Novo-Georgievsk followed, and the 
whole Russian line reeled backward to Brest- 
Litovsk and Kovno. 

But there was no halting there. North and 
south the peril of envelopment continued, and 
s0 the Russian army went back behind the 
Dwina, behind the Pinsk Marshes, and the 
Volhynian fortresses of Dubno and Lutsk fell to 
the Central Powers. Along this line the Germans 
a the greatest pressure, but to no avail— 
the Russians escaped being enveloped. 


GERMAN FAILURE 


From the standpoint of the object for which 
the German army was striving, their brilliant 
successes against Russia were a decided failure. 
It-is very generally admitted that in this war, 
in fact in any war, the mere acquisition of ter- 
ritory is of small moment unless it brings with 
it the disabling or the capture of an army. Men 
“are the only things that count. The German 
strategy in this Russian move was to seize the 
first favorable opportunity to eliminate Russia. 
On no other pretext was such a forward move 
justifiable. It carried the Germans hundreds of 
miles from their bases, lengthened their lines of 
communications, brought them into a’ country 
where it was impossible to live on the soil. What 
object could the Germans have had to gain, but 
the Russian Capital and the elimination of 
Russia? In this Germany had failed. 


RUSSIA’S OFFENSIVE 


Until June, the Eastern Campaign was in a 
deadlock, neither side gaining any important 
victories. Then there came a sudden change. 

On June 4, Russia suddenly became awake. 
With a great supply of men and ammunition, 
and commanded by General Brusiloff, the Rus- 
sian army struck out from the Volhynian for- 
tress of Rovno, against, what were thought to be, 
impregnable Austrian positions. The Austrian 
lines were rolled back, and prisoners by the 
thousands fell into Russian hands. Soon the 
line of the Stokhod River was reached, and 
there a momentary check was imposed on the 
advancing Russians. They replied, however, by 
shifting the attack southward against Bukowina. 
Here their successes continued. On June 17 
Czernowitz was taken, the gates to the Austrian 
Crownland were opened, and the Russians 
poured through the gaps. In an incredibly short 


time all Bukowina had been cleared and the 
Russians were firmly established on the crests of 
the Carpathians. Then the Russians again 
shifted their attack to the southern Volhynian 
line, eee toward Lemberg. On July 28, 
Brody, which is 58 miles northeast of Lemberg, 
was captured. About the same time General 
Kalendine defeated the Austro-Germans 20 miles 
southeast of Kovel and captured 20,000 prisoners. 
The Austrians, by bringing up reinforcements, 
succeeded in checking the Russians along the 
entire front. 


THE BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


The Austrians made several attempts to in- 
vade Serbia in the first year of the war, but each 
time were driven back. On October 5, however, 
aided by several German army corps and com- 
manded by von Mackensen, they again invaded 
Serbia. By October 9, they had forced the pas- 
sage of the Danube and the Save, captured Bel- 
grade, and were in position to advance into the 
country. 


BULGARIA ENTERS THE WAR 


On October 11, the Bulgarians, who had been 
dickering with both of the hostile groups of 
nations, decided that their profit could best be 
obtained by joining the Teutonic Powers—an 
arrangement which, moreover, enabled them to 
secure revenge for Serbia’s share in the Second 
Balkan War of 1913. They invaded Serbia and 
slowly gained ground. On November 6 Nish 
the former Serbian Capital, was captured, and 
on November 30 they took Prizrend. The 
Austro-Germans, forcing the Serbians before 
them, joined the Bulgarians at Prizrend and 
opened up railway connections between Con- 
stantinople and Berlin. . ‘ 

Awaking to the seriousness of the situation, 

England and France hastily started troops for 
Saloniki, but they were too late to do more than 
help a portion of the Serbians make good their 
retreat. , ‘ 
. The wreck of the Serbian army escaped into 
Albania and Montenegro, and after a period of 
recuperation was brought around to Saloniki 
where it joined the augmented French and Brit- 
ish armies at that port, forming, with them, a 
constant threat against the German communi- 
cations with Turkey. 


MONTENEGRO INVESTED 


In the course of the conquest of Serbia, the 
Teutons sent an army into Montenegro, which 
tiny kingdom had been fighting the battles of the 
Slavs, to the best of her limited ability. On 
January 12, the Austro-Germans captured 
Cetinje, drove out King Nicholas and his family, 
and set up Austrian rule in the capital. 
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GREECE AND THE WAR 


The Greeks, who were bound by treaty to 
protect Serbia against a Bulgarian attack, made 
many attempts to join the Allies, but were held 
off by their King, who is a brother-in-law of the 
German Emperor. 


RUSSIAN ACTIVITIES IN TURKEY 

On September 7 the Grand Duke Nicholas 
was replaced by the Czar as Commander of the 
eastern armies and was transferred to command 
the armies of the Caucasus. 

In January the Grand Duke began operations 
against the Turks. He achieved a decisive vic- 
tory, crushing the center of the Turkish sixty- 
mile front, near Lake Tortum, and pursuing 
them to the Erzerum forts. About this time 
Field Marshal von der Goltz was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Turkish forces in 
the Caucasus. 

On February 16, Erzerum surrendered to the 
Russians, after five days’ fighting. This achieve- 
ment surprised the world, i 
feature was that the campaign was undertaken 
in a wild tangle of mountains and in the dead of 
winter, when it seemed that an army could not 
possibly operate without an elaborate system of 
railroads behind it. In that country there are 
no railroads. Dependence for supplies has to 
be placed upon miserable dirt ro which, at 
wide intervals, traverse the country. The Rus- 
sian fleet, of course, controlled the Black Sea, and 
it was by this channel that'supplies were trans- 
ported. But even from the Black Sea, a long 
trip overland was necessary. Thus, the two 
most spectacular achievements on the Allies’ 
side fell to Grand Duke Nicholas and the Rus- 
sian army, they also having captured Przemysl 
on March 22, 1915. 

The surrender of Erzerum was followed by a 
period of apparent inaction. On April 18, how- 
ever, the Russians succeeded in capturing Trebi- 
zond, The Russian right flank was evidently 
keeping up with the center. Then followed a 
period of inaction, which was to be followed by 
the most remarkable march in history. 

Taking Baiburt, defeating the Turks at 
Mamakhutan, the Russians pressed forward. 
On July 25 they were in possession of Erzingan 
the last of the Turkish bases east of Sivas, an 
practically cleared Armenia of Turks. Russia 
now occupies about 30,000 square miles of Tur- 
key in Asia including seven fortified towns, All 
ie nae achieved in about seven months of 

Z. 


THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 
One of the greatest disappointments in the 
war, was the failure of the Allies on the Gallipoli 


Peninsula. The object of this undertaking was 


he astonishing, 
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to force the passage of the Dardanelles, take 
Constantinople, and in this way give Russia an 
outlet into the Mediterranean Sea. If this were 
accomplished, Russia would have shorter com- 
munications with her allies. But the undertak- 
ing was not successful. On August 6, a new 
army of Australians and New Zealanders made 
a landing at Anzac Cove. Except for a few small 

ains, the Turks held them along the coast until 

ecember, when the Allies realized that their 
efforts were fruitless, and withdrew over 70,000 
Colonial troops. The remainder of the allied 
forces were withdrawn on January 9. After an 
attempt of nine months, with a British loss of 
115,000, and a French loss of 70,000, the cam- 
paign was given up as a failure. 


BRITISH OPERATIONS IN ASIA 


Coincident with the attack upon the Dar- 
danelles, a British expedition was dispatched to 
Mesopotamia, at the head‘of the Persian Gulf, 
with Bagdad as its objective. The British were 
successful at first, Se Kut-el-Amara, on 
the Tigris, on September 27. On November 22, 
an army of 20,000 Anglo-Indians was pushed up 
to Ctesiphon, eighteen miles from Bagdad, where 
it defeated 60,000 Turks, but was obliged to 
retreat for lack of supports and supplies. Pur- 
sued by the Turks, who had been reinforced, 
the rearguard of this force, some 10,000 men, 
under the command of General Townshend, in- 
trenched themselves in Kut-el-Amara. Here 
they: held out from December 11, 1915, to 
April 29, 1916, when starvation compelled them 
to surrender. Several British attempts to relieve 
Kut-el-Amara ended in failure. The only ex- 
cuse for these two disasters to the British arms 
is that they served to divert the Turkish military 
strength from a threatened drive across the Suez 
Canal into Egypt. 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


No important action was seen on the western 
front until September 20. After many months 
of preparation, and a relative quiet which had 
lasted since June, 1915, the long promised Allied 
attack upon the German lines began. The 
French in Champagne, and the British in Artois,’ 
launched terrific attacks. 

In ten days of bitter fighting the French ad- © 
vanced some three miles on a front of eighteen, 
took above 25,000 prisoners and many guns; 
a penetrated two lines of German trenches 
and at one point actually broke through the 
third and last. _ . 

_ But the result was nothing. The German 
line was restored, the French attacks were beaten 
down, the whole offensive was really over in 
three days, and in a week, the world few that 
the Trench had failed, although the considerable 
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number of prisoners and the large capture of 
guns misled many into estimating as a victory 
what had been a defeat, for the German line 
had held. 

In Artois the British accomplished even less. 
Their initial success was considerable. There 
was a moment when the capture of Lens seemed 
inevitable, but old faults reappeared. The 
blunders of Neuve Chapelle were repeated; sup- 
ae did not come up; Loos, won on Septem- 
ber 25, had to be surrendered; for great sacrifices 
in life, there was little to show. The failure at 
Loos cost Field Marshal Sir John French his 
command, and on December 15, General Sir 
Tepe Haig succeeded him as Commander in 
Chief of the British forces in France and Bel- 

ium, It also condemned the British army to 
inaction, and the British people to depression 
for many months. 

Again the situation at the western front 
settled down to artillery duels, neither side gain- 
ing any advantage, until the attack on Verdun. 


VERDUN 


On February 21 the German Crown Prince, 
commanding an army of 300,000, attacked the 
forts surrounding Verdun. This attack suddenly 
claimed the attention of the world, and for man 
weeks seemed certain to end in a crushing Frenc 
defeat. 

But Verdun, after the first surprises were over, 
held. The broken lines were restored, as French 
reinforcements came in time. Before the old 
forts a second line was erected and the German 
advance was halted. The repulse of March 9 
was fatal to German hopes for a sudden and. 
sweeping victory, a piercing of the line, such as 
France had sought and mi in Champagne 
in September. The repulse of April 9 ended the 
possibility of success by any sudden and tre- 
mendous general thrust. enceforth Verdun 
fell to the level of a siege operation and Germany 
advanced by yards, over mountains of her own 
dead, while on the hills across the Meuse new 
French lines sprang up until the Verdun salient 
became the strongest sector in the French front. 


THE SOMME OFFENSIVE 

While the Germans were making a great effort 
to capture Verdun, the British and French were 
preparing for another drive. On J uly 1, the lon 
expected offensive began north and south o 
the Somme River. The British advanced about 
five miles and took a number of villages between 
July 10 and 22. , et ; 

The French advanced over six miles, capturing 
five towns. German reinforcements from before 
Verdun arrived and halted the advancing Allies. 
This is the situation, on the western front, at the 
close of the second year. 
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THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 

There was but little important action on the 
Italian frontier, until April 15, 1916, when the 
Austrians concentrated their army, to begin a 
new offensive against Italy. Before this time 
the Italians had ieoberied. in gaining advance 
positions in the Trentino, On May 18, the Aus- 
trians launched their great offensive, forcing the 
Italians to abandon their positions and ing 
many prisoners. 


Early in June the Austrian drive was slack- 
ened the Russian offensive on Austria’s 
eastern border. The Austrians, in order to stop 


the advancing Russians, moved many troops 
from the Italian frontier for service against the 
Slavs. This, however, was not done until the 
Austrians had advanced some miles on Italian 
soil. Then the Italian counter-offensive began. 
At the end of the second year we find them con- 
tinuing their offensive, regaining much ground 
lost to the Austrians. 


- PORTUGAL ENTERS THE WAR 

When, on February 23, Portugal seized 36 
German and Austrian interned merchantmen, 
Germany sent her an ultimatum, which de- 
manded immediate release of these vessels. 
With the refusal of Portugal, Germany declared 
war on March 8. Although she does not take 
a very active part against Germany in Europe, 
she greatly aided the Allies in the conquest of 
German colonies. 


LOSS OF GERMAN COLONIES 


Of 1,027,820 square miles of German oversea 

ossessions, only 384,180 square miles remain. 

he German. Colonials, fightin ainst great 
odds, without any help from the Fatherland, and 
with no chance for reinforcements, were forced 
to surrender their land to the allied armies, One 
by one, the colonies were taken, until at the 
end of the second year only part of German 
East Africa remained in German hands. Even 
this territory was gradually being closed in by 
the armies of General Smuts, in direct command . 
of the Union of South Africa troops, aided by 
French, Belgian and Portuguese Colonial armies. 


THE BATTLE OFF JUTLAND 


The greatest battle in naval history, in tonnage 
and calibre of guns employed and in the loss of 
tonnage and lives, was the engagement between 
British and German warships, west of Jutland 
Bank in the North Sea, off the coast of Denmark. 

On the afternoon of May 31, the British battle 
cruiser squadron, under Vice-Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, and the fifth battle: squadron, under 
Rear Admiral Hugh Evan-Thomas, encountered 
the German first and second light cruiser squad- 
rons, later joined by the entire high seas fleet. 
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In the evening, Beatty was reinforced by seven 
divisions of the British battle fleet under the 
Commander in Chief, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. 
Over 9,500 lives were lost in this engagement, 
both sides claiming victory. 


GERMAN RAIDERS | 


German warships have made a number of 
daring raids on the English coast, but have 
accomplished nothing thereby save the destruc- 
tion of lives of non-combatants and considera- 
ble property. A German auxiliary cruiser, the 
_ Méwe passed the blockade and, in waters outside 
the War Zone, did great damage to enemy ship- 
ping and finally returned in safety to her home 


ort. 
: SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 


During the second year, the German subma- 
rines did but little damage to the allied navies. 
Except for torpedoing a few transports, they 
confined their warfare to attacks upon unarmed 
merchantmen, sinking them without warning. 


LOSS OF WARSHIPS 


Up to August, 1915, according to Senate 
Document 3 of the Sixty-fourth Congress, the 
allied navies had lost a total of 71 warships, with 
a tonnage of 326,885. Of these Great Britain 
had lost 42 ships of 254,494 tons—8 battleships, 
3 armored cruisers, 4 protected cruisers, 4 light 
cruisers, and 24 smaller craft; France 12 ships 
of 28,027 tons, Russia 6 ships of 21,775 tons, 
Japan 7 ships of 4,801 tons, and Italy 4 ships of 
17,758 tons. Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
had lost 89 ships, with a tonnage of 262,791. 
Of these Germany had lost 69 ships of 238,904 
tons—1 battle cruiser, 5 armored cruisers, 10 
protected cruisers, 3 light cruisers, and 50 smaller 
and auxiliary craft; Austria 7 ships of 7,397 
tons, and Turkey 13 ships of 16,490 tons. 

_ In the second year of the war, official records 
in regard to the losses of submarines and auxil- 
iary cruisers are incomplete, and transports are 
not scheduled as warships. In this year the 
allies lost 41 ships with a tonnage of 202,600, 
and the Central Empires, 33 ships with a tonnage 
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of 125,120. Great Britain’s loss was 34 ships— 
2 battleships, 3. battle cruisers, 3 armored 
cruisers, 7 protected cruisers, 2 light cruisers 
and 17 smaller and auxiliary craft, with a tota. 
of 195,900 tons. Germany’s loss was 26 ships— 
4 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 6 protected 
cruisers, and 15 smaller craft and auxiliaries, 
with a total of 114,620 tons. 


MERCHANT VESSELS SUNK BY GERMAN 
SUBMARINES 


During the first year of the war, or from Feb- 
ruary 18, 1915, when Germany began her sub- 
marine warfare against merchantmen, till 
August 1, 1915, German submarines sank 205 
merchant craft belonging to the Allies and 59 
to neutral nations, with a total loss of 1,641 non-_ 
combatant lives. 

In the second year of the war, Austrian and 
German submarines are responsible for the loss 
of 983 noncombatant lives on board of 518 
merchant craft, of which over 72 belonged to 
neutral nations. 


POWERS WHICH ARE NOW ENGAGED IN 
THE GREAT WAR OF THE WORLD 
July 28, 1914—Germany declared war on 


Serbia. 
Aug. 1—Germany declared war on Russia. 
Aug. 3—Germany declared war on France. 
Aug. 4—Germany declared war on Belgium. 
Aug. 4—England declared war on Germany. 
Aug. 6—Austria declared war on Russia. 
Aug. 7—Montenegro declared war on Austria. 


Aug: 10—France declared war on Austria. 

Aug. 12—Montenegro declared war on Ger- 
many. 

Aug. 12—England declared war on Austria. 

Aug. 15—San Marino declared war on Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Aug. 23—Japan declared war on Germany. 

Aug. 25—Portugal declared war on Germany. 

Aug. 25—Austria declared war on Japan. 

Nov. 5—England declared war on Turkey. 

Aug. 27, 1916—Roumania declared war on 
Germany. mae 


FACTS: SHOWING THE POWER OF 42 CENTIMETER MORTAR 16.5 HOWITZER. ; 


Weight of gun proper, oi 0s0 005028 Sele ees « 97-4/5 tons 
is AS DlAtIOEDA s ays)_ tests sheiaratete s erobr ele ia/ste re 41-1/4 “ 
Leneth of barrel sti.t)s.cvca sain + aoa 16 ft., 5 in. 
Weight of shell 32.1 sem chis teen ween womens 885 lbs. 
Number of parts in the gun............... 172 - 
Railroad cars needed to transport it........ 12 
Foundation must be sunk to depth of....... 26 feet 
Liege was shelled from distance of.......... 14 miles 
Casualties caused by 1st shot............. 1,700 


The gun crew proper have protectors over 
their mouths, eyes and ears, and lie on their 
stomachs to keep from being injured by the 
shock of the discharge. The ground of the gun 


Casualties caused by 2nd shot.............. 2,300 
Namur and Maubeuge held out each...... ae 2 shots 
luy Sask, ir tani fa aera 1 shot 
Fitting up gun takessinis snes onc eect 25-26 hours 
Adjustment of range by other guns lasted... hours 
Gun discharged from distance of........... 300 yards 

All windows broken within radius of........ “1/, 


Fachishot/costs.esjacet sein oe eke se» $2,6 


emplacement is mined and the engineer in~ 
charge is sworn to blow up the gun, if it is in 
any danger of capture. By hk 
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GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND 
NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 


Maps show more important cities and towns, navigable streams, canals, principal mineral deposits, 
and highest point of land with elevation in feet; chief mountain ranges are named. 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA, one of the East South-Central 
States of the Union, lies between latitudes 30° 
13’ and 35° N., and longitudes 84° 48’ and 88° 
30’ W._ It is bounded on the N. by Tennessee; 
on the E. by Georgia and Florida; on the S. by 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico; on the W. by 
Mississippi. Alabama is 336 m. in extreme 
length, 220 m. in width, and ranks twenty-eighth 
in area (51,998 sq. m., of which 719 sq. m. are 
water surface) among the states of the Union. 

- Relief. All the leading features of the Ap- 
palachian system may be traced in Alabama, in 
which state they terminate. The surface rises 
from tide-level in the vicinity of Mobile Bay to 
elevations of 1800-2000 ft. in the northern coun- 
ties of the state. All of the southern and western 
portions of the state lie within the Coastal Plain, 
which is slightly rolling and hilly near the center 
of the state, and slopes gently southwest and 
‘south to the Mississippi River and the Gulf 
coast. The Piedmont Plateau district, with a 
general elevation of about 1000 ft., occupies the 
east central part of the state, including Randolf, 
Clay, Tallapoosa, and Chambers Counties. The 
southern extremity of the Appalachian Mountain 
system occupies the northern third of Alabama, 
giving to that portion of the state a diversified 
and picturesque surface. A number of moun- 
tain ridges enter the northeastern part and ex- 


tend in a general southwesterly direction towards . | 


the center of the state. They range in elevation 
from 800-2000 ft., are characterized by flat tops, 
and inclose numerous limestone valleys. These 
valleys are links in the chain of valleys which 
in their entirety make up the Great Appalachian 
Valley, the Coosa Valley being the southern- 
most link. In the extreme north the Cumber- 
land Plateau extends across the state from east 
to west. It is rugged in its eastern portion and 
much dissected throughout by the numerous 
streams flowing to the Tennessee River, towards 
which the plateau gradually slopes. The coun- 
try bordering both shores of the Tennessee is 

ently rolling, and lies at an elevation of 400-700 

. above the sea. : 
Leet hee: The northern part. of the state 
is drained by the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries. South of the plateau region the drainage 
is almost wholly to the southwest. The Coosa 
River from Georgia joins the Tallapoosa from 


the Piedmont section, and the united rivers form ° 
the Alabama. The Tombigbee River, entering 
the state from Mississippi near the middle of its 
boundary with Alabama, unites with the Black 
Warrior, at the point where Green, Sumter, and 
Marengo Counties meet. Continuing its south- 
erly course, the Tombigbee joins the Alabama 
at the southern point of Clarke County, and their 
waters are discharged into Mobile Bay by the 
Mobile and Tensas Rivers. The Chattahoo- 


-chee River forms part of the Georgia boundary. 


Mobile Bay, an inlet from the Gulf of Mexico, 
extends northward into the state for about 
thirty-five miles. It varies in width from seven 
to nineteen miles. At its entrance is Dauphin 
Island, and at its head is the city of Mobile, the 
leading commercial town of the state. 
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Climate. The climate of Alabama is fairly 
temperate and equable. The summer tempera- 
ture rarely exceeds 95° F., but the uniformity of 
the summer heat renders the climate very op- 
pressive to those who are not acclimated. The 
hilly regions are cool, and the islands of Mobile 
Bay have delightful sea breezes. The highest 
temperatures are recorded in the south, Mobile 
having an annual mean of 67° F. with a summer 
mean of 81° and a winter mean of 52° F. At 
Montgomery the annual mean is 66°, with a 
winter average of 49° and a summer average of 
81° F. The annual precipitation is about 60 in. 
in the south, and about 50 in. for the rest of the 
state. Snow occurs about once each winter, 
but soon disappears. The prevailing winds are 
from the south. 

Agriculture. The soils are extremely varied, 
ranging from dark mucky loams along the im- 
mediate coast line to sands, sandy loams, and 
the heavy clay soils of the inland regions. In 
the south-central part a strip of dark calcareous 

rairie extends .almost due east and west from 
Mant pomery County to Sumter County, where 
it crosses the line into Mississippi. This section 
is known as the ‘‘Black Belt,’ and also as the 
“Cotton Belt.’? Between this section and the 
Tennessee Valley is the mineral region, with 
sandy loam soils of varied fertility. North of 
the mineral section is the cereal belt, comprising 
the Tennessee Valley and counties beyond, whose 
soils are the red clays and dark loams of-the 
river valley. More than three-fifths of the 
state’s entire land area is in farms, and agricul- 
ture gives employment to nearly 65 per cent of 
the population. Cotton is the chief product, 
its value being nearly twice as great as the ag- 
gregate value of all of the other crops. Next in 
importance are: Indian corn, wheat, oats, and 
hay. Besides the staple fruit crops, Alabama 
farmers have recently experimented with pe- 
cans, Japanese persimmons, and Satsuma, or- 
anges, and many cotton farmers are taking up 
horticulture and market-gardening because“ of 
the ravages of the boll-weevil. 

Forests. Approximately three-fourths of the 
total area of the state is woodland. The prin- 
cipal trees are the yellow pine, oak, and poplar; 
and the state’s output in forest products, in- 
cluding turpentine and rosin, is very great. 

Fisheries. The state has oyster, shrimp, 
terrapin, and turtle fisheries, all being under 
the supervision of a state commission, whose 
duties include the preservation and develop- 
ment of -the fisheries, and the control of the 
canneries of sea foods. 

Minerals. The mineral wealth of Alabama 
‘is very great, and in the production of iron ore 
of all classes she ranks third in the Union. The 


iron industries are centered in the Birmingham, 


district. Alabama ranks sixth among the coal- 
producing states. Gold, silver, lead, copper, 
tin, and beauxite have been discovered, but are 
not worked. Natural gas and petroleum were 
discovered at Fayette in 1909, bit the field is 


still undeveloped. Mineral springs are very 
numerous, and a little mica is found. 4 

Manufactures. The state is traversed by 
nearly all the trunk line railroads of the South, 
and most of these pass through Birmingham, 
the principal manufacturing center of the state. 
The Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers with their 
tributaries furnish facilities for navigation. Mo- 
bile is one of the most important seaports on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the two ports of New Or- 
leans and Pensacola in the adjoining states are 
easily accessible by rail. Besides the advan- 
tages just mentioned, the growth of manufac- 
tures in Alabama during the last thirty years 
has been due largely to the development of rich 
mineral resources, particularly in the northern 
part of the state. The close proximity of the 
coal fields to the iron mines has made the iron 
industry very prosperous. The great abundance 
of available coal and extensive forest resources 
have given a marked impetus to other manu- 
facturing industries. The leading industries 
of the state (in the order of their value) are: 
lumber and timber products, cotton goods, 
manufactures of iron and steel, foundry and 
machine shop products, cottonseed-oil and 
cake, coke, cars and general shop construction 
by steam railroad companies, fertilizers, and 
flour- and grist-mill products. 

Education. The pobre school system is 
supported by state and county taxes, the latter 
providing for the maintenance of separate schools ~ 
for white and colored. Connected with the work 
of the rural schools are the Boys’ Corn Clubs | 
(first organized in Alabama in 1910) for interest- 
ing boys in scientific agriculture. Besides the 
primary and intermediate schools, county high 
schools give preparation for the higher schools 
of the state. The latter include normal schools 
for whites at Florence, Jacksonville, Troy, and 
Livingston; and for negroes at Montgomery, 
Tuskeegee, and Normal; the University of Ala- 
bama (co-educational) at Tuscaloosa; the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, which 
is a state college for training in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts; the North East Alabama 
Agricultural and Industrial Institute (for whites), _ 
at Lineville; and the Alabama School of Trades — 
and Industry for Boys and Young Men (white), 
at Ragland. Among the sectarian and other 
schools are: Southern University (Methodist 
Episcopal, South), at_ Greensboro; Howard Col- _ 
lege (Baptist), at East Lake (Birmingham); 
Spring Hill College (Roman Catholic), near 
Mobile; Talladega College (for negroes), at. 
Talladega; and the Tuskeegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute (for negroes), at Tuskeegee. 

_ Government. With the usual restrictions — 
in regard to age and residence, the right to vote 
is limited to those males who can read and write 
any article of the Constitution of the United — 
States; and who either have worked or been 
regularly engaged in some lawful employment, — 
business or occupation, trade or calling for the 
greater part of the twelve months next preceding — 

n) 
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the time they offer to register (unless prevented 
from labor or the ability to read and write by 
physical disability), or who own property as- 
sessed at $300 upon which the taxes have been 
paid; but those who have served in the army 
or navy of the United States or of the Confed- 
erate States in time of war, their lawful de- 
scendents in every degree, and persons of good 
character who understand the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship under a republican form of 
government, are relieved from the operation of 
this law provided they registered prior to De- 
cember, 1902. No man may vote in any election 
who has not by the first of February next pre- 
ceding that election paid all poll taxes due from 
him to the state. Any person guilty of criminal 
offence, including the selling, buying, or offering to 
buy or sell a vote, is debarred from voting. Ex- 
ECUTIVE. The executive officials are a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, attorney-general, state au- 
ditor, secretary of state, state treasurer, super- 
-intendent of education, and commissioner of 
agriculture and industries, all of whom serve 
for terms of four years. None of these officers is 
eligible for reélection, and the governor is not 
eligible to election or appointment to any office 
in the state or to the Senate of the United States, 
during his term or within one year after the 
expiration thereof. The lieutenant-governor is 
ex-officio president of the Senate, and succeeds 
to the office of governor in case of vacancy. 
The attorney-general, secretary of state, and 
state auditor constitute a board of pardons, 
who hear petitions for pardons, commutation, 
or parole in cases of felony, and who advise the 
- governor thereon; but the decision of the gover- 
nor does not need to conform to that of the board. 
‘The governor may veto any bill, or any item of 
an appropriation bill, but a majority vote of 
each house may override that veto. A bill be- 
‘comes a law if the governor fails to pass upon it 
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within one week after it has been submitted to 
him. Luaisrative. The legislative body con- 
sists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the maximum limit of membership being 35 and. 
107 respectively. The number of senators must 
not be more than one-third nor less than one- 
fourth that of the representatives. Senatorial 
districts are composed of contiguous, undivided 
counties. The legislature meets quadrennially at 
Montgomery, the sessions being limited to 50 
days. Jupictary. The judiciary branch of the 
government consists of a supreme court, circuit 
courts, chancery courts, courts of probate, and 
such courts of law and equity inferior to the su- 
preme court as the legislature may from time to 
time establish. The circuit court, or a court hay- 
ing the jurisdiction of a circuit court, is held in 
each county of the state at least twice every year. 
The state is divided into districts, in each of 
which the chancellor holds, court at least twice 
each year. Courts of probate exist in each 
county. Judges of the supreme court, circuit 
courts, chancery and probate courts are elected 
for a term of six years. For each judicial circuit 
a solicitor (prosecutor) is elected for a term 
of four years. Locan Government. Each pre- 
cinct has two justices of the peace and one con- 
stable, excepting precincts lying within towns 
of over 1,500 inhabitants, in which precincts 
the legislature may establish inferior courts in 
lieu of justices of the peace. The legislature of 
1911 created a state court of appeals, which, has 
final jurisdiction in certain cases. 

History. Alabama was settled by the French 
in 1702. . The territory north of latitude 31° 
was ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and to the 
United States in 1783; the remaining territory 
was ceded by Spain to the United States in 
1819, in which year it was admitted to the 
Union. It seceded January 11, 1861, and was 
readmitted in July, 1868. 


ALASKA 


_ ALASKA is a non-contiguous Territory of the 
United States, occupying the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the North American continent, with 
neighboring islands. It is bounded on the N. 

by the Arctic Ocean and Bering Sea, on the 
: roi by Canada, on the 8. by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the W. by Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean. The territory is separated from Asia by 
Bering Strait, about 56 m. wide at its narrowest 
‘point. The international boundary between the 
‘United States and Russia follows about the 169th 
meridian to a point opposite Cape Prince of 
Wales; from. there it bends to the west and south- 
west and passes finally midway between Copper 
‘Island, off Kamchatka, and Attu Island of 
the Aleutian chain. The territorial domain, of 
Alaska therefore includes all islands in Bering 
Sea and those of the Aleutian chain lying east 


called the Panhandle, which extends southeast- 
ward along the Pacific Ocean. The international 
boundary between Canada and this coastal 
strip follows a line drawn “east and north from 
Cape Muzon, in latitude 54° 40’ N., to the head 
of Portland Canal, and thence follows the sum- 
mit of the mountains situated parallel to the 
coast to the 141st meridian, but when such line 
runs more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean, the limit is formed by a line parallel to 
the windings of the coast which must not exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom.” 
Alaska has an area of 590,884 sq. miles. 

Coast. According to the United States Coast 
Survey, the general ocean coast line is about _ 
4,750 m. long, and including the islands, bays, 
inlets, and rivers to the head of tide water, is 
about 26,000 m. in length. The northern and 
western coasts are regular in outline. The 


of that line. The mainland portion comprises 
the large continental mass lying west of 141° W. 
longitude and a narrow coastal strip, sometimes 
anks,9 : E 


7 


Arctic is bordered by a broad coastal plain, and 
on the west are many long straight beaches. 


~~ 
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The southern coast is very irregular, is precipi- 
tous, and has few stretches of beach or plain. To- 
wards the west its elevation gradually decreases. 
Jutting out from the mainland are Kenai Penin- 
sula on the south, Alaska Peninsula on the south- 
west, and the rugged Seward Peninsula, which ter- 
minates in Cape Prince of Wales, on the west. 
Islands. The Alexander Archipelago is an as- 
semblage of over 1,100 islands, extending along 
the coast of the Panhandle region from Dixon 
Entrance, 54° 40’ N., to Cross Sound, 58° 25’ N. 
These islands are remnants of a submerged moun- 
tain system. They rise from 3000 to 4000 ft. 
above the sea, with bald, sheer sides, and their 
tops are heavily forested. The interinsular 
channels of this archipelago are carried up into 
the shore of the Panhandle region as fjords, 
heading in rivers or glaciers. The principal 
islands of the Archipelago, from north to south- 
east, are Chichagof, Baranof, Admiralty, Kup- 
reanof, Kuiu, Prince of Wales (the largest 
Alaskan island, about 140 m. long and 40 m. 
wide), Etolin, and Revillagigedo. Southwest of 
the Kenai Peninsula are the Kadiak (Kodiak) 
Islands, separated from Alaska, Peninsula by 
Shelikof Strait. The Aleutian chain of islands 
consists of about one hundred and fifty small 
islands in the North Pacific Ocean, the most 
westerly island of the chain being about 1200 m. 
westward from the mainland. The archipelago 
comprises four groups, the Fox, Andreanof, Rat, 
and Near Islands, the largest of the chain being 


Unalaska and Unimak. The majority of the 
islands are of volcanic origin, and there are still 
many active volcanoes among the cones on the 
north side of the chain. The coasts are rocky and 
the approaches very dangerous. ‘The general 
elevation decreases from east to west, the chain 
being in reality a continuation of the Aleutian © 
Mountains on the mainland of Alaska. The 
islands in Bering Sea include the Pribilof group, 
Nunivae Island, St. Lawrence Island, and a 
number of small islands. 

Relief. The mainland of Alaska comprises: 
(1) the large continental mass containing five- 
sixths of its area, and consisting of a vast ex- 
panse of moor, or tundra, broken here and there 
by mountain ranges and varied=by countless 
lakes, water courses, and swamps; (2) the south- 
eastern projection known as the Panhandle, a 
region abounding in sublime and picturesque 
scenery, with evidences of glacial action on every 
hand. The glaciers of this region are remarkable 
both for their number and their size. They lie 
mainly between latitudes 56° and 61° N., in a 
belt 1,000 m. long. Here are thousands of 
Alpine glaciers from one to fifteen milesin 
length. “In a broad way, the main features of. 
Alaskan topography correspond with those of 
the western states. There is a Pacific Mountain 
System, a Central Plateau Region, a Rocky 
Mountain System, and a Great Plains Region. 
These four divisions are well marked, and show 
the close topographic relation of this area to the 
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southern part of the continent.” The Pacific 
Mountain System includes four ranges: the 
Coast Range of the Panhandle; the St. Elias 
Range, including the mountains between Cross 
Sound and Mt. St. Elias, as well as the Chugach, 
Kenai, Wrangell or Skolai, and Nutzotin Moun- 
tains. The highest peaks in the St. Elias Range 
are Mt. Wrangell (17,500 ft.), an active volcano; 
Mt. St. Elias (18,024 ft.); and in Canadian ter- 
ritory Mt. Logan (19,539 ft.). The Pacific 
Mountain System includes also the Aleutian 
Range of the peninsula and the Alaskan Range 
a little farther inland. In the Alaskan Range 
are many snowy summits, among them Mt. Mc- 
Kinley (20,300 ft.), the loftiest peak in North 
America. In this range also are more than a 
dozen live volcanoes. The Rocky Mountain 
System extends from the Yukon Territory of 
Canada into northeastern Alaska, the ranges of 
which it is composed forming a broad belt run- 
ning nearly east and west. Between the Pacific 
Mountain and the Rocky Mountain Systems lies 
the Great Central Plateau Region. This is a 
region of flat-topped ridges, rounded hills, level 
stretches, and occasional areas of rugged moun- 
tains. In height, it varies from about 5,000 ft. 
close to the bases of the mountain systems to 
2,500 ft. or less in the vicinity of the main 
streams. Between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Arctic Ocean is the Arctic Slope Region, 
which corresponds to the Great Plains Region of 
the United States. Very little is known of this 
part of Alaska. 
Drainage. The Stikine, Taku, and Alsek 
Rivers of the Panhandle traverse the mountain 
ridges in deep-cut canyons. The Yukon River, 
one of the great drainage systems of the world, 
has a length of more than 2,000 m. and bisects 
the country from east to west. Its. two main 
affluents in Alaska are the Tanana, for the most 
part unnavigable, and the Koyukuk, navigable 
for more than 450 m. by river steamers. The 
Yukon is navigable from May to September, 
“and steamers ply on several of its larger tribu- 
‘taries, making the aggregate navigable waters 
about 3,500 m., three-fourths of which are in 
Alaska. The Kuskokwim, the second river of 
the Territory in size, is navigable by steamers for 
600 miles. The Copper and the Susitna are the 
principal southward flowing streams; both of 
these rivers have their sources in lofty mountain 
masses, are swift and powerful streams, and are 
unnavigable. Most of the rivers of Alaska and 
their main tributaries run through deep pic- 
turesque canyons, and in their principal courses 
receive many glacial and torrential affluents. 
Climate. A careful study of isothermal lines 
shows that much of southeastern Alaska has a 
temperate and equable climate, while much of 
the continental mass to the northward has a 
gentler climate than that of Stockholm or Petro- 
| . The climate at tide level and among the 
islands is singularly mild for the latitude, but 
in almost any season rains prevail. On the upper 
Yukon the summer heat is often intense, the 


mercury frequently registering 90°-95° in the 
shade. At Sitka the mean annual temperature 
is 45°, and the yearly rainfali upward of 80 
inches. The winters of the interior are very 
severe, the temperature often dropping to -60° 
and -70°F. 

Agriculture. The United States Government 
has demonstrated that the soil of Alaska is 
capable of agricultural development, and that 
it will produce in abundance all that can be 
raised in the Scandinavian countries—the 
hardy cereals, vegetables, and berries, as well as 
live stock. It is now believed that Alaska can 
be made self-sustaining agriculturally, notwith- 
standing the fact that the short summers are a 
great hindrance. 

Forests. The timber resources of Alaska are 
enormous, and are practically untouched. The 
forests of the southeast and south include the 
balsam-fir and the red cedar; more widely dis- 
tributed is the yellow or Alaska cedar, a very 
hard and durable wood. The most abundant 
trees are the coast and alpine hemlocks and the 
Sitka spruce, the latter being the characteristic 
and universal tree of the territory. Timber is 
fairly abundant along the entire courses of the 
Yukon and its great tributaries. The woods 
consist almost entirely of spruce. Toward the 
Arctic Circle, timber becomes sparse, low, 
gnarled, and distorted. The national forests in 
Alaska, on January 1, 1915, had an area of 
26,631,376 acres. 

Fisheries. The fishery industries of Alaska 
are second in importance only to the mineral 
industries. Herring, cod, and salmon are caught 
in enormous quantities and canned or dried for 
shipment to the markets of the world. On the 
Karluk River, Kadiak (Kodiak) Island, is the 
greatest salmon fishery in the world. The fur- 
seal industry, at one time nearly destroyed, is 
reviving to some extent under the protection 
now afforded by the United States government. 
The walrus, sea otter, and other valuable fur 
animals are near extermination. : 

Minerals. The mineral wealth of Alaska is . 
great and varied, and mining interests have oc- 
cupied first place in the industrial life of the ter- 
ritory since 1880. Gold districts are scattered 
over the whole interior of Alaska; the quartz 
mines near Juneau are among the greatest stamp 
mills of the world. From 1880, when gold first 
began to be mined in Alaska, until 1914, the 

old product of the territory amounted to 
$244,292,540. There are almost unlimited 
quantities of a high grade of lignite coal in the 
interior of Alaska, which can be converted into 
electricity for use in the mines and widely distri- 
buted for lighting, heat, and power Toward the 
southern coast of the peninsula are large fields of a 
high grade bituminous coal and some anthracite. 
Alaska has valuable tin, copper, and lead deposits, 


and petroleum, gypsum, and marble are found. 


Education. The Territory is well supplied 
with schools, both for the native and white pop- 
ulation. A number of Alaskan children (in- 
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cluding Thlinget and Aleuts) are sént to the 
United States Training School, at Carlisle,, Pa. 
The United States Government is fully alive to 
the educational needs of the territory, and makes 
liberal appropriations for schools. 

Government. By the act of Congress, 
approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a 
Territory with a legislative assembly comprising 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. Con- 
gress reserved to itself the right to legislate on 
certain subjects so that the Territory is now 
governed conjointly by Congress at Washing- 
ton, and by its local legislative assembly. Reg- 
ular sessions are held biennially at Juneau, the 
session being limited to sixty days. The gover- 
nor is appointed by the President for a term of 
four years, and is assisted by a secretary, a 
surveyor-general, and other officials. For the 


administration of justice, the Territory is con- 


‘stituted asa judicial district with four sub- 


divisions and four.courts. : 
History. Alaska, formerly called Russian- 
America, was first visited by Vitus Bering in 
1742. In 1799, the whole country passed under 
the control of the Russian-American Company. 
In 1867, the United States purchased the entire 
territory from Russia for $7,200,000 in gold. 


When Mr. Seward, our Secretary of State, con-~ 


cluded the negotiations for the purchase of 
Alaska, there were many critics who felt that 
the country was paying a great price for com- 


paratively valueless territory. It is interesting . 


in this connection to note that as a return for 
the $7,200,000 purchase money the United 
States has had added to its wealth nearly 
$600,000,000. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA, one of the Mountain States of 
the Union, lies between latitudes 31° 20’ and 
37° N., and longitudes 109° and 114° 44’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Nevada and Utah; 
on the E. by New Mexico; on the 8. by Mexico; 
and on the W. by Mexico, California, and 
Nevada. Arizona has an extreme length from 
north to south of 390 m. and an extreme width 
from east to west of 335 miles. In area it. ranks 
fifth among the states of the Union (having a 
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gross area of 113,956 sq. m., of which 116 sq. m. 
represent water surface). 


Relief. Arizona has three distinetly marked 


physiographical divisions: (1), the plateau re- 
gion, which occupies the northeastern third of 
the state; (2), the mountain region, a belt from 
75 to 160 m. in breadth which, running from 
northwest to southeast, crosses the central part 


of the state; and (3), the desert plains region © 
which lies southwest of the mountainous belt. ' 


The plateau region ranges in elevation from 
4,000 to 8,000 ft. above sea level, with mountain 


masses which rise to altitudes of over 12,000 - 


feet. The plateau presents great diversity of 
surface—wonderful river canyons, bold buttes, 
stretches of desert plain, lofty and picturesque 
mesas, forests, and now and then a miniature 
valley clothed in green. To the northwest the 


plateau is cut by the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 


rado, whose walls for 300 m. and more rise pre- 
cipitously from 3,000 to 5,000 ft. above the bed 


of the river. Along both sides of the Coloradois — 
the Painted Desert with the wonderfully vivid 


colorings of its clays, shales, and sandstones. 
Another natural curiosity of the plateau region 
is the Petrified Forest, which is-reached from 


either Holbrook or Adamana. The forest, now: 


a government reservation, and so secure from — 


vandalism, covers an area of over 60 sq. miles. 
It contains hundreds of logs and blocks of agate, 
chalcedony, jasper, and other deposits. Every- 
where in the plateau region are the marks of wind 


and water erosion and of volcanic action. It is. 
separated from the mountain belt by a transi- 


tion slope or escarpment of ,varying depth. 


The San Francisco mountains (12,794 ft.), a _ 


volcanic group northwest of Flagstaff, are the 
loftiest elevations of, the state. 


trending ‘parallel with the plateau escarpment. 


and there are also many isolated and detached 
) ‘The third physiographic region | of — 
Arizona lies within the extremely arid south- — 


groups. 


J / The mountain — 
belt is occupied by many short ranges or spurs, 
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western portion of the United States. It con- 
sists of broad desert plains, interspered with 
nearly parallel mountain ranges, lower and less 
compact than those of the mountain belt, but 
having the same general northwestern and 
southeastern. trend. This portion of Arizona 
rises from an altitude of approximately 350 ft. 
above sea level along the lower course of the 
Colorado River, to a general elevation of about 
2,000 ft. in the desert plains, with altitudes in 
excess of 4,000 ft. in the mountain ridges which 
cross those plains. 

Drainage. The Colorado River enters Arizona 
from Utah and runs for about 300 m. through 
a deep chasm called the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. ‘ Below the canyon the river runs 
southward, forming the boundary between 
Arizona on the one side and Nevada, California 
and Mexico, on the other, and enters the Gulf 
of California. Steamboats can ascend it about 
600 m., to the mouth of the Virgin River. The 
Colorado receives no important tributaries from 
the west; the larger ones from the east are the 
Gila, the Little Colorado or Chiquito, and the 
San Juan. The Gila River in Arizona runs 
generally westward through an arid region di- 
versified by mountains and tablelands, and 
enters the Colorado River in Yuma County. 
Its largest affluents are the Rio Verde, the Santa 
Cruz, and the San Pedro. 

_ Climate. In general, the climate of Arizona 
is characterized by a wonderfully clear atmos- 
phere and low humidity. , The temperature in 
the mountains of the plateau region ranges from 
that of the temperate zone to that of sub-arctic 

‘regions. South of the mountain belt it ranges 

from temperate heat in the foothills to semi- 
tropic heat in the southwest. The average an- 

“nual temperature over the region north of 34° 
N. latitude is about 55° F.; that of the region 
south of the same parallel is about 6814° F. In 
the Gila valley the mean temperature for July 

is about 98° F’. and records of 125° F. are not 

unusual. Intense heat prevails throughout 

July, August, and September. The mean an- 

“nual humidity at Yuma is about 39, at Phoenix 

36.7, at Tucson 37.8. During two-thirds of the 

year the climate of Arizona is delightful; the 
nights are cool, the mornings invigorating, and 
the days dry and bright. The mean annual 

rainfall varies from 2 to 10 in. in the western 
half of the state, and from 10 to 25 in. in the 

eastern half. Sth at 2 
' Agriculture. The soils are in general rich, 
but deficient. in nitrogen, and to a lesser extent 
in humus. In limited areas there is an excess 
‘of white alkaline salts. The floors of the desert 

‘plains are made up of gravelly and sandy de- 

tritus washed down from the mountains, to- 
gether with sandy loam, loam and adobe soils 

in the vicinity of the larger streams or in the 

‘centers of the basin-like plains.’ The. plateau 

country is as varied in its soils as in its surface 

‘configuration, The acreage of improved land 

is constantly increasing and the same may be 


W 


said as to the number of farms in Arizona. The 
total farm acreage, however, has decreased, and 
of the entire land area less than 2 per cent is in 
farms, and the proportion in no county reaches 
10 per cent. Irrigation is necessary to the growth 
of crops in the low valleys, but on the higher 
plains some crops are grown without it. The 
total acreage included in projects completed or 
under way is 218,600 acres. The Federal 
Reclamation projects include, among others, 
those of the Salt River and the Yuma project, 
the latter being partly in California. Dry-farm 
experiments are being carried on near Prescott 
and Snowflake and in Sulphur Springs Valley. 
The leading crops of Arizona in the order of their 
importance, as judged by value, are hay and 
forage, barley, wheat, corn, alfalfa seed, oats, 
and potatoes. Garden vegetables and orchard 
fruits, grapes, oranges, and other fruits are 
grown. Acclimatized Egyptian cotton is suc- 
cessfully grown at Yuma. ‘The live stock raised 
on farms and ranches ranks in order of value as 
follows: cattle, horses, sheep, mules, and swine. 
Tunis sheep have been introduced, and ostrich 
farming is successfully carried on. 

Forests. ‘On the mountains, above an alti- 
tude of 7,000 ft. and below 11,500 ft., and on 
the plateau country, are large forest areas where 
the principal growths are oaks, cedars, yellow 
pine, juniper, fir, and spruce. The Coconino 
forest with an area of about 6,000 sq. m. is one 
of the largest unbroken pine forests in the United 
States. Cottonwood, sycamore, ash, willow, 
walnut, and cherry trees are found in the can- 
yons. About 86 per cent of the wooded lands 
are government reservations, and steps have 
been taken to safeguard the forest areas in the 
southeastern part of the state, from which there 
are few permanent streams flowing to the arid 


valleys. eee : 
Minerals. The leading industry of Arizona 
is mining. The state ranks first among the 


copper-yielding states of the Union, and gold, 
silver, lead, and zine are among the metals pro- 
duced. The quarries yield granite, sandstone, 
limestone, and onyx marble. Low-grade coal © 
deposits occur in the east-central part of the 
state and near the junction of the Gila and San 
Pedro Rivers. Tungsten, asbestos, and quick- 
silver are worked to a limited extent. Some 
fine specimens of chrysolite, turquoise, and 
garnet have been found. : 
Manufactures. By far the most important 
of the manufacturing industries is that of copper 
smelting and refining which forms about 82 per 
cent of the total manufacturing output of the 
state. Lumber and timber working, flour- and 
grist-milling, car construction and repairing, 
are other,industries. The blankets of the Navajo 
and Moqui Indians, and the baskets of the Pima 
Indians are well known. : 
Education. The general conduct of public 
schools is under the supervision of a state board 
of education. A permanent school fund is de- 
rived from the sale of public lands, from es- 
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cheated estates, and from unclaimed shares 
and dividends of corporations incorporated in 
the state. The state gives aid to vocational 
education in high schools and in normal schools; 
it provides for free text books in public schools 
and for county scholarships in the state uni- 
versity. School attendance is compulsory for 
twelve weeks (six consecutive) annually for 
children from eight to fourteen years of age. 
Instruction is free for children from six to twenty- 
one years of age. The state maintains two pub- 
lic normal schools, at Tampa and Flagstaff. 
The State University of Arizona is at Tucson, 
as is also the State Agricultural School. There are 
a number of Indian schools, the largest of which 
are maintained by the national government. 
Government. Arizona is governed under a 
constitution adopted in -1911 and its amend- 
ments. Suffrage is the right of both male and 
female citizens of the United States who have 
attained twenty-one years of age, and have 
been resident in the state for one year. Ex- 
cluded from the privilege are persons under 
guardianship, the insane, and those convicted 
of treason or felony (unless restored to civil 
rights). Executive. The executive depart- 
ment consists of a governor, secretary of state, 
auditor and treasurer, attorney-general, and 
superintendent of public instruction. There is 
no lieutenant-governor. All executive officials 
are elected for two years, and they must at the 
time of election, be at least twenty-five years 
of age, and must have been citizens of the United 
States for ten years and of Arizona for five years 
preceding the election. 0 person is eligible 
to succeed himself in the office of state treasurer 
for two years after the expiration of the term 
for which he shall have been elected. Lxcis- 
LATIVE. The legislature consists of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. All members of 
these bodies must be at least twenty-five years 
of age and residents of Arizona for three years, 
and of the county from which elected for one 
year next preceding election. The legislature 
meets biennially (odd number years) at Phoenix, 


its sessions being limited to 60 days. JuprcraRyY. 
Judicial power is vested in a supreme court, 
superior courts, justices of the peace courts, 
and such special courts inferior to the superior 
court as may be provided by law. The su- 
preme court consists of three judges, elected by 
the people for a term of six years; the one receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes is chief justice. 
Loca GovERNMENT. Any city with a popula- 
tion of over 3,500 has the power to frame a 
charter for its own government. Municipal 


‘governments are forbidden to grant, extend, or 


renew a franchise without the approval of a 
majority of the qualified electors residing within 
their corporate limits, who shall vote thereon 
at a general or special election; and no franchise 
must be granted, extended, or renewed for a 
longer time than twenty-five years. 

History. Pueblo ruins and aboriginal re- 
mains are found in the river basins of Arizona, © 
notably in those of the Colorado, Little Colorado, 
and Gila. Arizona was explored by Spaniards 
from Mexico in the 16th Century. Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionaries labored among the 
Indians from the days of the early explorers 
until about 1820, when they finally abandoned 
the country because of Indian wars, and there 
was little attempt on the part of the Spaniards 
to settle the country for the same reason. Amer- 
ican traders and explorers began to visit Arizona 
about 1820. As a result of the Mexican War, 
New Mexico, which then included all of Arizona, ~ 
north of the Gila, was ceded to the United 
States. The strip of territory known as the Gads- 
den Purchase was added to‘New Mexico in 1854. 
The progress of American settlement was slow 
and the removal of troops during the Civil War 
led to the outbreak of Indian hostilities and 

rolonged wars. In 1861 Arizona was occupied 

y a Texan force and joined the Confederacy. 
In 1862 the Texans were driven out. In 1863 
Congress organized Arizona as a territory, with 
the meridian of 109° W. longitude as its eastern 
boundary. It was admitted as a sovereign state 
on February 14, 1912. ; 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS, a West South-Central State 
of the Union, lies between latitudes 33° and 36° 
30’ N., and longitudes 89° 40’ and 94° 40’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Missouri; on the E. 
by Tennessee and Mississippi, from which states 
it is separated by the Mississippi River; on the 
8. by Louisiana; and on the W. by Texas and 
Oklahoma. In gross area Arkansas ranks twenty= 
sixth among the states of the Union (53,335 sq. 
m., of which 810 sq. m. are water surface). 

Relief. Arkansas has a diversified surface 
which slopes upward from an elevation of less 
than 200 ft. in the southeast to heights of 2,000 
ft. and more in the northwest. A line drawn 
through Little Rock from the northeast to the 
southwest corner of the state would divide it 
about equally into a southeast lowland division 


and a northwest highland division. The Ar- 
kansas River, flowing across the state in a north- 
west-southeast direction, divides the highland 
and lowland divisions of the state each into two 
sections. Generally speaking, the eastern half 
of the state is a region of lowland prairies and 
hills; it is a part of the Gulf or Coastal Plain 
Province of the United States. The Mississippi 
and its principal tributaries are bordered. by 
broad alluvial bottoms of low elevation and’ 
nearly level surface, above which rises the more 
rolling and elevated part of the Coastal Plain. 
In the highland division south of the Arkansas, 
are the Ouachita Mountains, which enter the 
state from Oklahoma and extend nearly to— 
Little Rock. These run in long low ridges hav- 
in, an east and west trend, with wide flat valleys — 
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intervening. They rise from elevations of 500- 
700 ft. at their eastern end to nearly 2,900 ft. 
above the sea near the western boundary of the 
state. Magazine Mountain in Logan county 
(2,833 ft.) is the highest point between the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies. North of the 
Arkansas are the Boston Mountains, continua- 
tions of the Ozark belt of Missouri and struc- 
turally distinct from the Ouachita Mountains. 
They lie in short high ranges with fertile inter- 
vening valleys and attain elevations of 2,250 ft. 
On the north these mountains fall by a bold 
escarpment to a somewhat lower region in the 
extreme northwest. The scenery of the Boston 
and Ouachita Mountain Ranges is remarkably 
picturesque. \ 

Drainage. , Arkansas lies wholly in the drain- 
‘age basin of the lower Mississippi, and is covered 
by a wonderful network of rivers. It is bisected 
from west to east by the Arkansas, along whose 
valley lie the oldest and most important settle- 
ments of the state. The Red, the Ouachita, 
the White, and the St. Francis Rivers are among 
the other large streams which, with numerous 
smaller ones, make up the drainage system. 
There are several swampy areas and bayous in 
the eastern part. 

Climate. The climate of the greater part of 
the state is pleasant and salubrious. The 
marshy and flat alluvial sections are hot and 

trying to those who are not acclimated. 'The 

mean temperatures are normally about 41°, 
61°, 79°, and 62° F. for winter, spring, summer 
and autumn, respectively. The mean annual 
‘temperature for the entire state ranges from 
59° to 63° F. The normal annual rainfall ranges 
from 35 to 65 in., according to locality, and is 

‘sufficient for growing all crops except rice, for 

the cultivation of which irrigation is necessary. 

There is little snow and severe winter cold is 

unknown. 

_ Agriculture. ‘The soils of the alluvial bot- 
toms are chiefly heavy silty loams and clays of 
‘wonderful richness. Some, sandy loams exist 
_along the front lands and bayous. In the south- 

ern portions of the state the soils are sandy and 

bands loam. Topography, soils, and climate 
are the factors which make Arkansas an agri- 

cultural state of constantly increasing im- 
‘portance. The leading crops (ranked in the 
_ order of their importance as judged by value) are 

cotton, corn, hay and forage, oats, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and yams, rough rice, and wheat. 
“In acreage the combined cereals exceed cotton, 
while their value is only about three-fifths as 
great. Corn represents nearly 90 per cent of the 
total acreage and value of the cereals. The 
live-stock industries are of great importance. 

Forests. Large parts of the state are finely 
timbered with valuable trees; pines and oaks of 
several varieties, hickory, ash, elm, sycamore 

plar, red ash, beech, walnut, pecan, an 

cust trees are among the 129 species found in 
Arkansas. The hard wood forests are hardly 
surpassed in the variety and value of their woods. 
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There are two Federal forest reserves containing 
about 5,000 sq. miles. 

Minerals. The mineral wealth of Arkansas 
is great and varied, and is only partially de- 
veloped. Coal, both semi-anthracite and bitu- 
minous, is extensively worked in counties along 
both sides of the Arkansas River, and is the 
most valuable mineral of the state. Zine and 
lead are found in the Ozark region; iron, man- 
ganese, and copper are known to exist at various 
points; in Sebastian and Scott counties there is 
a little natural gas. The state is the foremost 
producer in the country of beauxite, and of: 
oilstones (novaculites), which are among the 
best whetstones in the world. Grindstones, 
marble, millstone, slate, granite, kaolin, phos- 
phate rock, and diamonds are among the mineral 
products. Mineral and thermal springs abound; 
the famous Hot Springs in Garland county, with 
a temperature of 158°, are renowned for their 
efficacy in a wide range of diseases. 

Manufactures. Although Arkansas is com- 
paratively unimportant as a manufacturing state, 


_its manufactures have shown marked increase in 


recent years. Only 2.9 per cent of the papal 
tion are engaged in manufacturing industries, 
which include among others lumber and timber 
products, cottonseed-oil and cake, flour-mill 
and grist-mill products, cars and general shop 
construction, and printing and publishing. 
Education. A compulsory education law 
requires attendance at school ‘for one-half of 
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the school year of children between eight and 
sixteen (unless the family is destitute), and of 
all children between sixteen and twenty if they 
are not regularly employed, but this applies to 
only half the counties of the state. The state 
has a complete public school system, under 
which separate schools are provided for white 
and black children. The schools are adminis- 
tered by a superintendent of public instruction 
and a state board of education. Four district 
agricultural schools, at Jonesboro, Russellville, 
Magnolia, and Monticello, were opened in 1912. 
At the head of the public school system is the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. A nor- 
mal school at Pine Bluff provides for colored 
students, who enjoy the same opportunities for 
work and are granted the same degrees as stu- 
dents at Fayetteville. Among the large de- 
nominational schools of the state are: Philander 
Smith College (Methodist Episcopal), at Little 
Rock; Ouachita College (Baptist), at Arka- 
delphia; Hendrix College (Methodist Episcopal, 
South), at Conway; and Arkansas College 
(Presbyterian), at Batesville. 

Government. Arkansas is governed under a 
constitution adopted in 1874 and its subsequent 
amendments. The qualifications .for suffrage 
include one year’s residence in the state, six 
months in the county, and one month in the 
voting district next preceding election. Idiots, 
insane persons, convicts, Indians not taxed, 
minors, and women are disqualified. Aliens who 
have declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States vote on the same terms as 
citizens of the United States. The constitution 
prescribes that no law shall be enacted whereby 
the right to vote at any election shall be made to 
depend upon any previous registration of the 
electors named. “ An amendment of 1893 re- 
quires the exhibition of a poll-tax receipt by 
every voter (except those who make satisfactory 
proof that they have attained the age of twenty- 
one years since the time of assessing taxes next 
preceding the election).”’ Exrcutive. The 
chief executive officer of the state, the governor, 
is elected for two years. He-has the power to 
pardon criminals, and to veto acts of the legis- 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA, one of the Pacific Coast States 
of the Union, lies between latitudes 32° 28’ and 
42° N., and longitudes 114° 10’ and 124° W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Oregon; on the E. 
by Nevada and Arizona; on the 8. by Lower 

alifornia; and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. 
It ranks second in size among the states, with a 
gross area of 158,297 sq. m., of which 2,645 
Sq. m. represent water surface. 

Coast. Notwithstanding the bold and rugged 
coast-line (more than 1,000 m. in length) with 
which California faces the Pacific, she possesses 
comparatively few harbors, but among the 
limited number is one of the best in the world, 
San Francisco Bay. This great natural harbor, 


{ 


lature. There is no lieutenant-governor. Lxcis- 
LATIVE. The legislative branch of the govern- 
ment consists of.a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. It meets biennially (odd number 
years), at Little Rock. The sessions are limited 
to sixty days, unless extended by a two-thirds 
vote of each house. Special sessions may be 
called by the governor. Senators and represen- 
tatives must be citizens, the former at least 
twenty-five years of age and the latter at least~ 
twenty-one, and both must have resided in the 
state for two years and in the county or district 
for one year preceding election. Senators hold 
office for four years, one-half the number retiring 
every -two years; representatives are elected 
for two years. A majority of the members 
elected to each of the two houses suffices to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment, which the 
people may then accept by a mere majority of 
all votes cast at an election for the legislature, 
but no more than three amendments can be 
acted upon at the same time. The legislature ~ 
ean override the veto of the governor by a ma-. 
jority in each house. JupicraRy. The state 
judiciary consists of a supreme court and cir- 
cuit courts. The five judges of the supreme 
court are elected for a term of eight years, the 
judges of the circuit courts are elected for four 
years. Locat GoverNMENT. The unit of local 
government is the county, the county officers 
being county judge, district-attorney, sheriff, 
coroner, clerk of court, county assessor, county 
treasurer and county surveyor, and superin- 
tendent of schools. Municipal corporations are 
provided for under a general state law. 

History. The first settlement of Europeans — 
in what is now Arkansas was made by the 
French (1686) at Arkansas Post, important as a _ 
trading post in the earlier days of the American 
occupation, and the first territorial capital, 
1819-20. In 1720 a grant on the Arkansas was 
made to John Law; in 1762 the territory passed 
to Spain; in 1780 it reverted to France, and 
formed a part of the French colony of Louisiana 
which was purchased by the United States in- 
1803. It was organized as a territory in 1819, 
became a state in 1836, and seceded in 1861. 


f 
50 m. long, 3 to 12 m. wide, with an area of 


0 sq. m., is situated nearly midway between 


the northern and southern boundaries of the 
state. It is deep and safe as well as commodious, 
and opens out to the Pacific through the “‘Gol- 
den Gate,’ a channel three miles in length, a — 
mile wide at its narrowest point, with a maxi- 
mum depth of 360 feet. The northern part of. 
this magnificent landlocked harbor is called — 
San Pablo Bay, which communicates through 
the Straits of Carquinez with Suisun Bay, 
through which passes the drainage of the Great _ 
Valley on its way to the sea. Ice and snow are _ 
practically unknown, and navigation, in that — 
respect, is unhampered. San Diego Bay, far — 
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to the south, is another beautiful natural harbor 
through which is carried on an important foreign 
as well as domestic commerce. There are a 
number of small coastal islands, all included in 
the Santa Barbara, group. 

Relief. The main physiographic divisions of 
California may be summarized as follows: (1) 
two great mountain systems extending through- 
out the greater part of the state, in a generally 
northwest-southeast direction, and enclosing 
the Great Valley of California; (2) the rough 
and mountainous northern section; (3) the diver- 
sified region south of the Tehachapi Mountains, 
known as Southern California; and (4) the arid 
portions of the state lying east and southeast 
of the main mountain ranges. The Coast Range 
comprises altitudes of from 2,000-8,000 ft. above 
the sea. It is a complex system, made up of 
many ranges with their outlying spurs and foot- 
hills; whose intervening lowlands are vales of 
beauty and fertility. Farther east run the ma- 
jestic Sierra Nevada Mountains, consisting 
mainly of one chain with an occasional double 
line of summits. Precipitous on the east, they 
slope gradually to the Great Valley of California 
on the west; hence it is that the openings of 
the passes which cross them are at the base of 
the mountains on the east, while on the west 
they are high on their flanks, 7,000-11,000 ft. 
above the sea. In the Sierra, Nevada Range are 
found twelve peaks each with an elevation of 
above 14,000 ft., among the number being Mount 
Whitney (14,898 ft.), the highest summit of the 
national domain outside of Alaska. Mt. Lassen, 
‘or Lassen’s. Peak (10,487 ft.), in the Sierra 


‘Nevada Range, became violently active in the | 


‘summer of 1914, and California now boasts, 
among her many unique features, the only ac- 
tive volcano within the continental area of the 
United States. The range is cut in many places, 
particularly in its northern stretches, by pre- 
cipitous canyons and gorges, and numerous 
wonderful glacial valleys are ensconced amid its 
lofty peaks. Among the latter, the Yosemite 
jis the most famous, surpassing all the others in 
the number and height of its vertical falls and 
in the massive grandeur of its rocks. It lies on 
the western slope of the Sierras, about 150 m. 
‘southeast of San Francisco, and is a part of 
Yosemite National Park. It is about 7 m. long 
and from 1 to over 1 m. broad, its level and 
park-like floor being shut in by sheer granite 
‘walls 3,000-6,000 ft. high. Among the_ best 
known of the other valleys, which are visited 
every summer by tourists, hunters, and scientists, 
‘are the Hetch Hetchy Valley (a wonderful coun- 
terpart of Yosemite) in the Tuolumne Canyon; 
the Tehipitee Valley, in the Middle Fork Canyon 
of King’s River; and the King’s River Yosemite, 
in the South Fork Canyon. All these valleys 
‘are similar in their trends, forms, sculpture, 
‘and vegetation. North of 40° the Coast and 


Sierra Nevada at ie unite and are continued ° 


‘northward in the Cascade Range, which runs 
‘through Oregon and Washington into British 
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Columbia. Throughout the state, and especially 
in its northern half, are found traces of volcanic 
action, and in the northern mountains are nu- 
merous craters and ash cones, the most remark- 
able being Mount Shasta, which rises over 10,000 
ft. above the surrounding country and over 
14,300 ft. above sea-level. The northern part. 
of the state is a rough country whose western 
half is heavily timbered and extremely wet, 
while the eastern half consists of barren volcanic 
plains lying between low but steep mountain 
ranges. ‘Towards its southern extremity, be- 
tween 35° and 36° N. latitude, the Sierra Nevada 
Range is joined to the Coast Range by a trans- 
verse range (the Tehachapi Mountains), which 
to some extent separates Southern California 
from the rest of the state. The main mountain 
ranges above described form the setting, or rim, © 
of the Great Valley of California (more than 
400 m. in length, and from 40-60 m. in breadth), 
imperial in extent and renowned for the beauty 
of its scenery, the fertility of its soils, and the 
charm and salubrity of its climate. To the east 
of San Francisco Bay occurs the only consider- 
able break in the mountain walls which guard 
this favored region, and through this depression 
the entire drainage of that_part of the state 
finds its way to the ocean. Southern California — 
is a region of coastal plain, of mountain ranges, 
and of desert plains beyond the mountains. 
The coastal plains are garden spots where grow 
the orange, the lemon, and countless other 
fruits; where wealth abounds; and where life is 
made easy by a mild and equable climate. The 
southern mountain ranges, having the same 
northwest-southeast. trend as the Coast Range 
separate the fertile coast lands from the ari 
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lands to the eastward. They have a general 
elevation of from 5,000-7,000 ft., with a number 
of peaks rising much higher (San Bernardino, 
11,600 ft.; San Jacinto, nearly 11,000 ft.; and 
San Antonio, over 10,000 ft.). The passes cross- 
ing these southern ranges are comparatively 
low—about 2,500-2,800 ft.—and over these the 
railways cross to the coast. ‘The barren lands 
of California lie east and south of the juncture 
of the Sierra and Coast ranges. This section, 
having an area of nearly 50,000 sq. m., is largely 
a desert. The Mohave Desert, including parts 
of Kern, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
Imperial, and Riverside Counties, belongs to 
the ‘Great Basin.’”’ A narrow strip along the 
lower Colorado River is in. the ‘‘ Open Basin ” 
region, and here there is no drainage to the sea, 
save in small areas in which intermittent streams 
reach the Colorado River. About the Salton 
Sea the country is depressed from 250-280 ft. 
below the level of the sea. Death Valley, to the 
east of the Sierra, 50 m. long, and from 5-10 m. 
wide at the base of the encircling mountains, is 
276 ft. below sea level. 

Drainage. The inland waters of California 
ultimately drain, through devious routes, to the 
Pacific Ocean. The drainage of the Great Valley 
is brought from the north by the Sacramento, 
and from the south by the San Joaquin, which 
great rivers unite near the head of Suisun Bay. 
The Sacramento is the largest river of the state, 
its head stream being the Pitt River which 
drains Goose Lake. The San Joaquin rises in 
the Sierra Nevada, near the northeastern ex- 
tremity of Fresno county, follows a very crooked 
course, first southwestward and then north- 
northwestward through the valley, till it joins 
the Sacramento. Its chief affluents are the 
Fresno, Merced, Tuolumne, and Stanislaus 
Rivers. The Klamath River, draining the 
northwestern corner of the state, comes from 
Oregon through Klamath Lake, and has a 
course of about 275 m. before it enters the sea. 
Most of the rivers of the Pacific slope are short 
and have precipitous courses. The rivers of the 
arid region of California are intermittent streams 
(dry during part of the year) whose waters 
never reach the sea but are either lost by evap- 
oration in the desert, or disappear beneath the 
surface. Thousands of glacial lakes and ponds, 
some fresh, others alkaline, are found among the 
Sierras. Of these lakes the most beautiful of all 
is Lake Tahoe, lying over 6,200 ft. above the 
sea, and forming part of the boundary with 
Nevada. It is 22 m. long, 10.m. wide, and about 
1,500 ft. deep; and is set amid. mountains which 
rise 4,000-5,000 ft. above its surface. Ovwen’s 
Lake, a few miles east of Mount Whitney, is 
about 18 m. long and 10 m. wide, and is set in a 
region of sublime mountain scenery. Owen’s 
River enters it on the north, but it has no visible 
outlet. Clear Lake, in the Coast Range, is an- 
other picturesque sheet of water much fre- 


» quented by tourists and sportsmen. 


Climate. Distance from the Pagsific, situa- 
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tion with reference to the mountain ranges, 
altitude, and regular diurnal and seasonal winds 
are the weather factors in this remarkable state, 
where there are in reality but two seasons—a 
wet one and a dry one. The wonderful variety 
and wonderful contrasts which are presented by 
the physiographical features of California are 
not more startling than are its variations of 
temperature and rainfall. Summer in Cali- 
fornia is the dry season, when everything be- 


comes parched and dusty because of the scanty — 


rainfall and the intense heat. The heat, how- 


ever, except on the coast, is greatly ameliorated _ 


by the dryness of the air and the consequent 
rapidity of evaporation. 
section west of the Coast Range, especially 
northward from San Francisco, is damp, foggy, 
and quite cool éven in summer, and the nights 
are cold. Back of the Coast Range, in the Great 
Valley, the climate is delightful during the 
greater part of the year, and roses are there as 
plentiful at Easter as they are in June in New 
England. The Colorado Desert, like the lower 
Gila Valley of Arizona, is the hottest part of the 
United States, where the yearly extreme is 
frequently from 124° to 180° F. in the shade. 
In Death Valley the maximum temperature 
may for days in succession be as high as 120° F. 


The climate of the © 


The winter climate of the high mountains, es- » 


pecially in the north, is severe. About Lake 
Tahoe, at an elevation of 6,200 ft., temperatures 
of 25° to 30° below zero are not unusual. 
in lower altitudes throughout the entire state 
the winters are remarkably mild. In the north- 
ern half of the Sierras and in the northwestern 
part of the state, the normal rainfall is from 60 
to 75 in., and in exceptional seasons it is much 
greater. In all the rest of the state, save Inyo, 
Kern, and San Bernardino Counties, the rain- 
fall is from 10 to 20 inches. The southeastern 
counties are the driest part of the United States, 
and there the normal annual precipitation is 
from 1.5 to 2.5 inches. California, like the rest 
of the Pacific Coast, is liable to earthquakes. 


They occur in all seasons, scores of slight tremors 


being recorded every year by the Weather 
Bureau. Dials. 

Agriculture. The soils of the coastal plains, 
from San Francisco to San Diego, range from 


But : 


heavy clay-like adobe soils to sandy and gravelly~ | 


loams. The soils of the Great Valley include 
the heavy clays and clay loams along the rivers, 
and the loams, adobes, sandy and gravelly soils 


of the foothills. The soils of that portion of the — 


state east of the Sierra Nevadas in the Great 
Basin are gravelly and sandy and as yet un- 
developed for agricultural purposes. In the 


extreme northern part of the state the region — 
east of the Sierras has soils which are largely. 


composed of lavas and volcanic ash from extinct 
volcanic eraters. The soils of the arid southern 


part of the state are clays, sands, and sandy — 


loams. 
gated land of any state in the Union, the water 
used being obtained, either from lakes and 


alifornia has the greatest area of irri-_ 


.s 


1 
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rivers (as is the case in the Great Valley), or 
from artesian wells (as in the southern part of 
the state). The sources of wealth in California, 
taken in historical sequence, have been of three 
classes: pastoral (hides, tallow, wool); mineral 
(gold, silver, petroleum, etc.) ; agricultural (wheat 
and other cereals, wine, deciduous orchard fruits, 
citrous fruits, tropical and semi-tropical fruits, 
nuts, olives, hops, etc.). Farms have grown 
smaller, irrigation has been greatly extended, 
and scientific cultivation established. The fol- 
lowing items taken from reports of the United 
States Census Bureau give an idea of the changes 
as to farm acreage during the past sixty-five 
years. In 1850 the total farm area of the 
state, embracing 3,893,985 acres, was divided 
into 872 farms with an average size of 4,466 
acres. Large farms of 50,000 acres were not 
unusual, but the small farm of 15 or 20 acres was 
unknown. In 1910, the total farm area was 
27,981,444 acres; the number of farms had in- 
creased to 88,197, while the average size of farms 
had fallen to 316.7 acres. Thus it is shown 
that as the area of cultivated land has increased 
the average size of farms has decreased. Large 
farms of 1,000 or more acres are still to be found 
in the state but the small farm has come into 
its own. Stock ranches and allied industries, 
the chief sources of wealth in the days of the 
Mexican regime, were followed by the mining 
-eamps of early American rule when Gold was 
King. Then there came a time when the mining 
camps had to yield first place to the wheat-fields 
_ of the Great Valley. That was in the years 1880- 
1884. Since 1884 the production of wheat has 
steadily decreased, and other crops are now the 
ruling factors of agricultural industry. _Irri- 
gation, intensive cultivation, growing knowledge 
_ of the state’s wonderful soils and climates, have 
brought about the change in products and ex- 
plain the establishment of the small farm. The 
wheat-fields and stock-ranches have not gone— 
they are still important—but horticulture is 
now the leading agricultural industry, and in 
this field California has no rival among the other 
states of the Union. Charles Dudley Warner 
called California “ Our Italy,” and to-day, not 
only the fruits and vines of Italy, but those of 
many other lands are found to flourish in this 
favored commonwealth. The orchards of the 
north yield apples, peaches, pears, apricots, 
- cherries, plums, and almonds; the Great Valley 
“produces not only grapes, prunes, and olives, 
j but a great variety of other fruits and of nuts; 
Southern California excels in oranges, lemons, 
and other tropical and semi-tropical fruits. The 
state produces more than a fifth of the fruit 
grown in the United States, and its supremacy 
is established in the growth of oranges, lemons, 
citrons, figs, prunes, plums, olives, grapes, raisins, 
nectarines, pomegranates, almonds, and English 


walnuts. mates : 
- Forests. The forests of California are, with 
‘those of Oregon and Washington, probably the 


finest in the world. The variety of trees is not 


= 
| 


great, but some of the trees are peculiar to Cali- 
fornia. Coniferous forests make up nine-tenths 
of the wooded areas and include nearly fifty 
species, among which are the redwood and the 
sequoia, found only in this section of the United 
States. The redwood grows on the western 
slope of the Coast Range from southern Oregon 
nearly to San Francisco, with one grove, now a 
state reserve, farther south at Santa Cruz. The 
sequoia is found only in the Sierra Nevada, oc- 
curring in scattered groves among other species. 
Its habitat, in latitude 36°-39° N. is at an alti- 
tude of 5,000-8,000 feet. The government holds 
the groves near Visalia as a national park. The 
Calaveras Grove, near Stockton, is the one most 
accessible from San Francisco. A national forest 
reserve includes the big tree groves of Calaveras 
and Toulumne Counties, but nearly all of the 
merchantable timber is owned by private in- 
dividuals. The elm, the hickory, the beech, 
the chestnut, and other trees both useful and 
ornamental have been introduced from the 
eastern states, and from other parts of the world. 
Oaks are abundant, especially in the Great 
Valley. There are still some 20,000,000 acres of 
commercial timber, or forest which may be 
cut for lumber. In addition to the commercial 
timber there are several million acres of wood- 
land of non-commercial timber useful for fuel 
and domestic purposes and for protecting the 
watersheds. Large areas of the forests are now 
included in the national reserves and regular and 
scientific supervision and management are con- 
ducted by the federal forest service. 

Minerals. More than forty minerals of com- 
mercial value are found in California, but the 
list of those which are worked to any great extent 
is comparatively small, including gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, borax, quicksilver, coal, 

etroleum, clay, granite, limestone, and salt. 
Since 1848 the mines of California have produced 
more than $1,500,000,000 worth of gold. The 
annual output is still nearly $20,000,000, and 
shows a tendency to increase. Of other metals, 
copper is next in value to gold. The most valu-. 
able of the mineral products of California at the 
present time is petroleum. Its output is greater 
than that of any other state in the Union, and 
its effect upon the economic development bids 
fair to exceed that of any other one factor in the 
history of the state. Its use for power purposes 
is transforming the state from a community de- 
voted almost exclusively to agriculture and 
mining to one where manufacturing may take 
the leading place in industrial life. At present 
its value in the industrial development of the 
coast and mountain states can hardly be over- 
estimated. : ¥ 

Manufactures. California aspires to_be- 
come a great manufacturing state and to relieve 
the manufacturing communities of the East and 
Middle West of their present markets west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Important factors in 
the realization of this desire will be the utiliza- 
tion of her oil products and the development of 
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long-distance electric-power transmission. At 
the present time the chief manufactured prod- 
ucts of California (in the order of their value) 
are: lumber and timber, cement, canned and 
preserved goods (fruits, vegetables, and fish), 
refined oils, flour, and copper and tin wares. 
Education. A compulsory education law of 
1911 sets the age of school attendance from eight 
to fifteen years, but there are many exceptions. 
In November, 1912, the people approved an 
amendment to the constitution, giving free text- 
books to pupils in both day and evening schools. 
California has a complete public school system 
which includes elementary, grade, and high 
schools; normal schools at Chico, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, and Fresno; 
and polytechnic and other special schools. The 
laws provide that one high school in every first- 
class city shall teach French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German, and such a school is to be styled a, 
cosmopolitan school: Provision is made for the 
education of prisoners confined within the pris- 


_ons of the state, and several huadred students 
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are enrolled in correspondence and other de- 
partments. At the head of the state’s educa- 
tional, system is the University of California at 
Berkeley—one of the great universities of the 
world, comprising many colleges and the Lick 
Astronomical Department. Among the private 
institutions of the state are the Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University, at Palo Alto—one of the richest 
educational institutions in America; the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at Los Angeles; and 
other non-sectarian and denominational schools. 
Government. California is governed under 
a constitution which became operative in 1880, 
and its amendments. Every male or female 
citizen of the United States (native-born, or 
naturalized ninety days prior to election), who 
is able to read the constitution in English and 
write his name, and who has resided in the state 
for one year, the county for ninety days, and 
in the precinct for thirty days next preceding 
election, is entitled to the suffrage. Excluded 
from the suffrage are natives of China, idiots, 
insane persons, embezzlers of public moneys, 
and persons convicted of infamous crime. 
Executive. The executive officers of the state 
are the governor, lieutenant-governor, secreta 
of state, treasurer, comptroller, adjutant-general, 
attorney-general, superintendent of education, 
commissioner of insurance, and commissioner 
of agriculture. The governor is chosen for a term 
of four years, and is assisted in conducting the 
affairs of the state by numerous state boards and 
commissions, of which the most important are 
the Board of Education, the Board of Regents 
of the University, the State Board of Prison 
Directors, the State Board of Equalization, the 
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Railroad Commission, the Bank Commission, 
the State Board of Health, the Insurance Com- 
mission, the State Engineering Department 
(formed in 1907), the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, the State Board of Agriculture, 
the State Commission of Horticulture, the State 
Department of Forestry, and the Commission 
in Lunacy. LxarsuativE. The state legisla- 
ture is composed of a Senate and an Assembly. 
It-meets at Sacramento, biennially (odd number 
years) and no limit as to length of session is 
prescribed by law. The qualifications for 
eligibility to the legislature are citizenship of 
the state for three years and residence in the 
district for-one year. Members of the Senate 
are elected for terms of four years, half the num- 
ber retiring every two years; members of the 


»Assembly are elected for two years. JUDICIARY. 


The judiciary includes a Supreme Court having 
seven judges, elected for terms of twelve years; 
three courts of appeal, having nine judges, elected 
for terms of twelve years; and fifty-eight su- 
perior courts with ninety-eight judges, elected 
for terms of six years. Loca GOVERNMENT. 
The only county officers to be elected by popular | 
vote are the Board of Supervisors, auditor, 
district-attorney, and assessor. The sheriff, 
coroner, county clerk, county treasurer, county 
surveyor, and superintendent of schools aré ap- 
pointed by the Board of Supervisors. A law 
provides for the commission form of government 
for cities. Cities over 400,000 are in the first 
class, and between 250,000 and 400,000 in the 
first and one-half class; cities between 100,000 
and 250,000 are in the second class; those be- 
tween 23,000 and 100,000 are in the third class; 
those between 20,000 and 23,000 are in the fourth 
class; those between 6,000 and 20,000 are in the 
ao class; and those under 6,000 are in the sixth 
class. : 

History. California was formerly a part of 
Mexico, and the Franciscan Fathers made 
several settlements here between 1769 and 1776. 
In 1846, during the war between the United 
States and Mexico, it was occupied by the > 
former country, and annexed by it in 1848. The 
gold discoveries later in 1848 caused a rush of 
immigrants to the territory, which-in 1850 was © 
admitted to the Union. The prosperity of the » 
state was greatly stimulated by the opening 
of the Union Pacific Railway in 1869. In April 
1906, a disastrous earthquake and the resultant 
fires destroyed a great part of San Francisco. 
and injured many other towns. Visitors to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, found a new and more beautiful 
city built upon the ruins of the old town, a 
monument to the loyalty, intelligence, and in- 
dustry of her citizens, * 


COLORADO . 


COLORADO, a Mountain State of the United 
States, lies between latitudes 37° and 41° N. 
and longitudes 102° and 109° W. It is bound 


f 


on the N. by Wyoming and Nebraska; on the E. 
by Nebraska and Kansas; on the 8S. by Okla- 
homa and New Mexico; and on the W. by Utah. 


Colorado has an extreme length from east to 
west of 390 m., and an extreme width from 
north to south of 270 miles. In gross area it 
ranks seventh among the states of the Union 
(103,948 sq. m., of which 290 sq. m. represent 
water surface). 

Relief. The mean altitude of Colorado is 
higher than that of any other state in the Union, 
and fully two-thirds of its area ranges in eleva- 
tion from 6,000 to 14,000 ft. above sea level. 
The surface presents two main physiographic 
divisions: (1) the Plains Region, and (2) the 

ountain and Plateau. Region. The Plains 
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The Garden of the Gods, at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak and about 5 m. from Colorado Springs, is 
one of the natural wonders of the state. It is 
noted for its fantastic rock formations—pin- 
nacles, needles, and spires. The Front Range 
is but the eastern sentry line of the Rocky Moun- 
tain belt of Colorado. Far to the west, from the 
northern to the southern boundary line, rise 
other mountain ranges, each with its outlying 
spurs and dominating peaks, and each with a 
localized name. The Saguache or Sawatch 
Mountains, near the central part, are considered 
the most imposing of the many ranges of the 
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Region occupies the eastern third of the state and 
aarka the hata limit of the Great Plains 
Region of the United States. The surface rises 
from 3,500 to 4,000 ft. above sea level along the 
eastern boundary to about 6,000 ft. at the base 
of the first range of mountains. This part of 
Colorado is a region of rich and unbroken plains 
through which eastward flowing rivers have cut 
deep narrow valleys. In about 105° W. longi- 
tude the Plains Region is met by the most eastern 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges, which is generally 
known as the Front Range, though local names 
are given to several of its sections. This range, 
rising abruptly from the plains, runs almost due 
north and south, but is slightly deflected to the 
westward in the northern part of the state. Its 
highest summits are Pike’s Peak (14,108 ft.), 
west of Colorado Springs, and Long’s Peak 
(14,271 ft.), about 50 m. northwest of Denver. 
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state. Between the northern and southern ex- 
tremities of this range are nine peaks of over 
14,000 ft.' elevation, among them being Elbert 
Peak (14,420 ft.) and Mountain Massive (14,424 
ft.), the highest peak in the state. The Sangre 
de Cristo Range, farther south, one of the most 
beautiful chains in the entire Rocky Mountain 
system, contains Blanca Peak (14,390 ft.), Old 
Baldy (14,200 ft.), and many others of nearly as 
great elevation. Among the remarkable sum- 
mits of Elk Range are White Rock Mountain 
(13,550 ft.), Snow Mass (13,970 ft., Hayden), 
and Castle Peak (14,250 ft.). Other noteworthy 
ranges are Medicine Bow and Park Ranges in the 
north; the Culebra Range of the extreme south 
the White River Mountains in the west; an 

the San Juan and other ranges in the southwest. 
Altogether there are in Colorado nearly 200 sum- 
mits exceeding 12,000 ft. in altitude, more than 
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one hundred above 13,000 ft., and thirty-eight 
above 14,000 feet. Much of the magnificent scen- 
ery of Colorado is due to glacial action, of which 
evidence is left in the glacial lakes, the valley 
moraines, the sharpened peaks and ridges, the 
countless cascades, and valley troughs found in 
nearly all of the ranges. More than_a dozen 
of the passes through the mountain ranges of 
Colorado lie above 10,000 feet. Among the most 
famous are the Argentine (13,000 ft.) in the 
Front Range near Gray’s Peak; the Rio Grande 
(12,400 ft.), east of Silverton; the Pearl Pass 
(12, 715 ft.), in the Elk Range between Gunni- 
son and Pitkin counties; and Clear Creek Can- 
yon, where the railway track coils six times about 
itself above Georgetown at an altitude of nearly 
10,000 ft. above sea level. The central moun- 
tain chains enclose a series of remarkable valleys 
which are known as the “natural parks” of 
Colorado. Lying at great altitudes amidst mag- 
nificent mountain scenery, these valleys, which 
are park-like in their main characteristics, are 
bound to play an important part in the future 
industrial development of the state. They have 
fertile soils and forest areas, are dotted here and 
there with small lakes, and have a mild climate. 
The parks are generally small, but some are 
larger than entire states in other parts of the 
Union. The best known of these parks are, from 
north to south, North, Middle, South, and San 
Luis. The last named is the largest of the chain 
and extends across the southern boundary of the 
state into New Mexico. The western quarter 
of the state is a region of lofty plateaus, a con- 
tinuation of the great plateaus of Utah. Parts 
of this lofty region are known as the Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau, the Roan or Book Plateau, and 
the White River Plateau. 

Drainage. The state is drained westward and 
southwestward to the Gulf of California through 
the rivers tributary to the Colorado; southward 
to the Gulf of Mexico through the Rio Grande 
and its tributaries; and eastward through the 
rivers flowing to the Missouri and Mississippi. 
The main tributaries of the Colorado are the 
Green, the White, and the Grand Rivers. Among 
the rivers flowing east, are the South Platte and 
the Arkansas, both of which rise in South Park; 
and the North Platte, which has its origin in 
North Park. Among numerous other mountain 
streams, the systems of the Dolores, the White, 
and the Yampa, all in the west, are of primary 
interest. Many of the rivers traverse the moun- 
tains through canyons which furnish some of the 
most impressive scenery of the state, the most 
famous being the “‘ Royal Gorge’”’ or Canyon of 
the Arkansas, 8 m. above Canyon City, whose 

anite walls rise 2,600 ft. above the river; the 
Canyon of the Grand River; the Toltec Gorge, 
in New Mexico but close to the Colorado bound- 
ary; and the Black Canyon of the Gunnison and 
Cimarron. 


Climate. The dry, pure air and regular cli- © 


mate of Colorado have made the state the refuge 
of invalids suffering from diseases of the respira- 


tory system. Malarial diseases are almost 
unknown. Cold prevails during the winter 
months in the-mountains, and hot weather in 
the daytime is common in summer. But the 
dry atmosphere makes the cold in winter and 
warm weather in summer time much easier to 
bear. Sunstroke is unknown. The mean an- 
nual temperature for the state is about 46° F. 
The southeastern portion is the warmest part 
of the state, while the north-central region is the’ 
coldest. The great elevation of the state gives 
it an ideal summer climate, and however hot the 
summer day the night is always cool. Very 
little snow falls in winter, except upon the moun- 
tains, and cattle feed upon the self-cured and 
unharvested grasses in the valleys and foothills 
throughout the.cold season. The normal an- 
nual rainfall for the entire state is from 15 to 
17 in., with local variations of 15 to 25 inches. 
Agriculture. The soils of the Great Plains 
region are composed chiefly of the detritus of 
the mountain areas carried down and spread 
over the plains by long-continued stream action. 
The valleys are bordered by silty and sandy — 
alluvial soils at the lower levels, and by sandy 
and gravelly loam bench lands at higher alti- 
tudes. The soils of the parks and smaller valleys — 
are formed from alluvial or lacustrine deposits. 
Wherever water is available irrigation has been 
introduced, the largest irrigated area in the 
state being in the valleys of the South Platte | 
and Arkansas Rivers, and extending from the 
mountains to the eastern boundary of the state. 
The total acreage included in «irrigation projects, 
completed or under way, is 5,917,457 acres. 
About 20.4 per cent of the area of Colorado is 
included in farms, but only 6.5 per cent is classed 
as improved land. “One of the striking charac- 
teristics of agricultural conditions in Colorado 
is the presence of great areas of ‘semi-arid land 
which has thus far been utilized, if at all, for 
grazing purposes. Upon this land are many 
very large farms, or ranches, frequently ex- 
ceeding 10,000 acres in extent. But, aside from — 
the farms used for grazing purposes, the present 
tendency is to smaller farms and scientific cul- 
tivation. The leading crops of the state (in 
the order of their importance~as judged by 
value) are: sugar-beets, hay and forage, wheat, ». 
oats, potatoes, corn and barley. pe 
Forests. The forests of Colorado were de- 
pleted in early days by reckless consumption 
and by forest fires, but in recent years reforesta- 
tion has been the rule under the federal forest 
reserve. ‘The timber, which is nowhere large or 
dense, includes the yellow and lodge-pole pines, 
red fir, hemlock, cedar, Englemann spruce, the 
cottonwood and the aspen. The federal forest 
reserves include about 25,000 sq. m., and cover 
altitudes of 7,000 to 14,000 feet. 
Minerals. Colorado first attracted settlers 
because Of its mineral wealth. It has great 
mining and smelting industries, coal and the — 
ores of the precious metals being extensively 
worked. It is one of the greatest gold and silver — 


producing areas in the United States. Teller 
County, with the Cripple Creek district, is the 
principal gold producing area, and Lake County 
(Leadville) the principal silver producing area. 
Besides these the state has valuable deposits of 
copper, zinc, lead, and petroleum. In Boulder 
and Fremont counties are natural gas wells. 
Other mineral products of commercial value are 
clay, stone, sand and gravel, tungsten, and 
sulphur. Minor mineral products are mica, 
fluor-spar, graphite, and grindstones. A few 
precious and semi-precious stones are found, 
and mineral springs are numerous, occurring 
in various parts of the state. 

Manufactures. Much of the manufactur- 
ing activity of the state is dependent upon the 
development of its extensive mineral resources, 
‘and many manufacturing establishments owe 
their existence to the needs of the mining indus- 
try. Irrigation of the fertile valleys of the Platte 
and Arkansas Rivers and other streams has 
made the beet-sugar production of Colorado 
greater than that of any other state. The 
canning industry is also the outgrowth of irri- 
-gation. Coal and timber as manufacturing ma- 
terial are abundant, and generally accessible. 
The fact that Colorado is a natural grazing coun- 
try accounts for the development of such indus- 
tries as slaughtering and meat-packing, the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and condensed 
milk, the rendering of grease and tallow, and 
wool scouring. The most important industries 
(arranged in the order of value of products) are: 
slaughtering and meat-packing, the manufac- 


' ture of flour and grist-mill products, and of 


foundry and machine-shop products. 
Education. The public schools of Colorado 
are under the general supervision of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Besides the public, 
elementary, and high schools, the state maintains 
the University of Colorado at Boulder, the 
School of Mines at Golden, the Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins, the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Greeley, and industrial schools for girls 


’ and boys near Morrison and Golden, respectively. 


some aid from the Federal government. 


_ All are supported by special taxes and appro- 


priations—the agricultural college receiving oe 

e 
United States maintains an Indian school at 
Grand Junction. Among the private institu- 


- tions of the state are Colorado College (non- 


sectarian), at Colorado Springs, and the Uni- 


-.versity of Denver (Methodist Episcopal), at 
_ Denver. 


' Government. Colorado is governed under 


_ its first constitution, adopted in 1876, and _ its 
amendments. The right to vote is given to all 
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CONNECTICUT, one of the New England 
States and one of the original thirteen states of 
the Union, lies between latitudes of 40° 54’ and 
42° 3’ N., and longitudes 71° 47’ and 73° 43’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Massachusetts; on 
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citizens, male or female, native or naturalized, 
who are duly registered, and have lived in the 
state for one year, in the county for ninety days, 
in the town for thirty days, and in the precinct 
for ten days preceding an election. Excluded 
from the suffrage are persons confined in public 
prisons, those under guardianship, and insane 
persons. Exrcutive. The executive officers of 
the state are the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, attorney- 
general, and superintendent of public instruction. 
The governor is elected for a term of two years; 
he may veto any separate item in an appropria- 
tion bill. The state treasurer and auditor may 
not hold office during two consecutive terms. 
Lecisyative. The state legislature, or Gen- 
eral Assembly, is composed of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. It meets at Denver, 
biennially (odd number years), and its sessions 
are limited to ninety days. Members of the 
Senate are elected for four years, one-half re- 
tiring every two years. Members of the House 
of Representatives are elected for two years. 
Eligible to either house are all citizens of the 
state, male or female, who are twenty-five 
years of age and have been resident in the dis- 
trict for which they seek election for twelve 
months preceding the election. JUDICIARY. 
The state judiciary comprises a supreme court, 
district courts, and county courts. The su-~ 
preme court is composed of seven judges elected 
for six years; judges of the district courts are 
elected for six years. Loca GovERNMENT. 
County government is of the commissioner 
type. Other county officials are county judge, 
district-attorney, sheriff, coroner, clerk, assessor, 
treasurer, surveyor, and superintendent of 
schools—all elected by the people. 

History. Within Colorado there are pueblos 
and cave-dwellings which are survivals of the 
Indian period and culture of the Southwest. 
Coronado may have entered Colorado in 1540, 
and there are records of Spanish exploration in 
the south in the latter half of the 18th century. 
In 1806, it was explored for the United States 
government by Zebulon M. Pike, who dis- 
covered: the famous peak that bears his name. 
From 1804 to 1854 the whole or parts of Colorado 
were included nominally under some half dozen 
territories carved successively out of the trans- 
Mississippi country. It was practically an un- 
known region when, in 1858, gold was discovered 
in the plains on the tributaries of the South 
Platte near Denver. During 1860, ’61 and ’62, 
it received a continuous stream of immigration. 
The territory was organized in 1861, and was 
admitted as a state in 1876. 


the E. by Rhode Island; on the 8. by Long 
Island Sound; and on the W. by New York. 
Connecticut ranks forty-sixth in area (4,965 
sq. m., of which 145 sq. m. is water surface) 
among the states of the union. 
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Coast. The shore line of Connecticut extends 
from the mouth of the Byram River, at the 
southwestern angle of the state, to the mouth 
of the Pawcatuck River, which for some distance 
separates Connecticut from Rhode Island. The 
coast has a number of bays which form good 
harbors, the principal ones being Bridgeport, 
New Haven, New London, and Stonington, all 
ports of entry, while Stamford is a sub-port of 


entry. 

Relief. The greater part of the surface of 
Connecticut is that of a gently rolling upland, 
interrupted by numberless small deep valleys 
and divided near the middle by the lowland of 
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the beautiful Connecticut valley. Both sections 
of the upland surface rise gradually from the 
shore of Long Island Sound on the south to a 
mean elevation of 1,000-1,200 ft. along the 
northern boundary. The Connecticut Valley 
rises from sea level in the south to a height of 
only about 100 ft. at the north. This lowland 
has a total area of some 600 sq. miles. The 
basin of the Connecticut is in general nearly 
level, although it is broken by mountainous 
ridges, such as West Rock Ridge near New 
Haven, and the Hanging Hills of Meriden, which 
constitute the southern extension of the Holyoke 
Range. These deeply notched ridges are finally 
merged into the upland heights directly to the 
west. The eastern highland portion of the state 
is less abruptly rugged than the western high- 
land, for in the west are several isolated peaks 


Middletown, 
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which, near the New York state line, attain 
mountainous altitudes. These hills are a con- 
tinuation of the Berkshire and Taconic ranges 
of Massachusetts, and the highest altitudes are 
those of Bear Mountain (2,355 ft.), Gridley 
Mountain (2,200 ft.), Mount Riga (2,000 ft.); 
and Lion’s Head (1,760 ft.), all in Salisbury; 
Mount Ball (1,760 ft.), in Norfolk; Canaan 


Mountain (1,680 ft.), in North Canaan; and 


Ivy Mountain (1,640 ft.), in Goshen. ; 
Drainage. ‘The drainage of the state is en- 
tirely into Long Island Sound, the-chief streams 
being the Housatonic and its tributary, the 
Naugatuck, in the west; the Connecticut in the 
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center; and the Thames, which is-the outlet for 
three other rivers (the Yantic, the Shetucket, and _ 


the Quinebaug), in the east. As in Massachu- 
setts, the Housatonic River has a most pictur- 
esque course through the state, and a few miles of 
tide water navigation near its mouth. Its main 


affluent, the Naugatuck, babbling through a 


narrow valley enclosed by low hills, is a charming 
little stream, although extensively utilized for 
power purposes. The Connecticut River has a 
fairly straight north and south course through 
the lowland belt until Middletown is reached, 
at which point it turns southeastward into one 


of the narrow valleys in the eastern highland , 


section. .The Connecticut is navigable as far 
as Hartford. The Thames is a tidal estuary 
which receives the waters of the Yantic, and 


the united waters of the Shetucket and Quine- — 


¥ 
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baug. It is navigable to Norwich. Small lakes 
are found in all parts of the state, many of them 
being set in the midst of picturesque hills and 
wooded country, and surrounded by summer 


homes, hotels, and camps. 


Climate. The climate of Connecticut is 
subject to sudden changes of temperature, but 
the extremes of heat and cold are less than in the 
other New England States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° F., the average winter tem- 
perature being 26°, and the average summer 
temperature 72° F. The southwest winds, which 
prevail in summer, temper the heat of the coast 
region. The warmest weather is experienced 
in the central parts of the state, where 100° F. 
has been recorded. The prevailing winter winds 


, are from the northwest, and records of —10° or 


—15° are not unusual in the northwestern section 
of the state. The annual precipitation varies, 
from 43 to 50 inches. 

_Agriculture. Until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century agriculture was the principal 
occupation of the people of Connecticut, whose 
thrift and industry overcame the disadvantages 
of soil and climate, and won for them an in- 
dependent though frugal livelihood. Then the 
development of manufactures, the competition 
of the western states in farm products, and the 
change in population brought about by the 


_ growth of great cities, caused a steady decline 


in agriculture after 1850. Within the Connect- 
icut basin, and in the smaller valleys are found 
the best agricultural lands of the state, where 


the sandy loams and loamy soils are favorable 


to tobacco growing, market-gardening, and 
fruit growing. The upland soils are principally 
used for grazing and the production of grass and 


corn. Extensive areas are too steep in slope or 


too rocky for any other occupation than that of 
forestry or pasturage. The growing horticul- 
tural interests of the state are located chiefly 
upon the deeper areas of the glacial loams in the 
highland portions. : 
Minerals. Connecticut has a variety of 
mineral products, including iron, copper, gold, 
silver, tungsten, and lead. In colonial times the 


_ production of iron was an important industry 


in the vicinity of Salisbury. The only mineral 
industries now of importance are those furnished 


by the quarries of granite near Long Island 


Sound, those of sandstone at Portland, and 


- feldspar at Branchville and South Glastonbury. 
Limestone, beryl, clays, and mineral springs 


"yield products 


of minor importance. ; 
Fisheries. ‘The chief, fishing industries of 
the state are those of lobster and oysters, but 
these are not as large as formerly, and the cod, 
mackerel, and other fisheries are steadily de- 


lining. | 


- 


- ment of manufacturing industries in 


Manufactures. The history of the develop- 
ies in Connect- 


 icut begins early in the colonial period and 


= 


.. 


A 


records a steady growth both in the value of 


products and in the number of wage earners 


employed. The hand-made nails, clocks, house- 
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hold utensils, the products of the hand looms, 
the “Yankee Notions” of long ago have been 
superseded by the products of great’ modern 
factories; but it was in the school of home and 
village industries that the inventors of Connect- 
icut received their early training. Eli Whitney, 
the inventor of the cotton gin; Elias B. Howe 
and Allen B. Wilson, inventors of the sewing 
machine; Charles Goodyear, inventor of the proc- 
ess of vulcanizing rubber; and Samuel Colt, in- 
ventor and manufacturer of the Colt fire-arms; 
are a few of the many names of which Connect- 
icut is proud. While all other industries have 
declined or have at least been modified by the 
growth and competition of the new western 
states, manufacturing industries have increased 
in number and in value and form the main source 
of Connecticut’s wealth to-day. The causes of 
this wonderful growth have been the many and 
excellent water powers of the state; the numer- 
ous and safe harbors of the coast, with water 
communication to east and west; the close prox- 
imity to New York City, the financial and com- 
mercial center of the Union; the large amount 
of capital available for investment, furnished 
by the insurance and banking companies of the 
state; and Connecticut’s liberal Joint Stock 
Act of 1837, permitting small sums to be capi- 
talized in manufactures—an act which has 
been copied in Great Britain and elsewhere. 
To enumerate the different articles turned out 
by the state’s factories would require much space, 
for out of the 359 manufactured products clas- 
sified by the United States census, Connecticut 
produces 249 or nearly seven-tenths of the 
number. One-fifth of the total population of 
the state is employed in factories and, while 
her rank among the manufacturing states has 
declined since 1849-50, the number of employees 
and the value of manufactured products have 
enormously increased. The principal manufac- 
turing industries (in the order of their value) are: 
textiles, consisting of cotton goods, silk and 
silk goods; woolen and felt goods; hosiery and 
knit goods; brass and bronze products, includ- 
ing the manufacture of rolled brass and copper 
and brass wares; foundry and machine shop 
products, including hardware, textile and metal- 
working machinery, and internal-combustion 
engines; firearms and ammunition; silverware 
and plated ware; corsets, in the production of 
which Connecticut is the leading state; auto- 
mobiles, including bodies and parts; cutlery and 
tools; fur-felt hats, in which industry Connect- 
icut holds second rank; electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and supplies; lumber and timber 
products; and clocks and watches. 

Education. Connecticut has been among 
the foremost of the states of the Union in pro- 
viding for the education of her people. In the 
early colonial days liberal provision was made 
for schools and after statehood was established 
the work was continued and extended. Elemen- 


‘tary instruction is free for all children between 


the ages of four and sixteen years, and compul- 
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sory for all between the ages of seven and six- 
teen years. The state schools include elemen- 
tary, high, and normal schools; every township 
of more than 10,000 is required to support an 
evening school for those over fourteen; and 
text-books are provided by the townships for 
those unable to purchase them. The Connect- 
icut Agricultural College at Storrs, and the 
Connecticut Experiment Station at New Haven, 
_ afford opportunity for scientific agricultural 
training. A large number of private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the highest repute 
are in successful operation. Higher education 
is provided by Yale University, at New Haven; 
by Trinity College, at Hartford; by Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown; and by the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. The state aids in 
the education of imbeciles, of deaf mutes, and 
the blind. 

Government. The present constitution of 
Connecticut is the one framed and adopted in 
1818, with its subsequent amendments. Suf- 
frage is the right of all male citizens of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age and upward, 
who can read the English language, have lived 
in the state for one year and in the town six 
months previous to election. Excluded from the 
suffrage are all who have been convicted of 
heinous crime, unless pardoned. Women are 
given school suffrage. Exrcutive. The execu- 
tive officers are the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, comptroller and treasurer, 
all chosen by the electors for a term of two 
years; and the attorney-general, four years. 
The government of Connecticut is largely con- 
ducted by administrative boards such as the 
Board of Pardons, the State Library Committee, 
the Board of Mediation and Arbitration for the 
settlement of labor disputes, and the State Board 
of Charities. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 


among its duties the giving of helpful advice to 
immigrant laborers regarding their legal rights, 
and maintains free employment agencies In a 
number of the leading cities of the state. Lrc- 
ISLATIVE. The legislative branch of the govern- 
ment—known as the General Assembly—consists 
of a Senate and House of Representatives. It 
meets at Hartford biennially (odd number years) ; 
the sessions are unrestricted as to length. Both 
senators and representatives are elected for a 
term of two years. JupiciaRy. The judges 
of the supreme court of errors and the supreme 
court are appointed by the General Assembly on 
nomination by the governor, for terms of eight 
years. Judges of the courts of common pleas 
and of the district courts are chosen in the same 
manner, for terms of four years. LocaL GovERN- 
MENT. For local administration the state is divided 
into eight counties, which are sub-divided into 
towns, within which are cities and boroughs. 
History. The first settlement by Europeans 
in Connecticut was made on the site of Hart- 
ford in 1633. In the same year trading and ex- 
ploring parties from Massachusetts opened the 
way for the immigration into the Connecticut 
valley of Puritan colonists from Dorchester, 
Watertown, and New Town (now Cambridge). 
This colony may be said to date from the seces- 
sion in 1634 of the more democratic element 
from Massachusetts. Its constitution of 1639 
was “the first written democratic constitution 
on record.” The royal charter of 1632, mainly 
a confirmation of the older one, was superseded 
only in 1818, when the present state constitution 
was framed and adopted. Prominent events 
in Connecticut history were the bloody war with 
the Pequot Indians, 1637; the governorship of 


Sir Edmond Andros, during a part of which 


(1687—’88) the colonial charter was in abeyance; 


and the abolition of slavery in 1818. 


DELAWARE 


DELAWARE, one of the South Atlantic 
States and one of the thirteen -original states of 
the Union, lies between latitudes 38° 27’ and 
39° 50’ N., and longitudes 75° 2’ and 75° 47’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania; on 
the E. by the Delaware River and Delaware 
Bay, which separate it from New Jersey, and 
by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the S. and W. by 
Maryland. Next to Rhode Island it is the 
smallest state in the Union, its area being 2,370 
sq. m., of which 405 sq. m. represent water 
surface. 

Relief. Delaware forms a part of the penin- 
sula bounded on the HE. by Delaware River, 
Delaware Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the W. by the Susquehanna River and Chesa- 
peake Bay. It lies wholly within the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain region of the United States and, 
save for a small area in the north, is generally 
low and level. West of Wilmington, a ridge 
running in a northwesterly direction forms a 
watershed between the Christiana and Brandy- 


wine Creeks, its highest elevation being 
above sea level. 
state is a fertile, beautiful country, with 
broad pleasant valleys surrounded by low hills. 
South of the Christiana the surfa¢e is monot- 


onous, a low elevation, running from northwest ~ 


to southeast, forming the water-parting be- 


tween the eastward and westward flowing © 


streams. This southern section is mainly sandy, 


with quite extensive marshy and swampy areas. . : 


Drainage. Delaware is drained by small and 
unimportant streams. Those of the northern 
section flow into Brandywine and Christiana 


Creeks, whose estuaries unite to form Wilming-— . 


ton Harbor. Vessels drawing 14 ft. of water 
can ascend the Christiana for 11 miles. The 
rivers of the eastern slope empty into Delaware 
Bay and the Atlantic Denes: most of those of 
the western slope have a common outlet in the 
Nanticoke River of Maryland. Delaware Bay 
and Delaware River have a deep but not ve 

direct channel, and the west shore is ditheuls 


327 ft. 
The northern portion of the’ 
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of approach. Delaware and Chesapeake Bays 
are connected by the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal, which is being enlarged and converted 
into a free ship canal, which will greatly facili- 
tate trade between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The shore of Delaware Bay is marshy, that of 
the Atlantic sandy. Along the shore are some 
shallow lagoons, separated from the open sea 
by low sandy spits, the largest being Rehoboth 
Bay, which is connected on the south with 
Indian River Bay and admits vessels drawing 
6 ft. of water. The principal harbors are Wil- 
mington, New Castle, and Lewes. 

Climate. The influence of the ocean and 
bays, between which Delaware lies, tends to a 
mild and temperate climate. The mean annual 
temperature is 55° F., ranging from 52° in the 
‘southern part to 56° in the north. There are 
extreme records of over 100° in the summer and 
-17° in the winter, but they are unusual. The 
annual rainfall ranges from 40 to 46 inches. 

Agriculture. Delaware is distinctly an agri- 
cultural state, and the value of land is steadily 
increasing. There has been, however, in recent 
years, a decline in the number of acres cultivated, 
and in the average size of farms. The general 
character of Delaware agriculture is indicated 

_ by the fact that about one-half (51.4 per cent) of 
the total value of crops is represented by cereals, 
about one-fifth (20.1 per cent) by potatoes and 
other vegetables, and about one-eighth (12.9 
per cent) by hay and forage. The remainder, 

5.6 per cent of the total, consists of small fruits, 
orchard fruits, and nuts and forest products. The 
farms of the state are giving more and more 
attention to market-gardening, and especially 
to the raising of early spring vegetables for the 
great cities of the Atlantic Coast. Tomatoes and 
other vegetables are extensively grown for the 
canning establishments of the state. 

Fisheries. Oyster, menhaden, and other 
fisheries, and oyster-growing are among the im- 
portant industries. 

Minerals. Minerals are found only in the 
northern part of the state. Those of economic 
value are kaolin, granite, brick and tile clays. 

_ Forests. The forests, which include an area 
of 700 sq. m., have been greatly reduced by 
constant cutting; little of the wood now standing 
_is of commercial value. 
Manufactures. Manufactures are varied 
and are carried on chiefly in Wilmington and New 
Castle. Measured by value of products, the 
Jeading manufactures of the state are: leather, 
foundry and machine shop products, steam- 
railroad cars, paper and wood pulp, and canning 
and preserving of fruits, vegetables, fish and 
oysters. — ’ 

Education. Delaware has free public schools 
and a compulsory school-attendance law. Sep- 

arate schools are provided for white and colored 
children. The public school system is under a 
state board of education, which is appointed by 
the governor and serves without compensation. 
he state has two normal schools, agricultural 
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and mechanical schools, and Delaware College 
at Newark. A college for colored students has 
been established at Dover. Thirty minutes each 
week in the public schools must be devoted to 
teaching morals and humanity. 

Government. Delaware is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1897, with subsequent 
amendments. All male adults of 21 years and. 
over, citizens of the United States, who have 
resided in the state one year, in the county three 
months, and in the district 30 days next preced- 
ing the election, have the right to vote. But no 
person has the right to register as a voter unless 
he is able to read the state constitution in Eng- 
lish and to write hisname. United States soldiers 
and sailors merely stationed in the state are not 
considered residents. Exrcutivs. The goy- 
ernor is elected for a term of four years, and he 
is ineligible for a third term. All his appoint- 
ments to offices where the salary is more than 
$500 must be confirmed by the Senate, and all 
pardons are subject to the approval of a Board 
of Pardons. The governor’s power of veto ex- 
tends to parts and clauses of appropriation bills, 
but a bill may be passed over his veto by a 
three-fifths vote of each house of the legisla- 
ture. A bill becomes a law if not returned to the 
legislature within ten days after its reception 
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by the governor, unless the legislative session 
shall have expired in the meantime. LEGIsLA- 
tive. The legislative branch of the government 
or the General Assembly, meets at Dover bien- 
nially (odd number years) its session being 
limited to 60 days. It consists of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. Representation 
in the legislature is according to districts, mem- 
bers of the lower’ house being chosen for two, 
and members of the upper house for four years. 
Members of both houses must at the time of 
their election have been citizens of the state for 
at least three years; members of the House of 
Representatives must be at least twenty-four 
years of age, and members of the Senate, twenty- 
seven. JUDICIARY. The state judiciary is or- 
ganized with six judges—a chancellor, a chief 
justice, and four associate justices of whom 
not more than three shall belong to the same 
party. All the judges are appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with the approval of the senate, for terms 
of twelve years. The six together constitute the 

supreme court of the state. A certain number of 
’ them hold courts of chancery, oyer and terminer, 
general sessions, and an orphans’ court. When 


a case is appealed to the supreme court, the 
judge from whose decision the appeal is made, 
may not hear-the appealed case unless the 
appeal is made at his own instance. Locan Gov- 
ERNMENT. Delaware is divided into three coun- 
ties and the counties are divided into hundreds 
which, corresponding to the townships of Penn- 
sylvania, constitute the unit of local govern- 
ment. j 

History. Delaware River and Bay were - 
explored by Henry Hudson in 1609. As a re- 
sult of that voyage the territory was claimed 
by the Dutch, who planted a settlement near 
the present town of Lewes in 1631. The Dutch 
settlement.was soon destroyed by the Indians, 
and the first permanent white settlements were 
made by Swedes and Finns in 1638; Dutch and 
Swedes contended for this region until 1655, 
when it passed under Dutch sway. After the 
transfer of New Netherland (New York) to the 
English, in 1664, Delaware became English also. 
Delaware was the first state to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution on December 7th, 1787. 
Though a slave state until the civil’ war, Dela- 
ware took no part in the secession movement. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
See map on page 52. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, the federal 
district which contains the national capital of 
the United States. It lies on the eastern bank 
of the Potomac, at the head of tide-and naviga- 
tion, in latitude 38° 53’ 25” N., and longitude 
77° 00’ 384’ West. Area, 70 sq. m., of which 
10 sq. m. represent water surface. It contains, 
besides Washington with Georgetown, several 
small villages. The District is administered by 
the Federal Government through three com- 


missioners who are appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 
History. It was originally formed of cessions 
of territory, made by Maryland in 1788 and 
Virginia in 1789, comprising 100 sq. miles. It 
was organized in 1790-1791 and the seat of 
government was removed thither in 1800. The 
Virginia portion of the district was retroceded in 
1846. Territorial government was established in 
1871, a provisional government succeeded in 1874, 
and the present form was established in 1878. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA, the most southern of the South 
Atlantic States, lies between latitudes 24° 30’ 
and 31° N., and longitudes 79° 48’ and 87° 38’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Georgia and Ala- 
bama; on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
8. by Florida Strait, and the Gulf of Mexico; 
and on the W. by the Gulf of Mexico and Ala- 
bama. Florida ranks twenty-first in area 
(58,666 sq. m., of which 3,805 sq. m. are water) 
among the states of the Union. 

Coast. The coast line of Florida is greater than 
that of any other state, extending nearly 500 m. 
on the Atlantic and about 675 m. on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Along nearly the whole of the eastern 
coast and along much of the western coast is a 
liné of narrow islands and sand reefs which 
fence from the ocean long, narrow, and shallow 
bodies of water called rivers, lagoons, bays, and 
harbors. These innumerable islands and keys 
are composed largely of sand, broken coral, 
and shell. A few of the southern keys are cov- 


ered with hard rocky knolls; many are grassy or 
clothed with a jungle of shrubs and trees, and 
some of them have good soil. Their vegetation 
is West Indian rather than North American in 
character. The Florida Keys, an almost con- 
tinuous chain of islands extending over 220 m. 
SW. from Biscayne Bay, are included in the 
state’s boundaries, and the city of Key West on 
the island of the same name is the county seat 
of Monroe County. The western coast is more 
broken by bays and inlets than is the eastern 
coast. Its principal harbors are: Pensacola Bay, 
Tampa Bay, and Charlotte Harbor. The prin- 
cipal ports of the eastern coast are: Fernandina, 


. Jacksonville, St. ‘Augustine, and Miami. 


_ Relief. The northwestern portion of Florida 
is a rolling, hilly country, similar to that of | 
southeastern Alabama. The eastern section 
of the state belongs to the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
The highest point, Mossyhead, is 274 ft. above 
the sea, Practically all of the state lies below 
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an altitude of 250 ft., this elevation being at- 
tained only in the extreme northwestern portion 
and more than two-thirds of the state lies at 
an altitude of less than 100 ft. above tide level. 

Drainage. Running N. and S. through the 
peninsula is a low ridge which forms the water 
parting between the streams flowing to the At- 
lantic and those flowing to the Gulf. Innumerable 
shallow lakes are scattered over the surface of the 
central part of the state, the largest being Lake 
Okechobee which has an area of over 1,200 sq. 
m., but whose depth is only about 15 ft. Among 
other lakes are Orange, Crescent, George, Weir, 
Harris, Eustis, Apopka, and Kissimmee. That 
many of the lakes are connected by underground 
channels is evidenced by the fact that a change 
in the level of one lake is often accompanied by a 
change in the level of another. Swamps and 
marshes are numerous, and include the Ever- 
glades in the south, covering more than 2,000,000 
_acres, the Kissimmee and Cypress swamps north 
of Lake Okechobee, and the Okefinokees wamp, 
which extends southward into the state from 
Georgia. Springs, many of which have saline 
and other mineral constituents, are found in 
various parts of the state; some of them are of 
great size and many have valuable medicinal 
properties. Green Cove spring, in Clay County 

discharges about 3,000 gallons of sulphuretted 

water per minute. The springs often merge into 
lagoons and lake systems which are usually the 
sources of the rivers. The St. Johns River, 
which flows north from about the middle of 
the peninsula, enters the Atlantic near Jackson- 
ville, and is navigable for nearly 250 m. from 
its mouth. The Withlacoochee, rising in the 
northeastern part of Polk County, flows north- 
west into the Gulf of Mexico. The Escambia, 
Choctawatchee, Apalachicola, and the Suwanee, 
have their sources in other states and traverse 
the northwestern part of Florida. In all, Florida 
has nineteen navigable rivers. 

Climate. In climate Florida is like a great 
tropical island. It is cooled by sea breezes from 
the Gulf which make the climate remarkably 
equable; and the state is a favorite winter resort, 
both for tourists and invalids. ‘The range be- 
tween the mean summer and winter tempera- 
ture is only about 20°; the greatest recorded ex- 
tremes are 105° and 10° F. The mean annual 
temperature of the state is 70.8° F. The rainfall 
averages about 52 in. per annum. There are 
occasionally severe droughts. __ ; 

Agriculture. The soil, while much of it 
seems a sterile sand, is helped to fertility by 
the abundant rainfall. Large areas are devoted 
to the raising of oranges, lemons, grapes, pine- 

- apples, pears, guavas, figs, etc., and coffee, rice, 


cotton, and tobacco are natural products. Cocoa-. 


nuts are also grown in the subtropical region. 
Market-gardening has become important. Of the 
state’s entire land area, only 15 per cent is in 
farms. For the state as a whole, the average 
value of farm land per acre is $17.84, The gen- 

eral character of Florida agriculture is indicated 
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by the fact that nearly one-fourth of the total 
value of cop is contributed by potatoes and 
other vegetables; about one-fifth by fruits and 
nuts; about one-sixth by cereals; and about one- 
seventh by cotton: the remainder, representing 
24 per cent of the total, consists mostly of grains 
and seeds, forest products, and sugar crops. : 
The principal crops are: tropical fruits, corn, 
cotton, peanuts, potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, 


‘and tobacco. 


Forests. The forests cover approximately 
three-quarters of the state and the lumber indus- 
tries are important. About half the varieties 
of forest trees in the United States are found, 
but the yellow pine is predominant, except in 
the coastal marsh lands where cypress, found 
throughout the state, particularly abounds. 
Among the peculiar species are: the Florida 
mahogany, satinwood, cachibou, and the Florida 
yew and savin, both nearly extinct. 

Fisheries. The fisheries are very valuable; 
the total number of species of fish in Florida 
waters is nearly 600, and many species found 
on one coast are not found on the other. The 
king fish and tarpon are hunted for sport, while 
mullet, shad, redsnappers, pompano, trout, 
sheepshead, and Spanish mackerel are of great 
economic value. The sponge and oyster fisheries 
are also important. 

Minerals. The chief mineral product is 
phosphate rock. [Fuller’s earth, lime, and 
mineral waters are also produced. ‘ 

Manufactures. Although Florida is not 
primarily a manufacturing state, its manufac- 
tures have shown a steady growth during the 
last sixty years. During this period, the gross 
value of products per capita for the entire popu- 
lation of the state increased from $8 to $97, and 
the proportion which the manufactures of the 


state represent of the total value of products 
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of manufacturing industries in the United States 
increased more than four-fold. The leading 
industries (in order of value) are: the manufac- 
ture of tobacco, lumber and timber products, 
turpentine and rosin, and fertilizers. 
Education. The present system of common 
schools dates from the constitution of 1868 and 
the school law of 1869. The state constitution 
prescribes that white and colored children shall 
not be taught in the same school, but that im- 
partial provision shall be made for both. There 
is no compulsory attendance law. The state 
provides higher education in the University of 
the State of Florida and a state Agricultural 
Experiment Station, both at Gainesville, and 
the Florida Female College at Tallahassee 
which has the same standards for entrance and, 
for graduation as the state university for men. 
Private educational institutions in Florida are: 
John B. Stetson University (Baptist) at Deland; 
Rollins College (non-sectarian) at Winter Park; 
Southern College (Methodist Episcopal, South) 
at Sutherland; the Presbyterian College of 
Florida at Eustis; Jasper Normal Institute at 
Jasper, and the Florida Normal Institute at 
Madison. The advanced education of negroes 
is provided for in the Florida Baptist Academy, 
and Cookman Institute (Methodist Episcopal, 
South), both at Jacksonville; and in the Normal 
and Manual Training School (Congregational), 
at Orange Park. There is a school for the blind, 
deaf, and dumb, at St. Augustine. 
Government. The present constitution dates 
from 1886. The right of (suffrage-belongs to 
male citizens of the United States, twenty-one 
years of age or over, or those presenting natural- 
ization certificates at registration centers, resi- 
dents in the state one year and in the county 
six months at time of registration. To these 
requirements the payment of a poll tax has been 
added by legislative enactment. Insane persons 
and persons under guardianship, are excluded 
from the right of suffrage as are ‘“ all persons 
convicted of bribery, perjury, and larceny, or 
of infamous crime, or who shall make or become 
directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager the result of which shall depend upon 
any election,” or who shall participate in any 
duel. Exrcutivn. The governor is elected for 
a term of four years and is not eligible for the 
next succeeding term. He appoints the circuit 
judges, the state attorneys for each judicial 


district, and the county commissioners; he 
fills certain vacancies, and may suspend and 
with the Senate remove officers not liable to im- 
peachment. He is a member of the Board of 
Pardons, of the Board of Education, and the 
Board of Commissioners of the state institutions. 
Other executive officers are: the secretary of 
state, -attorney-general, comptroller, and com- 
missioner of agriculture. Lmaisuative. The 
state legislature consists of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. Sessions are held at Talla- 
hassee biennially (odd number years), and are 
limited to sixty days. The legislature has power 
to establish and abolish municipalities, to pro- 
vide for their government, to prescribe their 
jurisdiction and powers, and to alter or amend 
the same at any time. Senators are elected for 
four years, one half retiring every second year; 
and representatives are elected for two years. 
Jupictary. The state judiciary consists of a 
supreme court, circuit courts, county courts, 
and justices of the peace. The three judges of 
the supreme court and the seven of the circuit 
courts serve for six years, those of the county | 
courts for four years, and justices of the peace 
(one for each district, of which there must be 
at least two in each county) hold office for four 
years. County judges are required to aet as 
Judges of juvenile courts and keep a separate 
jevenle record, and the governor appoints pro- 
ation officers in each county for dependent 
and delinquent children. Loca GovERNMENT. 
The political unit of the state is the county. 
Five commissioners are elected for each county 
and their term of office is two years. For each 
county the officers are the clerk of the ‘circuit 
court, sheriff, constables, a county assessor of 
taxes, tax collector, treasurer, superintendent of 
public instruction, and a county surveyor. 
Towns and cities have the privilege of establish- 
ing a commission form of government. 

History.. Florida was discovered by Ponce 
de Leon in 1513, settled by Huguenots in 1562, 
and permanently settled by Spaniards in St. 
Augustine in 1565. It was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763, to Spain in 1783 and to the 
United States in 1819. In 1818 General Jack- 
son invaded Florida, attacked the Seminoles, 
and captured Pensacola, which was then re- 
stored to Spain. The state was admitted to 
the Union in 1845, seceded in 1861, and was re- 
admitted in 1868. 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA, one of the South Atlantic States 
and one of the thirteen original states of the 
Union, lies between latitudes 30° 25’ and 35° N., 
and longitudes 80° 48’ and 85° 54’ W. It is 
bounded on the N. by Tennessee and North 
Carolina; on the E. by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the S. by Florida, and on 
the W. by Alabama. Georgia ranks tenth in 
area (59,265 sq. m., of which 540 sq. m. represent 
water surface) among the states of the Union. 


Coast. The immediate shore line is bounded 
by a.series of islands only slightly elevated above 
sea level. These islands are famous for their 
cotton, and are covered with a growth of oak, 
palmetto, magnolia, cedar, pine, and myrtle. 

Relief. All of the physiographic belts of the 
eastern United States—Coastal Plain, Appa- 
lachian Mountains, Great Appalachian Valley, 
and Appalachian Plateau—are represented in 
Georgia. More than half the area of the state, 
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about 35,000 sq. m. (locally known as Southern 


Georgia), is occupied by the Coastal Plain sec- 
tion: which extends from the Atlantic coast 
northward and northwestward to the “ fall- 
line.” In elevation this section rises from sea 
level on the eastern border to altitudes of from 
150-500 ft. along the “ fall-iine.’ For some 
miles back from the coast the surface is low and 
nearly level. Farther inland to the NW., the 
country becomes more rolling and varied in 
character.. The “ fali-line” in Georgia extends 
southwest from Augusta on the NE. boundary, 
through Milledgeville and Macon, to Columbus 
on the W. boundary. The Piedmont section 
forms a broad belt across the north-central por- 
tion of Georgia from the “ fall-line” to the 
Blue Ridge escarpment on the NW. The alti- 
tudes range from about 350 ft., where it joins 
the Coastal Plain, to 1,200 ft. and more near its 
northern margin. The Blue Ridge escarpment, 
a striking topographic feature in the states 
to the northward, in Georgia marks the south- 
eastern limit of the Appalachian Mountain 
region and the Great Valley region. This part 
of the state is occupied ie ridges and high 
peaks of the southern Appalachian ranges, to- 
gether with numerous limestone valleys in the 
extreme northwestern portion of the state, and 
beyond this is a small area of the Appaiachian 
Plateau, known here as the Cumberland Plateau. 
‘There is wide range of altitudes in this northern 
section of the state, some of the mountains ris- 
ing to altitudes in excess of 3,000 ft., while the 
rolling. valley floors which are interrupted by 
numerous ridges rise from 750-900 ft. The 
highest point in the state, Sitting Bull (5,046 ft.), 
is in Towns County. 

Drainage. On the Blue Ridge escarpment 
near the northeastern corner of the state is a 
water parting which separates the waters flowing 
NW. to the Tennessee River, SE. to the At- 
lantic Ocean, and SW. to the Gulf of Mexico, 
respectively. ‘The waters flowing into the At- 
lantic and those flowing into the Gulf are sepa- 
rated by a highland which extends from the Blue 
Ridge escarpment SW. to Atlanta and then S. 
and SE. to the Florida line. The Great Valley 
region and a considerable portion of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region are drained by the 
Coosa, the Tallapoosa, and their tributaries, 
into Mobile Bay; but the Cumberland Plateau 
constitutes a part of the Tennessee basin. The 


- principal rivers of the state are: the Chattahoo- 


“western corner 


the Flint, which unite in the south- 
iene to form the pete necreen ie 

mulgee and the Oconee, which unite in the 
tinea to form the Altamaha; and the Sa- 
vannah, which forms the boundary between 
Georgia and South Carolina. All of these rise 
in the upper part of the Piedmont Plateau, 
through which their course 1s rapid, affording 
excellent water power to the “ fall-line, south 
of which they are navigable to the sea. 

Climate. The climate is varied in different 


parts of the state. The mountain country in 
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the N. has cool, delightful summers and mild 
winters, with a mean annual temperature of 
about 40° F. This is one of the most salubrious 
areas in the country. The Piedmont section is 
warmer, but equally healthy, and has a mean 
temperature of from 60° to 65°. The Pine 
Barrens of the Piedmont and Coastal Plain sec- 
tions are warm and healthful, and are especially 
recommended as a winter resort for invalids. 
The coast region and the southern portion gen- 
erally are more enervating, and have a mean 
annual temperature of about 70°. The average 
rainfall for the state is 49.3 in. Snow falls 
occasionally in the northern and central regions, 
but less frequently in the south, and it never 
remains long. 

Agriculture. The soils of the state are as 
varied as are its surface and climate. They 
range from the dark mucky soils of the Flatwoods 
region through grey and yellow sandy soils, 
heavy red sandy loams and red clays, to the 
sandy and silty loams of the mountain region 
and the dark brown or red clay loam and stony 
loams of the limestone valleys. Of the state’s 
entire land area more than seven-tenths is in 
farms. During the last decade (1900-10) there 
was an increase in the total farm acreage, in 
the improved acreage, and in the number of 
farms, and the total value of farm property in- 
creased 154.2 per cent. Most of the plantations 
of the 19th Century have been divided into 
smaller parcels of land operated largely by ten- 
ants. The products of Georgia are so diversified 
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that, with the exception of the sub-tropical 
fruits of southern California and Florida, almost 
everything cultivated in the United States can 
be produced. The chief agricultural staple of 
the state is cotton, which contributes about 
two-thirds of the total value of crops raised in 
the state. About one-fifth is contributed. by 
cereals. Other crops, representing about 15.1 
per cent, consist for the most part of potatoes 
and other vegetables, and forest products. The 
leading crops (in the order of importance as 
judged by value) are: cotton, rice (an impor- 


tant product of the coast counties), sugar cane, 
‘corn, cottonseed, sweet potatoes and yams, oats, 


hay and forage. In the lowlands tropical fruits 
readily mature, while in the higher belts, peaches, 
apples, pears, etc., flourish. Fruits and market 
vegetables are exported to the North. The 
dairy, poultry, and live stock interests of the 
state are increasing rapidly. 

Fisheries. ‘The fisheries of the state are not 
extensive, but are of some importance, especially 
the oyster and shad fisheries. 

Forestry. The forests of Georgia include the 
yellow pines of the southern part of the state, 
valuable for rosin and turpentine as well as their 
lumber’ products, and the cypress, oak, and 


poplar. : 
; Minerals. The state has varied mineral 


resources, a total of thirty-nine different min- 
erals being found within its borders. The most 
important is stone. The marble and granite 
quarries rank third in the United States in the 
value of their output. Other mineral products 
are: gold, silver, coal, iron and manganese ores, 
iron pyrites, beauxite, graphite, lime, ochre, 
infusorial earth, natural cement, tale and soap 
stone. 

Manufactures. Though Georgia is an 
agricultural rather than a manufacturing state, 


it has been for the past sixty years one of the 


leading and most progressive industrial states 
of the South. The chief features of its industrial 
activity are its early beginning and its steady 
and constant development. The superior trans- 
portation facilities of the state account in part 
for its rapid industrial growth. It is traversed 
by the important railway systems of the South, 
which afford easy access to all parts of the state. 
It furnishes, also, excellent advantages of water 
communication. The most important industries 
(judged by value of product) are: cotton goods, 
lumber and timber products, cottonseed-oil 
and cake, fertilizers, flour and grist-mill products, 
turpentine and rosin. 

Education. Georgia has a complete public 
school system but no compulsory education 
law. Public schools are under the supervision 
of a school commissioner and a state board of 
education, the latter being professional rather 


school supervisor in each county. In addition 
to the public schools the state supports the 


| University of Georgia at Athens, and eleven 


agricultural and mechanical arts colleges. Af- 


There is also a ~ 
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filiated with the university, but not receiving 
state funds, are three preparatory schools, the 
South Georgia Military and Agricultural Col- 
lege at Thomasville, the Middle Georgia Mili- 
tary and Agricultural College at Milledgeville, 
and the West Georgia Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Hamilton. Among the 
denominational institutions are—Baptist: Mer- 
cer University at Macon, Shorter College at 
Rome, Spelman Seminary for negro women and . 
girls in Atlanta, Bessie Tift College (formerly 
Monroe College for women) at Forsyth; Metho- 
dist Episcopal: Emory College at Oxford, Wes- 
leyan Female College at Macon; Methodist 
Episcopal, South: Young Harris College at 
Young Harris, Andrew Female College at Cuth- 
bert, Dalton Female College at Dalton; Presby- 
terian: Agnes Scott .College at Decatur; African 
Methodist Episcopal: Morris Brown College 
at Atlanta; Non-Sectarian, for women: Lucy 
Cobb Institute at Athens, Cox College at Col- 
lege Park near Atlanta, Brenau College Con- 
servatory at Gainesville; Non-Sectarian for 
negroes: the Atlanta University at Atlanta. 
Government. The present constitution of 
Georgia was adopted in 1877 and has since been 
amended at, various times. Excluded from the 
suffrage and the holding of office are: idiots, 
women, insane persons, and all those who have 
been convicted of treason, embezzlement, mal- 
feasance in office, bribery, larceny, or any crime 
involving moral turpitude (unless pardoned). 
Before 1909 any male citizen of the United 
States at least twenty-one years of age (except 
those mentioned above), who had lived in the 
state for one year immediately preceding an 
election and in the county six months, and had 
paid his taxes, was entitled'to vote. By a con- 
stitutional amendment which came into effect 
on the 1st of January, 1909, it is further required 
that a voter shall have served in land or naval 
forces of the United States or of the Confederate 
States, or of the state of Georgia in time of war, 
or be lawfully descended from some one who did 
so serve; or that he be a person of good character ~ 
who proves to the satisfaction of the registrars 
of elections that he understands the duties and 
obligations of a citizen; or that he read correctly 
in English and (unless physically disabled) write 
any paragraph of the Federal or state constitu- — 
tion; or that he own forty acres of land or prop- 
erty valued at $500 and assessed for taxation. 
The amendment further provides that after — 
the Ist of January, 1915, no one may qualify | 
as a voter under the first or second of these 
clauses (the ‘ grandfather ”’ and “ understand- 
ing” clauses); 


January, 1915, thus become voters for life. 
Executive. All executive officers are elected 
for a term of two years. There is no lieutenant- 
governor. - The governor ‘“‘ must be at leastthirty 
years old, must at the time of his election 
have been a citizen of the United States for 
fifteen years and of the state for six years, and 


but those who shall have regis-_ 
tered under their requirements before the Ist of 
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shall not be eligible for reélection after the ex- 
piration of a second term for the period of four 
years.” In case of his death, removal, or dis- 
ability, he is to be succeeded in the first instance 
by the president of the Senate, and in the second, 
by the speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The governor’s power of veto extends to separate 
items in appropriation bills, but his veto may 
be overridden by a two-thirds vote of the legis- 
lature. The people elect an attorney-general 
for the state, and the General Assembly elects 
a solicitor-general for each judicial court. 
Leaisuative. The legislature or General As- 
sembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Legislative sessions are held 
annually at Atlanta and are limited to 60 days. 
Members of the Senate must be at least twenty- 
five years old, must be citizens of the United 
States, and must, at the time of their election, 
have been citizens of the state for at least four 
years, and of the senatorial district for one 
year; representatives must be at least twenty- 
one years old, and must at the time of their 
election have been citizens of the state for two 
years. Jupicrary. The judiciary of the state 
consists of a supreme court, court of appeals, a 


superior court, and courts of justice of the 
peace. The supreme court consists of a chief 
justice and five associate justices chosen by 
popular election for terms of six years. There 
is a superior court judge for each judicial cir- 
cuit, the judge being elected by the general 
assembly for a term of four years. The superior 
court must sit in the county not less than twice 
in each year. The powers of a court of ordinary 
and of probate are vested in an ordinary for 
each county, and in each militia district the 
voters elect a justice of the peace whose term 
of office is four years, as is also that of the county 
ordinary. 

History. Georgia, named in honor of George 
the Second, was settled by a chartered company 
of English colonists under Oglethorpe in 1733, 
as a refuge for poor whites and persons seeking 
religious freedom. Georgia became a Royal 
Province in 1752, and was the fourth state to 
ratify the Federal constitution (January 2, 
1788). It seceded in January, 1861, and was 
readmitted to the Union in June, 1868. Because 
of its noble, progressive spirit and its rapid in- 
dustrial growth, it is now known as the “‘ Empire 
State of the South.” 


GUAM 


GUAM, an island in the North Pacific Ocean, 
belonging to the United States. It lies at the 
southern extremity of the Mariana or Ladrone 
Archipelago, in latitude 13° 26’ N., and longi- 
tude 144° 48’ E., and is.the largest island of the 
group. Guam is about 30 m. long from north- 
east to southwest, and has an average width of 
6l4miles. Its area is 210 sq. miles. 

Relief. The northern portion is a plateau 
lying from 300 to 600 ft. above the sea, lowest 
in the interior and highest along the east and 
west coasts, where it terminates in bold bluffs 
and headlands. Mt. Santa Rosa, toward the 
northern extremity, has an altitude of over 
800 feet. The southern portion of the island is 


traversed from north to south by a range of hills — 


from 700 to 1,200 ft. in height. Mt. Jumullong 
Mangloc (1,275 ft.) is the highest point. Be- 
tween the base of the steep western slope of 
these hills and the sea is a belt of lowlands. On 
the eastern side, the surface has a general slope 
toward the east and terminates in a coast line 
of bluffs. ‘ ‘ 

Drainage. A number of rivers have their 
sources in the hills, but their courses are short. 
At Apra is a naval station, and the port of entry 
Rise Pith. iy } ; 

Climate. Guam, lying in tropic seas, and 
having a mean annual temperature of about 81 
degrees, is on the dividing line between the 
northeast trade winds and the monsoons of the 
“China Sea. From December to June the pre- 
yailing winds are from the northeast. The 
nights are cool and refreshing showers are fre- 
quent. The most agreeable months are March, 
- April, May and June. From July to December, 


. 


southwest winds hold sway, often accompanied 
by heavy rains. Hurricanes may occur at any 
time, but are most frequent in October and 
November. They are much to be dreaded, and 
often cause great loss of life and property. 
Earthquakes, while che ell are not generally 
violent, but there have been some very destruc- 
tive ones. 

Agriculture. The lowlands of Guam have a 
rich soil, and agriculture is the main industry. 
Most of the farm lands lie along the southwest 
coast. Although but a small portion of the 
island is as yet under cultivation, the area util- 
ized is increasing under government encourage- 
ment. The chief products are maize, cocoanuts, 
rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, and sugar. The 
land possesses much valuable timber, but there 
is no mineral wealth, with the possible excep- 
tion of coal. 3 

Forests. The trees native to the island are 
the breadfruit, banyan, ironwood, and several 
kinds of palms, including the cocoanut. The 
latter is the most valuable of all, as the pulp of 
the nut, dried, and known as ‘‘copra,” supplies 
the islanders with their principal article of export. 

Minerals. There is, so far as is now known, 
no mineral wealth in Guam, but some indica- 
tions of iron ore and also of gypsum may prove 
in time to be important. ; 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of Guam are. 
descendents of the original Chamorros and of 
immigrant Tagals and Spaniards from the 
Philippine Islands. In their physical charac- 
teristics the natives resemble the Hawaiians, 
having light brown skin, straight black hair and 
fine features. The men are dressed in sbirt and 
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trousers, with a straw hat, and the women in 
white waist with flowing sleeves and a trailing 
skirt. The people of Spanish extraction are fairly 
intelligent, live in houses built of coral stone, 
and have many of the comforts of life. The 
poorer classes, natives and half-breeds, live in 
wooden shacks, built on poles three or four feet 
above the ground, the space below being util- 
ized by the pigs, dogs and chickens owned by 
the family. They are naturally indolent, 
cowardly and superstitious, but they have their 
redeeming qualities and show much of friendli- 
ness when properly treated. Their love for 
music is indulged to the utmost, and it is be- 
lieved by those most conversant with their 
characteristics that education and training will 
make these people industrious, sober and use- 
ful members of their community. The native 
language contains Chamorro and Tagal words, 
but Spanish is also spoken, and the use of English 
is spreading. 

ducation. A compulsory school system is 
in operation both in Agafia and in the native 
villages. The children are taught in English, 
and also receive instruction in carpentry and 
other handicrafts. An agricultural experiment 
station has been established by the Federal 
government. 


Government. The island is under the juris- 
diction of the naval department of the United 
States, and has been designated as a naval 
station for the purposes of government and pro- 
tection. The governor of the island, a naval 
officer appointed by the President, is comman- 
dant of the naval station, and also the military 
commandant of the island. He combines the 
functions of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers of the government. The judi- 
cial system comprises one island court for the 
trial of all cases, criminal and civil, and one 
court of appeals. There is a wireless telegraph 
plant on the island, which is in cable telegraphic 
communication with all parts of the world. 
There is a monthly mail service per westbound 
U.S. Army Transports from San Francisco, via 
Honolulu, to Manila. The port is closed to 
foreign vessels of war and commerce except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island 
must be obtained from the naval department 
of the United States Government. ; ; 

History. The Mariana Islands were dis- 
coyered by Magellan in 1521, but it was a cen- 
tury and a half later before any attempt was 
made to plant a colony and civilize the natives. 
After the war of 1898 the Island of Guam be- 
came a possession of the United States. 


HAWAIL 


HAWAII. (Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands), 


a Territory of the United States, occupying a 


group of islands in the North Pacific Ocean, 
about 2,000 m. southwest of San Francisco. 
The islands, twelve in number, form a beautiful 
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chain, which runs from southeast to northwest, 
and lies in latitude 19° to 22° N., and longitude 
155° to 160° W. -The archipelago contains 
6,449 sq. miles. There are eight inhabited 


islands—Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Mo- 
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lokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. In addition 
there are many uninhabited islands and islets, 
which continue the chain in a northwesterly 
direction beyond the limits above given. They 
are valuable only for their guano deposits and 
shark fishing grounds. The islands are of 
voleanic origin, with coral reefs partly encircling 
most of them, the only well-protected harbor 
being that of Honolulu on Oahu Island. 

Hawaii Island, which gives the name to the 


group, is roughly triangular in shape, and its ' 


coast, unlike that of the other islands of the 

archipelago, has few coral reefs. Its surface is 

mainly occupied by five volcanic mountains. 

Of these, Mauna Loa, in the southern half of the 

. island, is the largest volcano in the world, 
measuring, at its base, about 75 m. from north 

‘to south and 50 m. from west to east. It rises 
to a height of 13,675 ft. above sea level. Ad- 
joining it on the southeast is Kilauea (4,040 ft.) 
whose lava flows have formed the southeastern 
extension of the island. Northeast of Mauna 
Loa, joined to it by an intervening plateau, is 
Mauna Kea (18,895 ft.) or White Mountain, 
the loftiest summit in the Pacific Ocean. To 
the northwest Mauna Loa is merged in Mauna 
Hualalai (8,273 ft.). The Kohala Mountains 
(5,505 ft.)-rise abruptly from the northwestern 
shore. Of the above volcanoes, Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea are still active. 

Maui Island, lying about 25 m. northwest of 
Hawaii, is composed of two mountainous penin- 
sulas connected by an isthmus seven or eight 
miles long and five or six miles wide. The east- 
ern mountain, Haleakala is the largest crater 
known in the world. It is from 25 to 30 m. in 
circumference, from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. deep, 
and is more than 10,000 ft. above sea level. 
The mountain mass of western Maui is charac- 
terized by sharp ridges and deeply eroded gorges 
or valleys. Puu Kukui, its highest point, rises 
nearly 6,000 ft. above the sea. Below this, 
the Iao Gorge, or valley, five miles long and two 
miles wide, is cut into the mountain to a depth 
of 4,000 feet. Many of the valleys of the island 
are famed for the beauty of their scenery. 5 

Kahoolawe is a small island, about five miles 

_wide and fifteen miles long, lying about six miles 
southwest of Maui. Its bare and rugged moun- 
tains nowhere attain an elevation of more than 
1,500 ft., and its intervening valleys are used 
extensively for sheep pastures. Kahoolawe is 
privately owned, as is also the island of Lanai 

“seven miles to the westward: 

Molokai Island, eight miles northwest of 
Maui, is about forty miles long from east to 

west, and has an average width of 614 miles. 
It is mountainous, its culminating point being 
the peak of Kamakou (5,000 ft.). About mid- 
way of the northern shore is a peninsula, on 
which is established the famous Leper Setitle- 
ment of Molokai. 

Oahu Island, twenty-five miles northwest of 
Molokai, is traversed from northwest to south- 
east by two nearly parallel ranges of hills, which 


are separated by a wide plain. The highest 
point on the island is Mauna Kaala (4,000 ft.) 
in the Waianae or Western Range. This island 
is nearly surrounded by a coral reef, which in 
places is half a mile in width. ; 

Kauai Island, known as the “garden isle’ 
of the group, lies about sixty miles northwest 
of Oahu. It is roughly circular in form, and 
is about twenty-five miles in diameter. On 
the northwest the island rises for over 2,000 ft. 
sheer from the sea, and above this precipitous 
wall is a mountain plain; elsewhere the island 
has a shore plain. Near the center of the island 
Mt. Waialeale rises to an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
The shore plain is broken by ridges and deep 
valleys. The island is well watered on both 
sides by large mountain streams. 

Niihau Island is the most western of the in- 
habited islands. It lies nearly twenty miles 
southwest of Kauai. 

Climate. The Hawaiian Islands, though 
within the tropics, enjoy a fairly temperate 
climate with a mean temperature of 74.3 F. 
Rains, brought by the N. E. Trade winds, are 
frequent on the side of the mountains which 
faces that quarter, but on the other parts of the 
islands little rain falls, and the sky is generally 


cloudless. The yearly rainfall is about 54 
inches. 
Agriculture. On the plains of Hawaii thou- 


sands of sheep of the merino breed find grazing 
ground; and on most of the island, while the 
upland slopes of the mountains are clothed with 
dense forests, the lower levels spread into grassy 
plains rich with sugar and rice plantations. 
The staple foods of the natives consist of pot, 
a thick paste made from the root of the taro 
plant, and raw or dried fish. Other agricultural ~ 
products of the island are sisal, bananas, pine- 
apples, wool, tobacco, cotton, and rubber. 

Minerals. The islands have large supplies of 
pumice, sandstone, sulphur, gypsum, alum 
and mineral paint ochres, and some salt, kaolin, 
and salamoniac, but otherwise they are without 
mineral wealth. 

Forests. The Hawaiian forests are tropical 
and are composed largely of trees below the 
medium height. The destruction of consider- 
able portions of the forests by fire and cutting 
has been followed by re-foresting, and the estab- 
lishment of forest reserves both privately and 
government owned. Hawaiian mahogany fur- 
nishes much valuable lumber. Rubber is ex- 
tensively cultivated. ; 

Manufactures... The manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the Hawaiian Islands turn out 
products to the value of fifty million dollars 
annually, and the manufacturing industries of 
the territory as a whole show a tendency to 
increase. ‘The prosperity of Hawaii depends 
largely upon its sugar products, the value of the 
output being many times greater than that of 
all others combined. Next in importance to 
sugar are the cleaning and polishing of rice and 
coffee, and the preserving of pineapples. All the 
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other manufacturing industries are maintained 
for supplying local needs. 

Commerce. Many lines of steamers connect 
the islands with the United States, Australia, 
the Philippines, China, and Japan. An inter- 
island steam navigation company provides com- 
munication betewen the different islands. 
There are nearly 300 m. of railway in the islands, 
and new lines are projected. Hawaii is connected 
by cable with both shores of the Pacific, and the 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is estab- 
lished in the islands. 

Inhabitants. Of the different races occupy- 
ing the archipelago, the Japanese are the most 
numerous. Hawaiians and part Hawaiians are 
next, then follow Portuguese, Chinese, Ameri- 
cans, British and German subjects, Coreans, 
Spanish, and Porto Ricans. Chinese, Japanese, 
and Corean immigration is now prohibited. 

Education. Schools are established all over 
the islands, and elementary education is free. 
Besides the elementary schools, the Territory is 
provided with a normal and training school, a 
reformatory industrial school, and a college of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Nearly all 
the natives are Christians. Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, ‘Buddhists, and Mormons are rep- 
resented in the population. 

Government. Hawaii is administered by a 
governor who is appointed for four years by the 
President of the United States. The Territory 
is represented in the Congress of the United 
States by a delegate elected biennially. The 
territorial legislature consists of two houses—a 


senate, members of which are elected for four 
years, and a house of representatives, members 
of which are elected for two years. Legislative 
sessions, limited to sixty days, are held biennially 
at the capital, Honolulu. For purposes of local 
government, the Territory is divided into coun- 
ties within which the local authorities have re- 
stricted powers. Hawaii has a supreme court, 
circuit courts, district courts, and a land regis- 
tration court; the circuit judges sit also as 
juvenile courts. The judges of the supreme court 
and circuit courts are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the district magistrates 
by the chief justice of the supreme court. ‘There 
is also a United States district court, the judges 
of which are appointed by the President. 

History. ‘The islands are said to have been 
discovered in 1542 by Gaetano, and rediscov- 
ered in 1778 by Captain Cook. Kamehameha 
formed the islands into one kingdom. Mission- 
aries came from America in 1820, .and in less 
than forty years they gave to the whole Hawai- 
ian people the rudiments of a common school 
education and taught them something of domes- 
tic science. In 1843 the independence of the 
kingdom was guaranteed by the French and 
English governments. Kalakaua, elected king © 
in 1874, died in 1891, and was succeeded by his 
eldest sister, Liliuokalani, who was dethroned 
in January, 1893, and a, provisional republican 
government set up. The islands were finally 
annexed by the United States in 1898, and in 
1900 were organized as one of the territories of 
the United States. 


IDAHO 


IDAHO, one of the Mountain States of the 
United States, lies between latitudes 42° and 
49° N., and longitudes 111° and 117° W. It is 
bounded on the N. by British Columbia and 
Montana, on the E. by Montana and Wyoming, 
on the S. by Utah and Nevada, and on the W. 
by Oregon and Washington. The state has an 
extreme length from north to south of 490 m., 
and an extreme width from east to west of 305 
miles. In gross area it ranks twelfth among the 
states of the Union (83,888 sq. m., of which 
534 sq. m. represent water surface). 

Relief. Idaho has a mean elevation of 4,500 
ft. above sea level, the lowest point (738 ft.) 
being at Lewiston, Nez Percés County, and the 
highest point, Hyndman Peak (12,078 ft.), on 
the boundary between Custer and Blaine Coun- 
ties. Idaho comprises three physiographic 
provinces: the Rocky Mountain Region, the 
intermontane Plateau Region, and the Great 
Basin Province. The Rocky Mountains occupy 
the eastern and extreme northern portions of the 
state. The state’s irregular northeastern bound- 
ary is formed by the main ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains and its northwestward extensions, 
the Bitter Root, the Coeur d’Alene, and Cabinet 
Ranges. The Rocky Mountains occupy the 
northern, or Panhandle, part of the state. 


Farther south, where the state is widest, the 
area is roughly divided by the Salmon River 
Range, among whose numerous lofty peaks is 
found the highest point in the state, Hyndman 
Peak, mentioned above. The scenery of the 
mountainous region of Idaho is wild and impres- 
sive. The region is made up in general of high 
ranges: preserving some remnants of ancient - 
glaciers, many sharp peaks and ridges, ‘‘ U ’’- 
shaped valleys, cirques, lakes, and waterfalls. 
The western portion of the state, except in the 
extreme north, is occupied by the great plateau- 
like plains constituting the northwestern inter-— 
montane region, which lies between the western 
slopes of the Rockies and the eastern slopes of 
the Cascade Ranges. A broad extension of this 
plateau borders the Snake River, and extends: 
nearly to the eastern boundary of the state. 
Through this elevated plateau the Snake River 
and its tributaries have cut deep gorges and 
canyons. Many volcanic cones and mountain 
masses mark its surface. .The southeastern 
poe of the state. belongs in the Great Basin 
rovince of the United States. The topography 
of this region is similar to that of the same 
region in other states; its mountains are prac- 
tically a part of the Wasatch Range of Utah, 


and they form the watershed dividing the — 
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Snake River Valley from the Great Salt Lake 
asin. 

Drainage. The Snake (or Lewis) River re- 
ceives all the drainage of Idaho, except small 
amounts taken by the Spokane, Pend d’Oreille, 
and the. Kootenai in the north (all of which 
empty directly into the Columbia), and by some 
minor streams of the southeast that empty into 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. The Snake River is 
the largest affluent of the Columbia. It rises 
in Yellowstone National Park, a few miles from 
the source of the Madison Fork of the Missouri 
which flows into the Gulf of Mexico, and Greene 
Fork of the Colorado, which flows into the 
Gulf of California. It flows southward and 
then westward for about 800 m. in a tremen- 
.dous canyon across southern Idaho, turns north 
and for nearly 200 m. forms the boundary be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for a short 
distance between Idaho and Washington. At 
Lewiston it turns westward into the state of 
Washington, where it empties into the Columbia, 
River. The walls of the canyons through which 
it flows vary from a few hundred feet to 6,000 ft. 
in height. The largest falls of the river are the 
Shoshone Falls, Lincoln County, where the river 
makes a sudden plunge of nearly 200 ft. These 
are the most impressive falls in the United 
States, after those of Niagara. The largest 
affuents of the Snake River are the North 
Fork, the Raft, the Salmon Falls, the Bruneau, 
the Owyhee, the Payette, and the Clearwater. 
Scattered among the mountains are numerous 

lakes, among the best known being Coeur 
-d’ Alene Lake, in Kootenai County; Priest Lake 
in Bonner County; and between Bonner and 
- Kootenai Counties, Lake Pend d’Oreille, an 
extension of the Clark Fork River; Bear Lake, 
in the extreme southeast, lying partly in Utah. 
Mineral springs and hot springs are found in 
more than a third of the counties of the state. 

Climate. Notwithstanding the elevated 
character of the state, the winters are not often 
severe, and even in the north cattle may range 
in the valleys all winter without shelter or fodder. 
The mean annual temperature of the state is 
about 45.5° F. The mildest parts of the state 
are the Snake River Basin between Twin Falls 
and Lewiston, and the valleys of the Boise, 
Payette, and Weiser Rivers. Here the mean 
annual temperature is 52° F. In the upper 

‘Snake Basin, in the Camas Prairie and Lost 
River regions, the climate is much colder. The 
‘northern part of the state receives sufficient 
rainfall for the growing of most crops without 
irrigation, the normal anunal precipitation rang- 
ing from 20 to 25 in. and over. In the southern 
‘section of the state the precipitation is much 
less. The mean annual rainfall for the entire 
state is nearly 17 inches. 

_ Agriculture. Except for the broad valleys 
of the Panhandle, where the soils are black in 
-eolor and rich-in vegetable mold, the surface of 
the state is arid. The Snake River valley is a 
vast lava bed covered with deposits of salt and 
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sand, or soils of volcanic origin. The principal 

source of wealth in Idaho is agriculture, but for 

many years it was secondary to mining. The 

state’s agricultural development was long im- 

peded by the lack of transport facilities and the 

absence of near-by markets. The building of 

railways and the construction of irrigation proj- 

ects have brought a great change to the state’s 

industrial life. In the state as a whole, fully - 
one-half of the farms are irrigated. The leading 

crops of the state (in the order of their impor- 

tance as judged by value) are: hay and forage, 

wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes. The stock- - 
raising industry is carried on most extensively 

in the southeastern part of the state, and Idaho 

is one of the first wool-producing states. 

Forests. Evergreen (coniferous) trees cover 
many of the hills and mountains with a dense 
forest. Red cedar predominates in the north, 
and pines, firs, spruce, etc. are abundant in 
many districts. 
very little in the state. 

Minerals. The mineral interests of Idaho 
are now second to those of agriculture. The 
principal products are gold and silver. Idaho 
is one of the greatest lead-producing states in 
the country. Other minerals of economic value 
are zinc, sandstone, limestone, and coal. Min- 
erals which are as yet comparatively unde- 
veloped are granite, surface salt, nickel, cobalt, 
tungsten, monazite, and zircon. jes 

Manufactures. Since the admission of 
Idaho as a state of the Union, its development 


Of hardwood timber there is . . 
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in manufacturing has more than kept pace with 
its growth in population. The most important 
industries (arranged in the order of value of 
products) are: the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products, cars and general shop construc- 
tion and repairs by steam railroad companies, 
printing and publishing, and dairy products. 

Education. ‘The public schools of the state 
are under the control of a state board of educa- 
tion, and under the supervision of a state super- 
intendent. School attendance is compulsory 
for children between the ages of eight and 
eighteen years, unless they are excused on a 
doctor’s certificate, or are over fourteen years 
of age and have passed through the eighth grade. 
Higher education is provided by the University 
of Idaho at Moscow, and the Academy of Idaho 
at Pocatello, an institution with industrial and 
technical courses and a preparatory depart- 
ment. There are two state normal schools, 
one at Lewiston and the other at Albion. The 
state has an industrial training school: and a 
school for the deaf and blind. There are a num- 
ber of sectarian colleges or schools to which 
pupils are admitted without respect to their 
religious belief, among them being the College 
of Caldwell (Presbyterian), at Caldwell; Catholic 
academies at Boise and Coeur d’Alene; and a 
Convent of Our Lady of Lourdes, at Wallace. 
There are Mormon schools at Paris, Preston, 
Rexburg, and Oakley; a Methodist Episcopal 
school at Weiser; and a Protestant Episcopal 
school, at Boise. 

Government. Idaho is governed under the 
constitution adopted in 1889, and its amend- 
ments. The right of suffrage is bestowed upon 
all citizens of the United States, male or female, 
who have resided in the state for six months and 
in the county for thirty days preceding the elec- 
tion. Excluded from the suffrage are idiots, 
insane persons, persons convicted of felony, 
bigamists, polygamists, and persons under 
guardianship. Executtvn. The chief execu- 
tive officers are the governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and attorney-general, each of whom must 
be at least thirty years of age; and the secretary 
of state, state attorney, treasurer, and superin- 
tendent of education, who must be at least 
twenty-five years of age. All executive officials 
serve for a term of two years. The. governor’s 
veto may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of 
the legislature. Lucisuative. The legislature, 
consisting of a Senate and a House of Represent- 
atives, meets at Boise biennially (odd number 


years), the sessions being limited to 60 days. Its 
members must be citizens of the United States — 
and electors of the state for one year preceding 
their election. ‘They are elected biennially. 
The number of senators may never exceed 
twenty-four; that of representatives sixty. Each 
county is entitled to at least one representa- 
tive. Jupicrary. Judicial power is vested in 
a supreme court of three judges, elected by the 
state at large for six years; and in district courts, 
in each of which a judge is elected for four years. 
There are also probate courts, and justice of the 
peace courts. Locan Government. The legis- 
lature maintains a uniform system of county 
government, and by general laws provides for 
township and precinct organization, and for the 
incorporation, organization, and classification 
of cities and towns. The county officers are 
county commissioners, a sheriff, treasurer, pro- 
bate judge, county superintendent of public 
instruction, assessor, coroner, and surveyor—all 
elected biennially. Other county officers are 
a clerk of the district court, one elected by each 
county for a term of four years; and a prosecut- 
ing attorney, one elected by each county for a 
term of two years. 

History. The first recorded exploration of 
Idaho by white men was made by Lewis and 
Clark in 1805.’ In 1810, Ft. Henry on the Snake 
River was established by the Missouri Fur 
Company. In 1834 Ft. Hall in east Idaho was — 
founded. Missions to the Indians were estab- 
lished by both Catholics and Protestants about 
the same time. The territory now constituting 
Idaho was comprised in the territory of Oregon: 
from 1848—53; from 1854—’59 the southern por- 
tion of the present state was a part of Oregon, 
and the northern portion, a part of Washington ~ 
Territory; from 1859-63 the territory was within 
the bounds of Washington Territory. Idaho 
was organized as a territory on March 3rd, 1863, 
but at that time included both Montana and 
Wyoming, and comprised more than three times 
its present area. In May, 1864, a part was 
set aside as Montana, and in 1868 Wyoming was 
organized, and Idaho assumed its present bound- 
aries. Gold was discovered in 1860, and the popu- 
lation of the territory rapidly inereased. Idaho 
was admitted to the Union as astate in 1890, Be- 
tween 1857 and 1877 there were a number of ser- 
ious Indian outbreaks. In later years there were 
frequent conflicts in the mining districts between — 
the union and non-union laborers, and United ° 
States troops were called in to quell the trouble: 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS (the Prairie State), an East North- 
Central State of the Union, lies between lati- 
tudes 36° 59’ and 42° 30’ N., and longitudes 
87° 30’ and 91° 38’ W. It is bounded on the N. 
by Iowa and Wisconsin; on the E. by Lake 
Michigan, Indiana, and Kentucky; on the S. 
by Kentucky and Missouri; and on the W. by 
Missouri and Iowa. The state has a total area 


of 56,665 sq.'m., of which 622 sq. m. represent. 
water surface. It ranks twenty-third in size 
among the states of the Union. , 

Relief. Illinois occupies the central portion - 
of the low plateau which forms the upper part 
of the Mee PD Basin. The greater part of © 
the state lies wholly in the Prairie Plains region, — 
but the northeastern corner belongs in what is’ 
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known as the Great Lakes district. The south- 
‘ern point touches the Coastal Plain Province at 
its northward extension, known as the Mississippi 
Embayment. The surface as a whole is an in- 
clined plain, sloping gently south and south- 
west_and having an average elevation of about 
600 ft. above sea level. The highest point in the 
state, Wadham (1,023 ft.), on the Wisconsin 
border, is one of a chain of hills that crosses the 
northern part of the state from McHenry 
County on the east to the Mississippi River on the 
west. The northwestern corner of the state is 
broken and uneven in surface. Along some of the 
principal rivers bluffs rise to a considerable 
height, and there are a number of deep valleys 
formed by stream erosion. A height of land 
,runs from north-northwest to south-southeast, 
crossing the Rock River at Grand Detour and 
the Illinois at Split Rock. A slight elevation 
runs along the Mississippi from the mouth of 
the Illinois River to Grand Tower in Jackson 
County; and from Grand Tower another and 
more marked elevation, having altitudes of 850 
ft. and more, runs eastward across the state to 
Shawneetown in Gallatin County, on the Wa- 
~bash River. The region south of this eleva- 
tion lies approximately 265 ft. above the Gulf of 
Mexico. The country here was originally covered 
with forest, but north of the ridge there was 
little timber save along the stream courses. _ 
Drainage. Through the Mississippi and its 
‘numerous branches the waters of Illinois are 
- carried to the Gulf of Mexico. Three-quarters 
of the drainage of the state flows directly into 
the Mississippi, while the other quarter is car- 
ried to the Mississippi through the Ohio and its 
tributaries. The rivers that cross or touch the 
state are navigable for over 400 m., while by 
way of the Great Lakes Chicago has also a water 
highway to the Atlantic. The principal river 
of the state is the Illinois, formed by the union 
of the Des Plaines and the Kankakee Rivers, 
about 45 m. southwest of Lake Michigan. The 
course of the Illinois through the state is nearly 
500 m., and it drains an area of more than 25,000 
sq. miles. At some points, notably at Lake 


streams flowing directly into the Ohio are the 
Saline and the Cache. In the marshy region of 
northeast Illinois are several shallow lakes which 
are frequented by sportsmen and fowlers. 
Climate. Illinois extends through 514 de- 
grees of latitude, the northern limit of the state 
having nearly the latitude of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and the southern being nearly 
as far south as Norfolk, Virginia. The mean 
annual temperature in Cairo is 58° F., and it 
decreases to the northward at the rate of about 
two degrees for every degree of latitude, being 
52° at Springfield, and 47° at Winnebago near 
the northern border. The extremes of tempera- 
ture have a wide range from —25° to 105° F. 
and more. The mean annual rainfall for the 
whole state is about 38 inches. The mean 
annual snowfall increases from 12 in. at the 
southern extremity to nearly 40 in. in the north- 
ern counties. Notwithstanding its extremes of 
temperature, Illinois is one of the healthiest 
states in the Union. In the southern part of 
the state the prevailing winds are southerly 
during the greater part of the year; throughout 
the northern half they are from west to north- 
west, except along the shores of Lake Michigan, 
where they are from northeast to southwest. 
Agriculture. The fertile soil—heavy black 
loam—and a favorable climate make Illinois 
one of the richest agricultural states in the Union. . 
A large proportion of the land area is topo- 
graphically suited to the best forms of agricul- 
tural occupation, and a diversified and profitable 
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agriculture is possible. The general character 
of Illinois agriculture is indicated by the fact 
that about four-fifths (79.9 per cent) of the total 
value of crops is contributed by the cereals and 
about one-tenth (10.9 per cent) by hay and 
forage; the remainder, representing in value 
about 9 per cent of the total, consists mostly 
of potatoes and other vegetables, flowers and 
plants and nursery products, fruits and nuts, 
and forest products. The leading pa (in the 
order of their importance as judged by value) 
are: corn, oats, hay and forage, wheat, potatoes, 
and broom corn. The live stock interests of 
the state are extensive, and it ranks among the 
first in the breeding of cattle, hogs, and horses. 
Dairying interests are also important. The 
production of small fruits and orchard fruits is 
widely distributed throughout the state. 

Forests. The original forest area of the state 
was almost wholly in the southern counties, 
and nearly all the trees which the northern half 
of the state had before the coming of the whites 
were along the banks of streams; the area of 
woodland has, however, been considerably ex- 
tended by tree planting. 

Fisheries. The fisheries of the state center 
chiefly at Chicago. Lake Michigan produces 
wall-eyed pike, several kinds of bass, salmon- 
trout, whitefish, carp, lake-herring, sturgeon 
etc. The Mississippi and its tributaries yiel 
wall-eyed pike, white perch, sturgeon, and other 
species, many of them utilized as food fishes. 

Minerals. The great central coal field of 
North America extends into Illinois from In- 
diana. It covers the greater part of the state 
from the northern boundary of Grundy County 
southward, and enters Kentucky, thus including 
more than three-quarters of the land surface of 
the state. Coal is produced in fifty counties, 
and in some years the value of the state’s produc- 
tion of coal has been exceeeded only by that of 
Pennsylvania. The petroleum-producing area 
of commercial importance is in the southeastern 
part of the state, centering in and about Craw- 
ford County. Illinois is one of the three great 
petroleum producing states. In connection with 
petroleum, the yield of natural gas is consider- 
able. Zinc, fluorspar, sandstone, limestone, glass 
sand, natural rock cement, and clay products are 
other minerals of commercial importance. 

Manufactures. [Illinois is the most impor- 
tant manufacturing state west of the Alle- 
ghanies. The growth of manufacturing indus- 
tries during the latter half of the 19th Century 
was due largely to the development of wonderful 
transportation facilities. The most important 
industry is the wholesale slaughtering and pack- 
ing of meats, which yields about 25 per cent of 
the total manufactured product of the state. 
Secondary enterprises that have developed from 
this industry provide for the utilization of nearly 
all portions of slaughtered animals. Other in- 
dustries (in the order of value of products) are: 
the manufacture of foundry and machine-shop 
products, men’s clothing, printing and publish- 


ing, iron and steel products, agricultural imple- 
ments, distilled liquors, flour-mill and grist-mill 
products, and lumber and timber products. 


' Tron, for products depending upon iron and 


steel as a raw material, is brought from the Lake 
Superior region. 

Education. The state provides a thorough 
and efficient system of free public schools under — 
the supervision of the state superintendent of 
education. School attendance during the full 
term is compulsory for children from seven to 
fourteen years of age. The average school year 
is 158 days. For higher education the state 
supports five normal schools and the University 
of Tilinots which is situated in the cities of Cham- 
paign and Urbana. Associated with the Uni- 
versity are the. State Laboratory of Natural 
History, the State Water Survey, the State 
Geological Survey, the State Entomologist’s 
office, and Agricultural and Engineering Experi- 
ment Stations. The schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy are in Chicago. There are 
more than forty other universities and colleges 
in the state, the most important being the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Northwestern University 
(Methodist Episcopal), at Evanston; the Illinois 
Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal), 
at Bloomington; Knox College (non-sectarian), 
at Galesburg; Loyola University (Roman Cath- 
olic), at Chicago; Illinois College, at Jackson- 
ville; and Lake Forest College (Presbyterian), — 
at Lake Forest. 

Government. [Illinois is governed under the 
constitution adopted in 1870‘and its subsequent 
amendments, Qualified electors are all male 
citizens of the United States twenty-one years 
of age and over who have resided in the state 
for one year, in the county for ninety days, and — 
in the election precinct for thirty days next pre- 
ceding the election. In 1913, the state legisla- 
ture extended to women all franchise rights © 
within its power to bestow, namely, for all of- 
fices not created by the state constitution. Any 
person convicted of bribery, felony, or infamous — 
crime is disfranchised. Exrcutivz. The ex- 
ecutive officials of Illinois hold office for four 
years, with the exception of the treasurer, whose 
term of office is two years. The governor must 
be at least thirty years of age and he must also» 
have been a citizen of the United States and of 
Illinois for the five years preceding his election. 
His veto may be overridden by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members elected to the legisla- 
ture. Other state officials are the lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, attorney- 
general, adjutant-general, superintendent of 
public instruction, and superintendent of in- 
surance. LEGISLATIVE. The state legislature, — 
or General Assembly, consists of a Senate ‘and 
House of Representatives; sessions, which are - 
unlimited as to length of term, are held bien-— 
nially (odd number years) at Springfield. The. 
state is divided into fifty-one senatorial districts, — 
from each of which one senator and three repre- 
sentatives are elected. The term of senators is 


S= 


four years and that of representatives two years. 
Candidates for senator must be at least twenty- 
five years of age, those for representative twenty- 
one; other requisites for membership in the 
General Assembly are citizenship in the United 
States, and residence in Lllinois for five years, 
two of which must have been just preceding a 
candidate’s election. Before entering upon the 
duties of his office each member of the legisla- 
ture must take a prescribed oath that he has 
“neither given nor promised to give anything 
to influence voters at the election, and that he 
will not accept, directly nor indirectly, money 
or other valuable thing from any corporation, 
company, or person for his vote or influence 
upon proposed legislation.” Jupicrary. The ju- 


diciary consists of a supreme court of seven 
members elected for a term of nine years; four 


appellate courts with fifteen judges, appointed 
by the Supreme Court; and a circuit court with 
sixty-five judges, elected from eighteen judicial 
districts for terms of six years. In Cook County 
a criminal court and a supreme court of Cook 
County (originally the supreme court of Chicago) 
supplements the work of the circuit court. 


-There are also county courts consisting of one 


judge who serves for four years. Probate courts 
have been established in some counties, and in 
counties of more than 500,000 population are 


‘juvenile courts for the trial and care of delin- 


quent children. Locan GoverNmENT. The 


Jocal government of Illinois includes both county 


and township systems. In those counties of 


Illinois which were settled by immigrants from 


the southern states a county system of govern- 
ment was long in force, but the increase of popu- 
lation from the New England and Middle States 
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introduced the township form of government in 
the northern counties. At the present time 
both systems exist in most of the middle and 
southern counties. A number of cities have 
adopted the commission form of government, 
which is authorized by law. Aside from the 
county judiciary, the county officers include the 
prosecuting-attorney, sheriff, coroner, clerk of 
court, county clerk, ‘register of deeds, county 
treasurer, county surveyor, superintendent of 
schools, and a superintendent of the poor. 
History. The first Europeans to explore the 
country were French traders and missionaries. 
In 1675 Father Marquette founded a mission at 
the Indian town of Kaskaskia, near the present 
Utica. In 1679 La Salle built in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Peoria a fort, which he called 
Crevecoeur. After 1682 the French made a 
number of permanent settlements, which had 
their origins either in the missions of the Jesuits 
or the bartering posts of the traders. By the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763 France ceded to Great 
Britain her claims to the country between the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Owing to Indian 
resistance the English were not able to take 
possession until 1765. The Northwest Terri- 
tory, of which Illinois was a part, was secured 
to the United States by the Treaty of Paris of 
1783. Illinois was a part of Indiana Territory 
in 1800; was made a separate territory in 1809; 
and was admitted to the Union as a state in 
1818. Black Hawk’s War occurred in 1832, and 
the Mormon troubles culminated in 1844. 
Slavery existed in the state until 1848. Illinois 
bore a notable part in the Civil War, contributing 
259,000 men to the Union Army, of whom nearly 
30,000 were killed in action or died of wounds. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA, one of the East’ North-Central 
States of the American Union, lies between 
latitudes 37° 45’ and 41° 46’ N., and longitudes 
84° 40’ and 87° 34’ W. It is bounded on the N. 
by Lake Michigan and Mighigan, on ‘the E. by 
Ohio and Kentucky, on the S. by Kentucky, and 


on the W. by Illinois. The state has an extreme 
‘length from north to south of 276 m., and an aver- 


age width of 140 miles. In area (36,354 sq. m., of 

which 309 sq. m. are water surface), it ranks 

thirty-seventh among the states of the Union. 
Relief. The state of Indiana lies within the 


eastern portion of the low plateau which con- 
stitutes the northern section of the Mississippi 


west and southwest. 


Basin. The greater part of its surface is un- 
dulating prairie land, with a slight slope to the 
The mean elevation of 


‘the state is estimated at 700 ft. above sea level. 


A 


The highest lands are slightly above 1,000 ft., 
and are found along the Ohio boundary line in 
east-central Indiana and near the Michigan line 
in extreme northeastern Indiana. Through the 
central portion of the state the surface attains 
an elevation of 700 to 800 feet. Hills increase 


in frequency from the center of the state to the 


south and southeast, and along the Ohio pic- 
turesque and rocky hills known as “ Knobs,” 
200-500 ft. high, are almost continuous, with 
deep gorges and river bottoms between. 
southern border of hills is the edge of the Cum- 


berland Plateau physiographic province of the 
The lowest elevations’ 
-within the state are found in the western and 


eastern United States. 


southwestern counties along the Wabash River, 
where the surface seldom rises to an altitude of 
500 ft. above sea level. In the limestone region 
of the south there are numerous caves, the most 
noted being Wyandotte Cave in Crawford 
County, next to Mammoth Cave the largest in 
the United States. In the south-central part of 
the state there are a number of medicinal min- 
eral springs of which the best known are those 
at West Baden and at French Lick. 

Drainage. The principal streams of the 
state flow in a general southwesterly direction, 
and the greater part of the state is drained into 


the Ohio through the Wabash River, and its 


tributaries. The Wabash, with a total length of 
more than 500 m., rises in western Ohio, crosses 
Indiana in a west-southwesterly direction, and 
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forms for a considerable distance the boundary 
between Indiana and Illinois. During the sea- 
sons of high water it is navigable by river steam-, 
boats for about 350 m. of its course. Its upper 
tributaries are the Salamanie, Mississinewa, 
» Wild Cat Creek, Tippecanoe, and White Rivers. 
Of these tributaries the White River is by far 
the most important. Other portions of the state 
are drained by the Kankakee, a tributary of the 
Illinois River; the St. Joseph, which flows 
through the southwest corner of Michigan into 
Lake Michigan; the St. Mary’s and another 
St. Joseph, which unite in Allen County to 
form the Maumee, which empties into Lake 
Erie; and the White Water, which drains a 
limited area in the southeastern section of the 
state into the Ohio. All the larger streams within 
the state are bordered by low alluvial bottoms 


~The soil in the greater part 
of the state is exceedingly fertile. The north 
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and north-central portions of the state, formerly — 


rather swampy, are now as productive as the 
south-central portion. The most fertile part of 
the state is the Wabash Valley, and the least 
fertile the sandy region immediately south of 
Lake Michigan. Agriculture is the chief indus- 
try of the state of Indiana. Of the state’s total 
land area 92.3 per cent is in farms, and in only 
two counties does the percentage fall below 80. 
The leading crops of the state (in the order of 
their importance as judged by value) are: corn, 
wheat, hay and forage, oats, potatoes, and 
tobacco. By far the most important crop is 
corn, the value reported for this cereal being 
nearly three times as great as that of wheat, 
nearly four times as great as that of hay and 
forage, and over five times as great as that re- 
ported for oats. There are no well defined crop 
belts, the production of the various crops being 
general throughout the state, except in the case 
of potatoes, most of which are raised in \the 
sandy regions of the north. The value of or- 
chard products is large and steadily increasing. 
Stock-raising is extensively carried on, and 
dairying and poultry-raising are industries of 
growing importance. 

Minerals. The gas field of Indiana extends 
over Hancock, Henry, Hamilton, Tipton, Madi- 
son, Grand, and Delaware Counties. The pe- 
troleum field of the state extends over Adams, 
Wells, Jay, Blackford, and Grand Counties. 


The coal fields cover an area of 7,000 sq. miles. ~ 


They lie in the west and southwest, chiefly in 
Clay, Vigo, Sullivan, Vermilion, and Greene 
Counties. The quarries and clay beds are of 
great value, and are widely distributed through- 
out the state. Marls adapted to the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement are found along the 
Ohio River and in the lake region in the 
north. , F 
Manufactures. In 1849 Indiana ranked- 
fourteenth among the states of the Union in the 
value of its manufactures, while in 1909 it 


ranked ninth in the same respect. The growth. 


of the state’s industries was due largely to its 
natural resources, consisting of an abundant 
supply of timber, important agricultural prod- 
ucts, and a large yield of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas. During the past decade the supply of. 
timber, petroleum, and natural gas has fallen’ 
off greatly, and some of the productive activi- 


ties dependent upon these materials show less — 


advance than in previous years. The manufac- 
tures of the state as a whole, however, have 
continued to flourish, lumber having been se- 
cured from outside sources to supplement the 
local supply, while the increasing amount. of 
coal mined in the state has compensated largely 


for the smaller supply of natural gas, and has - 


stimulated manufacturing in other lines. The 
most important industries (in the order of value 


of products) are: slaughtering and meat pack-— 


ing, flour-mill and grist-mill products, foundry 
and machine-shop products, iron and steel 
products, distilled liquors, automobiles, lumber 


: 


and timber products, carriages and wagons, 
furniture, and refrigerators. 

Education. Indiana has a thoroughly or- 
ganized free public school system under which 
the supreme administrative control is vested 
in a state superintendent, elected biennially, 
and a state board of education; county superin- 
tendents, county boards, and township trustees 
are also elected. In addition to the elementary, 
graded and high schools, the state makes provi- 
sion for a state normal school at Terre Haute. 
There are normal schools at Valparaiso, Angola, 
Marion, and Danville, and a Teachers College 
at Indianapolis, which are on the state’s “ ac- 
credited list” and belong to the normal school 
system. Teachers’ institutes are regularly held. 
The state has established vocational schools and 
‘departments, and provides for the presence on 
the state board of education of three vocational 
experts. Any city of the first class may estab- 
lish and maintain a trade school. Night schools 
are authorized in cities of 3,000 or more. In 
cities of more than 100,000 schools may arrange 
with art associations, museums, etc., for art 
education. All children (including the deaf 
-and blind) are compelled to attend school be~ 
tween the ages of seven.and fourteen. Among 
the institutions for higher education are Indiana 
University (state), at Bloomington; Purdue Uni- 
versity (under state control), at Lafayette; Vin- 
cennes University (non-sectarian), at Vincennes; 
De Pauw University (Methodist Episcopal), at 
Greencastle; Notre Dame University (Roman 
Catholic), at South Bend; Earlham College 
(Friends), at Earlham; Wabash College (non- 
sectarian), at Crawfordsville; Concordia Col- 
lege (Lutheran), at Fort Wayne; Butler College 
(Christian), at Indianapolis; Hanover College 
(Presbyterian), at Hanover; Franklin College 
(Baptist), at Franklin; and Rose Polytechnic 
Institute (non-sectarian), at Terre Haute. 

Government. Indiana is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1852, and its amend- 
ments. Entitled to the suffrage are all male 
citizens twenty-one years of age and upward 
who haye lived in Indiana for six months im- 
mediately preceding the election; and all foreign- 
-born males of the requisite age who have lived in 
the United States for one year and in Indiana 
for six months immediately parte the elec- 
tion, and who have declared their intention_of 
‘becoming citizens of the United States. The 
-general assembly has the power to deprive of the 

‘suffrage any person convicted of an infamous 
crime. Executive. ‘The executive officers in- 
clude the governor and lieutenant-governor, 
clerk of the supreme court, secretary of state, 
attorney-general, auditor, treasurer, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, a state commis- 
sioner of weights and measures, and a state food 
and drug commissioner. The governor and 
lieutenant-governor (who must be at least thirty 
years of age), as well as the clerk of the supreme 
court, are chosen in presidential years for a term 


of four years. The other state officers are elected ‘ 
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every two years. LEcisLative. The state 
legislature, known as the General Assembly, 
meets at Indianapolis bienniaiy, (odd number 
years), its session being limited to 61 days. It 
consists of a Senate (members of which must 
be at least twenty-five years of age), and a House 
of Representatives (members of which must be 
at least twenty-one years of age), who are 
elected for terms of two years. JUDICIARY. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court of 
five members elected for districts by the state 
at large for a term of six years, an appellate 
court, and a system of circuit and minor criminal 
and county courts. Locan GoveRNMENT. 
There is a legislative body in every township 
and county of the state. - All cities are divided 
into five classes according to population, the 
powers being concentrated and simplified by 
degrees in the case of the smaller cities, and 
attaining a maximum of separation and com- 
pleteness in class 1, 7. e., cities of 100,000 and 
over, which includes only Indianapolis. In all 
classes the executive officer is a mayor elected 
for four years and ineligible to succeed himself. 
There are six administrative departments (in 
the smaller cities several departments may be 
combined under one head)—departments of 
public works, public safety, public health and 
charities, law, finance, and collection and assess- 
ment. There is a city court with elected judge 
or judges, and an elected common council which 
can pass legislation over the mayor’s veto by a 
two-thirds vote. Communities under 2,500 in 
population are regarded as towns and have a 
separate form of government by a board of 
trustees. 

History. Extensive remains (in the form 
of mounds and fortifications) of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Indiana are found in several parts 
of the state, but are especially numerous in 
Knox and Sullivan Counties. The first Euro- 
peans to enter the state found it occupied chiefly 
by the tribes of the Miami Confederacy, a league 
of Algonquin Indians formed to oppose the 
advance of the Iroquois. French coureurs des 
bois and Jesuit missionaries were probably the 
first white men to visit the state. La Salle, the 
explorer, undoubtedly passed through parts of 
Indiana during his journeys of 1669 and the 
succeeding years. Vincennes, founded in 1731, 
was the first permanent white settlement. No 
other settlement was made until after the War 
of Independence. Indiana was a part of the 
Northwest Territory which passed under the 
control of the United States in 1779, and an 
American settlement was made at Clarksville 
in 1784. As a part of the Northwest Territory, 
it was governed under the Ordinance of 1787. 
Indiana assumed its present limits in 1809, when 
it was organized asa territory. Indian wars were 
frequent throughout the early days of its history. 
In 1810 began the last great Indian war in 
Indiana, which ended in November, 1811, with 
the battle of Tippecanoe (the present Battle 
Ground), when General William Henry Harrison 


3 


8 


defeated the confederated Indians under Tecum- 
seh. After the close of the War of 1812, the 
population of the territory increased rapidly 
and it was admitted to statehood in December, 
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1816. Slavery existed to a limited extent until 
1830. During the Civil War Indiana bore a 
prominent and.creditable part on the side of 
the Union. 


IOWA 


IOWA, a West North-Central State of the 
United States, is situated between latitudes 
40° 36’ and ~43° 30’ N., and longitudes 90° 10’ 
and 96° 37’ W. The state is bounded on the N. 
by North Dakota and Minnesota; on the E. by 
Wisconsin and Illinois, from which states it is 
separated by the Mississippi River; on the S. by 
Missouri; and on the W. by Nebraska and Sout 
Dakota. Iowa has a gross area of 56,147 sq. m., 
of which 561 sq. m. represent water surface. It 
ranks twenty-fourth in size among the states of 
the Union. 
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Relief. The entire state of Iowa lies within 
the northern portion of the low plateau which 
constitutes the upper part of the Mississippi 
drainage basin. A broad, elevated belt, which 
forms the main water parting of the state, ex- 
tends from, Spirit Lake on the northern border, 
due south, to within 60 m. of the southern border, 
_and thence southeast to Wayne county in the 

south-central part of the state. For the most 
part, the surface is that of a prairie tableland, 
moderately rolling, and with a general but al- 
most imperceptible slope from the crest of the 
water parting southeast to the Mississippi, and 
on the west of the water parting to the Big 


_ varying from 100-300 feet. 


Sioux and the Missouri. The average elevation 
of the state is about 900 ft. above sea level. 
Keokuk in the extreme southeast, the lowest - 
point in the state, is 450 ft. above the sea, while 
in the northwest, in O’Brien and Dickinson 
Counties, are elevations ranging from 1,000 to 
over 1,600 ft. above the sea. In the southern 
half of the state there are no marked hills, and 
the undulations are long and wave-like. The 
surface in the northern half is more broken and 
irregular, the elevations are generally rounded, - 
and there are numerous depressions occupied by 
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small shallow lakes or ponds. In the north- 
eastern part of the state, in what is known as 
the “ driftless area,” the surface is much more. 
varied, elevations are more marked, and the 
rivers in many places flow between high cliffs 
from 250-400 ft. above their surface. The larg- — 
est streams have many tributaries and follow | 
circuitous courses. This part of Iowa is a region © 
of great charm, with much picturesque scenery. — 
Along the Missouri and some of its tributaries, — 
southward from the mouth of the Big Sioux — 
River, are mound-like bluffs which rise abruptly. 

from the flood plain of the Missouri to a height 


Po 


ug 


Drainage. The eastern two-thirds of the 
state is drained wholly by tributaries of the 
Mississippi, of which the Des Moines, the 
Skunk, the Iowa with its tributary the Cedar, 
and the Wapsipinicon are the largest. These 
streams have long easy courses through valleys 
broad at their sources, but becoming narrower 
and deeper towards their mouths.. The rivers 
of the western slope of Iowa are short streams 
flowing quite rapidly over muddy beds through 
much of their courses, and in the bluff belt 
along the Missouri having steep but grassy 
banks 200 ft. or more in height. The Big Sioux, 
which rises in South Dakota, in the lower part of 
its course forms the boundary between South 
Dakota and Iowa and enters the Missouri 
River about 2 m. above Sioux City. A few of 

| the rivers of Iowa have a limited importance as 

navigable streams, and many of them afford 
water power at their falls. —The principal lakes 
are found in the northern part of the state, 
among them being Spirit Lake, Lake Okoboji, 
Clear, Swan, High, Butler, and Storm Lakes. 
Several of the lakes, known as the Walled Lakes, 
are remarkable because surrounded by natural 
walls of loose stones. ; 

Climate. The climate is continental, with 
cold winters, hot summers, and sudden changes 
of temperature. The,mean annual temperature 
is about 47° F.; the greatest extremes recorded 
are from —43° in 1888 to 118° in 1901, a differ- 
ence of 156° F. The average mean annual tem- 
“perature in the northeastern corner of the state 
is 44,3°, while at Keokuk in the southeastern 
corner it is about 52° F. The autumns are 
beautiful and of long duration, and Iowa is 

noted for its healthfulness. The prevailing wind 

of winter is northwest, that of summer is fre- 
quently southeast. The mean annual precipi- 
tation is about 32 in., the principal rainfall 
being during the six months from the 1st of 
April to the Ist of October. The precipitation 
is in general less in the western part of the state 
than in the eastern. 5 

Agriculture. The soils are mainly dark 
brown to almost black clay loams, silt loams, 
and loams, with a small amount of sandy loams 

in scattered areas. With few exceptions these 
soils are deep, fertile, and well supplied with 
organic matter. The depth and the porous na- 
ture of the soil make it capable of withstand- 
ing the extremes of wet and dry remarkably 
-well, and taken as a whole, no other state in the 
~ Union is more favored for agricultural exploita- 
tion. No other state has so many acres of im- 
proved land or so large a proportion of its land 
subject to cultivation. All of the staple crops 
of northern climates may be grown within the 
state. It is also well adapted to the raising of 
hogs, horses, dairy cows, and poultry. The 
‘leading crops of the state (in the order of impor- 
tance as judged by value) are: corn, hay and 
forage, oats, wheat, potatoes, barley, and 
timothy-seed. Orchard fruits and small fruits 


are growp successfully. 


an a 
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Forests. At the time of its first settlement 
about one-fifth of the area of Iowa was covered 
by forest, but everywhere now most of the mer- 
chantable timber has been cut. The former 
forests of the state were of two general classes: 
on the bottom lands along the rivers grew cotton- 
wood, willow, honey-locust, coffee-trees, black 
ash, and elm; on the less heavily wooded belts 
were hemlock, white and green ash, butternut, 
iron-wood, and holly berry, The growth was 
heavier in the east than in the west. 

Minerals. By far the most valuable mineral 
product of the state is bituminous coal, the 
productive coal fields having an area of about 
10,000 sq. :miles. Lead and iron are found 
in small quantities; gypsum and ochre are 
worked; and mineral waters are sold. Sand- 
stone and limestone are produced, as are also 
clays for the making of bricks, tiles, and 
pottery. 

Manufactures. Iowa is preéminently an 
agricultural state, and its manufactures are 
chiefly those that have to do with the products 
of the farm. Meat packing is the most impor- 
tant industry, and next in importance is the 
manufacture of dairy products—butter, cheese, 
and condensed milk. The industries connected 
with foundry and machine-shops occupy a third 
place—turning out gas machines and meters, 
hardware, plumbers’ supplies, steam fittings, 
heating apparatus, and structural iron work. 
The manufacture of flour- and grist-mill products 
is fourth in importance. Among the minor 
manufactures are those of lumber’ and timber 
products, most of the raw material being floated 
down on rafts from Wisconsin and Minnesota; 
and the printing and publishing of newspapers, 
books, music, and periodicals. 

Education. Iowa has a lower percentage in 
illiteracy than any other state in the Union, a 
fact which is largely owing to her excellent pub- 
lic school system. School attendance is com- 
pulsory for sixteen consecutive weeks annually, 
during the ages from seven to fourteen. The 
public school system includes elementary, 
graded, and high schools; normal schools for the 
training of ‘teachers; and the State University 
at Iowa City. At the head of the whole system 
is the state superintendent of public instruction, : 
assisted by a board of educational examiners. 
County administration of schools is in the hands 
of a board of education and a superintendent. 
In each school district matters are attended to 
chiefly by an elected board of directors. Edu- 
cational institutions not supported by the state 
include: Iowa Wesleyan University (Methodist), 
at Mt. Pleasant; Iowa College (Congregation- 
alist), at Grinnell; Central University of Iowa 
(Baptist) at Pella; Cornell College (Method- 
ist), at Mt. Vernon; Western College (United 
Brethren), at Toledo; Upper Iowa University 
(Methodist Episcopal), at Fayette; Leander- _ 
Clark College (United Brethren), at Toledo; 
Lenox College (Presbyterian), at Hopkinton; 
Luther College (Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
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eran), at Decorah; Des Moines College (Baptist), 
at Des Moines; and many others. 
Government. lJIowa is governed under the 
constitution adopted in 1857 and its amend- 
ments. Suffrage belongs to all male citizens 
of the United States of at least twenty-one 
years of age, who shall have resided in the state 
for six months, and in some one county for sixty 
days preceding an election, except idiots and 
persons insane or convicted of some infamous 
crime. ‘‘ Women may vote at all school elec- 
tions, and in municipal elections upon any prop- 
osition to vote appointments or increase tax 
levies.’ Exrcutive. The central executive 
and administrative authority is vested in a 
governor, lieutenant-governor, an executive 
council, auditor, treasurer, attorney-general, a 
state superintendent of public instruction, and 
several boards, all elected for two years; also three 
railroad commissioners, elected for terms of four 
years. The law requires that the governor and 
lieutenant-governor shall be at least thirty years 
of age, and shall have been for two years immedi- 
ately before their election, residents of the state. 
The governor is much restricted in his appointing 
power, and his veto may be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of both houses of the legislature. 
Members of boards of regents or trustees of state 
institutions are, for the most part, elected by 
the General Assembly. The few appointments 
which the governor may make are subject to the 
recommendation or approval of the executive 
council, a branch of the legislature, or of some 
board. The executive council is composed of 
the governor, secretary of state, state auditor, 
and state treasurer, all elected by the people 
for a term of two years. It has extensive powers: 
supervises and audits the accounts of the state 
departments, directs the taking of the census, 
transfers cities from one class to another in 
accordance with census returns, constitutes the 
board for canvassing election returns, and clas- 
sifiles and assesses railways and other com- 
panies, etc., etc. Lxcisuative. The state 
legislature, or General Assembly, composed of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives, meets 
at Des Moines biennially (odd number years), 
its session being unrestricted as to length. Sen- 
ators are elected for a term of four years, one 
from each of fifty senatorial districts, the term 
of one-half expiring every two years. A senator 
must be at least twenty-five years of age, and a 
resident of the state for one year at the time of 
election. Representatives are elected for a term 
of two years, one from each county, with an 
additional one from each of the counties (not 
exceeding nine) having the largest population; 
the ratio of representation and the apportion- 


ment of the additional representatives from the 
larger counties is fixed by the General Assembly. 
The qualifications for representatives differ 
from those of elector only in that they must have 
been residents in the state for one year at the 
time of election. Jupic1ary. The state ju- 
diciary consists of a supreme court of seven 
judges, elected for a term of six years, and 
twenty-one district courts having fifty-nine 
judges (from one to four in each district), 
elected for terms of four years. Loca GovEern- 
MENT. For purposes of administration and 
local government the state is divided into coun- 
ties, each of which is itself divided into town- 
ships that are usually six miles square. The 
township maybe divided into school districts 
and highway districts, but in these matters there 
is irregularity. Each county has its own ad- 
ministrative, boards and officers, and there are 
two justices of the peace, and two constables for 
every township. The board of supervisors, 
elected for a term of three years, has care of the 
county property and the management of all 
county business. The officers of the township 
are three trustees (elected for a term of three 
years), a clerk and an assessor (elected-for two 
years). Municipal corporations are divided 
into cities of the first class (population of 15,000 
or over), cities of the second class (population 
of 2-15,000), and towns, besides a few cities with 
special charters. All other municipal corpora- 
tions, except cities with special charters, are 
known as incorporated towns. The municipal 
officers are a mayor, council, a police judge in 
cities of the first class, and various other officers. 
Cities with a population of 25,000 or more may 
adopt a commission form of government, with 
a mayor and four councilmen, elected at, large 
on a non-partisan ticket. 

History. The first white men to visit Iowa 
were the Frenchmen, Marquette and Joliet, in 
1673, and Hennepin in 1680. They found the 
country occupied by a tribe of Siouan Indians 
from which came the name of the state, Iowa 
(meaning ‘sleepy ones’). As a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, the territory be- 
came the property of the United States. From 
1804~’05, as a part of the District_of Louisiana, 
it was under the government of Indiana Terri- 
tory; from 1805~12 it was a part of Louisiana — 
Territory; from 1812~’21 a part of Missouri- 
Territory; from 1821~34, a part of the unor- 
ganized territory of the United States; from 
183436 a part of Michigan Territory; and from . 
1836—38 a part of Wisconsin Territory. In 1838, 
the western portion of Wisconsin Territory was 
set apart and named Iowa, and out of this the 
state with its present bounds was carved in 1846. - 


KANSAS 


KANSAS (the “Sunflower” state), a West 
North-Central State of the United States, lies 
between latitudes 37° and 40° N., and 
tudes 94° 35’ and 102° 1’ 40” W. It is bounded 


longi- 


on the N. by Nebraska; on the E. b issouri; 
on the 8. by Oklahoma; and on the W. by Col- 
orado. The state is nearly rectangular in shape, 
with a breadth from north to south of about 200 
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m., and a length from east to west of slightly 
over 400 miles. In gross area it ranks thir- 
teenth among the states in the Union (82,158 
8q. m., of which 384 sq. m. represent water 
surface). 

Relief. Kansas may be regarded as a great 
undulating plain with a very gentle slope from 
west to east. Along the western boundary the 
surface has an elevation of from 3,500 to 4,000 
ft., while along the eastern boundary, the aver- 
age elevation is 850 ft. above sea level. The 
slope from west to east is thus about 714 ft. to 
the mile, and about one-half of the state lies at 
an elevation of less than 2,000 ft. above sea 


4 Kanorado 
8906 ft 


boundless as upon the sea. In the northwest 

the surface is distinctly hilly, and in the south- 

Week, below the Arkansas River, is an area of sand 
ills. 

Drainage. The Missouri River, forming the 
northeastern boundary, receives the drainage 
of the northern half of the state, chiefly through 
the Kansas River. The Kansas is formed by 
the union of the Solomon and Smoky Hill 
Rivers, about twelve miles west of Abilene, and 
enters the Missouri at the eastern boundary 
within the limits of Kansas City, Kansas. The 
Kansas, with the Smoky Hill River, traverses 
the entire state from west to east, among its 
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level. In the eastern half of the state there is 
also an inclination from north to south, as indi- 
cated by the northwest-southeast course of the 
streams, the only exception being the Kansas 
River, which flows nearly due east. The eastern 
‘third of the state lies in the Prairie Plains prov- 
ince, the remainder of the state in the Great 
Plains province. A small portion in the south- 
eastern part of the state is invaded by the low 
hills of the Ozark uplift. Along the Missouri, 
in the northeast, the bluffs rise in places to a 
height of 200 feet. The Prairie Plains, while 
gently rolling, are diversified by low hills and 
ridges and the valleys of countless streams. The 
Great Plains present a vast surface of moderate 
et varied relief—an endless succession of 
ecad plains, isolated hills, and ridges. The 
view from every little eminence is almost as 
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chief tributaries being the Republican and Big 
Blue Rivers. The Arkansas traverses the great 
treeless plains of western Kansas, and near the 
middle of the state changes its course to the 
southeast and crosses the southern boundary 
into Oklahoma. Of its large affluents, the 
Cimarron drains the southwestern corner of the 
state, and the Neosho the southeastern part. 
A number of smaller streams of the state afford 
advantages for the development of water power. 

Climate. The climate is subject to extremes 
of heat and cold, but as a rule is exceptionally 
salubrious. The average annual temperature 
of the state is about 54.5° F., the warmest mean 
being 56° and the coldest 53° F. The winters 
are dry and mild, and summer heat is tempered 
by perpetual prairie breezes. In the eastern 
half of Kansas the rainfall is sufficient for the 
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maturing of crops, the normal annual precipita- 
tion ranging from 25 to 35 inches; in the western 
half of the state the rainfall is lighter, the average 
annual precipitation ranging from 15 to 25 inches. 
The precipitation is very largely in the growing 
season between April and October. Freshets 
and droughts and occasional tornadoes at times 
work havoc. Winds are prevalently from the 
south, except in winter, when they blow from 
the northwest. 

Agriculture. The soil of the Upland Prairies 
is generally a deep, rich, clay loam; the bottom 
lands near the streams are a black, sandy loam; 
and the intermediate lands show a rich and 
deep black loam containing very little sand. 
These soils are all free from stones, easily cul- 
tivated, and exceedingly productive. In limited 
areas on the Upland Prairies are stiff, clay soils, 
which, while not easily cultivated, are very 
productive when properly managed and en- 
riched. The southwestern portion of the state 
is sandy. Irrigation is practised in the stream 
valleys of the western part of the state, prin- 
cipally along the Arkansas River for 75 m. east 
from the Colorado line. 
tire land area, nearly 83 per cent is in farms. 
In both acreage and value, corn is the leading 
crop. Wheat has an acreage about three- 
quarters as great as that of corn, and a value 
nearly as great. These two crops combined 
represent about 90 per cent of the acreage of.-all 
cereals. The other important agricultural crops 
(in the order of their value) are: hay and forage, 
oats, potatoes, Kafir corn, and milo maize. Cot- 
ton-growing, on a very limited scale, is being 
attempted in the southeast. Various orchard 
fruits are cultivated. Kansas is one of the lead- 
ing stock-raising states of the country, and it 
has extensive dairying and poultry interests. 

Forests. The original timber land did not 
cover more than 5 per cent of the state’s area, 
but a judicious system of planting has consider- 
ably increased the extent of woodland. Along 
the streams there is commonly a fringe of timber, 
which in the east is fairly heavy, but there is 
an increasing scarcity westward. Many of the 
cities of the state are abundantly and beauti- 
fully shaded. Oaks, elms, hickory, honey- 
locust, white ash, sycamore, and willows are 
' growing, but the box-elder and cotton-wood are 
the prevailing trees. The United States govern- 
ment is planting trees in reserves in the arid 
counties of the state, and the experiment prom- 


ises success. A National Forest of over 300,000 | 


acres has been set aside in Finney, Kearney, 
Hamilton, and Grant Counties. 

Minerals. The mineral products of Kansas 
include bituminous coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, zinc, lead, and sandstone, limestone, 
and gypsum. The coal fields cover about 
15,000 sq. m. in the eastern part of the state. 
In the value of the natural gas product, Kansas 
is surpassed only by Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio. The principal gas and oil 
fields are in the southeastern part of the state. 


Of the state’s en-: 
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Manufactures. Kansas is not preéminently 
a manufacturing state. Its manufactures have 
been largely the outgrowth of its extensive agri- 
cultural resources, and in recent years they have 
been greatly stimulated by the development of 
rich zinc and coal mines, and by the discovery 
of oil and gas. The most important industry 
in the state is slaughtering and meat packing; 
it includes the manufacturing of many by- 
products, some of which are carried to a high 
degree of elaboration. Second in importance 
are flour-milling and grist-milling. Next in 
order are general shop construction and the 
manufacture of cars by steam railroad com- 
panies, smelting and refining, and printing and 
publishing. 

Education. An efficient compulsory educa- 
tion law was passed in 1903. The public schools 
of the state are administered by a state board of 
education. Seven months is the minimum term 
for rural schools, and eight for schools in cities 
of the first and second class. Besides the ele- 
mentary and high schools, the state maintains 
three public normal schools; the University of 
Kansas, at Lawrence; an Agricultural College, 
at Manhattan; the Western University (for 


negroes), at Quindaro; and the Topeka Indus- | 


trial and Educational Institute (also for negroes). 
In addition to the state schools numerous pri- 
vate or denominational institutions are main- 


tained. The most important of these are: the 


Kansas-Wesleyan University (Methodist Hpis- 
copal), at Salina; Baker University (Methodist 
Ebro at Baldwin; Washburn College: 
(Congregational), at Topeka; Southwest Kansas 
College ‘(Methodist Episcopal), at Winfield; the 


. College of Emporia (Presbyterian), at Emporia; 


Bethany College (Lutheran), at Lindsborg; St. 
Marys College (Roman Catholic), at St. Marys; 


Ottawa University (Baptist), at Ottawa; and — 


the College of the Sisters of Bethany (Protestant 
Episcopal, for women), at, Topeka. An indus- 
trial school for Indian children is maintained 
by the United States near Lawrence. nat 

Government. 
the constitution (adopted in 1859) which came 
into operation in 1861, and its amendments. 
Suffrage is the right of both malé and female 


Kansas is governed under 


citizens of the United States (and of aliens who)’ | 


declare their intention to become such) w 


-have lived in the state for six months, in the 


county for thirty days, and in the precinct for 


ten days previous to election, Excluded -from., ” 


the suffrage are those convicted of treason or 
felony, insane persons, and persons under 
guardianship; also public embezzlers, persons 
guilty of bribery, or dishonorably discharged 


soldiers of the United States service, unless re- _ 


instated. General elections to state, county, 


and township offices are biennial in even num- 
ber years, and take place on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. Exxcu- 
TIVE. The state executive officers are a governor, 


lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor, — 
treasurer, attorney, and superintendent of public 
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instruction, all elected for a term of two years. 
The governor appoints, with the approval of 
the Senate, a board of public works, and some 
other administrative boards. He may veto 
any act of the legislature, which cannot there- 
after become a law unless again approved by 
two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house. Learsuative. The legislature, consist- 
ing of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
meets in regular session at Topeka, on the 
second Tuesday in January in odd number 
years; its sessions are not restricted as to length. 
Senators are elected for four years, and repre- 
sentatives for two years. Jupiciary. Judicial 
power is vested in a supreme court, thirty-eight 
district courts, one probate court for each 
county, and two or more justices of the peace 
for each township. All justices are elected: those 
of the supreme court, seven in number, for four 
years; and those of the probate courts, and the 
Justices of the peace, for two years. Locan 
GOVERNMENT. ‘The business of each county 
is managed by a board of commissioners who 
are elected by districts for four years,- but each 
county elects also a clerk, a treasurer, a probate 
judge, a register of deeds, a sheriff, a coroner, 
an attorney, a clerk of the, district court, a 
surveyor, 2 county auditor appointed by the 
district clerk of the county. The township 
officers, all elected for two years, are a trustee, a 
clerk, a treasurer, two or more justices of the 
eace, two constables, and one road overseer 
or each road district. Cities are governed 


under a general law which divides them into 
three classes according to size, and the govern- 
ment is different for each class. Cities having a 
population of more than 15,000 constitute the 
first class; those having a population of more 
than 2,000, but not more than 15,000, consti- 
tute the second class; and those having a popula- 
tion not exceeding 2,000 constitute the third 
class. In cities of the first class, the law re- 
quires the election of a mayor, city clerk, city 
treasurer, appeals judge, and councilmen; in 
those of the second class, it requires the election 
of a mayor, appeals judge, city treasurer, coun- 
cilmen, board of education, justices of the peace, 
and constables; and in those of the third class, 
it requires the election of mayor, appeals judge, 
and councilmen. 

History. Kansas was a part of the Louisiana 
purchase (1803), and was colonized by both free 
and slave state settlers. It was made a territory 
in 1854, and at once became the battle-ground 


-between the partisans of slavery and freedom. 


A bloody civil war broke out, in which many 
fights that were almost battles took place 
One of the most ardent of the anti-slavery parti- 
sans was John Brown. The Topeka constitution 
pronittios slavery was framed in 1855, and the 

ecompton constitution sanctioning slavery in 
1857. The Wyandotte constitution forbidding 
slavery was adopted in 1859, and Kansas was 
admitted as a free state January 29, 1861. It 
took a prominent part in the Civil War, and 
suffered much from raids. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY, one of the East South-Central 
States of the Union, lies between latitudes 36° 
30’ and 39° 12’ N., and longitudes 81° 55’ and 
89° 40’ W. It is bounded on the N., NW., and 
NE. by Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; on the E. 
by West Virginia and Virginia; on the SE. and 
S. by Virginia and Tennessee; and on the W. 
by Missouri and Illinois. The state has an 
extreme length from E. to W. of about 400 m., 
and a width from N. to S. of 175 m. In area, 
Kentucky ranks thirty-sixth among the states 
of the Union (40,598 sq. m., of which 417 sq. 
m. are water surface). : 

Relief. 


belt of the east and southeast; the plateau region 
extending from the mountain belt to the Ten- 
nessee River; and, lying west of that river, a 
small area which a Se to the Gulf Coastal 
Plain. The mountain belt, strictly speaking, 
comprises only the Cumberland and Pine Moun- 
tain ranges in the extreme southeastern part 
of the state. These ranges have altitudes of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. and more, the highest 

int being Frazier knob (1,540 ft.), in Letcher 
Bounty on the Virginia border. With the 
exception of the narrow mountain area Just 
described, the eastern quarter of the state, co- 
extensive with the eastern Kentucky coal field, 


The surface of Kentucky falls into. 
three main physiographic regions: the mountain: 


belongs to the Alleghany Plateau Province. 
This plateau belt is exceedingly rugged, with 
many sharp ridges—seldom rising more than 
1,500 ft. above the sea—which alternate with 
deep, narrow valleys. The remainder of the 


‘state, which lies east of the Tennessee River, is 


divided into the Highland Rim Plateau, and a 
lowland basin eroded in the Highland Rim Pla- 
teau and known as the Blue-Grass Region; this © 
region reaches northward to the Ohio River and 
is separated from the Highland Rim Plateau 
by a semicircular escarpment, which extends 
from the mouth of the Scioto River to the mouth 
of the Salt River below Louisville. The High- 
land Rim Plateau embraces fully one-half of the 
state, and slopes from elevations of 1,000 ft. or 
more in the east to about 500 ft. in the north- 
west—and generally much less. The Blue-Grass 
Region is park-like in character, and mark 
by gently rounded hills and intervening valleys. 
Its soils are strong and fertile, and the blue-grass 
(from the color of whose seed-vessels the region 
takes its name) is native to the soil. The streams 
have cut deep gorges through the limestone 
formations of a large part of the Highland Rim 
Plateau, and in a region of about 6,000 sq. m. 
much of the drainage is subterranean. The 
long continued erosive action of the water has 
undermined a large part of this region and pro- 
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duced numerous and often extensive caverns, 
the best known being Mammoth Cave. The 
lowland region which lies west of the Tennessee 
River has an average elevation of less than 300 
feet. The surface is generally low and level, 
and large cypress swamps still exist in the 
southwest. 

Drainage. The extent of the navigable 
waters of Kentucky is placed at about 3,000 
miles. Most of the larger rivers of the state 
have their sources among the Appalachian 
Mountains or on the Alleghany Plateau, and 
flow in a generally northwest direction toward 
the Ohio. Deep river channels are common, 
but falls or impassable rapids are rare west of 
the Alleghany Plateau. The principal rivers 
wholly within the state are: the Licking, Ken- 
tucky, Green, and Tradewater. The Cumber- 
land rises in the Cumberland Mountains in 
southeastern Kentucky, and after a tortuous, 
general southwesterly and westerly course to 
Nashville, Tennessee, turns northwestward and, 
crossing Kentucky not far from the lower course 
of the Tennessee, enters the Ohio River at Smith- 
land. The Tennessee River forms part of the 
eastern bound: of Calloway County, enters 
the state on the southwestern border of Trigg 
County, and, flowing in a general northwesterly 
direction, enters the Ohio River at Paducah. 

Climate. Kentucky has a fine, salubrious 
climate and extremes of temperature are not 
marked. ‘The mean annual temperature for 
the entire state is nearly 55° F., that of the moun- 
tain belt in the SE. being 50°, and that of the 
region west of the Tennessee, about 60°; the 
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thermometer seldom registers as high as 100° 
or as low as—10° F. The mean annual precipita- 
tion is about 43 in. for the entire state; it is 
usually distributed evenly throughout the year, 
and very little is in the form of snow. The pre- 
vailing winds are from the west or southwest; 
rain-bearing winds are mostly from the south. 
Agriculture. In the extreme eastern por- 
tion of the state, on the mountains and on the 
Alleghany Plateau, much of the soil is very light 
and thin. The more level tops of the plateau, 
however, are cultivated and produce fair crops. 
Within the mountainous portion of southeastern 
Kentucky there are a number of small limestone 


valleys of considerable fertility; in the Blue- - 


Grass Region in the north-central portion of the 
state the soils are strong and fertile, and the 
most exhaustive crops, such as~—tobacco and 
hemp, may be raised continuously for a series 


of years without materially affecting the value. 7 


of the soil. The south-central part of the state 
comprises one of the great tobacco-growing 
regions of the United States. The total farm 


acreage and the acreage of improved land are 


both increasing, as are also the number of farms. 
The general character of Kentucky agriculture 
is indicated by the fact that somewhat more 


than two-fifths (43.7 per cent) of the total value | 


of crops is contributed by the cereals, and some- 


what more than one-quarter (28.7 per cent) by 


tobacco. The remainder, representing 27.6 
per cent of the total, consists mostly of potatoes 


crops (in the order of their importance as judg 


- and other vegetables, hay and forage, forest — 
products, and fruits and nuts. The regent 
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by value) are: corn, tobacco, hay and forage, 
wheat, and potatoes. The state ranks first in 
the production of tobacco, and it is the principal 
hemp-growing State in the Union. The Blue- 
Grass Region is one of the most famous horse- 
breeding sections in America, and the thorough- 
bred Kentucky horse has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Its other live-stock interests are important. 

Forests. The state is rich in oak, maple, 
ash, beech, walnut, and pine, and its lumber 
industries are extensive. Logging is the principal 
ey of several localities, especially in the 
east. 

Minerals. Kentucky has two extensive coal 
fields, an eastern and a western. The eastern 
coal field lies, for the most part, in Greenup, 

: Boyd, Carter, Lawrence, Johnson, Lee, Breathitt, 
Rockeastle, Pulaski, Laurel, Knox, Bell, and 
Whitley Counties, and has an area of about 
11,000 square miles; the western coal field is in 
Henderson, Union, Webster, Daviess, Hancock, 
McLean, Ohio, Hopkins, Butler, Muhlenburg, 
and Christian Counties, and has an area of 
about 6,000 square miles. All Kentucky coal 
is either bituminous or semi-bituminous, bat of 
several varieties. Kentucky is the largest pro- 
ducer of cannel coal in the United States. Among 
the other mineral resources of the state are: 
petroleum, iron ore, lead, barites, lime, natural 
cement, asphalt, natural gas, and mineral waters. 
‘The quarries yield sandstone and limestone, and 
‘the clay deposits are valuable for the manufac- 
ture of bricks, tile, pottery, etc. Pearls are 
found in some of the streams of the state, and 
it is believed that there are diamonds in the 
kimberlite deposits in Elliot County. 

Manufactures. The value of the manu- 

factured products of Kentucky has steadily 
increased since 1849-50. The most important 
industries (arranged in the order of value of 
products) are: distilled liquors, flour-mill and 
- grist-mill products, lumber and timber products, 
- tobacco manufactures, foundry and machine 
shop products, iron and steel products, and 
slaughtering and meat-packing. 
~Education. School attendance is compul- 
_sory for children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years, unless excused by the county 
_ board of education on account of illness. The 
~ public schools of Kentucky may be classified as 
‘rural schools, graded schools, and high schools 
(the latter being further classified as city and 
~ county high schools). Each county is divided 
into four, six, or eight educational divisions, one 
¢rustee being elected for each sub-district. The 
- trustees of the sub-districts form division boards 
of education, and the chairmen of these various 
- division boards form a county board of education 
together with the county superintendent who 
is ex officio chairman. Any sub-district, town, 
or city of the fifth or sixth class may provide 
for a graded school by voting the necessary 
taxes to support the same. The General As- 
sembly has provided special graded schools. In 
each city of the first, second, and third class 


there must be, and of the fourth class there may 
be, maintained under control of a city board of 
education a system of public schools in which 
all children between the ages of six and twenty 
residing in the city may be taught at public 
expense. It is provided by statute that there 
shall be in each county of the state at least one 
county high school to which all common school 
graduates of the county shall be admitted 
without charge. There are separate schools for 
white and blacks. Schools for higher education 
are: the State University of Kentucky, at 
Lexington; two State Normal Schools, one at 
Richmond and the other at Bowling Green; and 
a Normal and Industrial School (for negroes), 
at Frankfort. Among the private and de- 
nominational colleges in Kentucky are: Central 
University (Presbyterian), at Danville; Tran- 
sylvania University, at Lexington; Georgetown 
College (Baptist), at Georgetown; Kentucky 
Wesleyan College (Methodist Episcopal, South), 
at Winchester; Berea College (Non-Sectarian), 
at Berea; and the University of Louisville, at 
Louisville. 

Government. Kentucky is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1891.’ With the usual 
exceptions of criminals, idiots, and insane per- 
sons, all male citizens of the United States who 
are at least twenty-one years of age, and have 
lived in the state one year, in the county six 
months, and in the voting precinct sixty days 
next preceding the election, are entitled to vote. 
Women are allowed to vote for school officers 
and on school matters, and may hold school 
offices—except those limited to men by the con- 
stitution. Exmcutive. The executive officers 
of the state are: governor, lieutenant-governor, 
treasurer, auditor of public accounts, register 
of the land office, commissioner of agriculture, 
labor and statistics, secretary of state, attorney 
general, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. All are chosen by popular vote for four 
years, and are ineligible for immediate reélec- 
tion; each must be at least thirty years of age 
and must have been a resident citizen of the 
state for two years next preceding his election. 
If a vacancy occurs in the office of governor dur- 
ing the first two years, a new election is held; if it 
occurs during the last two years, the lieutenant- 
governor serves out the time. The governor 
may veto any measure, including items in ap- 
propriation bills, but the legislature can re-pass 
such a measure by a simple majority of the total 
membership in each house. The governor is 
commander-in-chief of the militia when it is 
not in the service of the United States. He may 
remit fines and forfeitures, commute sentences, 
and grant reprieves and pardons, except in 
cases of impeachment, and he may call ex- 
traordinary sessions of the legislature. LmaisLa- 
tive. The legislative power is vested in a Gen- 
eral Assembly, which consists of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. It meets bien- 
nially at Frankfort (even number years), the 
session being limited to 60 days. Senators are 
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elected for four years, half the number retiring 
every two years. Representatives are: elected for 
two years. The minimum age for representa- 
tive is twenty-four, and for a senator thirty 
years. The Senate sits as a court for the trial 
of impeachment cases. A majority of either 
house constitutes a quorum; but as regards 
minor bills on the third reading, not only must 
they receive a majority of the quorum but that 
majority must be at least two-fifths of the 
total membership of the house. For the enact- 
ment of appropriation bills creating a debt, a 
majority of the total membership in each house 
is required. A revenue measure must originate 
in the House of Representatives, but the Senate 
may introduce amendments. Jupiciary. The 
judiciary consists of a court of appeals, circuit 
courts, quarterly courts, county courts, justice 
of the-peace courts, police courts, and fiscal 
courts. The court of appeals is composed of 
from five to seven judges, elected, one from each 
appellate district, for a term of eight years. 
Locat GovERNMENT, The counties are grouped 
into judicial circuits, those containing a popula- 
tion of more than 150,000 constituting separate 
districts; each district has a judge and common- 
wealth attorney. The county officials are: judge, 


clerk, attorney, sheriff, jailer, coroner, assessor, 
all elected for four years. Each county contains 
from three to eight justices of the peace dis- 
tricts. The financial board of the county is 
composed of the county judge and the justices 
of the peace, or of the county judge and three 
commissioners elected on a general ticket. The 
municipalities are divided into six classes, ac- 
cording to population. 

History. Numerous historic remains indi- 
cate that the mound-builders lived in the terri- 
tory now comprising this state. The name Ken- 
tucky, meaning “dark and bloody ground,’’ 
commemorates the conflicts between various 
warlike tribes of Indians. Kentucky was ex- 
plored by Dr. Thomas Walker in 1750, by John 
Finley in 1767 and by Daniel Boone in 1769; 
was settled at Harrodsburg in 1774; was form 
into a county of Virginia in 1776; was admitted 
into the Union in 1792 (the first state to enter 
after the formation of the Union); was distin- 
guished in the War of 1812 and in the Mexican 
War; was one of the slave states, but did not 
secede during the Civil War; was occupied by 
Federals and Confederates in 1861; and was 
abe: scene of several famous campaigns and 
raids. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA, a West South-Central State 
of the Union, lies between latitudes 29° and 
33° N., and longitudes 89° and 94.5° W. It is 
bounded on the N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi; on the E. by Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico; on the 8. by the Gulf of Mexico; and 
on the W. by Texas. The state extends from 
north to south about 200 m., and from east to 
west about 290 miles. In gross area (48,506 
sq. m., of which 3,097 sq. m. are water surface) 
it ranks as thirtieth among the states of the 
Union. 

Relief. Louisiana lies in the Coastal Plains 
Province, and is divided nearly equally between 
alluvial lands and uplands. The mean eleva- 
tion above sea level is 75 ft., and practically 
the only parts more than 400 ft. high are hills 


in Sabine, Claiborne, and Vernon Parishes. The ~ 


upland region embraces all the northern and 
northeastern parts of the state. It is in reality 
a low plateau sloping southward and traversed 
by the valleys of the Mississippi, Red, and 
Ouachita Rivers, and dissected by smaller 
streams into numerous smaller plateaus. South 
of the Red River is the prairie area constituting 
the greater part of the southwestern corner of 
the state. Here the elevation is usually only 
20-30 ft. above the sea, never above 70 ft.; and 
the region is generally treeless, except for mar- 
ginal timber along the streams. Finally, the 
prairie region is merged into a belt of wooded 
swamp and marsh,. which extends along the 
entire gulf coast, reaching inland for distances 
of from 20 to 50 miles. In places the marsh 
lands are open, flooded only at high tides or 


in rainy seasons, and afford pasturage for cattle. 
Large tracts have been diked and reclaimed for 
cotton, sugar, and rice culture. Slight ridges 
along the streams and bayous which traverse it, 
and occasional patches of slightly elevated prairie, 
relieve the monotonous expanse. Most of the 
swamp fringe is reclaimable. ‘The marshes en- 
croach most upon the parishes St. Charles, 
Orleans and Plaquemines. The alluvial lands 
include the river flood plains. 4 

_ Drainage. The principal rivers are the Mis- 
sissippi, which forms part of the eastern bound- 
ary and flows through the southeastern part 
of the state; the Red River, the southernmost of- 


the great tributaries of the Mississippi, which 


it enters in about latitude 31° N.; the Ouachita 
(or Washita), which empties into the Red River 
about 15 m. northwest of the confluence of the 
latter with the Mississippi; the Sabine River, 
which forms more than two-thirds of the western . 
boundary; and the Pearl, which forms part of 
the eastern boundary and empties into Mis- 
sissippi Sound. All these rivers except the last 
are navigable at all stages of the water. There 
are many bayous, several of which are important 
both for navigation and for drainage. Among 
them are Bayou Teche, Bayou Plaquemine; 
Atchafalaya Bayou, Bayou. Lafourche, an 

Bayou Boeuf. Some of the bayous might well 
be called lakes, and others rivers. The southern 
portion of the state is covered by an intricate 
network of these bayous, which before they 
were closed by a levee system carried off in time _ 
of flood much of the escaping surplus of river _ 


waters. The total length of navigable waters 


cf 


* 


in the state is about 3,500 miles. Many of the 
lakes, among them Pontchartrain, Borgne, 
Maurepas, and Sabine, are parts of the sea which 
have escaped the filling in process carried on by 
the great river and the smaller streams. There 
- are countless small inland lakes along the Mis- 
sissippi and Red Rivers and their tributaries. 
Climate. The climate of Louisiana is semi- 
tropical, and equable throughout the greater 
art of its area, being influenced materially 
y the prevailing southerly winds from the Gulf 
of Mexico. The differences in mean annual 
temperature are almost wholly due to differ- 
ences in latitude and elevation. The mean an- 
nual temperature ranges from about 70° F. at 
Port Eads in the extreme southeastern part of 
the state, to 65° at Lake Providence in the 
‘northeastern part. The mean temperature for 
July varies from 81° to 83°; the mean for January 
varies from 46° in the extreme north to 56° in 
the extreme south. The rainfall is usually 
heavy in the southeast, but decreases toward 
the northwest. The average for a year at New 
Orleans is about 58 in., at Shreveport 46 in., 
and for the entire state it is 55 inches. A light 
fall of snow occurs sometimes in the northern 
portions, but in the southern part of the state 
it is almost unknown. 
- Agriculture. The soils of the greater part 
of Louisiana are highly fertile, and a varied and 
profitable agriculture is possible in all sections 
of the state. The general character of Louisiana 
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agriculture is indicated by the fact that some- 
what less than one-third (82 per cent) of the 
total value of crops is contributed by the cereals, 
somewhat more than one-quarter (26.2 per cent) 
by cotton, and somewhat less than one-quarter 
(23 per cent) by sugar crops. The remainder, 
representing 18.8 per cent of the total, consists 
mostly of potatoes and other vegetables, of forest 
products, and of hay and forage. The leading 
crops (in the order of their importance as judged 
by value) are: sugar, cotton, corn, rough rice, 
cottonseed, hay and forage, and sweet potatoes 
and yams. Many of the fruits of warm-temperate 
and semi-tropical lands, whether native or exotic, 
including oranges, olives, figs, grapefruit, kum- 
quats, and pomegranates are cultivated. Oranges 
are grown on the coast, and along the Misisssippi 
below New Orleans. Orchard fruits are fairly 
varied, but unimportant; the production of small 
fruits is comparatively small. 
Forests. The value and variety of the timber 
in the forests of Louisiana are very great. Much 
of the river swamp region is covered with cypress 
trees festooned with Spanish moss. The eastern 
pine belt covers an area of about 3,900 sq. m., 
and is composed largely of the long-leaf pine; 
the southwestern pine belt covers an area of 
about 4,000 sq. m., and contains the heaviest 
growth of long-leaf pine timber in the world. 
The short-leaf growth is especially heavy in the 
northwest portions of the state. The cypress 
forests of the alluvial and overflow lands in the 
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south of the state are among the largest and 
most heavily timbered known. Hard woods are 
found in the river bottoms throughout the 
state. 

Fisheries. Shrimp, frogs, terrapin, clams, 
and oysters are common. Oysters are greatly 
favored by state protective legislation. 

Minerals. Mineral resources are few but 
important. The leading products are salt, sul- 
phur, petroleum, and natural gas. The de- 
posit of rock salt of Petite Anse Island in the 
coast swamp region is in places 1,000 ft. thick 
and yields salt of extraordinary purity. The 
state ranks fifth in the production of salt, and 
is the largest producer of sulphur in the United 
States. The Jennings Oil Field is one of the 
greatest in the United States. Natural gas is 
found in Caddo parish. Small quantities of 
iron ore and of brown coal, kaolin, and various 
clays are among the mineral deposits of the state. 

Manufactures. A large proportion of the 
raw materials used in the manufactures of 
Louisiana is furnished by the forests of the state 
and by its sugar-cane, cotton, and rice fields. 
The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply 
of fuel much retarded the early development of 
manufactures, but the opening of short canals, 
the recent improvement of water-ways, and the 
increased railroad facilities of the state have 
reduced the cost of transportation of coal as 
pf other commodities. The rapid development 
_of the oil fields of the south has afforded a cheap 
substitute for coal and given an increased im- 
petus to manufactures in Louisiana. -New 
Orleans, the most important southern port, 
affords excellent opportunities for domestic 
coastwise and foreign commerce. The most 
important industries (arranged in the order of 
value of products) are: the manufacture of 
sugar and molasses, and sugar refining; lumber 
and timber; cottonseed-oil and cake; rice clean- 
ing and polishing; bags, other than paper; and 
bread and other bakery products. 

Education. A new school code (1912) es- 
tablished a state board of education composed 
of the governor, superintendent of public educa- 
tion, the attorney-general, and one citizen from 
each congressional district. There are separate 
schools for white and colored children. Ac- 
cording to the state constitution no fund raised 
for the support of the public schools of the state 
shall be appropriated to or used for the support 
‘of any private or sectarian school. City schools 
are under a separate organization. There are 
two state normal schools for the training of 
teachers, and twenty-eight rural high schools. 
Higher schools include: the State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 
Baton Rouge; Tulane University of Louisiana, 
in New Orleans; Jefferson College (Roman 
Catholic), at Convent; the College of the Im- 
maculate Conception (Roman Catholic), at 
New Orleans; St. Charles College (Roman 
Catholic), at Grand Coteau; Silliman Collegiate 
Institute (Presbyterian, for women); at Clinton; 


Mansfield Female College (Methodist Epis- 
copal, South) at Mansfield; the Southwestern 
Louisiana Industrial Institute, at Lafayette; 
and among the schools for negroes are the Pea- 
body State Normal and Industrial School, at 
Alexandria; and New Orleans University (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), Luther College (Evangelical Lu- 
theran), Leeland University (Baptist), Straight 
University (Congregational), and Southern Uni- 
versity (aided by the state), all at New Orleans. 

Government. Louisiana is governed under 
the constitution of 1898 with its amendments. 
The constitution requires that a voter must (in 
addition to other qualifications) either be abie 
to show conclusively ability to read and write, 
or be the owner of property in the state “ as- 
sessed at not léss than $300, on which, if per- 
sonalty, all taxes are paid.”’ But it excepts from 
these requirements persons who were entitled to 
vote in some state on or before the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1867; also the sons or grandsons of such 
voters not under twenty-one years of age on the 
12th of May, 1898; and males of foreign birth 
who have resided in the state five years next 
preceding the date of application for registration, ~ 
and who were naturalized prior to 1898. The 
constitution provides that no person, under 
sixty years of age, shall be permitted to vote 
unless he has paid an annual poll-tax of one dollar 
for the two years next preceding the year in 
which he offers to vote. Convicts not par- 
doned with an explicit restoration of suffrage 
privileges are disfranchised. Suffrage is ex- 
tended to women taxpayers in questions sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers as such. EXECUTIVE. | 
The chief executive officers of the state are the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer, etc. They are elected for four year 
terms, neither the governor nor the treasurer 
being eligible for immediate reélection. The gov- 
ernor must be at least thirty years old and - 
must have been a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of the state for ten years next 
preceding his election. Within five days after 


‘the passage of any bill by the General Assembly - 


he may veto this measure, which then becomes 
a law only if passed by a two-thirds vote of all 
members elected to each house of the General 
Assembly. In case of vacancy, the lieutenant-— 
governor succeeds to the office of governor. © 
LucisuaTivE. The legislative body, or the 
General Assembly, meets at Baton Rouge bien- — 
nially, on the second Monday in May (even 
number years), and its sessions are limited to 
sixty days. Any elector is eligible for election — 
as a representative if he has been a citizen of the 
state for five years and a resident of the district 
or parish from which he is elected for two years . 
immediately preceding the election. A change — 
of residence from the district or parish from which 
he is elected vacates the ENS a representative 
or a senator. The senator must be at least 
twenty-five years of age. Members of the legis- 
lature are elected for four years. Revenue or 
appropriation bills originate in the House of 
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Representatives, but may be amended by the 
Senate. Jupictary. ‘The judiciary consists 
of the supreme court with five judges, elected 
by the people for a term of twelve years; circuit 
courts of appeals, the judges of which are ap- 
pointed by the supreme court; and district 
courts with four judges, elected by the people. 
Locan GoverNmEeNT. The term “ parish” is 
used in Louisiana instead of county. It is a 
relic of the old Spanish regime. The principal 
parish officers are prosecuting-attorney, sheriff, 
coroner, county clerk, assessor, treasurer, sur- 
veyor, superintendent of schools and health officer. 

History. Louisiana was explored by De 
Soto in 1541, by Marquette in 1677, and by 
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MAINE (the Pine Tree State), the most 
northeasterly state of the American Union, and 
one of the New England group, lies between 
latitudes 43° 4’ and 47° 27’ 34” N., and longi- 
tudes 66° 56’ 48” and 71° 6’ 41" W. It is bounded 
on the NW. by the Canadian province of Quebec; 
on the N. and E. by New Brunswick, from 
which it is separated in part by the St. John 
River, the Grand or Schoodic Lakes, the St. 
Croix River, ‘and Passamaquoddy Bay; on the 
S. by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the W. by 
New Hampshire, the Piscataqua and Salmon 
Falls Rivers forming the natural boundary 
lines at the southwest. The state has a total 
area of 33,040 sq. m., of which 3,145 sq. m. 
‘represent water surface. It ranks as thirty- 
eighth in size among the states of the Union. 

Coast. Measured in a direct line the coast 
of Maine extends some 270 miles, but counting 
sinuosities and the island shores, it has a length 
of about 2,500 miles. The rocky coast-line, 
-trenched in bygone ages by glacial action, and 
broken and eroded by the unceasing pounding 
of the sea, affords many safe and capacious 
harbors, chief of which are Casco, Penobscot, 
Frenchman’s, Machias, and_Passamaquoddy 
Bays. West of the Kennebec River the coast 1s 
low, sometimes marshy, and fringed by many 
low grassy islands; but east of this river the 
shore becomes more and more rugged, with 

recipitous cliffs and rounded summits, as in 
Mt. Desert and Quoddy Head, which are re- 
spectively 1,500 and 1,000 ft. high. The charm 
of the Maine Coast, with its countless bays, its 
rocks and headlands, its picturesque mingling 
of land and sea views, is widely known. As the 
mountains and woods, the lakes and streams 
to the northward, attract an ever increasing 
number of those who seek rest, recreation, or 
sport, so the coast of Maine, drawing votaries 
from every er finds its summer visitors more 
numerous each year. 

Relief. The surface of Maine, a part of fd 
New England nd region, rises gradually 
from its sent aod much indented water-front 
on the Atlantic Ocean to the water parting, 
which sends the waters of the northern third of 
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La Salle in 1682; was settled by the French 
under Iberville and Bienville about 1700. In 
1717 it was granted to a company of which 
John Law was the head, but in 1732 reverted 
to the crown; was ceded by France to Spain in 
1763, but in 1800 became French territory. It 
was repurchased by the United States in 1803 
and was created the Territory of Orleans in 
1804; had the portion east of the Mississippi 
annexed in 1810; was admitted to the Union 
in 1812; seceded in January 1861; was largely 
occupied by the Federals 1862-63; and was 
readmitted in June, 1868. The constitution 
of 1898 prohibits lotteries and the sale of lottery 
tickets within the state. 


MAINE 


the state northward and eastward to the St. 
John, and that of the southern two-thirds south- 
ward to the Atlantic Ocean. In the main it is 
a gently rolling upland region, broken in its 
western and north-central sections by a number 
of isolated mountain clusters and peaks, out- 
posts of the great Appalachian system, all of 
which are more or less closely connected with 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Mount Katahdin (5,385 ft.) in the north-central 
part is the highest peak in the state. Southwest 
of Katahdin, in Franklin County, are found 
Mount Abraham (8,388 ft.); Saddleback Moun- 
tain (4,000 ft.), near Rangeley Lake; Mount 
Bigelow (3,600 ft.), on the line between Somer- 
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set and Franklin Counties; and Blue Mountain 
(3,200 ft.), also in Franklin County, The north- 
ern slope of the state is quite hilly in the middle 
and western portions, but descends gradually 
both to the north and northeast. It consists 
largely of forest land and is very sparsely in- 
habited, the resort of the trapper, the sports- 
man, and the lumberman, rather than the home 
of an agricultural people. 

Drainage. The St. John River, throughout 
the greater part of its course in Maine, is a some- 
what sluggish stream, having for its main ‘trib- 
utaries the Aroostook, the Alleguash, and the 
St. Francis Rivers. The chief rivers flowing to 
the south are the Penobscot, navigable for ships 
to Bangor, 60 m. from the sea; the Kennebec, 
- which is navigable as far as Waterville, 68 m. 

from the sea; the Androscoggin, which enters 
the Kennebec about 18 m. from its mouth; and 
the Saco, which rises in the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire and enters the Atlantic 
seven miles below Biddeford, where there is a 
fall of 55 feet. Scattered over all sections of 
‘the state are not fewer than 1,600 beautiful 
lakes and ponds. These, in their picturesque 
settings of hill and woodland, have made Maine 
one of the ideal summer resort areas of the na- 
tion. Many of the lakes abound in trout, sal- 
mon, togue, black bass, and pickerel. Game is 
still plentiful in the wilder parts of the state. 
Moosehead Lake, on the boundary between 
Piscataquis and Somerset Counties, the largest 
inland body of water wholly in New England, 
is 35 m. long and from 2 to 10 m. wide, with an 
area of about 120 sq. miles. The Rangeley 
Lakes (sometimes called the Androscoggin 
Lakes), a chain of beautiful lakes in Franklin 


and Oxford Counties in the western part of the’ 


state, are connected by straits or short streams, 


and form a continuous water communication . 


for about) 50 miles. One of the chain, Umbagog 
Lake, extends into New Hampshire and its out- 
let helps to form the Androscoggin River. ‘These 
lakes have an area of between 80 and 90 sq..m., 
and are from 1,200-1,500 ft. above the sea. 
Chesuncook and Twin Lakes, and the Grand 
or Schoodic Lakes at the head-waters of the 
Saint Croix on the eastern boundary, are famed 
for their plonlre dae features. Aside from the 
charm and beauty which these lakes give to the 
landscape, they play an important part in the 
industrial life of the state, since they contribute 
largely to the supply of water power for which 
the rivers of Maine are so well adapted. Con- 
siderable areas of the northern part of the state 
are swampy. 

Climate. The climate of Maine is cool and 
moist, and extremes of temperature are infre- 
quent. The heat of summer is tempered by the 
sea and land breezes, and the steady cold of 
* winter is bracing and more easily borne than. are 
the sudden changes of more southerly latitudes. 
The mean annual temperature for the entire 
state is about 42° F. The summers are short, 
with a mean temperature of 62°, there being less 


and flour-mill and grist-mill products. 


than five months between frosts even inthe 
most favored sections of the state. The winter 
climate is severe for the latitude, the mean tem- 

erature being about 20° F. Many of the har- 
bats remain open during the entire winter, as 
heavy tides and off-shore winds prevent the 
accumulation of ice. The winds are variable, 
seldom blowing from. the same direction for 
many days in succession. Fog is frequent in 
summer. The annual precipitation is about 42 
in., distributed very evenly throughout the year. 

Agriculture. In the Aroostook valley is 
the largest area of good arable land in all New 
England, and in the river valleys the soil is gen- 
erally fertile; but Maine is not preéminently an 
agricultural. state. ‘The cultivation of cereals 
in most farming districts has given way in recent 
years to market-gardening, dairying, and egg 
and poultry production. The fine quality of the 
apples and small fruits grown in the southern 
part of the state, and the proximity of good 
markets, have induced many farmers to give 
more attention to horticulture than formerly. — 

Forests. The lumbering industries of the 
state are important, and the forest area under 
the state department of forestry tends to in- 
crease. Spruce, poplar, cedar, and white birch 
are the leading trees. The production of white 
(or Weymouth) pine, for which Maine was once 
famous, is now very limited. Oak, maple, and 
beech are scarce. The forest products include 
wood-pulp, potash, charcoal, firewood, tanners’ 
bark, and maple sugar. 

Fisheries. Fishing is now, as it has always 
been, one of the important industries. Maine 
markets more clams than any other state in the 
Union, and the scallop fishery is becoming more 
and more valuable. Other important catches 
are cod, hake, herring, haddock, smelt, mackerel, 
swordfish, shad, salmon, .cusk, lobster, eels, and 
halibut. Among the industries connected with 
fishing are the canning of herring (as sardines), 
lobster, and salmon, and the manufacture of 
fish-oil and guano. 

. Minerals. The principal minerals are gran- 
ite, limestone, clay products, and mineral waters. 

Manufactures. The industrial life of Maine 
and the chief sources of her wealth are now cen- 
tered in her great and growing manufactures. 
The extensive forests, the wonderful water powers 
furnished by the rivers, the good harbors, 
and the excellent transportation facilities of 
the state, are the principal factors which have 
made possible the great manufacturing develop- 
ment of the present, which promises an even 
greater growth in the future. The ships built 
in Maine were for generations among the best 
afloat, but that industry has declined. Taken 
in the order of their value the leading manufac- 
tured products are: paper and wood-pulp, lumber 
and timber products, cotton goods, woolen 
goods (including worsted, felt goods, and wool 
hats), boots and shoes, canned and preserved 
goods, foundry and machine-shop products, 
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Education. Education is free for pupils 
from five to twenty-one years of age, and com- 
pulsory from seven to fifteen years of age during 

_ all the time that school is in session, except that 
necessary absences may be excused. The com- 
mon school system is administered by towns and 
cities, subject to an increasing amount of con- 
trol through enactments of the state legislature 
and the general supervision of the state superin- 
tendent. The town officers are a superintend- 
ing school committee of three members, and a 
superintendent. The members of the committee 
are elected for a term of three years, one retiring 
every year, and/women, as well as men are 
eligible for the office. The superintendent may 
be elected by the town or appointed by the 
committee; or towns having not less than twenty 
nor more than fifty schools may unite in employ- 
ing a superintendent. Each town and city is 
required to furnish text-books, apparatus, and 
supplies, without cost to the pupils. The mini- 
mum length of the school year is fixed by statute 
at twenty weeks, but the average length is about 
twenty-eight weeks. The state maintains six 
normal schools—at Farmington, at Castine, 
at Gorham, at Presque Isle, at Fort Kent, and 
at’ Machias.. The state provides for manual 
training in the normal schools and gives state 

aid for manual training in-towns. At the head 
of the public school system is the University of 
Maine, near the village of Orono, in Penobscot 
County. Among the important private institu- 


tions for higher education are: Bowdoin College, — 


Brunswick; Colby College (Baptist), Waterville; 
and Bates College (non-sectarian), Lewiston. 
Government. Maine is governed under 
the constitution of 1819 and subsequent amend- 
ments. Suffrage is the right of all male citizens 
of the United States who are twenty-one years 
of age or over, and have lived in the state for 
three months next preceding any election. Resi- 
dence in the state because of being in the mili- 
tary, naval, or marine service of the United 
States, or because of being students at college 
does not qualify for the suffrage; the following 
classes are also excepted: paupers, persons 
under guardianship, Indians not taxed, and all 
persons intellectually incapable of reading the 
‘state constitution in the English language, or 
of writing their names. Executive. The 
governor is the only executive officer of the state 
elected by popular vote. His term of office is 
two years, and the constitution requires that 
he shall be at least thirty years of age, a native- 
born citizen of the United States, that he shall 
have been a resident of the state for five years, 
and that he shall reside in the state while holding 
‘office. There isno lieutenant-governor, the presi- 
dent of the Senate succeeding to the office of gov- 
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ernor in case of a vacancy. An advisory council 
of seven members, elected by the legislature, aids 
and counsels the governor in the appointment of 
the subordinate officers of the state government. 
Lecisuative. The legislative branch of the 
government is composed of a’Senate and House 
of Representatives. It meets at Augusta bien- 
nially (odd number years), and no limit as to 
time restricts its sessions. Members of each 
house are elected for a term of two years. Every 
senator and every representative must at the 
beginning of his term have been for five years a 
citizen of the United States, for one year a 
resident of the state, and for three months next 
preceding election, a resident of the township 
or district which he represents. Jupictrary. At 
the head of the department of justice is the 
supreme judicial court, which consists of a chief 
justice and seven associate justices appointed 
by the governor and council for a term of seven 
years. In Cumberland and Kennebec counties 
there is a superior court presided over by one 
justice, and in each of the counties there are a 
probate court, trial courts, and justice of the 
peace courts. Locat GovERNMENT. The prin- 
cipal forms of local government are the county, 
the town, the' plantation, and the city. The 
chief functions of the county are to assist the 
state in the administration of justice, and in 
the making and care of roads. Its officers, all 
of whom are elected, are three commissioners, 
a treasurer, a register of deeds, a judge and a 
register of probate, and a sheriff. The principal 
officers of the town are the selectmen, town 
clerk, assessors, collector, treasurer, school com- 
mittee, and: road commissioner. Maine is the 
only state in the Union that retains what is 
known as the organized plantation, a govern- 
mental unit organized from an unincorporated 
township having at least 200 inhabitants. The 
principal officers of a plantation are the modera- 
tor, clerk, three assessors, treasurer, collector, 
constable, and school committee. 

History. Maine was visited by many of the 
early explorers, including the Cabots, Verrazano, . 
Gomez, Gosnold, Pring, du Guast, De Monts, 
and others. The first permanent settlement 
dates from about 1623. The eastern part of the 
state was a part of Acadia or Nova Scotia until 
1691, at which time the whole region then known 
as Maine was merged in the “ province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.” Maine became a separate 
state in 1820, her admission being a part of the 
Missouri Compromise. A dispute with Great 
Britain over the northern boundary of the state 
was settled by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
in 1842. The Maine liquor law was passed in 
1851. The long controversey over the northeast 
boundary was settled in 1910. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND, 


‘the American Union. It lies between latitudes 


one of the South Atlantic . 
States and one of the thirteen original states of | 


37° 53’ and 39° 43’ 36” N., and longitudes 
75° 3' 45” and 79° 35’ W. It is bounded on the 
N. by Pennsylvania; on the E. by Delaware 
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and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the 8. and SW. 
by Virginia, the District of Columbia, and West 
Virginia. It is separated from the two Vir- 
ginias, except on the extreme west, by the 
Potomae River and its north branch. Mary- 
land ranks forty-first in area (12,327 sq. m., of 
which 2,386 sq. m. represents water surface) 
among the states of the Union. ; 

Relief. Maryland presents great diversity 
of surface, as it is crossed from north to south 
by each of the leading physiographic features 
of the eastern section of the United States—the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont Plateau, the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, and the Alleghany Pla- 
teau. The Coastal Plain section, or tide-water 
Maryland, includes nearly the whole south- 
eastern half of the state. Its separation from 
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the Piedmont section is marked by a low ridge, 
which extends from the Susquehanna River at 
the Pennsylvania border, through Baltimore 
and Rockville, to the Potomac River. Chesa- 
peake Bay divides the state into two parts 
known as the Eastern Shore and the Western 
Shore. The Eastern Shore is a level, sandy, 
and generally fertile region, of low elevation, 
except in the north, where the surface becomes 
more rolling and hilly. Along its Atlantic 
border extends the narrow Sinepuxent Beach, a 
sandy pit which encloses the shallow lagoon 
known as Chincoteague Bay. The Western 
Shore, more elevated and more undulating than 
the Eastern Shore, Blanes from northwest to 
southeast. Along the ‘ fall-line,”’ which forms 
its western border are a number of points about 
300 ft. in height. The Piedmont Plateau sec- 
tion of Maryland extends west from the Coastal 
Plain section to the base of Catoctin Mountain, 
on the west border of Frederick county. In 


the main, it presents a broad rolling surface and 
is divided near its middle by Parr’s Ridge, an 
elevated strip which extends from northeast to 
southwest. West of Parr’s Ridge the surface 
slopes gradually to the Monocacy River, be- 
yond which it rises rapidly towards Catoctin 
Mountain. The Appalachian section of the 
state, generally known as Western Maryland, 
is crossed by the numerous parallel ridges of 
the Appalachian system. The highest eleva- 
tions of the state rarely exceed’ 3,000 feet. The 
Great Appalachian Valley crosses the state west 
of the Blue Ridge. Near the western border of 
the state the mountains are merged into a roll- 
ing plateau, having an average elevation of 
2,500 ft.—a, continuation of the Allegheny Pla- 
teau of Pennsylvania and New York. 
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Drainage. Chesapeake Bay, varying in 
width from 4 to nearly 40 m., has a channel 
deep enough for the largest ships from its At- 
lantic entrance nearly to the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna River. Its effect upon- the industrial 
and commercial development of the state is 
incalculable. It is connected with Delaware 
Bay and River by the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal. The Susquehanna and _ Tide-Water 
Canal follows the west bank of the Susquehanna 
River. The main drainage of the Eastern Shore 
is southwestward to Chesapeake Bay, but a low 
water parting sends a few insignificant stream 
to the Atlantic. The principal streams draining 
the Western Shore are: the Potomac, which is 
navigable as far as the city of Washington; th 
Patuxent, the Patapsco, and the Gunpowder, 
all flowing to Chesapeake Bay and all navigab. 
near their mouths; and the Susquehanna, onl; 
a few miles of whose course is within the state. 
The Piedmont section is drained by the streams 


that cross the Western Shore to Chesapeake 
Bay. All the rivers of Western Maryland flow 
south into the Potomac except the Youghiogheny 
and its tributaries, which are carried through 
the Monongahela, the Ohio, and the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Climate. The climate of tide-water Mary- 
land is largely influenced by the Atlantic Ocean 
and Chesapeake Bay. The winters are usually 
mild and the summers hot. To the elevation 
of Western Maryland may be attributed its 
delightful summer climate, and also its cold 
winters. The normal average annual tempera- 
ture for the entire state is about 45° F., ranging 
from 48° in the northwest to 57° in the south- 
east. The normal annual precipitation for the 
state is 43.5 inches, ranging from 25 to 35 in. 
in the mountainous belt of the extreme western 
Section to over 50 in. on the eastern slope of 
Catoctin Mountain, and along the middle shores 
of Chesapeake Bay. The prevailing winds are 
westerly. 

Agriculture. Maryland has wide range of 
soils and climatie conditions and is therefore 
adapted to a variety of agricultural products. 
Of the total land area of the state 79.5 per cent 
‘is in farms, and 66.3 per cent of the farm land is 
improved. It is worthy of note that while the 
acreage of the state has declined slightly in 
recent years, the number of farms-has increased. 
In the same period, the total valu> of farm prop- 
erty has greatly increased. The general charac- 
ter of Maryland agriculture is indicated by the 
fact that about one-half (49.9 per cent) of the 
total value of crops is contributed by cereals, 
about one-sixth (18.2 per cent) by potatoes and 
other vegetables, and more than one-eighth 
(13.7 per cent) by hay and forage. The re- 

' mainder, representing 18.2 per cent of the total 
- consists mostly of forest products, fruits and 
nuts, tobacco, small fruits, flowers and plants, 
and nursery products. Increasing attention is 
being given to market-gardening and to raising 
fruits and vegetables for canning and preserving. 
' The live stock, dairy, and poultry interests are 


large. | 
Fisheries. The fisheries of the state are 
valuable, especially the oyster fisheries, which 
yield more than any other state in the Union. 
Other products are: shad, bass, perch, and 
-yarious shellfish. : , 
Minerals. The coal deposits furnish the 
most important mineral product of the state. 
the great coal beds being chiefly in Allegany and 
Garrett. Counties. Some iron ore is worked. 
Gold, silver and copper ores have been found in 
the state. Maryland has good building stones, 
chiefly granites, limestones, slate, marble, and 
sandstones. Brick, clays, and materials for 
porcelain are among the mineral products of 
commercial value. 
_ Manufactures. The manufacture of cloth- 
- ing is by far the most important industry of the 
state. The other leading manufactures (in the 
order of value) are: copper, tin, and sheet-iron 
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products, canning and preserving, slaughtering 
and meatpacking, lumber and timber products, 
foundry and machine-shop products, tobacco, 
fertilizers, flour- and grist-mill products, and 
cars and general shop construction by steam 
railroad companies. 

Education. At the head of the public 
school system of Maryland is a state board of 
education and a state superintendent, and under 
these in each county is a county board which 
appoints a county superintendent and a board 
of trustees for each school district, none of which 
is to be more than four miles square. The state 
superintendent serves for a term of four years. 
A school attendance law, referring especially to 
the city of Baltimore but capable of extension 
to most of the counties, requires attendance for 
the whole school year of children between the 
ages of eight and twelve, and also of those be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen who are 
not lawfully employed. A separate school for 
negro children is to be maintained in every 
election district in which the population is large 
enough to justify it. The state maintains four 
normal schools and one agricultural college. ° 
Maryland supports no state university, but 
Johns Hopkins University, one of the leading 
institutions of its kind in the country, receives 
large appropriations from the state; another in- 
stitution which receives state aid is the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Among other schools for 
higher or special education are: Washington 
College (non-sectarian), at Chestertown; Mount 
St. Mary’s College (Roman Catholic), at Em- 
mitsburg; New Windsor College (Presbyterian), 
at New Windsor; Loyola College (Roman Cath- 
olic), at Baltimore; Western Maryland College 
(Methodist Episcopal), at Westminster; the 
Peabody Institute (for musical education), at 
Baltimore; the Woman’s College, at Baltimore, 
and numerous professional and other institu- 
tions. 

Government. Maryland is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1867, which has been 
frequently amended since that time. Suffrage 
is the right of all male citizens of the United 
States (including negroes) twenty-one years of 
age or over, who have resided for one year in 


.the state, six months in the Congressional dis- 


trict, and one day in the precinct next preceding 
election; persons convicted of any infamous 
crime and not since pardoned by the governor, 
as well as lunatics and those convicted of bribery 
at a previous election, are not eligible for suf- 
frage. Executive. The chief executive author- 
ity of the state is vested in a governor elected 
by popular vote for a term of four years. There 
is no lieutenant-governor; the office of governor 
is filled, in case of a vacancy, by a candidate 
elected by the General Assembly. A candidate 
for governor must be at least thirty years of 
age, must have been for ten years a citizen of 
the state, must have lived in the state for five 
years immediately precedin election, and must 
at the time of his election be a qualified voter 
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therein. The governor appoints, subject to 
the approval of the Senate, the secretary of 
state, the superintendent of public education, 
the commissioner of the land office, the adjutant 
general, justices of the peace, notaries public, 
the members of various administrative boards, 
and other administrative officers. The gov- 
ernor’s veto may extend to items of a money 
bill, and no bill vetoed by him may become a 
law unless passed over his veto by a three-fifths 
vote of the members of the General Assembly. 
Other executive officers of the state are: a treas- 
urer, elected by joint ballot of the General 
Assembly for a term of two years; a comptroller, 
elected by popular vote for two years; and an 
attorney-general, elected by popular vote for four 
years. LeEGIsLAtTive. The Legislature, or Gen- 
eral Assembly, meets at Annapolis biennially 
(even number years), the session being limited 
to 90 days. It consists of a Senate and a House 
of Delegates. Senators (one from each of the 
twenty-three counties and one from each of the 
legislative districts of Baltimore) are elected for 
a term of four years, the terms of one-half the 
number expiring every two years. Delegates 
are elected for a term of two years, from each 


county and from each legislative district of 


Baltimore, according to population. A senator 
must be at least twenty-five years of age, and 
both senators and delegates must have lived 
within the state at least three years and in 
their county or legislative district at least one 
year next preceding their election. No minister, 
reacher, or priest is eligible for either office: 
upiciaRyY. ‘I'he administration of justice in 
Maryland lies in a court of appeals, circuit 
courts, special courts for the city of Baltimore, 
orphans’ courts, and courts of justices of the 
peace. The state (exclusive of the city of Balti- 
more) is divided into seven judicial circuits, in 


MASSACHUSETTS (name of one of the 
early Indian tribes), one of the New England 
‘States, and one of the original “ Thirteen” of 
the American Union. It lies approximately 
between latitudes 41° 15’ and 42° 50’ N., an 
longitudes 69° 55’ and 73° 30’ W. It is bounded 
on the N. by Vermont and New Hampshire; 
on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the S. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, Rhode Island, and Connect- 
icut; and on the W. by New York. It ranks 
forty-fourth in area (8,266 sq. m., of which 
227 sq. m. represent water surface) among the 
states of the Union. 

Coast. The coast-line of Massachusetts ex- 
tends from Salisbury Beach on the northeast 
to the Rhode Island boundary on the southwest. 
Its main indentations are Massachusetts Bay 
(terminating in Boston Harbor), Cape Cod 
Bay, and Buzzards Bay. The smaller inlets 
and harbors are those (beginning at the north) 
of Newburyport, Ipswich, Annisquam (or 
Squam), Gloucester, Beverly, Salem, Marble- 
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each of which are elected for a term of fifteen 


years one chief judge and two associate judges 
who, together with one elected from the city of 
Baltimore, constitute the court of appeals. 
The three judges elected in each circuit con- 
stitute the circuit court of each of the several 
counties in such circuit. Three other judges are 
elected for terms of four years in each county 
and in the city of Baltimore to constitute an 
orphans’ court. The number of justices of the 
peace for each county is fixed by local law. They 
are appointed by the governor for terms of two 
ears. 
fs History. Maryland, through the grant made 


by Charles I. to George Calvert, first Lord Balti- | 


more, became a proprietary colony, and its 
settlement was begun at St. Mary’s, in 1634. 
During colonial times it was involved in the 
Claiborne rebellion, and in boundary and other 
disputes. In 1649, religious toleration was en-. 


‘acted for all sects and churches which acknowl- 


edged a belief in the Trinity. For many years 
the colony was torn by contest between the 
proprietary party and Puritan settlers. There 
was a time when Roman Catholics were denied 


the privileges which Lord Baltimore had granted 


to Protestants: Baltimore was founded in 
1729. 


The boundary with Pennsylvania was 


finally settled, 1763-69, by Charles Mason and 


Jeremiah Dixon, who established the line, 
named after them, which runs along the parallel 
39° 43’ 26.3” N. Lat. 


Mason and Dixon’s line 


became famous as the dividing line between the 


free states and the slave states. Maryland re- 


mained in the Union during the Civil War, but 


slavery existed in the state until the final eman- 
cipation of all slaves by the Federal ‘Govern- 
ment. Since 1865 there has been a large immi- 
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gration from the northern states as well as from 


the countries of Europe. . 


head, Nahant, Lynn, Plymouth, Sandwich, 
Barnstable, Wellfleet, Provincetown, Chatham, 
Cotuit, Hyannis, Woods Hole, New Bedford, 
and Westport. 
is the northernmost of the sand spits that are so 
characteristic of the Atlantic coast. Cape Ann, 
the bold and rocky promontory of the northeast 
is a summer recreation ground with romantic 
scenery, whose native inhabitants are largely 
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Plum Island in the northeast 
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engaged in the fisheries and in granite quarry- 
ing. From Cape Ann to Boston the shore is 


rocky and picturesque, and summer resorts are 
numerous. Boston Harbor is the finest road- 
stead on the coast. 
to a human arm bent at the elbow, 40 m. from 


a 


Cape Cod, often likened 


shoulder to elbow, and 30 m. from elbow to 


hand, is a sandy rid 
miles broad. This 
dotted with cottages and hotels. Cape Cod. 


. 


can no longer be classed as a peninsula, for a 
_ ship canal has been cut across the 


which joins the waters of Cape Cod and Buss 
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zard’s Bays. This canal eliminates the danger- 
ous passage around the Cape and shortens the 
| distance from Boston to New York and southern 
orts by seventy miles. Buzzard’s Bay, measur- 
ing about 10 by 30 m., and separated from Vine- 
_ yard Sound by the Elizabeth Islands, is a popular 
yachting ground. Its shores are lined with sum- 
mer homes and hotels. Woods Hole is a station 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, and a 
marine biological laboratory is located there. 
_ Off the south coast lie a number of islands, of 
which the largest is Martha’s Vineyard, about 
20 m. long, with an extreme breadth of a little 
‘less than 10 miles. In former years its popula- 
tion was wholly dependent upon the sea, but 
now its chief revenues are drawn from summer 
boarders. Vineyard Haven is a spacious harbor, 
and Oak Blufis one of the chief resorts of the 
Atlantic coast. Nantucket is a smaller island 
southeast of Martha’s Vineyard with the same 
type of population and pursuits as its larger 
neighbor. 
- Relief. The southeastern corner of Massa- 
_chusetts is a sandy and generally level lowland 
with a slightly elevated ridge (Manomet) south 
of Plymouth. The rest of the state is a part of 
the slanting upland that includes all of southern 
. New England. The surface is uneven, varying 
from low plains near the seacoast to a rolling 
_¢ountry in the interior, and becoming moun- 
tainous towards the western boundary. The 
‘Blue Hills in Milton are the elevations nearest 
| to the coast, and are conspicuous to navigators 
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The loftiest eleva- 


when approaching Boston. 
tion east of the Connecticut Valley is Mount 
Wachusett (2,108 ft.), a detached elevation in 


Worcester county. Rising from the lowlands 
of the Connecticut, on the west, are Mount 
Tom (1,214 ft.), Mount Holyoke (954 ft.), and 
Mount Toby (1,275 ft.). Beyond the lowlands 
and forming the western border of the valley 
are the Berkshire Hills, a part of the Great 
Appalachian System, which are continued to 
the northward in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont. The Berkshire country is one of the most 
beautiful regions in all New England. Its charm > 
has been celebrated by American writers, and 
it has become a favored residence section for 
people of discrimination who have the means 
to command a home in the country. The hill 
ridges are long and wooded, and intersected by 
deep valleys. Many picturesque lakes, nestled 
among the hills, add to the attractiveness. of 
the landscape, and increase facilities for recrea- 
tion and aquatic sports. The Hoosac Hills, a 
range of the Berkshires from 1,200 to 1,600 ft. 


high, separate the valleys of the Housatonic and 


Connecticut Rivers. West of the Housatonic 
valley is the Taconic range, which contains 
Greylock or “Saddleback” (8,538 ft.), the 
highest point in the state, and Mount Williams 
(3,042 ft.). cane 
Drainage. The Connecticut River, having 
its head waters in northern New Hampshire, 
flows through the state from north to south, and 
is navigable by small craft. Its valley is the 
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most productive agricultural region of the state 
and is famed for the quiet charm and beauty of 
its scenery. The Housatonic, rising in Berk- 
shire county, winding along the barrier of the 
Hoosac Hills, and running southward into Con- 
necticut, is the most beautiful river of the state. 
The Merrimac, the second river of the state in 
volume, enters the state from New Hampshire, 
flows through a lovely valley in the northeastern 
corner of the state, and furnishes water-power 
for the great manufacturing towns of Lowell, 
Lawrence, and Haverhill in Massachusetts, as 
well as for the towns along its course in New 
Hampshire. 

Climate. The climate of Massachusetts is 
variable and marked by sudden changes and 
extremes of temperature. Near the coast the 
ocean tempers the climate considerably both 
in winter and summer. The mean average 
temperature of Boston is 47.5° F., but in the 
interior it is about 45°. The mean summer tem- 
perature for the entire state is 70° F. In the 
elevated western part of the state the winters 
are severe, having a winter mean of 23°, and the 
springs and summers are late and cold. The 
summers and autumns are delightful, especially 
in the Berkshires. The annual precipitation is 
38 to 45 in., decreasing inland, and is quite 
evenly distributed throughout the year. North- 
east and east winds prevail in the coast region. 

Agriculture. On lands along the borders 
of the streams, upon the more level areas, and 
wherever the soil is finely textured, corn and 
hay are the chief crops. Numerous small bogs 
of a peaty or swampy 'nature, ‘in the south- 
eastern part of the state, constitute extremely 
valuable cranberry soils. The sandy and sandy 
loam soils, in the vicinity of Boston and in the 
valleys of the Merrimac and its tributaries, are 
largely used for market-gardening. The level 
terrace of the Connecticut basin forms some of 
the best farm lands within the state. It is upon 
these soils that the tobacco culture of Massa- 
chusetts has been most widely developed, .and 
more recently market-garden and trucking 
crops, particularly onions, have been extensively 
produced. These soils also give good yields of 
corn, oats, and grass. In the Berkshire valleys, 
in the western part of the state, the soils are 
excellent for the growth of corn and grass. 
Throughout the highland portions of the state 
the steeper slopes are used as mountain pastures 
or form wood-lot and forest areas. The more 
gentle slopes are occupied by tilled fields. The 
leading crops of the state (in the order of value) 
are: dairy products, hay and forage, potatoes 
and other vegetables, poultry and eggs, flowers 
and plants and nursery products, forest products 
of farms, fruits and nuts, small fruits, cereals, 
and tobacco. 

Minerals. Granite is the chief mineral, and 
granite quarrying is the leading mineral in- 
dustry of the state. The principal granite 

uarries are in Milford (Worcester County), 
uincy and Milton (Norfolk County), Rock- 


port (Essex County), and Becket (Berkshire 
County). Other minerals are emery, limestone, 
quartz, clays and mineral waters. ; 

Fisheries. Fishing has been an important 
industry in Massachusetts from the days of its 
first settlement. The whaling trade, of which 
Nantucket and New Bedford were once the chief 
centers, is now nearly extinct. The daring deeds 
of those once engaged in this industry, have 
been celebrated in poetry and romance, and 
they contributed much to the wealth and glory 
of the Bay State and made its name known in 
every quarter of the globe. At the present time, 
the great commercial fishing grounds lie nearer 
the home waters. Cod, caught on the New- 
foundland-Banks, is now, as it was in colonial 
times, the most valuable catch, and Gloucester 
is the chief “center of the trade. Haddock, 
mackerel, herring, pollock, hake, and halibut, 
are among the other varieties of fish which are 
commercially important. 

Manufactures. Natural facilities for water- 
power and the energy and intelligence of her 
people led to an early industrial development, 
so that to-day Massachusetts is one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing states of the Union. The 
principal products of her factories (in the order 
of their value) are: boots and shoes, cotton and 
woolen textiles, felt goods, foundry and ma- 
chine shop products, printing and publishing, 
slaughtering and meat packing, paper and wood- 
pulp, leather, and electrical and other machinery, 

Education. A state Board of Education 
has general control of the school system of the 
state, its secretary acting as superintendent in 
conjunction with local superintendents and com- 
mittees. Women are eligible for these positions. 
School attendance is compulsory from, seven to 
fourteen years of age, and the proportion of the 
child population that attends schools is equaled 
in but two or three states east of the Mississippi 
River. No recognition is made in the schools of 
race, color, or religion. The public school sys- 
tem includes common, high, and normal schools, 
vocational schools, and various evening, indus- 
trial, and truant schools. The commonwealth 
contributes to the support of textile schools in 
cities in which 450,000 spindles_are in operation. 
It also maintains abosed a national ship a nauti- 
cal training school for instruction in the science 
and practice of navigation. It supports an 
agricultural school at Amherst. Besides the 
public schools there are several hundred private 
schools and numerous higher academies and 
college preparatory schools. The leading educa- 
tional institution of the state and the oldest 
and most famous in the country, is Harvard 
University (founded 1636) at Cambridge. Other 
institutions of national repute are: Williams 
College, at_Williamstown; Amherst College, at 
Amherst; Boston University (Methodist Epis- 
copal);.Tufts College, in Medford; Clark Uni- 
versity and Clark College, in Worcester; Boston 
College (Roman Catholic); and College of the 
Holy Cross in Worcester. Of the various insti- 
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tutions for the higher education of women the 
most prominent are: Mount Holyoke, at South 
Hadley, Smith College, at Northampton, Welles- 
ley College, at Wellesley, near Boston, Radcliffe 
College, in connection with Harvard, and Sim- 
mons College at Boston. 

Government. Massachusetts is governed 
under the constitution of 1780 and its amend- 
ments. Suffrage is the right of every male 
citizen of the United States who has been a 
resident in the state for one year, and in the elec- 
tion district or precinct for six months previous 
to the election, provided he can read the consti- 
tution of the commonwealth in the English 
language and write his name. Every female 

citizen having the qualifications of a male voter 
may vote in the city and town elections for 
members of the school committee. Excluded 
from suffrage are paupers and persons under 
guardianship. Exmcutive. Massachusetts is 
one of the two states in the Union in which the 
elections for state officers are held annually. 
The chief executive officers of the state are the 
governor and lieutenant-governor. No person 
is eligible to the office of governor unless at the 
time of his election he shall have been an in- 
habitant of the state for seven years next pre- 
ceding his election. He is assisted in his execu- 
tive functions by an executive council consisting 
of members chosen to represent divisions of the 
_ state. In the governor’s absence the lieutenant- 
governor shall be president of the council but 
shall have no vote in council, and the lieutenant- 
governor shall always be a member of the coun- 
cil except when the chair of the governor shall 
be vacant. The other state officers are secre- 
' tary, treasurer and receiver-general, auditor and 
attorney-general, all chosen annually in Novem- 
ber. Lecisuative. The legislative body, known 


_as the General Court of Massachusetts, consists — 


of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
‘members of which are elected, respectively, 
from senatorial and representative districts 
formed on a population basis. The General 
- Court meets annually at Boston on the first 
Wednesday in January, and at such other times 
_/as the members judge necessary, or when called 
by the governor. The length of session is not 
_ prescribed by law. The power of impeachment 
‘rests with the house, the trial of impeachment 
| with the Senate. A two-thirds vote of each 
house overrides the governor’s veto., JUDICIARY. 
The judicial power of the state is vested in a 
‘supreme judicial court, superior court, probate 
‘courts and courts of insolvency, a land court, a 


Boston juvenile court, district courts, and a 
court of appeals. All judicial officers are nomi- 
nated and appointed by the governor by and 
with the consent of the council, and they hold 
office during good behavior. Loca GoveRn- 
MENT. The county officers are the judge of 
probate and insolvency, prosecuting-attorney, 
sheriff, clerk of court, register of probate, register 
of deeds, and county treasurer. In Massachu- 
setts the word “town” is used officially and 
colloquially to designate a township. Although 
the tendency in Massachusetts is towards char- 
tering as cities towns which have a population 
of 12,000 or more, the democratic institution 
of the town meeting persists in many large 
municipalities which are still technically towns. 
Towns hold their annual meeting in February, 
March, or April. The town officers consist of 
selectmen, a clerk, a treasurer, three or more 
assessors, three or more overseers of the poor, 
one or more collectors of taxes, one or more audi- 
tors, one or more surveyors of highways, a road 
commissioner, a sewer commissioner, a board of 
health, one or more constables, two or more 
field drivers, two or more fence viewers, and a’ 
tree warden. 

History. The coast of Massachusetts is sup- 
posed to have been visited by the Northmen 
about 1000 A. D.; but the first permanent white 
settlement was made by the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth, near Cape Cod, in December, 1620. 
This is known as the Plymouth Colony. In 
1628, a company of Puritans settled at Salem, 
and from that beginning was formed the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, which included the 
settlements of Boston, Lynn, and other towns. 
In 1692, the two colonies were united. After 
the War of Independence, begun in Massachu- 
setts in 1776 with the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, the colony became one of the orig- 
inal thirteen states of the Union. Massachu- 
setts was settled by those who sought religious 
liberty as they understood that expression, but 
not as it would be understood by their descend- 
ents. Narrow and bigoted they were, and 
determined to exterminate every heresy; but » 
they were strong, and far in advance of their 
transatlantic contemporaries. The banishments 
to Rhode Island and the witchcraft scare are dark 
spots in the history of the state, but they grow 
dim in the light of the splendid record of later 
days. Religious toleration was bound to grow, 
and Massachusetts has long been a leader among 
the other states in its devotion to all that stands 
for human liberty—civil, legal, and religious. 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN, an East North-Central State 
of the Union, lies between latitudes 41° 42! 
and 47° 32’ N., and longitudes 82° 25’ and 90 
32’ W. The northern peninsula is bounded on 
the N. by Lake Superior; on the E. by Lakes 
Superior, George, Huron, and Michigan, and by 
|St. Mary’s River which separates it from the 
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Canadian province of Ontario; on the S. by 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and the Straits of 
Mackinac, which separate it from the lower 
peninsula; and S. and W. by Wisconsin. The 
lower or southern peninsula is bounded on the . 
N. by Lakes Michigan and Huron and the Straits 
of Mackinac; on the E. by Lakes Huron, St. 
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Clair, and Erie, and the St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers which separate it from Ontario; on the 
S. by Ohio and Indiana; and on the W. by Lake 
Michigan. The upper peninsula is 318 by 164 m., 
and the lower peninsula, 227 by 177 m.; and 
the state has a gross area of 57,980 sq. m., of 
which 500 sq. m. represent water surface. In 
size Michigan ranks twenty-second among the 
states of the Union. 

Relief. Lake Huron on the east, and Lake 
Michigan on the west of the lower peninsula are 
each 58114 ft. above sea level; Lake Superior 
on the north of the upper peninsula is 600 ft. 
above sea level. The greater part of the state 
is gently undulating, and at a slight elevation 
above the lakes, but low and even swampy areas 
are common to many sections. A depressed 
area crosses the lower peninsula from Saginaw 
Bay west by south through the valleys of the 
Saginaw, Maple, and Grand Rivers. Through- 
out this lowland section the elevations are less 
than 100 ft. above the lakes. To the south- 
east, of this depression a water parting, with 
elevations varying from 400-600 ft. above the 
lakes, extends from the southern part of Huron 
county to the southern border of the state. 
The east slope of this parting falls rapidly to a 
low, flat belt, from 5-35 m. wide along the 
eastern border of the state. West of the divide 
and south of the depression, southwest Michigan 
is occupied by river valleys and by the gently 
rolling uplands which divide them. From the 
central depression northward, the land _rises 
gradually to the plateau district, which occupies 
the northern and northwestern parts of the 
state. This is a rolling country which reaches 
its culminating point (about 1,100 ft. above 
Lake Michigan) north of the center. The sur- 
face of the northern peninsula is much more 
irregular than that of the southern or lower. A 
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depressed area extends west_and south through 
the middle, from Chippewa County, on the east, 
to Delta County, on the’west. This depression 
lies between two ranges’ of hills, one lining the 
south shore and ranging from 100-300 ft. in 
height; the other on the north approaching 
close tothe shores of Lake Superior. The cele- 
brated Pictured Rocks in Alger County, form 
the western portion of this northern range. 
The western part of the northern peninsula is a 
much more rugged region. South and southeast 
of Keweenaw Bay is the Marquette iron region, 
in which some of the peaks of the Huron 
Mountains rise to an elevation of 1,400 ft. 
or more above the lake. To the south of this 
region is the Menominee iron district, with a 
number of east and west ridges. Extending in 
a general northeast and southwest direction, 
through the Keweenaw peninsula to the Wis- 
consin border and beyond, is the middle of three 
approximately parallel ridges, separated from 
each other by low, flat lands, with here and 
there an isolated peak having an elevation of 
900--1,500 ft. above the lake. In the northern 
portion of these ranges and on Isle Royale are 
found the Michigan copper bearing rocks. The 
highest point in the state (2,023 ft.) is found in 
the Porcupine Mountains in Ontonagon County. 
Drainage. ‘The southern or lower peninsula 
of Michigan abounds in small lakes nak: streams, 
some of which are navigable to a considerable 
extent, while others afford much water power. 
The larger rivers of the state, the Muskegon, 
Grand, St. Joseph, Manistee, and Kalamazoo, 
are in the west portion of the lower peninsula. 
The rivers along the eastern border of the lower 
peninsula are generally sluggish streams. Many 
of the streams of the upper peninsula'that flow 
into Lake Superior contain falls and rapids. 
Numerous islands in the surrounding lakes are 

included within the Michigan territory. . 
Climate. The climate of Michigan is marked 
by extremes of winter temperature, the ther- 
Mmometer in some sections frequently marking 
—15° to —30° F. The mean annual temperature 
is 46.1° (summer, 68.5°; winter, 23.8°). The 
temperature of the entire lower peninsula is 
considerably influenced by the lakes, but as the 
prevailing winds are westerly, it is in the western 
portion of that peninsula thatthe moderation 
is greatest. The prevailing winds of the upper 
poe are northwesterly, consequently the 
akes have but little effect on the temperature 
there. Throughout the state July is invariably 
the warmest month, February the coldest. 
The mean annual precipitation is 35 in. and is 
evenly distributed over all parts of the state, 
but the snowfall is exceptionally heavy along 
the northern shore of the upper peninsula. ~~ 
Agriculture. The soil is generally rich and 
more than half of the state’s land surface is 
included in farms. Much attention is given by 
armers to the raising of domestic animals, 
poultry, and bees. The leading crops of the state 
(in the order of their importance as judged 
’ dt 
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_ potatoes, dry edible beans, and rye. 


' perch. 
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by value) are hay and forage, corn, oats, wheat, 
; Among 
special crops may be mentioned peppermint, of 
which Michigan produces the bulk of that grown 
in the United States. The peppermint district 
is in the southwestern corner of the state. Kala- 
mazoo, Jackson, Washtenaw, Lenawee, Ingham, 
Bay, and Muskegon are the leading celery pro- 
ducing counties. Market-gardening is an im- 
portant industry both of the counties in the 
southeast and in the southwest. All the prin- 
cipal fruits are grown in large quantities in what 
is known as the “ fruit belt” in the southwest. 
_ Fisheries. Michigan has extensive fishing 
interests. Nearly one-half of the catch, both 
in quantity and value, is taken from Lake 
Michigan and more than 90 per cent of the 
value consists of trout, herring, whitefish, and 
There are both state and national 
hatcheries established within the state, and 
state laws protecting the industry by regulating 
the size of the mesh in the net used, prescribing 
the size of fish that may be taken san kept, and 
e anbahing a closed season for several kinds of 


sh. 

Forests. Before it was settled by whites, the 
section now included in Michigan was a forest, 
except a portion in the southwest where there 
was a small prairie area. Less than 40 per cent 
of the state is now in woodland. Red oak, birch, 
elm, ash, white cedar, hemlock, basswood, 
spruce, poplar, balsam, fir, and several other 
kinds of trees are found in many sections, but 
most of the merchantable timber, especially in 
the lower section, has been cut. 

Minerais. Michigan has immense resources 
of iron ore in the Marquette, Menominee, and 
Gogebic districts. Next in value to iron among 
the mineral products is copper. There are about 
twenty copper mines in the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula and its vicinity, and of these the Calumet 
and Hecla mine is one of the most famous and 
one of the most profitable copper mines in the 
world. Fields of bituminous coal extend over 
an area of over 10,000 sq. m. in the central por- 


tion of the lower peninsula, but its quality is 


inferior. Salt wells are numerous in the middle 
and southeast sections of the lower peninsula. 


The other minerals include clays, Portland ce- 


ment, graphite, asbestos, grindstone, gypsum, 
sandstone, limestone, mineral waters, and pe- 


_ troleum. 


Manufactures. Michigan has for many 
years been one of the leading manufacturing 


states. The early development of its manufac- 
_ turing industries was due largely to the utiliza- 
tion of its extensive forests, while the growing 
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markets afforded by the rapidly developing 


West, the advantageous situation of the state 


with respect to markets, and its important agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, have also been 
factors in its progress. The leading industries 


- (arranged in the order of value of product) are 


the manufacture of automobiles; lumber and 
timber products; foundry and machine-shop 
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products; flour-mill and grist-mill products; 
furniture and refrigerators; printing and pub- 
lishing; tobacco manufactures; leather; butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk; paper and wood 


pulp. 

Education. Michigan is noted for the high 
standard of her public schools. Each township 
operating under the District Act has two school 
inspectors who with the township clerk consti- 
tute the township board of school inspectors. 
This board possesses the authority to divide the 
township into school districts, and exercises a 
general supervision over the several schools 
within its jurisdiction. In each district having 
an ungraded school, the affairs of the school are 
under the supervision and direction of a district 
school board. Each county has a school com- 
missioner, elected for four years, who has general 
supervision over the schools within his jurisdic- 
tion. Finally, at the head of all the public, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools of the state are 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
elected for a term of two years, and the state 
board of education. In every district having 
800 children or more between the ages of five 
and twenty, the state requires that school be 
taught not less than nine months a year. Under 
an act of 1913, the period of compulsion covers 
the ages seven to sixteen years, for the entire 
term of school. The higher state institutions 
of learning comprise four normal schools located 
at Ypsilanti, Mt. Pleasant, Marquette, and 
Kalamazoo; an agricuitural college, at Hast 
Lansing; a college of mines, at Houghton; and 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Harbor. 
Among the important institutions within: the 
state, but not maintained by it, are: Albion 
College (Methodist Episcopal), at Albion; Hills- 
dale College (Free Baptist), at Hillsdale; Kala- 
mazoo College (Baptist), at Kalamazoo; Adrian 
College (Methodist Episcopal), at Adrian; 
Olivet College (Congregational), at Olivet; Hope 
College (Reformed), at Holland; Detroit Col- 
lege (Roman Catholic), at Detroit; Alma Col- 
lege (Presbyterian), at Alma; and several pro- 
fessional schools at Detroit. 

Government. Michigan is now governed 
under a constitution adopted in 1850, and its 
amendments. Suffrage is conferred upon every 
male citizen of the United States who 1s twenty- 
one years of age and over, and has resided in the 
state six years, and in his own township or ward 
twenty days immediately preceding an election; 
and any woman may vote in an election involv- 
ing the direct expenditure of public money or 
the issue of bonds, provided she has the quali- 
fications of male electors and has property 
assessed for taxes in any part of the district or 
territory affected by the election in question. 
Executive. At the head of the executive de- 
partment is the governor, elected for two years. 
A lieutenant-governor is elected at the same 
time and for the same term. These officers must 
be at least thirty years of age and must have 
been for five years citizens of the United States 
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and for the two years immediately preceding 
their election residents of the state. The veto 
power of the governor may be applied to any 
item or items of any bill making appropriations 
of money and embracing distinct items. An 
affirmative vote in each house of two-thirds of 
the members elected is required to pass a bill 
over his veto. The lieutenant-governor suc- 
ceeds the governor in case of vacancy, and next 
in order of succession is the secretary of state. 
The secretary of state, treasurer, auditor- 
general, attorney-general, commissioner of the 
land office, superintendent of public instruction, 
and judges are elected, but minor executive 
officers are appointed. Lmcisnative. The 
legislature consists of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. It meets at Lansing bien- 
nially (odd number years), the length of session 
being unlimited. Both senators and represen- 
tatives are elected for a term of two years by 
single districts, except that a township or city 
which is entitled by its population to more than 
one representative elects its representatives on a 
general ticket. Jupicrary. The administra- 
tion of justice is entrusted to a supreme court, 
circuit courts, one probate court in each county, 
and not exceeding four justices of the peace in 
each township. The supreme court is composed 
of one chief justice and seven associate justices, 
- elected for a term of eight years, not more than 
two retiring every two years. It holds four 
sessions annually and exercises a general control 
over the inferior courts. There is only one cir- 
cuit court judge for a circuit, unless the legisla- 
ture provides for the election of more. The 
term of office is six years. Each county elects 
a judge of probate for a term of four years. 
Justices of the peace are elected by the town- 


ships for a term of four years. Locat GOVERN= — 
MENT. For the purposes of local government 
the state is divided into counties, each of which ~ 
is in turn divided by north and south, and east — 
and west lines into townships. In some of the 
sparsely inhabited counties the townships are 
much larger than in other parts of the state. 
Officers of the township are supervisor, clerk, 
treasurer, highway commissioner, one overseer 
of highways for each highway district, justice 
of the peace, and constables. All township 
officers are elected at the annual township meet- — 
ing in April. The supervisor, two justices of the 
eace,-and the clerk constitute the township — 
oard. The supervisor is also the township as- 
sessor, and the several township supervisors 
constitute the county board of supervisors. 
Other county officers are a treasurer, clerk, — 
sheriff, register of deeds, attorney, surveyor, — 
and two coroners, each elected for a term of two 
years; a school commissioner elected for a term — 
of four years; and one or more notaries public © 
appointed by the governor. 
History. What is now the state of Michigan ~ 
was probably visited by Jean Nicolet in 1634 — 
at Sault Ste. Marie, where the first permanent — 
white settlement was made by Father Marquette © 
in 1668. Detroit was founded in 1701 by the 
French under Cadillac. The country was ceded — 
to Great Britain in 1763; later was the scene 
of Pontiac’s War; was formally surrendered to — 
the United States in 1796; formed part of the — 
Northwest Territory and later of Indiana Ter- 
ritory; and was constituted Michigan Territory — 
in 1805. Detroit was taken by the British dur- — 
ing the War of 1812. Michigan was recovered 
by the United States in 1813, and was admitted © 
to the Union in 1837. 


MIDWAY ISLANDS | * 


MIDWAY ISLANDS, two small - islands 
belonging to the United States, lie in the Pacific 
Ocean in latitude 28° 12’ N., and longitude 177° 
22’ W. The islands are known respectively as 
Sand, or Eastern Island, and Western Island. 
They are 1,200 m. northwest of Hawaii, about 
midway between America and Asia, and are of 
importance because Sand Island is utilized as 
a relay station of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company. The superintendent of the cable 
station and his assistant, together with a small 


MINNESOTA ) i 


_ MINNESOTA, a West North-Central State 
of the Union, lies between latitudes 43° 30’ and 
49° N., and longitudes 89° 39’ and 97° 18’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Canadian prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Ontario; on the E. by 
Lake Superior and Wisconsin; on the 8. by Iowa; 
and.on the W. by South and North Dakota. 
Minnesota is about 400 m. in length and 350 m. 
in width. It ranks eleventh in size among the 


company of government marines, are the only 
inhabitants. The islands are low and sandy, — 
almost destitute of vegetation, and are sur- 
rounded by a coral reef some 16 m. in circum- 
ference, 5 ft. high, about 25 ft. wide, and open — 
only on the west side. Sand Island is 134 m. 
long and 34 of a mile wide, and has an extreme 
elevation near its center of nearly 43 ft. above 
the sea. The sheltering reef renders the island 
seed and Welles Harbor is roomy and — 
sale. fe 


states, with a gross area of 84,682 sq. m., of 
which 3,824 sq. m. are water surface. ; ‘ “i 

Relief. The greater part of Minnesota is 
rolling or hilly country, much dissected by 
rivers and without strong relief. The average 
elevation for the entire state is about 1,280 ft. 
above sea level, or 600 ft. above the surface of 
Lake Superior. The northeastern part of the 
state is included in the Great Lakes District, 
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and the southern and western parts are in the 
Prairie Plains Province. In an elevated area 
in the north-central part of the state are the 
remote sources of three great continental river 
systems. From this central water parting, the 
surface slopes off in all directions, but rises again 
in the extreme northeast corner, where the 
Mesaba (or Mesabi) Range (the highest land in 
the state) reach an altitude of about 2,400 ft.; 
and in the southwest corner, where an altitude 
of 1,800 ft. is reached in the Coteau des Prairies. 
Only in the valleys of the Red, Minnesota, and 
Mississippi Rivers, does the surface of the state 
fall below an elevation of 800 feet. Open, roll- 
ing prairies, interspersed with groves and belts 
of hardwood timber, predominate in the central 
and southern portions of the state. A little 
north of the center the state is traversed from 
northwest to southeast by an extensive forest 
area, in which oak predominates. 

Drainage. Of the three great river systems 
mentioned above, the Mississippi with its tri- 
butaries drains about two-thirds of the state into 
the Gulf of Mexico. In the northeast, the waters 
of the St. Louis, and several smaller streams 
which empty into Lake Superior, are carried 
to the Atlantic by way of the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River. The Red River and 
its tributaries drain the western and west- 
central slope northward through Lake Winnipeg 
into Hudson Bay. The Mississippi River, which 
flows for nearly 800 miles within and along the 
borders of the state, has its principal source in 
Lake Itasca. It is navigable below St. Paul, 
and above Minneapolis affords facilities for the 
transport of logs by means of booms. The falls 
of St. Anthony, St. Cloud, and Little Falls, pro- 
vide water power for manufacturing purposes. 
The Minnesota River is its principal tributary 
within the state. The Red River, having its 
source in Lake Traverse, forms the western 
boundary of the state for more than half its dis- 
tance; its most important tributary is the Red 
Lake River; both are navigable by vessels of 
light draft, at high water. A small area in the 
southern part of the state is drained through the 
western fork of the Des Moines River. Scat- 
tered over the surface of Minnesota are upwards 
of 10,000 lakes, a number exceeding that of 
any other state in the Union. The lakes in the 
north are generally deep, with ragged, rocky 
shores; those of the south are generally shallow. 
Red Lake, in Beltrami County, is the largest in 
the state (area, 342 sq. m.). Other large lakes 
are Mille Lacs (198 sq. m.), Leech Lake (184 
sq. m.), Lake Winnibigashish (85 sq. m.), and 
Vermilion Lake (66 sq. m.). On the Canadian 
boundary are Lake of the Woods (650 sq. m.) 
and Rainy Lake (150 sq. m.), both of which 
are drained northward into Hudson Bay. Sev- 
eral large lakes, such as Pepin, Traverse, and 
Big Stone, are river expansions. { 

Climate. The climate of Minnesota is char- 
acterized by a low mean annual temperature, 
and unusually dry and rarified atmosphere, 
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with an almost complete absence of damp, foggy 
weather. The mean annual temperature, ac- 
cording to the reports of the United States 
Weather Bureau, varies from 45° F. at St. Paul 
and points in the southern part of the state, to 
37° at points in the northeast. The cold in- 
creases not only from south to north, but to 
some extent from east to west. In the southern 
part of the state killing frosts are rare from early 
May until late September, but in the north they 
are not uncommon late in May or early in Sep- 
tember. The mean annual rainfall is about 33 
inches. The greater part of the state is covered 
with snow during the winter, the mean fall vary- 
ing from about 52 in. at points in the northeast 
to 23 in. in the southwest. In most localities 
the prevailing winds are northwest in winter and 
southerly in summer, but at Duluth, on the shore 
of Lake Superior, they are southwest during 
November, December, and January, and north- 
east during the remainder of the year. 
Agriculture. The principal industry of 
Minnesota is agriculture. The soils of the state 
are generally fertile. In the southern counties 
and in the valleys of the Red and Minnesota 
Rivers they consist largely of a dark brown or 
black sandy loam, the richness of which renders 
it capable of many successions of crops. In 
this section cereal crops predominate. Towards 
the east-central part of the state there is a sandy 
soil, which is devoted largely to potatoes and 
similar crops. Large areas of swamp lands in 
the central and north-central parts of the state, 
once counted non-arable, have been drained and 
are now excellent general farming lands. The 
north-central and northeastern portions of the 
state are occupied by sandy and gravelly soils 
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which are frequently too porous to permit the 
production of the staple crops, and which are 
either timbered or brush grown. Around the 
fmmediate border of Lake Superior there are 
considerable areas of red clays and clay loams 
which are being utilized for general farming, 
dairying, and the production of vegetable crops. 
Thousands of acres of undrained land await 
improvement and occupation. The general 
character of Minnesota agriculture is indicated 
by the fact that about three-quarters (72.8 per 
cent) of the total value of crops is contributed 
by the cereals, and about one-eighth by hay and 
forage; the remainder (representing 13.4 per 
cent of the total value) consists mostly of pota- 
toes and other vegetables, and of other forest 
| products. The leading crops (in the order of 
their importance as judged by value) are: wheat, 
oats, corn, hay and forage, barley, and potatoes. 
Both fruit raising and dairying interests are 
centered principally in the southern half of the 
state. 

Forests. In the northern part of the state 
are extensive pine forests; oak and other hard 
woods are found in the great forests of the cen- 
tral part. A state forestry board encourages the 
growth and preservation of the forests and 
creates forest peserves. There are also national 
forest reserves within the state. The supply of 
both hard and soft woods in Minnesota has ma- 
terially diminished, but there is still considerable 
merchantable timber standing. 

Fisheries. Stringent game_laws of the state 
for the preservation of game and fish are adminis- 
tered by an efficient state game and fish com- 
mission. The fisheries are of great value, are 
carefully supervised, and systematically re- 
plenished by the State Fish Hatchery, at St. 
Paul, and the Federal Fish Hatchery, at Duluth, 
in which particular attention is devoted to the 
fish of Lake Superior. 

Minerals. The rock formations of the state 
furnish building stone of great value, including 
granite, sandstone, and limestone. The iron 
mines of the Vermilion and Mesaba Ranges, in 
the northeastern part of the state, are very 
valuable, those of the latter being among the 
most. productive in the world. Ore, which in 
many places is found in an almost pure state, 
lies at or near the surface, and the process of 
mining is comparatively simple and easy. 

Manufactures. Minnesota has great di- 
versity of valuable natural resources. Its iron 
ore deposits are the richest in the country. It 
is one of the great wheat-producing states, and 
its timber lands are still extensive. The iron 
mines do not contribute directly to the state’s 
manufactures, because the ore is shipped to 
eastern blast-furnaces. ‘The wheat-fields and 
the forests, however, furnish raw materials for 
the two most important industries of the state. 
The transportation facilities, both by rail and 
water, are excellent. St. Paul-Minnesota (Twin- 
Cities) form one of the most important centers 
for transcontinental railway traffic, while Duluth. 


at the western end of Lake Superior, reports 
Jarger shipments by water than any other city 
on the Great Lakes, and ranks as one of the 
important ports of the United States. The 
leading industries of the state (given in the 
order of value of product) are the manufacture 
of flour-mill and grist-mill products; lumber 
and timber products; slaughtering and meat 
packing; and butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 
Education. At the head of the school system 
is a state, superintendent of public instruction, 
appointed by the governor; there are also county 
superintendents, and a state high school board: 
which has general supervision of the schools 
and apportions the state aid. The schools are 
supported by a state tax, and by the proceeds 
of a permanent school fund. The public schools 
include all grades from the primary, district, 
and rural schools, to the state university. A 
compulsory education law requires a complete 
school census, makes poverty no excuse for 
non-attendance, allows children to be excused 
from attendance if their bodily or mental condi-. 
tion necessitates it, or if they have finished the 
work of the eighth grade; and, except in cities 
of the first and second class, permits children . 
over fourteen to be excused between April 1st 
and November ist, if their help is needed “ in 
any permitted occupation in or about the home.” 
A new law regulates prices of text-books, and 
on the vote of the district or of the school board, 
books may be supplied free or sold at cost. 
There are state normal schools at Winona, 


‘Mankato, St. Cloud, Moorhead, and Duluth. : 


The University of Minnesota, at Minneapolis. 
is one of the largest and most perfectly organized 
educational institutions in the country. Other | 
schools for advanced education in Minnesota, 
are Hamline University (Methodist Episcopal), 
at St. Paul; Macalester College Sy secre 
at St. Paul; Augsburg Semmary (Lutheran), 
at Minneapolis; Carleton College (non-sec- 
tarian), and St. Olaf (Lutheran), at Northfield; 
Gustavus Adolphus College (Lutheran) at St. 
Peter; Parker College (Free Baptist), at Winne-: 
bago City; St. John’s University (Roman Cath-: 
olic), at Ss aden and Albert Lea College: 
(Presbyterian, for women), at Albert Lea. : 

Government. The state is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1857, and its amend-: 
ments. The qualifications for the suffrage re- 
quire that the voter be at least twenty-one: 
years of age, and that he shall have been a, citi-: 
zen of the United States for three months prior: 
to the election, and shall have lived in the state 
for six months and in the election district for’ 
thirty days. Women may vote for school officers 


_ and members of library boards, and are eligible. 


to any offices pertaining to the management of | 
schools or libraries. Executive. ‘The state’s, 
officers. include a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney- 
general, elected biennially in November of the 
even number years; and an auditor elected 
at the same time for four years. The veto power 
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of the governor extends to separate items of 
appropriation bills. Lrecisuative. The legis- 
lative department consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The legislature meets 
at St. Paul, biennially, (odd number years), 
the sessions being limited to ninety days. A 
majority of all the members elected to each house 
is required for the passage of a bill, and a 
two-thirds majority is necessary to pass a bill 
over the governor’s veto. All bills for the raising 
_ of revenues must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the Senate may propose and 
concur with amendments, as on other bills. 
Senators are elected for four years and represen- 
tatives for two years. Jupiciary. The ju- 
dicial department comprises a supreme court 
consisting of a chief justice and four associate 
justices, elected for terms of six years; and lower 
courts consisting of district courts, with. original 
jurisdiction in civil cases in law and equity, and 
in criminal cases upon indictments by grand 
juries; justices’ courts, in which the amount in 
litigation cannot exceed $100, and the punish- 
‘ment cannot exceed three months imprisonment, 
or a fine of $500; and municipal and probate 


courts, with the usual jurisdiction. Locar 
GoveRNMENT. The county officers are the 
county board, prosecuting-attorney, sheriff, 
coroner, clerk of court, auditor, treasurer, and 
surveyor, all elected by the people. 

History. Before the coming of Europeans, 
Minnesota was occupied by two powerful Indian 
tribes, the Ojibways (or Chippewas), who oc- 
cupied the northern portion and the region along 
the Mississippi River, and the Sioux (or Dakotas), 
who made their homes in the south and west. 
The region was first explored by the French 
near the end of the 17th Century. That part of 
Minnesota which lies east of the Mississippi 
River belonged to the Northwest Territory, 
acquired by the United States in 1783. West 
of the Mississippi, it was a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. In 1837, the Chippewa In- 
dians surrendered all the land east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Immigration then began, and Min- 
nesota became a territory in 1849, and a state 
in 1858. In 1862 occurred a terrible massacre 
by the Sioux Indians, who in ten days killed 
some 800 persons. ; 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI, one of the East South-Central 
states of the Union, lies between latitudes 30° 
44’ and 35° N., and longitudes 88° 7’ and 89° 
31’ W. It is bounded on the N. by Tennessee; on 
the E. by Alabama; on the S. by the Gulf of 

- Mexico and Louisiana; and on the W. by Louis- 
jana and Arkansas. The state has an extreme 
length of about 300 m. from N. to S., and an 

_ extreme width of about 160 m., and ranks thirty- 
first in area (46,865 sq. m., of which 503 sq. m. 

' are water surface) among the states of the Union. 
. Goast. The coast line, slightly over 80 m. 


- long, is bordered by a beach of white sand, and 


broken by a number of shallow indentations, 
among which are St. Louis, Biloxi, and Pas- 
_ cagoula Bays. Separated from the coast by 
- the shallow Mississippi Sound is a chain of low 
sand islands, the largest of which are Petit Bois, 


land belt is deeply broken by water-worn ravines, 
and, though very narrow in the north, the belt 
has in the south an average width of about twelve | 
miles. The highest elevations in the state, 


- Horn, Ship, and Cat. 
' Relief. The greater portion of the state 
lies within the area of the Gulf Coastal Plain. 
- Along the Gulf coast is a low marshy tract, and 
_to the north of this is the great level pine region 
- (or “ cow country ”’) which at one time covered 
the greater part of the southern third of the 
state. That portion lying between the Yazoo 
and the Mississippi Rivers is known as the Yazoo 
' Delta. It consists of alluvial bottom lands and 
covers an area of about 7,000 sq. m. (four and 
- one-half millions of acres). With the exception 
of a few flat ridges running from north to south, 
_ it is so low that it has been necessary to protect, 
it from overflows by a strong unbroken line of 
Jevees averaging fifteen feet in height. Alon 
_ the eastern border of this Delta and southwar' 
_along the Mississippi, runs a belt of hills or 
bluffs known as the “ cane-hills.” This high- © 
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from 600-700 ft. above the sea, are on the Pon- 
totoc Ridge in Tippah and Union Counties, 
and from this ridge there is an almost imper- 
ceptible slope to south and west. Along the 
margins of valleys there are hills rising from 
30-120 ft., but away from the water courses 
the differences in elevation are slight. 

Drainage. A small area in the northeastern 
part of the state is drained to the Tenneessee. 
Most of the northeastern portion is drained by 
the Tombigbee. The Pontotoc Ridge separates 
the drainage system of the Mississippi from 
that of the Tombigbee. ‘This ridge, extending 
southward from the northeastern part of the 
state, divides in Choctaw County, the eastern 
branch separating the drainage basin of the 
Pascagoula from that of the Pearl, and the 
western branch separating the drainage basin of 
the Pearl from that of the Big Blaek and the 
Mississippi. The Pearl and the Pascagoula 
Rivers drain most of the southern portion of 
the state and flow into the Gulf. The Delta is 
drained chiefly by the Yazoo. Each of the 
larger rivers has many small tributaries; their 
fall is usually gentle and uniform. The valleys 
vary in width from a few hundred yards to 
several hundred miles, and in the eastern part 
of the state much of the valley of each of the 
larger streams is several feet above the stream’s 
high-water mark, and forms the ‘‘ hommock “ 
or “second bottom’ lands. Many of the 
rivers flowing into the Gulf are obstructed by 
sand bars and navigable only during high water 
from January to April. A few small lakes and 
bayous are found in the Delta section. 

Climate. The greater part of the state lies 
in the subtropical belt, and has a climate marked 
by high summer and annual temperatures, and 
by mild winters. The normal annual tempera- 
ture of the state is 64° F.; on the coast it is 67°, 
and on the northern border 61°. During the 
summer temperatures are affected as much by 
altitude as by latitude, and the coast is cooled 
by night by breezes from the Gulf. The July 
mean is 82° F. in the southern part of the state, 
and 83° in the west-central part. The normal 
annual precipitation for the southern part of 
Mississippi is 54 in., and for the northern part 
about 49 inches. An average of 4 in. of snow 
falls in the northern part, but south of Natchez 
snow is seldom seen. ‘The prevailing winds 
are from the southeast, but the rain bearing 
winds are chiefly from the southwest, and the 
high winds from the northwest and west. 

Agriculture. The most fertile soil is the 
alluvium of the Delta, and others that are ex- 
ceedingly productive are the black calcareous 
loam of the prairies in the northeastern part of 
the state. The less valuable soils are the yellow 
loam of the hills in the northeast, and the sandy 
loams in the pine belt of the south. Of the state’s 
entire land area more than three-fifths is in 
farms. The percentage varies widely in the 
different counties, but the most common pro- 
portion is 60 to 80 per cent. For the state as a 


whole, the average value of farm land per acre 
is $13.69. Statistics show a slight increase in 
farm acreage and a much greater increase in 
the number of farms,—a fact which indicates 
that the average size of farms is decreasing. The 
total value of farm property, which includes 
that of land, buildings, implements and ma- 
chinery, and live stock indicates an increase of 
nearly 110 per cent in the past ten years. The 
average size of a Mississippi farm is 67.6 acres, 
as compared with 308.9 acres in 1850. The 
leading crops, ranked in the order of their im- 
portance as judged by value, are: cotton, corn, 
forest-products, all forms of vegetables (other 
than sweet potatoes and yams), hay and forage, 
oats, dried peas, and potatoes, including sweet 
potatoes and yams. The acreage of cotton is 
about one and one-half times as great as that 
of the combined cereals, and its value is con- 
siderably more than three times as great. Corn 
is the leading cereal, this crop constituting more 
than 95 per cent of the total acreage and value 
of the combined cereals. Sugar-cane is grown 
principally in the southern part of the state; 
but sorghum cane is grown to some~-extent in 
nearly every county of the state. Great ad- 
vance has been made in the growth of market- 
garden products and small fruits, and in the 
cultivation of orchard trees and grape-vines. 
Forests. In the extreme south most of the 
merchantable timber has been cut, .but north 
of this there are still large quantities of valuable 
long-leaf pine. In the marshes of the Delta is 


‘much cypress, on the rich upland soil are oak 


and red gum, also cotton wood, hickory, and 
maple. i 
Fisheries. Fishing is a minor industry con 
fined for the most part to the Mississippi Sound 
and its waters, and to the Mississippi and Yazoo 
Rivers. The most valuable is the oyster fishery 
on the reefs in the sound. Shrimp fishing is alsa 
of economic importance. 
, Minerals. The mineral wealth of the state 
is limited. The state contains deposits of iron 
gypsum, marl, phosphate, lignite, ochre, glass4 
sand, tripoli, fullers’ earth, limestones anc 
sandstones, and there are small.gas flows in the 
Yazoo Delta, but there is no mining enterprise: 
Large quantities of mineral water, sulphur; 
chalybeate, and lithia, are bottled at severa 
points. : ; 
_ Manufactures. The transportation facili 
ties are good, as the state has direct connection 
with several large railroad systems of the Middld 
West. It is bordered practically its entire 
length by the Mississippi River, and the. proxi 
imity to the port of New Orleans by means 03 
this river places the state in a favorable position 
for domestic or foreign shipments. Though 
Mississippi is not preéminently a manufacturing 
state, its manufactures have somewhat mort 
than kept pace with the growth of populationr 
During 1849-50 only 0.5 per cent of the tota: 
population was employed in manufactures, whil’ 
2.8 per cent of the total population were so eng 


gaged in 1910. The most important industries 


(arranged in the order of value of products) 


are: lumber and timber products, cottonseed- 


oil and cake, cars and general shop construction 
and repairs by steam railroad companies, cotton 
goods, fertilizers, turpentine, and rosin. 
_Education. The public schools of Missis- 
Sippi are subject to the supervision of a state 
superintendent of public education, and of a 
state board of education, composed of the 
superintendent, the secretary of state, and the 
attorney-general; and within each county of a 
county superintendent. The schools are sup- 
ported by a poll-tax, by general appropriations, 
by the Chickasaw school fund, and by local 
levies. There is no law for compulsory attend- 
ance at school; white and colored children are 
taught in separate schools, but the equipment 
and service are approximately equal. Among 
the institutions for higher learning are: the 
University of Mississippi (coeducational) at 
Oxford; the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege near Starkville, in Oktibbeha County; the 
Mississippi Industrial Institute and College 
for girls at Columbus; and the Alcorn Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for negroes at 
Westside. The state normal and training school 
for teachers is at Hattiesburg. 
Government. The present constitution of 
' Mississippi was adopted in' 1890. In addition 
to the ordinary suffrage qualifications as to age, 
_ sex, and residence, the voter must have paid all 
taxes due from him for the two years immedi- 
ately preceding the election, and he must be 
able to read any section of the constitution or 
_ be able to explain the same when read to him, or 
give a reasonable interpretation thereof. HxEcu- 
TivE. The chief executive officials are: the 
- governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer, auditor, attorney-general, and super- 
intendent of education, all of whom are chosen 
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for terms of four years. The governor, treasurer, 
and auditor, are ineligible for immediate reélec- 
tion. The governor may call ‘extraordinary 
sessions of the legislature, may grant pardons 
and reprieves, and may exercise a power of 
veto which extends to items in appropriation 
bills; a two-thirds majority of the legislature is 
necessary to pass a bill over his veto. His ap- 
pointing power is limited, as nearly all officials, 
except judges, are elected by popular vote. 
Lraistative. The legislature consists of a 
Senate and House of Representatives, chosen 
for four years. It meets at Jackson biennially 
(odd number years), and is unrestricted as to 
length of session. Jupicrary. The judiciary 
consists of a supreme court of three judges, 
thirteen circuit courts, seven chancery courts, 
county courts, and justices of the peace courts. 
The governor, with the consent of the senate, 
appoints supreme court judges for a term of 
nine years, and circuit and chancery judges for 
four years. Locan GoveRNMENT. The local 
judiciary officers are the county board of super- 
visors of five members, and the justices of the 
peace. Other county officials are the sheriff, 
treasurer, coroner, surveyor, assessor, and the 
superintendent, of education. 

History. Mississippi was visited by De 
Soto in 1540. The Mississippi River was ex- 
plored by Marquette and La Salle in 1681. An 
attempt was made at settlement by the French 
at Iberville in 1699, and a settlement was made 
on the site of Natchez in 1716. It was ceded by 
France to Great Britain in 1763, part was ceded 
to the United States in 1783, and the remainder 
was acquired in 1811. Mississippi was organized 
as a territory in 1798, and was admitted to the 
Union as a state in 1817. It seceded in 1861 
and was readmitted into the Union in 1870. 
It was the scene of various conflicts in the Civil 
War, including the Siege of Vicksburg in 1863. 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI, a West North-Central State 
of the United States, lies mainly between lati- 
tudes 36° 30’ and 40° 35’ N., and longitudes 
89° 10’ and 95° 48’ W. Much of the western 
boundary is the meridian of 94° 43’ W. It is 
bounded on the N. by Iowa; on the E. by Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, and Tennessee; on the 8S. by 
_ Arkansas; and on the W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, 
‘and Nebraska The length of the state from 
north to south, counting the southeastern pro- 
_ jection, is 328 m.; without the southeastern pro- 
jection it is 282 miles. The width from west 
to east varies from 208 to 308 miles. In size, 
Missouri ranks eighteenth among the states of 
the Union (having a gross area of 69,420 sq. m., 
of which 693 sq. m. are water surface). : 
Relief. Missouri has three chief physio- 
- graphic regions: a lowland in the extreme south- 
east, a northern upland plain or prairie region, 
and between these the Ozark uplift, region. 
- North of the Missouri River is the prairie region 


of the state, a beautiful rolling country with a . 
great abundance of streams, more hilly and 
broken in its western than in its eastern half. 
It has a general elevation above the sea of about 
850 ft., ranging from 500 ft. along its eastern 
margin to 1,200 ft. in the northwest. South 
of the Missouri River the surface is more diversi- 
fied. It embraces open and comparatively 
treeless plains in the western counties, con- 
tinuous with the prairies of Kansas. To the east 
of this limited plains section of the state lies 
the great Ozark Region, occupying nearly two- 
thirds of the total area of Missouri. Its south- 
eastern boundary may be indicated by a line 
drawn from Cape Girardeau due southwest to 
the Arkansas boundary. This physiographic 
region is divided by minor escarpments into 
ten or twelve subregions. As a whole, it is in 
reality, a rolling plateau, much broken by 
erosion, but with numerous undissected areas 
drained by underground channels. It is domi- 
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nated by a ridge, or a belt of highland, that 
runs from the Mississippi at about Ste. Gene- 
vieve County, to Barry County on the Arkansas 
border, and is continued into Arkansas, in which 
state it attains its greatest elevation. The 
highest points in the state are Iron Mountain 
(about 1,110 ft.), in Iron County, and Cedar 
Gap Plateau (1,690 ft.), in Wright County; but 
few localities have an elevation exceeding 1,400 
feet. Rather broad, smooth valleys, hills with 
rounded summits, and generally uniform con- 
tours characterize the whole of this Ozark Re- 
gion. The extreme southeastern part of the 
state is a lowland area, in places marshy, but 
for the most part well drained and well tim- 
bered. Caves, chiefly of limestone formation, 
occur frequently in and near the Ozark Moun- 
tain Region in the southwestern part of Mis- 
souri. More than one hundred are found in 
Stone County alone, and there are many in 
Christian, Greene, .and McDonald Counties. 
Of these caves, the most remarkable is Marble 
Cave in Stone County 

Drainage. The entire eastern boundary is 
washed by the Mississippi River, with a water 
front of 560 miles. The general drainage of the 
surface is indicated by long gentle slopes toward 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, except in 
the southwest. where the streams flow into the 
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Arkansas. The Missouri forms the western 
boundary for a distance of 208 m., and entering 
the state at Kansas City, crosses it and empties 
into the Mississippi north of St. Louis, its length 
between the eastern and western borders being 
430 miles. The drainage of the state is wholly 
into the Mississippi, either directly or indirectly. 
By means of the Mississippi and the Missouri, 


the state has water connection with the Gulf of 


‘Mexico, and with almost every state in the 
Mississippi Valley. Of the minor streams within 
the state, the 
Gasconade, White, St. Francis, and Current, 
have had or have some value as navigable 
streams. The Mississippi is skirted with lakes, 
lagoons, and morasses, from Ste. Genevieve 
to the A 
by levees. 
Climate. The inland position of the state 
gives to it a climate of marked continental type, 


sage, Grand, ~Meramec, Salt, 


rkansas border, and in places is confined ° 


with wide range of moisture and temperature. 


The mean annual temperature for the entire 


state is 54°, for the southeastern corner 60°, and 


for the northwestern 50° F. At Jefferson City 


there are occasionally two months of freezing 


weather; and at Rockport three months. Tem- 
peratures as high as 100° to 105° and as low as 

° or —80° are recorded locally almost every 
year. At St. Louis, where the summer heat at 
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' times reaches 105° to 110° the winter cold some- 


times falls to —10° and even to -20° F. The 
average yearly rainfall, for the state as a whole, 
is 41 to 60 inches. The prevailing winds are 
southerly, although west winds are common in 
winter. The average fall of snow ranges from 
about 8 in. in the southeast counties to about 28 
in. in the northwest counties. The Missouri 
River is often closed by ice, and the Mississippi 
at St. Louis sometimes freezes over so that for 
weeks together horses and wagons can cross on 


the ice. The state lies in the path of cyclonic 
storms. 
Agriculture. The soils of the state as a 


whole are rich, deep, and unsurpassed in variety 
and productiveness. The northern half of the 
state is well watered and extremely fertile. 
South of the Missouri the Prairie Region, along 
the western border, shares the characteristics 
of the country north of the Missouri. The 
Ozark region is more noted for its mineral than 
its agricultural production, but some of its 
small valleys contain excellent agricultural 
soils. The southeastern lowlands are rich to an 
exceptional degree. Missouri as a whole, is 
preéminently an agricultural state. The lead- 
ing crops (in the order of their importance as 
judged by value) are: corn, hay and forage, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, and cotton. The raising 
of live stock, especially of horses, mules, and 


swine, is a great and growing industry. The 


dairy and poultry interests are extensive. Or- 
chard fruits, small fruits, and grapes are pro- 
duced in large quantities. Missouri is one of 
the great wine-producing states of the country. 

Fisheries. The fisheries of the state are 
under the direction of a state fish commission, 
which endeavors to increase the common varie- 
ties of river fish. So far as they are articles of 
general commerce they come, like frogs, terra- 
pin, and turtles, mostly from counties of the 
Embayment Region. ‘The mussel fisheries are 
commercially important, as the shells are used 
in the manufacture of pearl buttons. There are 


_ state fish hatcheries at St. Louis and St. Joseph. 


‘and live-oaks, of the uplands. 


- Forests. The most valuable forests are in 
the southern half of the state. The finest woods 
are on the eastern upland, and on the Missis- 
sippi lowland. Ash, oaks, black-gums, sweet- 
gums, chestnut, hickories, hard maple, beech, 
walnut, and short-leaf pine are noteworthy 
among the trees of the Carolinian area; the 
tupelo and bald cypress of the Embayment 
Region; and long-leaf and loblolly-pines, pecans, 
The heavy 
timberlands of the entire state have already 
been considerably exploited. 

-Minerals. ‘The mineral resources are ex- 
ceedingly rich, comprising coal fields that cover 
more than 20,000 sq. m.; also fine deposits of 
iron ore, lead, and zinc, while copper, cobalt, 
nickel, fire-clays, fine marble, granite, and lime- 
stone abound. Missouri is the largest producer 
in the Union of tripoli and barites. Mineral 
waters occur widely. 
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Manufactures. Missouri ranks high as a 
manufacturing state, its prominent position in 
this respect being largely due to its agricultural 
and mineral wealth, to its excellent transporta- 
tion facilities by both water and rail, and to the 
location of cities in close proximity to raw ma- 
terials. St. Louis, St. Joseph, and Kansas City 
are the great manufacturing centers of the state. 
Measured by value of products, the leading 
industry of the state is slaughtering and meat 
packing. The prominence of this industry is 
owing to the facts that Missouri is the center of a 
hog raising area, is one of the great corn growing 
states, and has extensive feeding and grazing 
areas for cattle in the prairies of northern Mis- 
souri and for sheep in the Ozarks of southern 
Missouri. The manufacture of boots and shoes 
is second in importance among the industries 
of the state, and holds the same rank with re- 
spect to the other states of the Union. While 
holding second rank as regards value of product, 
it is first in the number of wage-earners em- 
ployed. Third among the industries of the state 
in the value of products are flour-milling and 
grist-milling. The fourth place among the in- 
dustries of the state is occupied by printing 
and publishing. This includes the making of 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and music. 
Brewing, lumbering, and the manufacture of 
timber products, are among the great indus- 
tries. The logging and milling operations are 
confined largely to the wooded Ozark Region of 
southern Missouri, but many of the planing- 
mills and box factories are located in cities; 
with the exception of the boot and shoe factories, 
this industry gives employment to more persons 
than any other industry. 

Education. The maintenance of a free public 
school system was placed on a broad and 
firm foundation by the constitution of 1875. 
The ‘state schools include, besides primary, 
graded, and high schools, normal schools and 
a state university. School attendance is com- © 
pulsory for children from eight to fourteen 
years of age, for not less than three-quarters of 
the school term. ‘The public schools are under 
the supervision of a state superintendent of 
education. The University of Missouri, at 
Columbia, comprises in addition to the college 
proper special schools of pedagogics, agriculture _ 
and mechanic arts, mines and metallurgy, law and 
medicine, fine arts, engineering, military science, 
a graded school of arts and sciences, and a de- 
partment of journalism. An experiment sta- 
tion, supported by the national government, is 
part of the school of agriculture. The State 
Board of Agriculture organizes farmers’ insti- _ 
tutes, and agriculture is also taught in the nor- | 
mal schools of the state. Of these there are 
five, located at Kirksville, at Warrensburg, at ~ 
Cape Girardeau, at.Springfield, and at Mary- 
ville, and there is a normal department in con- 
nection with the Lincoln Institute for Negroes, 
at Jefferson City. Lincoln Institute for negro 
men and women has agricultural and industrial, 
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special normal, normal, and collegiate depart- 
ments. Among privately endowed schools the 
greatest is Washington University (non-sec- 
tarian), in St. Louis. Among many other 
educational institutions are the St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Christian Brothers College (both 
Roman Catholic), at St. Louis; William Jewell 
College (Baptist), at Liberty; Missouri Wes- 
leyan College (Methodist Episcopal), at Cam- 
eron; Park College (Presbyterian), at Parkville; 
Drury College (Congregational), at Springfield; 
Tarkio College (United Presbyterian), at Tarkio; 
and Central Wesleyan College (Methodist 
Episcopal), at Warrenton. There are many 
minor schools and colleges, most of them being 
coeducational, and special academies and col- 
leges for women, are maintained by different 
sects. There are numerous professional schools, 
most of them at St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Government. Missouri is governed under 
the constitution of 1875 and its amendments. 
The right of suffrage extends (with the usual 
exceptions) to all male citizens, and to aliens 
who five years before election have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens, but all who 
vote must have been resident in the state one 
year, and in the county or city sixty days next 
preceding the election. Exmcutivre. The chief 
executive officers of the state are the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor, 
treasurer, attorney-general, and superintendent 
of education. The term of the governor and 
other chief executive officers is four years. 
LeaisuaTivE. The legislature, or General As- 
sembly, is composed of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. It meets biennially (odd 
number years), at Jefferson City. Its sessions 
are limited to seventy days. Senators are 
elected for four years, and representatives for 
for two years. JupiciaRy. The state judiciary 


comprises a supreme court of seven members, 

elected for terms of ten years; three courts of 

appeal with three judges, each elected for terms 

of twelve years; thirty-seven circuit courts with 

fifty-six judges, elected for terms of six years, 

Locat GovERNMENT. The unit of local govern- 

ment is the county, of which the principal 

officers are a probate judge, prosecuting-attorney, | 
sheriff, coroner, clerk of court, county clerk, 

county assessor, county treasurer, county sur- 

veyor, and superintendent of schools, all elected 

by the people. The township system may be 

adopted by county option, but it has not been 

widely established, though purely administra-— 
tive townships are an essential part of state 

administration. 

History. ‘The territory included in the pres- 
ent state of Missouri formed part of the French 
colony of Louisiana. Ste. Genevieve was settled 
in 1735, and Ft. Orleans, on the Missouri River, 
had been temporarily established in 1720, but 
little had been done in the way of settlement 
before the transfer of Louisiana to Spain in 1763. 
St. Louis was founded in 1764. It was ceded 
back to France in 1800; formed part of the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803; and was included 
in Louisiana Territory in 1805. Missouri Ter- 
ritory was formed in 1812, and Missouri was 
admitted to the Union as a slave state in 1821. 
The state did not receive its exact present limits 
until 1835. In the Kansas troubles of 1855, 
the citizens of the western border took an active 
part against the free state movement. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, the people - 
of Missouri were divided with regard to seces-— 
sion, but the unionists finally prevailed. The 
state was the theatre of several active cam- 
paigns during the war. A world’s fair was held 
in St. Louis in 1904 to commemorate the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. : : 
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MONTANA, a Mountain State of the United 
States, lies between latitudes 44° 26’ and 49° N., 
and longitudes 104°and 116° 1’ W. It is bounded 
on the N. by the Canadian provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan; on the 
E. by North and South Dakota; on the S. by 
Wyoming and Idaho; and on the W. by Idaho. 
It has an extreme length from east to west of 
580 m., and an extreme width from north to 
south of 315 miles. In gross area it ranks third 
among the states of the Union (146,997 sq. m., 
of which 796 sq. m. represent water surface). 

Relief. The eastern two-thirds of Montana 
lies within the Great Plains Region, the western 
third is occupied by ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tain System. The Great Plains section of the 
* state consists of a high-ridged bluff, across which 
the Missouri River and its pungwel tributaries 
have cut broad valleys and deep gorges. The 
main range of the Rocky Mountains enters the 
state from Canada as the main divide, extends 
in a southeasterly direction for about 200 m., 


and then curves westward until it reaches the 
western boundary of the state, at the junction 
of the Bitter Root Mountains with the main 
chain. The Bitter Root Mountains form about 
half of the western boundary. This range has 
a maximum elevation at its southern end of 
about 9,000 ft. above the sea. To the east’and 
northeast of the Bitter Root Mountains is a 
considerable area of moderate relief traversed 
by numerous short ranges, to the southeast of 
which are many lofty and rugged ranges which 
radiate in all directions, and in many instances 
rise to heights of 10,000 to 11,000 feet. The 
highest point in the state is Mount Douglas 


- (11,300 ft.) in Sweet Grass County. The Great. 


Plains in Montana slope from about 4,000 ft: 
above the sea at the foothills of the mountains 
to an elevation of 2,000 ft. in the northeast of 
the state. : 
Drainage. The main range of the Rocky 
Mountains separates that part of the state which 
is drained west into the Columbia River and the 
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Pacific Ocean, from that which is drained east 
into the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from a very small part 
which is drained northeast into Hudson Bay. 
The principal rivers east of the Rockies are the 
Missouri and its tributaries, the Milk, the 
Musselshell, and the Yellowstone. The Missouri 
is formed by the union of the Jefferson, the Madi- 
son, and the Gallatin Rivers, or Forks, which 
rise in the Rocky Mountains and unite in 
Gallatin City. About 16 m. east of Helena 
the Missouri River passes through a deep 
canyon or gorge 5 m. long, where the scenery 
is sublime and imposing. At Great Falls are 
the Great Falls of the Missouri, where the river 
descends over 500 ft. in 10 m. by a series of 
cataracts, the highest of which has a perpen- 
dicular fall of about 90 feet. Forty miles below 
the Great Falls is Fort Benton, the head of steam- 
boat navigation, and from there the general 
course of the Missouri is eastward until it enters 
North Dakota. The Missouri is a muddy 
stream, with a generally erratic and frequently 
shifting channel. The Yellowstone, the prin- 
cipal tributary of the Missouri, enters the state 
from the Yellowstone National Park, runs 
northward through a mountainous country, 
then northeastward through the plains,, and 
enters the Missouri a short distance east of the 
North Dakota boundary. Its mouth is about 
2,000 ft. above sea level. During high water 


steamboats can ascend it to the mouth of 
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rivers west of the main divide of the Rockies 
are the Clark Fork of the Columbia and its prin- 
cipal tributary, the Flathead, which rises in 
British Columbia. Small lakes and waterfalls 
are numerous in the mountains, the largest lake 
in the state being Flathead, or Selish Lake, 
about 27 m. long and more than 1,000 ft. deep. 

Climate. The mean annual. temperature 
ranges from 37° F. in the northeast to 47° F. in 
the valleys among the mountains. On the 
Great Plains a temperature of —40° in the winter 
and 100° F. in the summer are not unusual, 
but in the mountain valleys the range is rarely 
greater than from —20° to 90° F. Im the east 
the winters are often long and very cold, ‘and 
the summers dry and hot. In the west the 
climate is generally delightful, it being there 
greatly affected by the warm Chinook wind, 
which blows from the Pacific Ocean. This is 
the prevailing wind of winter in the mountains 
and in consequence the periods of cold, though 
severe, are short. The average annual precipi- 
tation ranges from 10 to 15 in. on the Great 
Plains, to 20 in. or more in the northwest, and 
over limited areas in the’ higher mountain 
region. Nearly one-half of the rain falls during 
the growing months from May to August, in- 
clusive. 

Agriculture. A considerable amount of 
land, lying principally in the valleys of the moun- 
tainous region which occupies the southwestern 
and central parts of the state, is under irriga- 


the Big Horn, 300 m. or more. The principal tion. The plains are devoted very largely to 
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\ 
dry farming and to the cattle industry. In 
nearly all sections of the state, however, by 
means of intensive cultivation and summer 
fallowing, grain can be grown without irrigation. 
A small section in the northwest corner of the 
state receives sufficient rainfall to be classed as 
humid. The leading crops of the state (in the 
order of their importance as judged by value) 
are: wheat, hay and forage, oats, flaxseed, and 
potatoes. Flaxseed has an important acreage, 
greater than that of barley. Fruit is now very 
widely cultivated in the state. The raising of 
sheep, cattle, and other live stock is important, 
the east being devoted chiefly to that industry. 
Montana has more sheep and produces more 
wool than any other state in the Union. 

Forests. Much of the woodland area has 
been burned over. Woodlands are confined 
mainly to the mountain slopes, and more than 
three-fourths of the forest areas have been set 
apart as national forests. A large part of the 
woodland contains no trees fit for lumber. More 
than half of the product is yellow pine and the 
remainder principally red fir and tamarack. 
Hardwood timber is almost entirely lacking in 
the state. 

Minerals. Montana has great mineral re- 
sources, and mining is the leading industry of 
the state. It contains the largest copper pro- 
ducing district in the world. The most im- 
portant copper mines are in Silverbow, Broad- 
water, Jefferson, and Beaverhead Counties. 
The other mineral products (arranged in the 
order of their importance as judged by value) 
are: silver, coal, and gold. Lignite coal beds 
underlie the eastern half of the state. In the 
mountain districts are the bituminous coal beds. 
Granite, sandstone, and limestone are abundant 
in the state, but have been little developed. 

Manufactures. As a manufacturing com- 


‘munity, Montana makes some progress, but the 


leading industries of the state are those con- 
nected with or supplementary to the mining 
interests. In the order of value of products, 
the chief manufacturing industries are: copper 
smelting and refining, lumber products, malt 
liquors, and flour- and grist-mill products. 
ducation. At the head of the public 
school system is a state superintendent of public 
instruction. In each county there\is a county 
board of education and a county superintendent. 
The common school of each district is under 
the immediate supervision of a board of trustees, 
but a state text-book commission determines 
what text-books shall be used in the schools. 
Each school district is required by law to keep 


its school oe at least three months a year, - 


and all children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen are required to attend for the full 


‘term; if unemployed they are required to remain 


in school until they have attained the age of 
sixteen. Manual and industrial training is a 
part of the public school curriculum, and school 
districts with a population greater than 5,000 
must (others may) establish one manual train- 
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ing school. The leading state educational in- 
stitution is the University of Montana, at 
Missoula, and-associated with it are the Normal 
College, at Dillon; the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, at Bozeman; and the School of 
Mines, at Butte. The entire educational sys- 
tem is maintained very largely out of funds 
derived from land appropriated by Congress 
for that purpose. 

Government. The state is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1889, and its amend- 
ments. General suffrage is conferred upon all 
male and female citizens of the United States 
who have attained to the age of twenty-one 

ears, have lived in the state for one year, and 
in the county for thirty days immediately pre-— 
ceding election. Excluded from the suffrage are 
idiots, insane persons, felons not pardoned, 
Indians who have not severed tribal relations, 
and soldiers, sailors, and marines in the United 
States service. Exscuttvn. The chief executive 
officers of the state are the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, attorney-general, 
treasurer, auditor, and superintendent of public 
instruction—each of whom is elected for a term 
of four years. No person is eligible to-any of 
these offices who has not lived within the state 
for two years next preceding the election. The 
governor, lieutenant-governor, and superin- 
tendent of public instruction must be at least 
thirty years of age; the secretary of state, treas- 
urer, and auditor at least twenty-five years of — 
age. The governor appoints various adminis- 
trative officers, subject to the approval of the 
Senate. His pardoning power is subject to the — 
approval of a majority of the board of pardons. 
His veto may be overridden by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting in 
each house. Lxuaisuative. The legislature con- 
sists of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
Except when called in special session by the - 
governor, it meets at Helena on the first Monday 
of January in odd number years only, and the © 
length of its session is limited to sixty days. 
Members of the Senate, one from each county, 
are elected for a term of four years; representa- 
tives, one or more from each county, according 
to population, are elected for a term of two years. 
A senator must be at least twenty-four years 
of age and have resided in his county or district 
for at least one year next preceding his election. 
The qualifications required for a representative 
are the same as those required for the suffrage. 
Jupiciary. Justice is administered by a su- 
preme court, an, increasing number of district 
courts, and at least two justice’s courts in each 
organized township, besides police and municipal 
courts. The supreme court is composed of a 
chief justice and two associate justices, elected — 
for a term of six years. For most district courts 
there is only one judge, but for the more popu- 
lous districts there are two; they are all elected 
for four years. Justices of the peace are elected 
for two years. Locat Government. For 
purposes of local government the state is divided © 
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into counties; each county into townships, 
school districts, and road districts; and there 
are incorporated cities and towns. The county 
officers are a board of three commissioners, a 
treasurer, a sheriff, a county clerk, a clerk of the 
district court, an attorney, a surveyor, a coroner, 
a public administrator, an assessor, a superin- 
tendent of schools, and in some instances an 
auditor. The principal township officers are 
two justices of the peace and two constables. 
Municipal corporations are classified according 
to population: cities having 10,000 inhabitants 
or more are of the first class; those having more 
than 5,000 but less than 10,000, are of the 
second class; those having less than 5,000 but 
more than 1,000, are of the third class; and those 
-having less than 1,000 but more than 300 in- 
habitants are towns. 


History. The porticn of Montana east of 
the Rocky Mountains was part of the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803); that to the west was part of 
Oregon and Washington. It was first visited by 
the French in 1742, and by Lewis and Clark in 
1804-06; these explorers were followed by fur 
traders and trappers and by Jesuit missionaries. 
The part of Montana which was included in the 
Louisiana Purchase became successively a part 
of Missouri Territory (1812), of Nebraska Ter- 
ritory (1854), of Dakota Territory (1861), and 
of Idaho Territory (1863); that which lies west 
of the mountains became successively a part 
of Oregon (1848), of Washington ‘Territory 
(1853), and of Idaho Territory (1863). Gold 
was discovered in 1861. In 1864, the territory 
was organized and in 1889 Montana became a 
state of the Union. 


NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA, one of the West North-Central 
States of the United States, lies between lati- 
tudes 40° and 48° N., and longitudes 95° 10’ 
and 104° 4’ W. It is bounded on the N. by 
South Dakota; on the E. by Iowa and Mis- 
souri; on the 8. by Kansas and Colorado; and 
on the W. by Colorado and Wyoming. The 
extreme length of the state from east to west is 
about 425 m., and the extreme breadth from 
north to south 210 miles. In gross area, (77,520 
sq. m., of which 712 sq. m. represent water sur- 
* face) Nebraska ranks fifteenth among the states 
of the Union. 

’ Relief. Nebraska lies in the Prairie Plains 
and Great Plains provinces of the United States 
only about one-fifth of its area being include 

in the former division. The surface slopes 
gently eastward and southeastward from an 
altitude of approximately 5,000 ft. in the ex- 
treme western portion of the state, to an altitude 
of about 900 ft. in the southeast. There are 
three physiographic subdivisions—the Prairies, 
the Sand Hills, and the Foot Hills (including the 
Bad Lands). The eastern portion of the state 
is rolling and somewhat dissected by the major 
drainages. High bluffs, cut by ravines, border 
the Missouri. Between the meridians of 98° 
and 103° W. longitude, including an area of 
approximately 20,000 sq. m., is the Sand Hills 
portion of the state. The present contours of 
these hills are wholly the result of wind action; 
formerly shifting dunes, they have as a result of 
occupation and the cessation of prairie fires 
become well sodded and stable. All about, 
interpenetrating the Sand Hills region and the 
Foot Hills region beyond, are the prairies, which 
include three-fourths of the state. They are 
usually gently rolling, but sometimes flat over 
wide areas. The water partings are level up- 
lands, often with shallow depressions, some of 
them filled by lakes. Western Nebraska is 


much more rugged than western Kansas, and 


the highlands found there are the outliers or 


foothills of the Rocky Mountains. In the fork 
of the North and South Platte are the Wildcat 
Mountains with summits rising to over 5,000 feet. 
Pine Ridge, a line of low hills and bluffs, often 
precipitous, passes across the northwest corner 
of Nebraska from Wyoming into South Dakota; 
its altitudes vary from 3,500 to 5,000 feet. This 
region is known as the Mauvaises Terres (or 
Bad Lands). The surface is carved out into 
fantastic cliffs and buttes, bare of vegetation 
and baked by the sun. 
Drainage. The Missouri skirts the eastern 
border for nearly 500 miles. It is not navigated, 
and, save at Omaha and Sioux City, serves prac- 
tically no economic purpose. Its current’ is 
always rapid and heavily loaded with sediment, 
and its axis frequently shifts. Besides the 
Missouri, the principal rivers are the Niobrara, 
the Platte (with its North and South Forks), 
the North, Middle, and South Loup, the Elk 
Horn, Lodge Pole Creek, the Republican, the 
Saline, and the Big and Little Blue Rivers. 
The Niobrara rises in Wyoming, traverses the 
sterile Sand Hills of northern Nebraska, and 
enters the Missouri about 36 m. west of Yank- 
ton, South Dakota. The Platte River, a wide 
shallow stream, is formed by the North and 
South Forks, which rise among the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado and unite in Lincoln 
county. It traverses the vast undulating plains 
of Nebraska, and enters the Missouri about one 
mile above Plattsmouth. It is about 450 m. 
long, or including the North Fork, 1,250 miles. 
The Republican River, an intermittent stream, 
drains the extreme southern part of the state. 
Numerous lakes, both fresh and alkaline, are 
scattered about the heads of streams in the 
Sand Hills. Nearly all counties have a practi- 
cally inexhaustible supply of ground water. 
In some small and exceptional regions, the water 
is alkaline. ; 
Climate. The climate of Nebraska is char- 
acterized by winters of considerable severity, 
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unusually warm summers, marked and sudden 
changes of temperature, large seasonal and daily 
temperature changes, and dry, salubrious atmos- 
phere with a large percentage of sunshine. The 
range of the mercury is between —40° and-115° F. 
The rainfall is very unequal, ranging from 30 in. 
or more in the eastern section, to less than 15 in. 
in the west, where irrigation is a necessary 
condition to successful agriculture. The aver- 
age annual rainfall for the state is about 2314 
inches. 

Agriculture. The prevailing soil of the 
Upland Prairies in the eastern part of the state 
is a dark brown silty loam. To the west of this 
is an area covered by brown and yellow silty 
loam soils. In the north-central portion of the 
state; north of the Platte River, is the Sand Hills 
region, with many small, level, sandy prairies. 
Here grazing is the prominent agricultural 
occupation, although many of the more level 
tracts are coming to be occupied for dry farming. 
The soils along the northern border of Nebraska 
are heavy loams and clay loams, suited to graz- 
ing and dry farming. The prairies of the ex- 
treme western portion of the state are occupied 
by loams and sandy loams, which support the 
wild grasses and constitute chiefly a grazing area. 
Agriculture is the chief industry of the state, 
78.6 per cent of its area being in farms. In the 
extreme western part of the state irrigation is 
practised to a considerable extent. The general 
character of Nebraska agriculture is indicated 
by the fact that nearly four-fifths (78.3 per 
cent) of the total value of crops is contributed 
by the cereals, and 16.2 per cent by hay and 
forage. The remainder is contributed by vege- 
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tables, fruits, and minor crops. The leading 
crops (in the order of their importance as meas- 
ured by value) are: corn, wheat, hay and forage, 
oats, potatoes, barley, emmer, spelt, and rye. 
The raising of flowers and plants and of nursery 
products is of some importance, the cultivation 
of small fruits and of orchard fruits is increasing, 
and the live stock interests are of great import- 
ance. Apples are raised in the northeastern 
and southeastern portion of the state. Peaches 
are successfully grown. . 
Forests. No state has done more than 
Nebraska for the forestation of its waste and 
prairie lands. Arbor Day (the 10th of April) 
was instituted by the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture in 1872, and has been yearly ob- 
served by the public schools of the state since 
that time. Forest reserves have been estab- 
lished and millions of seedlings have been planted 
on the Great Plains. Small woods of broadleaf 
trees and red cedar grow very generally along 
all the water courses of the state, and coniferous — 
species grow along Pine Ridge and the Wildcat 
Mountains. In the east, various trees are readily © 
grown on the uplands; in the west, the honey- 
locust, the Osage orange, and Russian mulberry 
are planted for windbreaks. Conifers are spree 
ing naturally, and the forestation of much of the 
state is undoubtedly possible. © . 
. Minerals. Clay, limestone, sand, and gravel 
are the only minerals of importance. 
Manufactures. Nebraska is not preémi- 
nently a manufacturing state, but its manufac- 
turing interests have been rapidly developing 
during the last fifty years. The manufactures 
are chiefly in lines immediately dependent upon 
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agriculture. The combined output of the pack- 
ing, flour-mill and grist-mill, dairy, and malt 
liquor establishments constitute nine-tenths of 
the total output of the state. 

Education. The schools of the state are 
under the supervision of a state superintendent 
of publie instruction. School attendance is 
compulsory for children from seven to fifteen 
years of age, for not less than twelve weeks in 
the school term. Most of the schools of the state, 
both public and private, are coeducational. 
Besides the elementary and high schools there 
are four state normal schools. The University 
of Nebraska is located at Lincoln. Connected 
with it are the state colleges of agriculture and 
agricultural experiment stations, which receive 
support from the United States government, 
and an experimental substation at North Platte. 
The botanical and geological surveys of the state 
are carried on by the University, which also 
embraces a college of arts and sciences, a grad- 
uate college, a college of engineering, a teachers’ 
college, colleges of law, medicine, and pharmacy, 
a school of fine arts, and an affiliated school 
of music; the medical school is in Omaha. 
Among the private educational institutions 
of the state are: the Nebraska-Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Methodist: Episcopal), at University 
Place (a suburb of Lincoln); Union College 
(Adventist), at College View (a suburb of Lin- 
coln); Creighton University (Roman Catholic), 
at Omaha; York College (United Baptist), at 
York; Cotner University (Disciples of Christ), 
at Bethany; Doane College (Congregational), 
at Crete; Grand Island College (Baptist), at 
Grand Island; Hastings College (Presbyterian), 
at Hastings; and Bellevue College (Presby- 
terian), at Bellevue. 

Government. Nebraska is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1875, and its amend- 
ments. male persons who are citizens of 
the United States or have declared their inten- 
tion to become such at least thirty days before 
an election, have the right of suffrage, provided 
they have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
have resided in the state six months, are not of 
unsound mind, and have not been convicted of 
treason or felony. Women who have either 
children or taxable property may vote on ques- 
tions relating to schools. Exscurive. The 
executive officers of the state are the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, auditor, attorney-general, superintendent 
of education, commissioner of insurance, and 
The governor’s 
appointing power is almost entirely limited to 
officers of state institutions, and for every ap- 
pointment he makes the approval of the Senate 
is required; but he need not have the consent 


of that body to remove for incompetency, neg- 
lect of duty, or malfeasance in office, any officer 
whom he may appoint. The law requires that 
he shall in no instance grant a pardon until the 
attorney-general shall have investigated the 
case and conducted a public hearing. His veto 
power extends to items in appropriation bills, 
but it may be overridden by the vote of three- 
fifths of the members elected to each house of 
the legislature. Lrcisuative. The legislature 
consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. It meets in regular session on the first 
Tuesday in January of every odd number year, 
at Lincoln, the capital, its sessions being limited 
to 60 days. Both senators and representatives 
are apportioned according to population, and 
are elected by districts in November of each 
even number year, for a term of two years. 
Jupictary. The administration of justice is 
vested in a supreme court, sixteen district 
courts, county courts, and courts of justices of 
the peace, and police magistrates. The supreme 
court consists of seven judges, elected for terms 
of six years; each district court consists of one 
to seven judges, elected for a term of four years; 
and each county court consists of one judge, 
elected for a term of two years. Locau Gov- 
ERNMENT. County government exists under 
both the “ district commissioner’ system and 
the “township supervisor”? system, the latter 
being rare. The county officers are the county 
judge, prosecuting-attorney, sheriff, coroner, 
clerk of court, county clerk, county treasurer, 
county surveyor, and superintendent of schools, 
—all elected by the people. : 

History. French explorers followed the 
Platte River (or the Nebraska) to the Forks, in 
1739. Nebraska passed to the United States in 
1803 as part of the Louisiana Purchase, and 
was explored by several American expeditions 
after its acquisition. Several trading posts were 
probably established.in Nebraska between 1795 
and 1812. In 1823 Bellevue became an Indian 
agency, and later was the first post-office in 
the state. Nebraska was one of the two terri- 
tories created by the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 
1854. There were slaves within its borders from 
the beginning, but a territorial law of 1861 
excluded slavery. As organized in 1854, Ne- 
braska extended from 40° N. latitude to British 
America, and from the Missouri and White 
Earth Rivers to the summit of the Rockies; it 
was reduced to its present boundaries in 1861 
and 1863. ,The state was torn by bitter fac- 
tional quarrels over the location of the capital 
and admission to statehood, and during part of 
1866 and 1867 there were two de facto govern- 
ments—the territorial and the state. It was 
admitted to the Union in 1867. 


- NEVADA 
NEVADA, one of the Mountain States of the is bounded on the N. by Oregon and Idaho, on 


United States, lies between latitudes 35° and 
42° N., and longitudes 114° 2’ and 120° W. It 


the E. by Utah and Arizona, and on the S. and 
W. by California. The state has an extreme 
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length from north to south of 484 m., and an 
extreme width from east to west of 321 miles. 
In gross area it ranks sixth among the states of 
the Union (110,690 sq. m., of which 869 sq. m. 
represent water surface). 

Relief. With the exception of small areas 
in the northeast and southeast corners of the 
state, which are drained to the Columbia and 
Colorado Rivers respectively, the entire state 
lies in the Great Basin Province, a region whose 
scanty waters do not flow to the sea. The 
surface is in reality a vast tableland from 
which rise numerous buttes, mesas, and isolated 
mountain masses. It is divided by the north- 
south mountain ranges into numberless long 
and narrow basins. The East Humboldt Range, 
a lofty mass about sixty miles west of the Utah 
boundary, forms the water parting for nearly 
all of the westward flowing streams of the state, 
and is by far the steepest and most rugged within 
Nevada. A number of peaks of this range attain 
a height of 11,000 or 12,000 feet. In the Snake 
Range in White Pine County, near the 39th 
parallel of north latitude, is Whecler Peak (13,058 
ft.) the highest point in the state. South of the 
center of the state are the Toyabe Mountains, 
with several peaks from 10,000 to 12,000 ft. in 
height. About 100 m. east of the California 
boundary, in Humboldt and Churchill Counties, 
lies a third important range, the Humboldt 
Mountains, whose highest point is Star Peak 
(9,925 ft.). A lofty spur of the Sierra Nevada 
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Range, the Washoe Mountains, enters the state — 


and forms the western rim of the Great Basin. 
The mountain ranges are mostly short and in 
many cases traversed by relatively low and 
convenient passes, while the intermediate valleys 
are sometimes broad deserts, in other cases nar- 
row canyons, or again there are basins of shallow 
lakes fed by the mountain snows. 

Drainage. All the rivers of Nevada are small, 
but the state includes three drainage basins: 
in the N. the Owyhee, the Little Owyhee, the 
Salomon, and the Bruneau Rivers belong to the 
Columbia system, their waters reaching that 
stream from the Snake River; in the SH. the 


Virgin, the Beaver Dam, the Muddy and Vegas — 


Rivers are tributaries of the Colorado. All the 
other rivers of Nevada end in lakes or sinks, 
the latter being marshy spots in the desert 
sands. Of the Basin streams, the Humboldt is 


the most important; rising in the northeast, it 


divides diagonally the mountain ranges and 
valleys, flows in a general southwest course for 
some 375 m. and empties into Humboldt Lake 
the overflow from which goes into the so-called 
Carson Sink. Near its mouth its waters are 
subalkaline. The Truckee River, which form- 


erly flowed from Lake Tahoe into Pyramid | 


Lake, has been turned through an irrigation 
canal to empty into the Carson River. The 
chief lacustrine waters are these of Pyramid, 
Winnemucca, Humboldt, Walker, and Carson 
Lakes. 
depth of 1,600 ft., whose surface is at an 


The beautiful Lake Tahoe, with a~ 


elevation of 6,500 ft., is on the California 


boundary. 


Climate. The mean annual temperature 


for the state is 49° F., but varies from’ 54° in 
the southwest to 46° in the north. The dryness | 


of the atmosphere mitigates the severe cold of 
winter and tempers the intense heat of summer. 
Both hot and cold springs are numerous, with 
temperatures ranging from 50° to 204° F. The 
lofty range of mountains on the west deprives 


the winds from the Pacific of nearly all their ~ 


moisture before they reach the Great Basin— 
hence the climate of Nevada is characterized 


by excessive dryness. The mean annual precipi- — 


tation varies from 3 in. in the southwest to 12 in. 
in the east. 


In the central, northeastern, and 


northwestern sections the average annual rain=— 


fall varies from 7 to 8 inches. Except at 


Treat |. 


altitudes, snow falls and lies on the ground for — 


only a few days each year. The melting of the 


mountain snows in the spring causes severe - 
freshets, which in turn are followed by long — 


seasons of drought. 


Agriculture. The prevailing soils are sand 


and gravel loams, but other varieties are numer- 


ous, ranging from rich gravelly beds of extinct 
lakes, as in Lyon and Esmeralda Counties, to — 


the strongly alkaline 


lains of the southern © 


deserts... The most productive part of the state — 
is the Humboldt valley and the region near 
Pyramid Lake, including the counties of Elko, © 


Humboldt, and Washoe. Agriculture in Nevada 
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is dependent on irrigation, which is practised 
throughout the state wherever water is avail- 
able. The three principal areas in which irri- 
gation is practicable are along the Humboldt 
River, in the plains watered by the Carson, 
Truckee, and Walker Rivers, and at the foot of 
the mountains along the western edge of the 
state. The soil when reclaimed is well adapted 
for forest crops, cereals, vegetables, and de- 
ciduous fruits. Nevada is a great ranching 
country, and the -live stock industry is one of 
the most important in the state. Only 3.9 per 
cent of the state’s entire land area is in farms. 
The general character of Nevada agriculture 
is indicated by the fact that only 15.6 per cent 
of the total value of crops is contributed by 
the cereals, while 70.7 per cent is contributed 
by hay and forage, and 11.2 per cent by pota- 
toes and other vegetables. The leading crops of 
the state (in the order of their importance as 
judged by value) are: hay and forage, potatoes, 
wheat, barley, vegetables (other than potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and yams), and oats. 

Forests. The valleys are treeless, except 
in the vicinity of the Truckee River, where con- 
siderable quantities of cottonwood and a small 
amount of willow, birch, and cherry are found. 
In the Washoe Mountains, as in the rest of the 
Sierra Nevada Range, there is a heavy growth 
of conifers extending down to the valleys; but 
in many places these mountains have been al- 
most deforested to provide timber for the 
mines. Except for infrequent wooded strips, 
the mountains of the interior of the state are 
even more bare than the valleys. 

- Minerals. In its early days as a territory, 
thousands of people were attracted to Nevada 


by the fabulous richness of the Comstock Lode. 


This lode, perhaps the most remarkable deposit 
of precious metals discovered in historic times, 
has produced hundreds of millions of dollars in 
gold and silver, but is now worked out. The 
subsequent discovery of rich gold and silver 
mines at Tonopah, Goldfield, and Bull Frog has 
served to place Nevada among the great min- 
ing states of the country. In the production of 

ld, Esmeralda, Nye, Lincoln, and Storey 

ounties have been especially famous; and in 
the production of silver, Nye, Churchill, Eureka, 
and Storey Counties have been in the lead. 
Copper, lead, and zine are produced in small 
quantities, being found in fissure veins with 
Other minerals exist in great 
variety. Salt deposits in Washoe and Churchill 
Counties are extensive and of commercial im- 
portance. The borax marshes in the west and 
southwest are no longer commercially produc- 
tive. Large deposits of mica are found in the 
Gypsum occurs in a number of places, 
and veins of antimony are worked in the Battle 


' Mountain district’ and in Bullion . canyons. 


Bismuth, graphite, barites, magnetic iron. ore, 
manganese, roofing-slate, cinnabar, wolframite, 
and sulphur are among the other mineral prod- 
ucts of the state, 


_ Manufacturing. Though Nevada is not 
important as a manufacturing community, the 
manufactures of the state have shown a marked 
Increase in value during the past fifteen years. 
The most important industries (arranged in the 
order of value of products) are: the manufacture 
of cars and general shop construction and re- 
pairs by steam railroad companies, flour-mill 
and grist-mill products, and printing and pub- 
lishing. 

Education. The public schools are sup- 
ported by the income from a Federal grant of 
2,000,000 acres of public land, supplemented 
by state and local taxation. The administra- 
tion of the school system is in the hands of a 
superintendent of public instruction. School 
attendance is compulsory for children between 
eight and sixteen years of age. The State Uni- 
versity, at Reno, includes a College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, an agricultural experi- 
ment. station, and a normal school. The state 
also supports a school of mines at Virginia City. 
The Federal government maintains three board- 
ing schools for Indians in the state. 

Government. Nevada is governed under 
the original constitution of 1864, and its amend- 
ments. The right of suffrage belongs to male 
and female citizens of the United States who 
have lived in the state for six months, in the 
county for thirty days, and in the precinct for 
thirty days preceding an election. Excluded 
from the suffrage are idiots, insane persons, and 
unpardoned convicts. Exmcutitvs. The execu- 
tive officers of the state are the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, attorney- 
general, comptroller, treasurer, superintendent 
of public instruction, and surveyor-general— 
all chosen by popular vote for four years. The 
governor does not possess the usual pardoning 

ower but is ex officio a member of the pardoning 

oard. The governor and lieutenant-governor- 
must be at least twenty-five years of age at the 
time of election to office. LrcisnativeE. The 
legislature consists of a Senate and an Assembly. 
It meets at Carson City bienially (odd number 
years), its sessions being limited to 60 days. 
Members of the Senate are chosen every four 
years, about half the number retiring every 
two years. Members of the Assembly are chosen 
biennially. The constitution requires that the 
number of senators shall be not less than one- 
third nor more than one-half the number of 
members of the Assembly, and that the total 
membership of both houses shall not exceed 
seventy-five. Special sessions are limited to 
twenty days. Jupiciary. The judicial de- 
partment consists of a supreme court with a. 
chief justice and two associate justices, chosen 


for six years, and district courts with judges 


chosen for four years. Loca GovERNMENT, 
The state is divided into counties each of which 
is governed in local matters by a board of county 
commissioners, and is divided for administrative 
purposes into townships. Besides the board of 
county commissioners, the county officers in- 
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clude a prosecuting attorney, a sheriff, a county 
clerk, a register of deeds, an auditor, an assessor, 
a treasurer, a surveyor, and a superintendent of 
schools—all elected by popular vote. Township 
and county governments are uniform through- 
out the state. For each township there is a jus- 
tice of the peace, chosen biennially by its voters. 

History. Francisco Garces, a Franciscan 
monk, passed through the southern part of the 
state on his way to California in 1775. He was 
undoubtedly the first person of European de- 
scent to enter the limits of Nevada. Some fifty 
years later American trappers, and Canadian 
trappers of the Hudson Bay Company entered 
Nevada and plied their trade along the Hum- 
boldt River. Many of the overland emigrants 


on their way to California crossed Nevada in 
the early forties. In 1843-45, John C. Frémont 
made a series-of explorations in this region. By 
the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, which con- 
cluded the war with Mexico, Nevada became 
United States territory. It was a part of Cali- 
fornia, known as the Washoe Country, until 
September, 1850, when most of the present state 
was included in the newly organized territory 
of Utah. The first settlement in what is now the 
state of Nevada was planted in the valley of 
the Carson River in 1849. In March, 1861, the 
territory of Utah was divided at 39° west of 
Washington, and the western portion was called — 
Nevada. Nevada was admitted as a state on 

October 31, 1864. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, a North Atlantic State 
of the American Union, one of the New England 
group, and one of the original “thirteen.” It 
lies between latitudes 42° 40’ and 45° 18’ 20”. N., 
and longitudes 70° 37’ and 72° 37’ W. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Canadian province 
of Quebec; on the E. by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the SE. and S. by Massachusetts; 
on the W. and NW. by Vermont. New Hamp- 
shire ranks forty-third in area (9,341 sq. m., 
of which 310 sq. m. are water surface) among the 
states of the Union. 

Coast. The coast of New Hampshire, about 
22 m. in length, is mainly a low sandy beach 
which affords but one harbor, that of Ports- 
mouth, near the mouth of the Piscataqua River. 
About nine miles off the shore are the bleak 
Isles of Shoals, nine in number, a part of which 
belong to New Hampshire and a part to Maine. 

Relief. Except in the extreme southeastern 
section, the surface is rugged and hilly through- 
out New Hampshire, with an average elevation 
of 1,200 ft. above the sea. The various moun- 
tain ranges, groups, and isolated peaks are all 
parts of the great Appalachian system of eastern 
North America. The White Mountains, in the 
north-central part of the state, comprise several 
short ranges and a number of outlying mountain 
masses. ‘They contain, with the exception of 
the mountains in North Carolina, the highest 
summits in the Appalachian system. The 
principal ranges, all of which have a northeast- 
southwest direction, are the Presidential, the 
Franconia, and the Carter-Moriah. Between 
the Presidential and the Franconia Ranges is 
the celebrated Crawford Notch, some 2,000 ft. 
in depth, through which flow the Ammonoosuc 
and Saco Rivers. East of the Presidential 
Range and parallel to it runs the Carter-Moriah 
Range, from which it is separated by the valleys 
of the Glen-Ellis and Peabody Rivers. The 
Presidential Range, which is about twenty 
miles in length, contains Mount Washington 
(6,293 ft.), Mount Adams (5,815 ft.), Mount 
Jefferson (5,735 ft.), Mount Sam Adams (5,585 
ft.) Mount Clay (5,554 ft.), Boot Spur (£,520 ft.), 


Mount. Monroe (5,390 ft.), J. Q. Adams Peak 
(5,884 {t.), Mount Madison (5,380 ft.), and 
Mount Franklin (5,028 ft.). The highest sum- 
mits of the shorter Franconia Range are Mount 
Lafayette (5,269 ft.) and Mount Lincoln (5,100 
ft.). The highest peak on the Carter-Moriah 
Range is Carter Dome (4,860 ft.). Franconia 
Notch, separating the Franconia and Pemige- — 
wasset Ranges, a region of great charm, is over- 
looked from the upper cliffs of Profile Mountain 
by 'The Great Stone Face, immortalized by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The whole White Moun- 
tain region is one of wild, romantic, and grand 
scenery—deep narrow valleys, picturesque glens, — 
gorges, flumes, waterfalls, ,brooks, rivers, and 
lakes. The surface of New Hampshire north © 
of the White Mountains presents numerous 
ridges, occasionally rising to a height of 2,000 ft. 
and more, with wide intervening valleys. South — 
of the White Mountains, the surface of New 
Hampshire—a part of the New England Up- 
lands—plateau-like in its main characteristics 
and occasionally broken by hills—slopes gradually 
to the southeast. Between the Merrimac Valley 
atd ‘the sea is the only lowland region in New 
Hampshire, where much of the surface is less 


than 600 ft. above the sea; but even here are 


isolated hills and a number of ridges 1,000 ft. 
or more in height. rc 

Drainage. A water parting extends from 
Mount Monadnock (3,186 ft.) in the southwest — 
to the northeastern corner of the state. West of 
this parting the drainage is through the Connect- 
icut River and its tributaries southward into 
Long Island Sound, while to the east of the 
parting, the waters are carried eastward and > 
southeastward directly into the Atlantic Ocean. — 
The most important rivers of the eastern drain- 
age area are the Merrimac and the Piscataqua. 
The Merrimac has its head waters in the White 
Mountains and flows almost due south to the 
point where it enters the state of Massachusetts. 
It is said to turn more spindles and propel more 
shuttles than any other river in the world. From 
Dover Point to its mouth, the Piscataqua is 
about half a mile wide, and fed by the Salmon 
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Falls, Lamprey, and Exeter Rivers, the volume 
and swiftness of its current at ebb-tide prevent 
the freezing of the water in Portsmouth Harbor 
during the coldest winters. Several hundred 
lakes and ponds are scattered over the surface 
of the state. The scenery of several of the lakes 
is remarkably beautiful and varied, and scarcely 
less attractive to tourists than that of the moun- 
tains. The largest and most widely known is 
Lake Winnepesaukee south of the White Moun- 
tain region. This beautiful sheet of water, 
about twenty miles long, lies 412 ft. above the 
sea; it is very irregular in outline, is surrounded 
by picturesque hills, and dotted by numerous 
islands. Among the other inland sheets of water, 
which add so much to New Hampshire’s fame 
as a summer resort, are Squam, New Found, 
Sunapee, and Ossipee, all in the Winnepesaukee 
region; Massabesic, farther south; and, north of 
the White Mountains, Diamond Ponds, Umba- 
gog, and Connecticut Lakes. 

Climate. The winters are long and severe 
and the summers cool. In the White Mountain 
region and farther north the mean annual tem- 
perature is 42° F., but great extremes of tempera- 
ture occur in the deep mountain valleys, where 
the thermometer frequently records over 90° 
in summer and —10° to -25° in winter. Along 
the shore the variations are less pronounced. 
The mean annual precipitation for the entire 
state is about 40 in., distributed quite evenly 
throughout the year. Among the mountains 
and in the northern part of the state the annual 
fall of snow is from 7 to 8 ft., but in the south- 
eastern part is about one-half that amount. 


The prevailing winds are northwest and south-_ 


east. 
Agriculture. The soils of the valleys, coastal 
lain, and rounded hills are relatively fertile, 
butthe highlands become more and more rugged 
and sterile as the White Mountain region is 
approached. The presence of: boulders and the 
general topography prevent the use of farm 
machinery on a large scale, and encourage pas- 
turage and permanent meadows rather than 
growing grain. Agriculture has been greatly 
modified in recent years, and the production of 
vegetables, fruits, dairy products, poultry and 
eggs has been largely substituted for the growing 
of cereals. Farmers have learned that the en- 
tertainment of summer boarders is a profitable 
farm industry, and the revenues derived from it 
are bringing comforts and even luxuries into 
homes where old-fashioned farming meant 
poverty. Agricultural crops (in the order of 
value) are: hay and forage, forest product of 
farms, potatoes and other vegetables, cereals, 
fruits and nuts. . 
Forests. The principal merchantable timber 
of the state is red spruce, found chiefly in the 
virgin forests of the north. The white pine, 
which was once abundant in all parts of the 
state, has been cut; but some of the second 
wth in the south is already merchantable. 
The ‘most common hardwood trees are sugar 
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maple, yellow birch, white birch, and beech; 
these are widely distributed throughout the 
state, but are for the most part too young to 
cut. Most of the virgin forests of the northern 
section were cut in the latter half of the 19th 
Century, while abandoned farms in the southern 
section were becoming reforested. Large quan- 
tities of wood, chiefly spruce, have been used in 
the manufacture of paper and wood pulp. 
Fisheries. Although the trout and salmon 
of the fresh waters in the interior are a great 
attraction to sportsmen, the commercial fisheries, 
which are confined to the coast region, are of 
small and declining importance. . 
Minerals. The most important of the min- 
eral products of New Hampshire is granite, 
which forms more than one-half of the total 
value of all mineral products of the state. The 
only other large items are clay and clay products, 
mineral waters, and a quartz schist suitable for 
making whetstones and oilstones. 
Manufactures. Natural conditions have 
made New Hampshire a manufacturing rather 
than an agricultural state. The lakes and ponds 
of the elevated central and northern portions 
serve as reservoirs to feed the rivers flowing to 


the southward and furnish abundant and con- 


stant water-power to the towns of the south- 
ern section. Close proximity to the markets and 
trade centers of New England, and excellent 
transportation facilities have also contributed 
to the growth of manufacturing interests. The 
principal manufactured products (in the order 
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of their value) are: boots and shoes; cotton goods; 
woolen, worsted, felt goods, and wool hats; lum- 
ber and timber products; paper and wood pulp. 

Education. New Hampshire has a complete 
system of free public schools, including high 
and normal schools. Each town is constituted 
a school district, and each district is required 
to keep its schools open for at least twenty weeks 
each year. All children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, and those between the ages 
of. fourteen and sixteen who cannot read and 
write English, are required to attend either a 
public or an approved private school for the full 
term. The College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Durham is a state institution, and Dart- 
mouth College, at Hanover, receives some state 
aid. Saint Anselm’s College at Manchester, is 
a Roman Catholic institution. 

Government. The nucleus.of the present 
constitution was framed in 1784. It was much 
amended in 1792 and 1852, and radically changed 
and amended in 1877. Every male resident 
of a town who is twenty-one years of age or 
over, a citizen of the United States, and not 
a@ pauper or excused from paying taxes at his 
own request, and who is able to read English 
and to write (unless physically unable to do so) 
is entitled to the suffrage. Women have the 
right to vote in the election of school officers. 
Executive. The chief executive or governor 
is elected for a term of two years, and is assisted 
by what is known as the governor’s council, an 
advisory body of five members, elected at the 
same time and for the same term as the governor. 
No person is eligible for either office who shall 
not at the time of his election be at least thirty 
years of age and have been an inhabitant of the 
state for the seven years next preceding his 
election; a councilor must be a resident of the 
district from which he is chosen. The governor 
and council appoint all judicial officers, the 

-attorney-general, auditor, administrative boards, 
coroners, and certain naval and military officers; 
they have power to poe offenses; and they 

» exercise some control over expenditure. The 

governor may veto any bill or resolution 
presented to him, and a two-thirds vote of the 
members of both houses is required to pass 
over his veto. There is no lieutenant-governor. 

LraIsLATIVE. The legislative branch of the 

government, known as the general court, is com- 
posed of a Senate and a House of Represent- 
atives. It meets at Concord on the first Wed- 
nesday in January of every odd number year, 
and at such other times as the governor may 
appoint for a special session. The length of 
session is not prescribed by law. Senatorial 


> 


districts are formed so as to be approximately 
equal with respect to the amount of direct 
taxes paid in each; representation in this body 
is, therefore, appurtioned on the basis of prop- | 
erty. In the house of representatives, repre- 
sentation is apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion, but is so arranged as to favor the rural 
districts; in this way every town or ward of a 
city having 600 inhabitants is allowed one repre- 
sentative, but, although for every additional 
representative 1,200 additional inhabitants are 
required, any town having less than 600 in- 
hapitante is allowed a representative for such 
proportionate part of the time the legislature is 
in session as the number of its inhabitants bears — 
to 600. Senators and representatives are elected 
for a term of two years. A representative must 
have been an inhabitant of the state for at least 
two years next preceding his election, and must 
be a resident of the town, parish, or ward from 
which he is chosen. A senator must be at least 
thirty years of age, must have been an inhabit- 
ant of the state for at least seven years next 
preceding his election, and must be a resident of © 
the district he is chosen to represent. . Ju- 
pictAry. For the administration of-justice the — 
state has a supreme court and a superior court; — 
each county has a probate court. Besides the 
foregoing are justice of the peace courts, and 
some towns as well as the cities have a police 
court. Judges and justices are appointed by 
the governor and council, and with the excep- — 
tion of justices of the peace, they hold office 
during good behavior, or until they have at- 
tained the age of seventy; justices of the peace 
are appointed for a term of five years and may 

e reappointed. Locan GoverNnmMENT. Local 
government is administered by counties, towns 
(townships), village districts, and cities. 

_History. Among the early explorers who- 
visited New Hampshire were Martin Pring 
(1603); Samuel de Champlain (1605); and Cap- 
tain John Smith (1614). The first settlement 
of which there is positive evidence was made 
in 1623 by David Thomson at Little Harbor, 
now in the town of Rye. In 1641-79, 1689-92, 
and 1699-1741 New Hampshire was joined to 
the Massachusetts colony; but. during the in- 
tervening dates and until 1775 it was under 
royal governors of its own. A provisional gov- 
ernment was formed in 1776, a state constitution — 
adopted in 1784, and New Hampshire was the 
ninth state to ratify the national constitution — 
(1788), Among the distinguished sons of New 
Hampshire may be mentioned President Franklin — 
Pierce, Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, Salmon P. 
Chase, and Horace Greeley. Abas 
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NEW JERSEY, one of the Middle Atlantic 
States of the Union, lies between latitudes 
38° 46’ and 41° 21’ N., and longitudes 73° 53’ 
and 75° 35’ W. It is bounded on the N. by 
the state of New York; on the E. by New 


York and the Atlantic Ocean; on the 8. by the. 
Atlantic.Ocean and Delaware Bay; and on the 
W. by Delaware and Pennsylvania. It is— 
separated from New York, in part, by the Hud- 
son River, New York Bay, Staten Island Sound, 
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and Raritan Bay; and the Delaware River and 
estuary form the entire western boundary. 
New Jersey has an extreme length, north and 
south, of about 167 m.; a breadth, east and 
west, of about 57 m.; and an area of 8,224 sq. m., 
of which 710 sq. m. represent water surface. 
It ranks forty-fifth in size among the states of 
the Union. 
Relief. The surface of New Jersey rises 
_from sea level along the greater part of its east- 
ern and southern coasts to a high region in the 
north, where at one point it reaches an altitude 
of 1,800 ft. There are four distinct topographic 
belts,—Coastal Plain, Triassic Lowland, High- 
lands, and Appalachian. The Coastal Plain 
lies to the southeast of a line drawn between 
Trenton and New Brunswick. In this section 
the surface rises gently from sea level along its 
eastern margin to a ridge about 200 ft. in alti- 
tude, eelending from the vicinity of Sandy 
Hook southwestward through the center of the 
region, and nearly parallel with the lower course 
of the Delaware River. Besides this central 
ridge the only elevations in the Coastal Plain 
are a few low, isolated hills, such as the Nave- 
sink Highlands (260 ft.) in Monmouth County. 
A small part of the area is tidal marsh, lying 
chiefly between the barrier beaches of the At- 
lantic coast and the mainland. Delaware Bay 
and the southern reaches of the Delaware River 
are bordered by marine terraces rising from 10 
to 80 ft. above tide level. Immediately to the 
northward from the Coastal Plain Region is the 
Triassic Lowland section; a line drawn_south- 
west across the state through Pompton, Morris- 
town and Highbridge to the Delaware, will 
denote approximately, its northwestern bound- 
ary. The surface is chiefly a rolling plain inter- 
rupted by high ridges of trap rock, examples of 
which are the Palisades of the Hudson, and the 
First and Second Watchung, or Orange Moun- 
tains, With the exception of the ridges, the 
Triassic Lowland section lies at an altitude of 
50 to 250 ft. above sea level. Northwest of the 
Triassic Lowland belt is the section known as 
the Highlands, a region embracing an area of 
about 900 sq. miles. This is an upland plateau 


which corresponds to the Piedmont belt of the 


states farther south. The average elevation of 
the Highlands is about 1,000 ft. above sea level. 
The Appalachian section occupies the north- 
western corner of the state and includes a num- 
‘ber of parallel ridges between the northeastern 
extensions of the South (Blue Ridge), and the 
‘Kittatinny Mountains of Pennsylvania, The 
‘Kittatinny Ridge in New Jersey attains its 

reatest elevation (High Knob, 1,799 ft.) in 
Fae County, close to the northern boundary. 


A break in the ridge at Water Gap forms the - 


opening through which flows the Delaware, in 
a region famed for its peinga secnery. 
Drainage. New Jersey is drained to the 
Atlantic Ocean and to the Delaware River. Of 
the streams lying wholly within the state, the 
Passaic is the most important. At Little Falls 


it descends 40 ft., by a cascade and a mile of 
rapids, and at Paterson it has a sheer fall of 
70°feet. With its tributaries the Passaic drains 
an area of over 900 sq. miles. The Hackensack 
River, draining an area of about 200 sq. m. in 
the northeastern part of the state, empties into 
Newark Bay. It is about 35 m. long. The 
Raritan River, the largest river of New Jersey, 
flows eastward through the center of the state 
and drains an area of 1,100 sq. miles. Most of 
the other streams of the Atlantic slope are short 
and unimportant, but a number in the southern 
part of the state are navigable tidal streams. 
The Morris Canal and the Delaware and Rar- 


itan Canal add to the inland navigation of the 


state. Among the streams flowing to Delaware 
Bay, the more important are the Maurice River 
and Great Egg Harbor River. The Delaware 
flows along the western and southwestern bor- 
ders of the state for a distance of about 250 m. 
and drains an area of 2,400 sq. miles. Its New 
Jersey tributaries are short and commercially 
unimportant. Numerous small lakes in the 
northern part of the state are picturesque fea- 
tures of the Highlands region and form popular 
places of resort during the summer season. Of 
these the largest and best known are Lake Hopat- 
cong, lying in Morris and Sussex Counties, and 
Greenwood Lake on the northern boundary line. 
Coast. The coast from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May is generally protected by long sandy spits 
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or island beaches, behind which lie shallow bays 
and sounds. The entire coast is a summer 
resort land, Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Atlantic City being among the best 
known localities. at 

Climate. There is considerable variation in 
the climate of New Jersey, owing to the eleva- 
tion of the northern section, and the proximity 
of the ocean to the southern section. The aver- 
age summer temperature is about 67° F. in the 
north and 75° in the south. The mean annual 
temperature ranges from about 49° in the N. 
to 55.5° at Cape May. At Atlantic City the 
mean annual temperature is 52°; that for the 
winter is 34°, with an extreme of —7°; and for 
the summer 70°, with an extreme of 99° F. In 
summer the prevailing southwesterly winds are 
interrupted about midday by a delightful sea- 
breeze, which lasts for several hours and adds 
greatly to the comfort of the numerous summer 
visitors of the coast resorts. The annual rainfall 
is between 41 and 50 inches. In the winter 
season part of the precipitation is in the form 
of snow, but, except in the extreme north, it 
lasts only a short time. 

Agriculture. The principal agricultural 
crops of New Jersey are: hay and forage, po- 
tatoes, Indian corn, wheat, rye, and oats. The 
state no longer ranks high in the production of 
cereals; but in Lee ae hal in dairying, 
and in horticulture and floriculture it is making 
great progress. In the acreage and value of its 
cranberry crop it holds first place. In the pro- 
duction of vegetables of marketable value it is 
surpassed by only four other states. In the 
acreage devoted to the cultivation of small 
fruits it stands first; but in production and in 
the value of crop it is second. 

Fisheries. The fisheries of the state are of 
great commercial value, the chief catch being 
oysters, clams, shad, squeteague (weakfish), 
bluefish, menhaden, sea bass, and cod, 

Minerals. Among the mineral deposits of 
the state are: roofing-slates, building and flag 
stones, zine ores, franklinite, gneiss and mag- 
netic iron ore, copper ore, glass-sand, and clays. 
In New Jersey the mining of clays is more im- 
portant than in any other state. The minin 
of natural fertilizers (white and greensan 
marls) is a long established industry. There 
are a number of valuable mineral springs in the 
state. 

Manufactures. The industrial prominence 
of New Jersey is due largely to its favorable 
geographic position and to its excellent trans- 
portation facilities. Most of the materials used 
in the manufacturing industries of the state are 
produced beyond its borders, and most of the 
manufactured products are shipped to outside 
markets. The proximity of the state to the 
anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, which 
supply a large portion of the fuel used in its 
manufacturing industries, and to the markets 
of New York City and Philadelphia, has been 
a powerful factor in its industrial development, 


The leading manufactures of the state (giver 
in order of the value of products) are: copper 
smelting and™refining, silk and silk goods, — 
foundry and machine shop products, slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing, woolen and felt goods 
and wool hats, wire, leathers, electrical ma- 
chinery and supplies, tobacco manufactures, 
chemicals, and malt liquors. 

Education. The public schools of New 
Jersey are administered by a state board of 
education and a commissioner of education. 
The board of education is non-partisan and con- 
sists of eight members who serve for eight years. 
The commissioner of education serves for five © 
years and is assisted by four deputy commis- 
sioners, appointed by himself. The commis- 
sioner also appoints county superintendents, 
who serve for three years. The counties are 
divided into districts and each district is re- 
quired to furnish free text-books. All children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen are re- 
quired to attend school for the entire school 
year, and those who at fifteen years of age have — 
not completed the grammar school course must 
continue to attend until they either complete it 
or attain to seventeen years of age. Children 
past fifteen years of age who have completed 
the grammar school course but are not regularly 
employed at some lawful occupation must at- 
tend a high school or manual training school 
until seventeen years of age. In addition to the ~ 
regular public schools the state maintains normal 
schools at Trenton and Montclair, the Farnum 
Preparatory School, at Beverly; a Manual Train- 
ing and Industrial School for Colored Youth, at 
Bordentown; and an agricultural college and ex- 
periment station in connection. with Rutgers 
College, at New Brunswick. The state also 
makes appropriations for industrial schools in 
Newark, Hoboken, and Trenton. Among the 
institutions which do not receive state aid are: 
Princeton University, at Princeton; Rutgers 
College, at New Brunswick; the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, at Hoboken; the Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian), at Princeton; the 
Drew Theological Seminary (Methodist Epis- 
copal), at Madison; Seton Hall College (Roman 
Catholic), at South Orange; and-many others. 
There are many private academies, seminaries, 
and secondary schools, sectarian and non-sec- 
tarian. 

Government. The state is governed under 
the constitution of 1844, with subsequent amend- — 
ments. The right of suffrage is conferred upon 
all male citizens of the United States twenty-_ 
one years of age and over, who have resided in 
the state for one year and in the county for five 
months preceding the election. Paupers, idiots, 
insane persons, and persons ccnvicted of crimes 
which exclude them from being witnesses, and 
who have not been pardoned and restored to 
civil rights, are excluded from the right of suf- 
frage. Lxcisuative. The. legislature consists 
of a Senate and a General Assembly. It meets 
annually at Trenton, the length of session being. 
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unrestricted by law. Senators (one to each 
county) are elected for a term of three years, 
and about one-third of the membership is chosen 
each year. A senator must at the time of his 
election be at least thirty years old, and must 
have been a citizen and inhabitant of the state 
for four years and of his county for one year 
next preceding his election. The members of 
the General Assembly are elected annually, are 
limited in number to sixty, and are apportioned 
among the counties according to population, 
with the proviso that each county shall have at 
least one member. An Assemblyman must at 
the time of his election be at least twenty-one 
years of age, and must have been a citizen and 
inhabitant of the state for two years, and of his 
county for one year immediately preceding elec- 
tion. Money bills originate in the General As- 
sembly, but the Senate may propose amend- 
ments. Executive. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, who is elected for three 
pont and may not serve for two successive terms, 
ut who may be reélected after being for a full 
term out of office. He must be at least thirty 
years of age, must have been a citizen of the 
United States for at least twenty years, and a 
resident of the state seven years next preceding 
his election. He is not eligible, during the term 
for which he is elected as governor, for election 
to any office under the state or the United States 
- governments. If his office be vacant through 
death, removal, or any other cause, he is suc- 
ceeded by the president of the Senate, who serves 
until another governor is elected and qualified. 
He has large appointive power. With the advice 
and consent of the Senate he selects the secre- 
tary of state, attorney-general, commissioner of 
education, chancellor, chief justice, judges of 
the supreme, circuit, inferior, and district 
courts, and “lay” judges of the court of error 
and appeals, as well as the minor administrative 
- officers. The state treasurer, comptroller, and 
_ the commissioner of deeds are appointed by the 
two houses of the legislature in joint session. 
The governor may make no appointments in the 
last week of his term. He is ex officio a member 
of the court of pardons, and his approval is 
necessary in all cases of pardon or commutation 
of sentence. Jupicrary. .At the head of the 


state judicial system is the court of error and 
appeals, composed of the chancellor, the justices 
of the supreme court, and six additional “lay” 
judges. The supreme court consists of a chief 
Justice and eight associate justices. The other 
courts of the state are: the court of common 
pleas, the court of quarter-sessions, the court of 
oyer and terminer, the orphans’ court, the pre- 
rogative court, the court of chancery, the court 
of pardons, and courts of justices of the peace. 
Loca GOVERNMENT. For the purposes of local 
government the state is divided into coun- 
ties, cities, townships, ‘towns, and boroughs. 
The government of the towns is administered 
through a council, clerk, collector, assessor, treas- 
urer, etc., chosen by popular vote; that of the 
townships is vested in the annual town meeting, 
at which the administrative officers are elected. 

History. Voyages made with a view to ex- 
ploration and settlement of the region now 
called New Jersey may be said to have begun 
with the voyage of Henry Hudson in 1609. The 
English claim to the territory was founded on 
the voyage of Cabot in 1497. The Dutch set- 
tled at Bergen in 1617, the region being claimed 
as a part of New Netherland. Soon after, some 
Swedes, regarding the country as a part of New 
Sweden, settled on the lower Delaware, but 
they were expelled by the Dutch under Peter 
Stuyvesant in 1655. In 1664 New Netherland 
passed to the English, and the Duke of York 
gave the portion included in the present New 
Jersey to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- 
teret. The latter had been administrator of the 
Island of Jersey, and the American province 
was thus named New Jersey. In 1676 the 
province was divided into West New Jersey and 
East New Jersey, the former being under a 
Quaker proprietorship- and the latter under 
Carteret. West New Jersey soon passed to 
William Penn, who in 1682 purchased Hast New 
Jersey also. In 1702 the government of both 
colonies passed to the crown and the two were 
united. Until 1736 New Jersey was under the 
governor of New York, but it had a separate 
assembly. New Jersey was one of the thirteen 
original states, and was the scene of some of the 
most stirring events in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 
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NEW MEXICO, a Mountain State of the 
United States, lies between latitudes 31° 20’ 
' and 37° N., and longitudes 103° and 109° 4’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Colorado; on the E. 
by Oklahoma and Texas; on the S. by Texas 
and Mexico; and on the W. by Arizona. New 
Mexico has an extreme length from north to 
south of 400 m. and an extreme width from east 
to west of 358 miles. In gross area it ranks fourth 
among the states of the Union (122,634 sq. m., 
‘of which 131 sq. m. represent water surface). 

Relief. New Mexico lies in the Great Plains, 
Rocky Mountain, and Plateau Provinces of the 


United States. The mountains of New Mexico 
are all a part of the Rocky Mountain system. 
The Front Rangé crosses the northern boundary 
of the state east of the Rio Grande River and 
extends south to about 35° 30’ N. latitude. This 
section forms the water parting between the 


‘upper waters of the Canadian and the Rio 


Grande Rivers, and contains many of the loftiest 
peaks in the state, among them being Truchas 
(13,275 ft.) and Costilla (12,634 ft.). West of 
the Rio Grande is a series of lower ranges whose 
western slopes merge very gradually with the 
Plateau Region. The San Juan, Gallinas, and 


- 
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Nacimiento Ranges are among the most notable 
in this group. South of the Rocky Mountains 
lies the so-called Basin Region crossed by nu- 
merous disconnected mountain ranges. ‘These 
ranges, trend north and south, are from 380— 
100 m. in length, and the higher ranges, reach- 
ing altitudes of 8,000 or 10,000 ft., are separated 
by broad intermontane desert plains or valleys 
which, sloping towards their centers, seldom have 
a distinct drainage outlet. East of the Pecos 
and south of the Canadian Rivers lies the great 
arid tableland. known as the Staked Plains, a 
vast stretch of barren, monotonous wastes. 
The Plateau Region includes most of the area 
north of the Gila River and west of the Rio 
Grande. On the north and west the plateau 
continues into Colorado, Utah, and Arizona. 
Near its southern and eastern borders are many 
lava flows and extinct volcanic mountains, one 
of the most imposing being Mt. Taylor (11,389 
ft.). A conspicuous feature of New Mexican 
landscape is the “‘ mesa,” a flat-topped hill rising 
above the surrounding country like a table. 
Drainage. New Mexico has no navigable 
rivers. The most important stream is the Rio 
Grande which, rising in southern Colorado, enters 
New Mexico through deep canyons near the 
center of the northern boundary and flows south- 
ward across the entire state. It changes from 
a mountain stream in the north to a sluggish 
river in the south, and in its lower course in 
New Mexico its bed is frequently dry. In the 
flood season it inundates the lowlands, spreading 
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over the surface a rich deposit of silt, because 

of which characteristic it is frequently called the 

““ Nile’? of New Mexico. The Pecos, similar . 
in its characteristics to the Rio Grande, rises in » 
Mora County and flows southward into Texas. 

The Canadian River, rising on the eastern slope 

of the Rocky Mountains, flows in a general south- 

easterly direction across northern Texas into . 
Oklahoma. About midway between the western 

boundary and the Rio Grande passes the “ Con- 

tinental Divide,’ which separates the waters 

entering the Gulf of Mexico from those that 

flow into the Gulf of California. Most of the 

westward flowing streams are of slight impor-_ 
tance, though their flow is perennial. They 

include the Gila, San Francisco, San Juan, and 

several others, Many of the smaller streams’ 
in the valleys disappear through seepage or 

evaporation. 

Climate. The climate of New Mexico is 
characterized by a lack of humidity and great 
daily variation in temperature. The low hu- 
midity, high altitudes, and southern latitude 
combine to make the climate salubrious and ~ 
beneficial to persons who have pulmonary dis- 
orders. At Sante Fé the mean annual-tempera- 
ture is 49°, the mean for the winter is 31°, and | 
for the summer 67°, and the highest and lowest 
temperatures'ever recorded were 97° and -13° F’., 
respectively. In all parts of New Mexico ex- 
cept the northwest there is a so-called “ wet 
season,”’ which begins early in July and lasts 
for a month or six weeks, the rain coming in the 
form of short afternoon thunderstorms. The 
rainfall varies with the altitude. On the high 
plateaus it is sufficient for the growing of grain 
crops with irrigation, but in the stream valleys 
irrigation is necessary. The normal annual 
precipitation ranges from about 6 in. in the 
Rio Grande and San Juan valleys to 20 in. on 
the plateaus, and to 25 in. in the mountains. 
Little snow falls in the valleys, but on the moun-. 
tain peaks and in the canyons it collects to great 
depths and forms a steady source of the water 
supply for the rivers. 

_ Agriculture. In the river valleys the soil 
is fertile and produces excellent crops. The 
soils of the Pecos and Rio Grande valleys are of 
alluvial origin and range in character from 
gravelly and sandy soils to heavy loams. The 
soils of the desert valleys are composed chiefly 
of the gravelly and sandy detritus from the 
adjacent mountains and plateaus. In the desert 


valleys are areas of loam and clay soils. Only 


about one-seventh of the total area of the state 
is included in farms. Because of the small 
amount of rainfall agriculture is confined chiefly 
to the river valleys, and one of the character- 
istics of New Mexico is the great area of arid land 
utilized for grazing purposes only. The crops 
of the cultivated lands (in the order of import- 
ance as-judged by value) are: hay and forage, 
corn, wheat, oats, Kafir corn and milo maize, 
and potatoes. A little cotton has been grown 
near Carlsbad in the Pecos valley, sugar-beets | 
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are grown south of the Albuquerque, and canta- 
loups in the southern Rio Grande valley. Fruit, 
especially the Bartlett pear, is very successfully 
grown. Stock-raising is a most important in- 
dustry and the growing of sheep for wool takes 
a leading place. Irrigation has been practised 
in New Mexico since prehistoric times, and 
there are now a number of extensive irrigation 
works under the federal government. Irriga- 
tion by private companies is of some importance. 
Dry farming has proved a great success in New 
Mexico, and thousands of acres are being culti- 
vated by that process. 

Forests. The national forest area covers 
more than 10,173,890 acres, and there are about 
4,000,000 acres of heavily forested country in 
private ownership. Only the higher ranges and 
plateaus are timbered, the low slopes are usually 
covered with a scrub oak, juniper, and piiion, 
but some mountains, especially those along the 
eastern border of the Rio Grande valley, are 
absolutely treeless. The principal forest areas 
are upon the southern end of the San Juan Range, 
upon the Sangre de Cristo Range, and in So- 
corro County west of the Rio Grande. The chief 

- varieties of timber are the red fir, Engelmann’s 
spruce, and yellow pine. In the valleys the 
only trees native to the soil are the willow 
and the cottonwood, found along the water 
courses. 

_ Minerals. The state has valuable mineral 
resources including coal, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc. By far the most important of the 
mineral products is coal, which is found in all 
forms, lignite, bituminous, and anthracite. Iron 
ores are frequently found, but have not been 
extensively worked. Gypsum beds are widely 
distributed. The quarries yield granite, sand- 
stone, limestone and marble, and turquoise is 
found in several localities within the state. 
Mineral waters and salt are also found to some 
extent, and mica and platinum are produced in 
small quantities. 

Manufactures. New Mexico is preéminently 
a mining and stock-raising region, and manufac- 
turing is still in its infancy. The important 
industries (arranged in the order of value, of 
products) are: cars and general shop construc- 
tion and repairs by steam railroad companies, 
the manufacture of lumber and timber products, 
printing and publishing, and flour- and grist- 
tuilling. ER : 

Education. The constitution provides for 
a state board of education and requires school 

attendance of every child of school age “ of 
sufficient physical and mental ability.” A 
superintendent of public instruction exercises a 

eneral supervision over all of the state schools. 

‘here is also a superintendent of schools for 

-each county, and the counties are divided into 
school districts, each having three directors. 
In incorporated cities and towns the schools 
are under the supervision of local boards of 
education. The state supports the University 
of New Mexico, at Albuquerque; a college of 


agriculture and mechanic arts, at Mesilla Park; 
a normal school, at Silver City; a normal uni- 
versity, at Las Vegas; a school of mines, at 
Socorro; and a military institute at Roswell, 
Indian day schools are maintained by the federal 
government at Albuquerque, Jicarilla, Santa Fé, 
and Zuni. By statute the public school curric- 


_ulum must include the study of the nature of 


alcoholic drinks and their effect upon the human 
system, and a course of industrial education is 
prescribed. 

Government. New Mexico is governed under 
a constitution adopted January 21st, 1911, and 
its amendments. Suffrage is granted to every 
male citizen of the United States over twenty- 
one years of age, resident in New Mexico twelve 
months, in the county ninety days, and in the 
election precinct thirty days preceding an elec- 
tion. Excluded from the suffrage are idiots, in- 
sane persons, persons convicted of a felony, or 
of infamous crime (unless restored to political 
rights), and Indians not taxed. By statute 
railway employees, if necessarily absent from the 
precinct in which they registered and qualified, 
may vote elsewhere. In school elections, which 
must be held at different times from other elec- 
tions, women possessing the legal qualifications 
of age and residence may vote, unless a majority 
of the qualified voters of a district, thirty days 
before the election, petition the board of county 
commissioners against woman suffrage. There 
must be a similar petition for women’s voting 
before they are restored to suffrage. Women 
may hold office on boards of education, or be 
school directors, or county school superintend- 
ents. Exrcutive. The executive officers of 
the state are elected for two years, and must 
be citizens of the United States, at least thirty 
years of age, and residents of New Mexico for 
five years. before election. They are a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, state 
auditor, state treasurer, attorney-general, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, and com- 
missioner of public lands. The governor ap- 
points a legal adviser anda fish and game 
commissioner. The governor may veto within 
three days (Sundays excepted) any measure, , 
or in an appropriation bill any item, but bills 
may be passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting in each 
house. Lmaisuative. The legislature consists 
of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
Senators are elected for terms of four years, 
and members of the house for two years. The 
legislature meets at Santa Fé, biennially (even 
number years), the session being limited to 60. 
days. Jupiciary. The state judiciary com- 
prises a supreme court with three judges, elected 
for terms of eight years; eight district courts 
each having one judge, elected for six years; 
and probate courts in each county. Locan 
GoveRNMENT. For local government the state 
is divided into counties, the officers of which are 
a county board, a probate judge, district-attor- 
ney, sheriff, clerk of court, register of probate, 
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county assessor, county treasurer, county sur- 
veyor, and a superintendent of schools—all 
elected for terms of two years. 

History. New Mexico was explored by 
Spaniards from Mexico at various times be- 
tween 1536 and 1581. Between 1583 and 1595 
several attempts at the conquest and occupation 
of New Mexico were made, but for various rea- 
sons they were unsuccessful. Santa Fé, which 
occupies a site nearly 7,000 ft. in elevation, is 
after St. Augustine, Florida, the oldest town in 
the United States, dating from near the be- 
ginning of the 17th Century. An Indian revolt 
in 1680 resulted in the massacre of over 400 
Spanish settlers and the capture of Santa Fé, 
but in 1692 the Spaniards regained their hold 
on the territory, and European occupation was 
assured. The history of New Mexico during 
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NEW YORK, or the ‘“ Empire State,” one 
of the original thirteen states of the Union, be- 
longs in the Middle Atlantic group. It lies be- 
tween latitudes 40° 30’ and 45° 0’ 2” N., and 
longitudes 71° 51’ and 79° 45’ 55’ W. Roughly 
‘triangular in shape, it has a very irregular out- 
line, and is bounded on the W., NW., and N. by 
Canada, from which it is separated for two-thirds 
of the distance by Lake Hrie, Niagara River, 
Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River; on 
the E. by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut; and: on the S. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The state 
limits include Long and Staten Islands, and the 
jurisdiction of the state covers Long Island 
Sound and the lower waters of the Hudson to 
low-water mark on the New Jersey shore. The 
state has a breadth from E. to W. of about 
32614 m., and an extreme length from N. to S. 
(on the line of the Hudson) of about 300 m. 
New York ranks twenty-ninth among the states 
of the Union, its area being represented by 
47,654 sq. m. of land surface and 1,550 sq.*m. 
of inland water surface. 

Relief. The greater part of the eastern and 
northern sections of the state are mountainous. 
The central and western parts are of plateau 
character, a continuation northward of the 
Alleghany Plateau of the Appalachian System. 
Long Island is a narrow portion of the Coastal 
Plain section, which is more broadly developed 
in the states south of New York. Of the entire 
area of the state, about one-twentieth—most of 
which is on Long Island—is less than 100 ft. 
above the sea in elevation. The rest of the 
surface is between 100 and 1,500 ft. in elevation, 
and in the mountain regions the average is much 
higher. The mountainous area of northeastern 
New York tas the Adirondacks, a moun- 
tain mass resembling in formation the Laurentian 
Mountains of Canada rather than the ranges of 
the Appalachian System. The highest peak of 
the group and the culminating point of the state 
is Mount Marcy (5,345 ft.). There are a number 
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the 18th Century was uneventful. After the 
achievement of Mexican independence in 1821, 
New Mexico became successively a province, a 
territory, and.a department of that country. © 
It was ceded to the United States by the Treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in 1848. Previous to 
that time American traders had been active in 
the territory, and after that date the settlement 
of the region by Americans progressed steadily. 
The territorial form of government was provided 
by Congress in 1850, and was inaugurated on 
the 3rd of March, 1851. Its area was increased 
by the Gadsden ‘Purchase from Mexico and by 
the Texan cession of the country lying east of — 
the Rio Grande. New Mexico assumed its 
present boundaries and area in 1863. It was 
admitted to the Union as a separate state in 
June, 1910. 
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of other peaks with elevations of 4,000 to over 
5,000 ft. The Adirondack region is a true 
wilderness with countless tarns, lakes and ponds, 
and their connecting waterways. There are 
areas of semi-primeval forest where game is still 
plentiful, and all nature in this enchanting 
region is untamed and glorious. It is a land for 
the hunter and sportsman, for the healthseeker 
and ‘nature lover. Farther south on both sides 
of the Hudson River are the Highlands of the 
Hudson, a section of the Blue Ridge Range of - 
the Appalachian System. Many lofty and pre- 
cipitous bluffs rise close to the shores of the river 

and form its most impressive scenery. Among 
the summits are Breakneck (1,635 ft.), Crow 
Nest (1,405 ft.), Storm King, and Anthony’s 
Nose (1,048 ft.). The Catskill Mountains and — 
outlying ridges, including the Shawangunks on 
the south and the Helderberg Mountains on 
the west, are a part of the Appalachian System 
and the culmination of the plateau region. The 
Catskills fall abruptly to the Hudson valley on 


‘the east, as the Helderberg Mountains, their 


westerly continuation, fall to the valley of the 
Mohawk, thus’ constituting the escarpment of 
the plateau. The Catskills reach their greatest 
elevation in Slide Mountain (4,200 ft.). The 
country of the Catskill region is not so wild as. 
is that of the Adirondack section, but it is pic- 
turesque, and furnishes many delightful summer 
resorts. The pete region extends westward 
and northward from the Catskills to the low- 
lands bordering Lakes Erie and Ontario. Pre- 
senting a great variety of surface, the plateau 
decreases in cua towards the north by a series 
of terraces, and reaches its lowest elevation on 
the plain which skirts Lake Ontario. In places 
the surface becomes so rugged as to be called 
mountainous, and elevations of 1,500 and 2,000 
ft. occur at intervals all the way from the 
Catskills to Chautauqua County. ‘The plateau. 
is deeply cut by valleys, many of which are wide 
and afford fertile areas of farm lands. In west- 
central New York the plateau region is one of 
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great beauty and fertility, characterized by a 
ele series of long, deep, and narrow 
es. 

Drainage. The drainage of New York is 
complex and its waters reach the sea by various 
courses. The Hudson and a few streams in the 
extreme southeast have independent courses 
to the ocean within the state itself; a part of the 
Catskill region drains into Delaware Bay through 
the Delaware River; the Susquehanna drains 
a large area in the south-central part of the 
state into Chesapeake Bay; a small part of the 
state in the southwest drains into the Ohio and 
thence by the Mississippi into the Gulf of 
Mexico; and, finally, a large part of the plateau 
and the Adirondack regions are drained through 
the St. Lawrence System. The principal rivers 
of the state are: the Hudson and St. Lawrence, 
both important commercial channels; the 
Mohawk, the main tributary of the Hudson; 
the Oswego, which discharges the waters of the 
central chain of lakes into Lake Ontario; the 
Genesee, ee and Susquehanna with its 
‘main tributaries; the Delaware and its branches; 
the Black, Oswegatchie, Grass, Raquette, Chazy, 
Saranac, and Ausable. The rivers of New York 
are noted for their many falls and rapids. Of 
these the largest is the cataract of Niagara on 
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the Canadian border. The American Fall is 
entirely within the state; but the international 
boundary-line passes down the center of the 
Horseshoe or Canadian Fall. Other notable 
falls are those of the Genesee at Portage and 
Rochester, Trenton Falls, the Falls of Ticon- 
deroga, and many falls in the Adirondack region. 
Along the shores of the upper portion of the 
Finger Lakes are countless waterfalls and pic- 
goal be glens. New York shares the great 
boundary lakes of Erie and Ontario with the 
Dominion of Canada; and beautiful Lake Cham- 
plain, with its northern end in Canada, lies partly 
in Vermont. Besides the boundary lakes there 
are thousands of small lakes and ponds lying 
wholly within the state, Lake George being 
the largest and most picturesque. The elongated 
lakes of the west-central part of the state, men- 
tioned above, extend in a north-south direction 
and are known as the Finger Lakes. The larg- 
est of these are Cayuga, Seneca, Keuka, Canan- 
daigua, Owasco, and Skaneateles. In the ex- 
treme southwestern part of the state is Chau- 
tauqua Lake, famed for its beautiful setting, 
and widely known as an educational center and 
summer resort. The state owns and operates 
canals and navigable feeders with an aggre ate 
length of many hundreds of miles._ these 
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the Erie, from Buffalo to Albany, and the 
Champlain, from West Troy to Whitehall, are 
the most important. New York has 75 m. of 
coast line on Lake Erie and over 200 m. on Lake 
Ontario, and numerous excdllent lake ports, of 
which Buffalo is the largest. Lake navigation 
is therefore of great importance in the commer- 
cial and industrial life of the state. The greater 
part of the seacoast is on Long Island—a low, 
sandy coast—with numerous towns and sum- 
mer resorts. The mainland, opposite the west- 
ern end of Long island, is traversed by the lower 
Hudson and other channels, which merge into 
a bay covering 14 sq. m. and containing several 
islands, the largest of which are Staten and Man- 
hattan Islands. This bay, known as the Upper 
Bay, forms an excellent protected harbor, with 
an immense water front, at the outlet of the chief 
natural highway from the interior of the country 
to the ocean. It is one of the amplest, safest, 
and most picturesque harbors in the world. 
The Narrows, through which all large ships pass 
on their way to the ocean, is a strait about a 
mile in width between Long Island and Staten 
Island. It opens into the Lower Bay, which 
covers about 88 sq.m. The bar at Sandy Hook, 
18m. south of Manhattan Island, separates the 
Atlantic Ocean from the Lower Bay. 

Climate. The climate of New York is one 
of extremes, hot in summer and cold in winter, 
and yet healthful and invigorating. The aver- 
age mean annual temperature is about 47° F., 
though it varies from over 50° near New York 
City, and 48° near Lake Erie, to less than 40° 
in the high Adirondacks. The maximum sum- 
mer heat is about 98°, but temperatures of 
100° have been recorded at rare intervals. In 
the winter the temperature falls below zero dur- 
ing exceptionally cold spells. A temperature 
of —20° is, however, never recorded in the south- 

_erm portion, seldom in the central, but is often 
exceeded by 5 or 10 degrees in the Adirondacks 
and Catskills, The average rainfall is between 
40 and 45 in., but it is less than 30 in. in ‘the 
Lake Champlain region and about 55 in. in 
New York City: About New York City the 
ocean moderates the cold of winter and tempers 
the heat of summer. The temperature along 
the lake shores is decidedly influenced by those 
large bodies of water. 

Agriculture. New York has large and varied 
agricultural interests. It has not been able to 

- meet the competition of the western states in 
the production of grains, especially wheat. and 
barley, but it has made great advances in dairy- 
ing, the poultry and egg business, market- 
gardening, and in the production of flowers, 
ornamental plants, and all nursery products. 
It produces enormous crops of hay and forage. 
In the production of orchard fruits it is second 
only to California; it is first in the production 
of small fruits, flowers and plants and nursery 
products; and second in the value of the forest 
products of farms. The leading farm products 
of the state (in the order of value) are: hay and 
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forage, cereals, fruits and nuts, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes and yams, other vegetables, 
forest. products, flowers and plants and nursery 
products, and small fruits. ties 

Fisheries. New York has large fishing indus- 
tries, both marine and inland. The state fish 
hatcheries distribute millions of fish and eggs 
annually. Peconic Bay, at the eastern end of 
Long Island, yields more scallops than all the 
other waters of the United States. The state is 
extensively engaged in oyster culture and also 
in the culture of hard clams. 

Minerals. More than thirty mineral‘ sub- 
stances are taken from the mines, quarries, and 
wells of New York. The chief mineral indus- 


tries yield (im the order of their value) the fol- — 


lowing products: iron, clays, stone, cement, 
salt, petroleum, sand and gravel, and mineral 
waters. 

Manufactures. 
important interests in agriculture and mining, 
its predominance is most marked in manufac- 


-turing. The geographic position and topography 
of the state, the great natural wealth of its fields, — 
forests, mines, and quarries, and its wonderful © 


transportation facilities, have each had-a-share 
in giving it the first place among the manufac- 
turing states of the Union, a place it has held 
since the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825. 


The ‘more important industries, or groups of — 


industries (judged by the value of output) are: 
clothing of all kinds, printing and publishing, 
foundry and machine shop products, slaughter- 


ing and meat packing, bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, liquors, tobacco products, flour- and grist- — 


mill products, hosiery and knit goods, millinery 


Although New York has 


and lace goods, electrical apparatus and sup- - 


plies, paper and wood-pulp, boots and shoes, 
gas, dairy products, etc. 
Education. The public schools of New York’ 


are among the best in the United States in point — 
of equipment and in the work accomplished. 

The University of the State of New York is the — 
State Department of Education, charged with — 


the general management and supervision of all 
public schools an 
the state. 


all the educational work of | 
The University is governed by a. 
Board of Regents, whose members are at all 


times three more than the existing judicial dis- 


tricts of the state. The Board of Regents is a - 
legislative body, subordinate to the state legis- 
lature, for determining the general educational — 
policy of the state; and a commissioner of educa- 
tion acts as the chief executive, advisory and — 


supervisory, officer of the whole educational 


system. The regents are chosen by the legisla-- 
ture, one retiring each year.‘ Education is com- 


pulsory between the ages of seven and sixteen . 
lege Educational work is maintained chiefly . 

y the proceeds of the Free School Tax levied in» 
counties for common. schools, and by the general — 
state tax from which appropriations are made — 
for education. Provision is made for industrial 
and trade schools, and ten normal schools and . 


a normal college provide training for the teachers 


{ 
{ 
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of common and secondary schools. Among the 
institutions of higher learning in the state are: 
Columbia University (1754), in New York City; 
_ Cornell University (1868), at Ithaca; Union 
University (1795), at Schenectady; Hamilton 
College (1812), at Clinton; Colgate University 
(1809), at Hamilton; Hobart College (1822), 
at Geneva; New York University (1832), in 
New York City; Fordham University (1841, 
Roman Catholic), in New York City; College 
of the City of New York (1849, New York City); 
and many others. 
Government. New York is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1894, and its subse- 
quent amendments. The quéstion as to whether 
there shall be a convention to revise the con- 
stitution must be submitted to the people every 
twenty years, beginning with 1916. The right 
of suffrage belongs to all male citizens of the 
United States who shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years and have resided in the 
county for four months, and in the election dis- 
trict for thirty days next preceding election. 
Conviction of bribery or of an infamous crime 
disqualifies, and personal identification of voters 
is required in New York City. Lmuatsnative. 
The legislative power of the state is vested in a 
Senate and an Assembly. ~The legislature meets 
at Albany in annual sessions beginning in Jan- 
uary. Members of the Senate are elected every 
two years, and of. the Assembly annually. The 
only persons disqualitied for membership in 
either house are those who at the time of the 
election or within one hundred days before the 
election were members of Congress, civil or 
military officers under the United States, or 
officers of any city government. Both senators 
and assemblymen are elected by single districts, 
apportioned according to population; but the 
representation of New York City in the Senate 
is limited by the provision that no county shall 
have more than one-third of all the senators, 
nor any two adjoining counties more than half 
of them. HExucurive. The executive officers 
of the state are the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, state comptroller, state treas- 
urer, attorney general, and state engineer and 
surveyor, all elected (in even-number years) for 
terms of two years. The governor appoints, 
subject to the approval of the Senate, a super- 
intendent of public works, a superintendent of 
state prisons, a superintendent of insurance, 
a superintendent of banks, a commissioner of 


excise, a commissioner of agriculture, a forest, 


fish and game commissioner, a commissioner 
of health, a commissioner of labor, a state archi- 
tect, a state historian, a state librarian, two 
public service commissions, a civil service com- 
mission, a board of charities, a commission of 
prisons, a commission in lunacy, three tax com- 
missions, and other boards and commissions. 
The governor has the power to fill vacancies 
in the supreme and county courts, and in certain 
state offices. He may remove or suspend cer- 
tein county and municipal officers on charges. 


The governor’s veto power may be extended to 
separate items in appropriation bills. The 
governor has power to grant reprieves, commu- 
tations, or pardons, but he is required to report 
his action in each case to the legislature. A 
candidate for the office of governor or lieutenant- 
governor must be at least thirty years of age and 
must have resided within the state for five years 
next preceding his election. Jupiciary.. The 
judicial system of New York as at present con- 
stituted comprises a court of appeals, a supreme 
court and an appellate division of the same, a 
court of claims, and the usual county and city 
courts, including county surrogates and justices 
of the peace. The highest court in the state is 
not, as in most states of the Union, the supreme 
court, but the court of appeals. The chief judge 
and associate judges of the court of appeals are 
elected from the state at large for a term of 
fourteen years. Vacancies are temporarily filled 
from among the justices of the supreme court 
by the governor. Justices of the supreme court 
are elected for fourteen years from the nine 
districts into which the state is divided. Vacan- 
cies are temporarily filled by the governor. 
The state is divided into four departments, for 
each of which there is an appellate division of 
the supreme court. The justices and presiding 
justices of the appellate division are designated 
from among the Justices of the supreme court 
by the governor; the presiding justice and a 
majority of the other justices of each depart- 
ment must be residents of the department. The 
judges of the court of claims are appointed by 
the governor for a term of six years. New Yor 
City has a judicial system of its own. Locan 
GOVERNMENT. The state is divided into coun- 
ties each (unless wholly included in a city) hav- 
ing a board of supervisors elected for two years 
one from every town or city ward. This boa: 
has charge of the administrative and legislative 
affairs of the county. Other county officers are 
a county judge, and a county surrogate, elected 
for a term of six years, a treasurer, a clerk, a 
district-attorney, a sheriff, and from one to four 
coroners, elected for a term of three years. 
History. Before the coming of Europeans 
the territory now known as New York was 
occupied by the Iroquois Indians (Five Nations). 
New York Bay was entered by Verrazano in 
1524. ‘Almost simultaneously, in 1609, Samuel 
Champlain, the French explorer, penetrated the 
northeastern part of the state; and Henry Hud- 
son, an Englishman in the service of the Nether- 
lands, explored the Hudson River as far as the 
present site of Albany. A few years later. 
(1618-14) settlements were made by the Dutch 
on Manhattan Island, and the region was called 
New Netherlands. Among the early Dutch 
governors were Minuit, Wouter van Twiller, 
Kieft, and Stuyvesant. New Amsterdam (New 
York City) was founded in 1623. The Dutch 
colony was devastated by an Indian war in 
1641. England, basing her demands on the 
Cabot voyages, claimed the territory occupied 
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by the Dutch, and in 1664 forced its surrender, 
and renamed it New York. New York, New 
Jersey, and New England were consolidated 
under Andros in 1686-89. New York was the 
scene of many events in the French and Indian 
Wars. It was the scene of Burgoyne’s surrender 
(1777), and other events in the Revolutionary 


War and in the War of 1812. The completion 
of the Erie Canal in 1825 led to a rapid develop- 


“ment of western New York and all of the states 


carved from the eld Northwest Territory. New 
York City was the capital of the United States 
from 1785-90, and the state capital from 1784- 


1797. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA, one of the South 
Atlantic States and one of the thirteen original 
states of the Union, lies between latitudes 
33° 50’ and 36° 33’ N., and longitudes 75° 30’ 
and 84° 25’ W. It is bounded on the N. by Vir- 
ginia; on the E. and SE. by the Atlantic Ocean; 
on the 8. by South Carolina and Georgia; and 
on the W. and NW. by Tennessee. In size, 
North Carolina ranks twenty-seventh among 
the states of the Union, having a gross area of 
52,426 sq. m., of which 3,686 sq. m. are water 
surface. Its length from east to west (about 503 
miles) is greater than that of any other state 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Coast. The coast proper of North Carolina 
is fenced from the ocean by a chain of low sandy 
islands enclosing shallow lagoons and sounds. 
From these islands project Capes Hatteras, 
Lookout, and Fear, whose outlying shoals are 
dangerous to navigation. Between the chain of 
islands and the mainland are, Currituck, Albe- 
marle, Pamlico, and other sounds—shallow, 
brackish, and almost tideless areas of water con- 
nected with the sea through a few inlets, such as 
Ocracoke, Hatteras, and New Inlets. 

Relief. North Carolina embraces three of 
the leading topographical regions of the eastern 
portion of the United States: the Coastal Plain 
Region; the Piedmont Plateau Region; and the 
Appalachian Region. The Coastal Plain extends 
inland from 80 to 150 miles, meeting the Pied- 
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mont Region at what is known as the “ fall-line.”’ 
The surface of the eastern part of this region is 
low, nearly level, and is known locally as the 
Flatwoods district. Toward the west the land 
becomes more rolling, and there are some hills” 
along the western border. The “ fall-line” has 
a@ very irregular course across North Carolina, 
but its general direction is SW. from the Falls 
of the Roanoke, between Halifax and Northamp- 
ton Counties, to Anson County on the southern 
boundary. The Piedmont Plateau Region ex- 
tends westward from this line to the Blue Ridge 
escarpment, and occupies about 20,000 sq. m. 
in the middle of the state. Its elevation ranges: 
from about 350 ft. along the eastern margin to 
altitudes of 1,200 ft. in the western portion. 
The Blue Ridge escarpment, rising precipitously | 
1,000-1,500 ft. and more above the Piedmont 
Plateau consists of an intricate series of ranges 
and cross ranges, and contains the most elevated 
summits east of the Rocky Mountains. It 
includes the high Unaka Mountain Range, 
known in different parts by local names such as 
Iron Mountains, Bald Mountains and Great 
Smoky Mountains. Mt. Mitchell (6,711 ft.), | 
of the Black Mountains, a short cross range 
extending N. from the Blue Ridge through 
Yancey County, is the highest summit of the 
Appalachian system. Most of the mountains 
are clothed to their tops with thick forests, but 
the rounded summits of some are covered with 
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turf. All this region, known as the “ land of 
the sky,” is a favorite summer and winter resort. 

_Drainage. ‘The streams of the Flatwoods 
district have shallow channels, and drainage 
is poorly established. In the more elevated 
portion of the Coastal Plain section the currents 
are faster, the channels deeper, and drainage is 
excellent. Between the estuaries of the rivers 
are extensive tracts of swamp land. The Pied- 
mont section is practically devoid of swamps, 
and is well drained by numerous streams. The 
Blue Ridge is the principal water parting of the 
state. On its southeastern slope rise the Broad, 
the Catawba, and Yadkin Rivers, which reach 
the Atlantic through the state of South Carolina. 
In the northwestern part of the Piedmont Pla- 
teau Region rises the Dan, which crosses the 
boundary into Virginia, where it becomes a trib- 
utary of the Roanoke and its waters are re- 
turned to North Carolina near the “ fall-line.” 
The principal rivers having their courses wholly 
within the state are: the Cape Fear, the Neuse, 
and the Tar. West of the Blue Ridge, the Hi- 
wassee, the Little Tennessee and the French 
Broad Rivers flow west or northwest into the 
Tennessee, and farther north are the headwaters 
of the New River, which empties into the Ohio. 
In the mountain region and in the Piedmont 
Plateau Region the rivers have numerous falls 
and rapids, which afford immense water power. 


_ Altogether the rivers of North Carolina afford 


several hundred miles of inland navigation. In 
the Coastal Plain are a few shallow lakes lying 
in the midst of swamps. 

Climate. The annual temperature for the 
state (below an elevation of 4,000 ft.) is nearly 
59° F. In the SE. corner the climate approaches 
the subtropical, with a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 64° F., but in the SW. part of the state 
it is only 50° F. Many places in the mountain 


‘belt are noted as health and pleasure resorts. 


The coast region has a hot, damp, summer cli- 
mate, except in the pine woods sections. The 


average precipitation for the state is 52 in. a 


year. The winds are variable. F 

_ Agriculture. Of the state’s entire land 
area, more than seven-tenths (71.9 per cent) is 
in farms. There has been during the last decade 
a decrease in farm acreage and in the average 
size of farms, but the number of farms has in- 
creased and the total value of all farm property 
has increased 130 per cent. In recent years 
there have been several important changes in 
the crops raised. The development of cotton 
manufacturing in the south and the utilization 
of cottonseed-oil and meal have given a great 
impetus to cotton culture; and the discovery 


of the adaptability of much of the cotton land 


to the culture of tobacco has resulted in the 
development of a vast tobacco industry. The 
clearing of aveas formerly occupied by pine 
forests, and improved transportation facilities 
have resulted in the growth of market-gardening 
The leading crops (in 
the order of their importance as judged by value) 


~ 
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are: cotton, corn, tobacco, cottonseed, peanuts, 
hay and forage, wheat, sweet potatoes and 
yams, potatoes, and oats. 

Forests. North Carolina has still great 
quantities of merchantable timber, especially 
in the mountain region and on the Coastal Plain. 
The trees of the greatest commercial value are 
oak, chestnut and yellow pine. 

Fisheries. The coastal waters and the lower 
courses of the rivers furnish important fishing 
grounds. ‘The fisheries are chiefly of shad, 
oysters, mullet, clams, alewives, black bass, 
menhaden, croakers, and blue fish. 

Minerals. Minerals in considerable variety, 
but not in great quantity, are found in North 
Carolina, including corundum, mica, bismuth, 
talc, soapstone, graphite, coal, phosphate rock, 
gold and silver. The quarries yield granite, 
limestone, and sandstone. Monazite and zincon 
are also found. The clay products of the state 
are the most valuable of the mineral products. 

Manufactures. The harbors, rivers, and 
railway systems of North Carolina are impor- 
tant factors in furthering its manufacturing and 
commercial interests. The streams also furnish 
abundant water power, the use of which has 
increased during recent years. The large local 
supply of fuel is another factor which favors 
manufacturing. The principal industries of the 
state (given in the order of value of product) 
are: textiles (chiefly cotton goods), tobacco 
manufactures, lumber and timber products, 
cottonseed-oil and cake, flour- and grist-mill 
products, furniture and refrigerators, fertilizers, 
leather, hosiery and knit goods, and carriages 
and wagons. 

Education. The present public school sys- 
tem of North Carolina is supervised by a state 
board of education, consisting of the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, auditor, attorney-general, and superin- 
tendent of public instruction. In the counties 
there is a county board of education, and there 
is a local school committee of three in each town- 
ship. School attendance between the ages of 
eight and fourteen for sixteen weeks each year 
was made compulsory for the entire state in 
1914. At the head of the state system of educa- 
tion is the University of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill (1789), one of the oldest state uni- 
versities in the country. Other state educational 
institutions are: the Collees of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, at West Raleigh; the State 
Normal and Industrial College for Women, at 
Greensboro; and the East Carolina Teachers 
Training School, at Greenville. For the higher 
education of negroes the state maintains an 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Greens- 
boro, and Normal and Industrial Schools at 
Fayetteville, Elizabeth City, and Winston. The 


more important secondary schools are: Wake 


Forest. College (Baptist), at Wake Forest; 
Davidson College (Presbyterian), at Davidson; 
Biddle University (Presbyterian—for negroes), 
at Charlotte; Greensboro Female College (Meth- 
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odist Episcopal); at Greensboro; Guilford Col- 
lege (coeducational—Society of Friends), near 
Greensboro; Trinity College (coeducational— 
Methodist), at Durham; Lenoir College (Luth- 
eran), at Hickory; Catawba College (Reformed), 
at Newton; St. Mary’s College (Roman Catholic) 
at Belmont; Shaw University (Baptist—for 
negroes), at Raleigh; Elon College (Christian), 
at Elon; and Livingston College (Methodist— 
for negroes), at Salisbury. 

Government. North Carolina is adminis- 
tered under the constitution of 1868, with various 
amendments since that time. All male citizens 
of the United States, resident in the state for 
two years and in the county for six months next 
before the election, and registered, have a vote. 
For registration the requirements are payment 
of poll-tax and ability to read and write in 
English (a test not imposed on descendants of 
voters of 1867). Exrcutivs. The governor is 
elected by popular vote for four years, and is 
ineligible to succeed himself in office. He is 
assisted in administration by a council of state, 
a kind of administrative cabinet, consisting of 
the secretary of state, auditor, treasurer and 
the superintendent of public instruction. Other 
executive officers are: lieutenant-governor, at- 
torney-general, a bureau of labor statistics, and 
a@ corporation commission. The governor ap- 
points certain minor executive officials, subject 
to the confirmation of the Senate. Judges, heads 
of departments, and executive boards are elected. 
The governor and lieutenant-governor must at 
the time of their election be at least thirty years 
of age, must have been citizens of the United 
States for five years, and residents of the state 
for two years. Lxcisuative. ‘The legislative 
body of the state is known as the General As- 
sembly, composed of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Its sessions are held at Ra- 
leigh, biennially, beginning on the Wednesday 
after the first Monday in January (cdd number 
years). The session is limited to 60 days. Sena- 
tors are elected biennially by senatorial districts 
as nearly as possible equal to .one another in 
population. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected biennially, are chosen by 
counties according to their population, each 
county having at least one representative, no 
matter how small its population. A senator 


must at the time of his election be at /least 
twenty-five years of age, and must have been a 
resident and citizen of the state for at least two . 
years, and a resident in his district for one year » 
immediately preceding his election. A represent- 
ative must be a qualified elector of the state, 
and must have resided in his county for at least 
one year immediately preceding his election. . 
Extra sessions may be called by the governor on 
the advice of the council of state, are limited te. 
twenty days, but may be extended under cer- 
tain limitations. Jupicrary. Thereisasupreme 
court, consisting of a chief justice and four as- 
sociates, elected by popular vote for terms of — 
eight years; and a superior or circuit court com- 
posed of sixteen judges, elected by the people in 
each of sixteen. districts for terms of eight years. © 
Loca GOVERNMENT. The county officials are 
the sheriff, coroner, treasurer, registrar of deeds, 
surveyor, and five commissioners, elected for 
two years; the commissioners supervise the penal 
and charitable institutions, schools, roads, — 
bridges, and finances of the county. Subordinate 
to the commissioners are the township boards of: 
trustees, composed of a clerk and two justices — 
of the peace. ae ss 
History. Unsuccessful attempts were made 
to colonize the Carolina region under the aus- 
pices of Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584-87. The 
first permanent English settlement was made 
by Virginians at Albemarle, on the Chowan 
River, about 1660. The territory was granted ~ 
to proprietors in 1663 and 1665. An attempt was 
made to introduce a constitution framed by 
Shaftsbury and Locke in 1669, but it ended in 
failure. A Royal Province was formed. in 1729, 
when North and South Carolina were separated. 
The “ Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence” was passed in 1775; it is claimed that 
this document formed the model for the Dec- 
laration of 1776. North Carolina was the 
scene of several battles in the Revolution 
(1780-81) ; rejected the United States Constitu- — 
tion in 1788, but adopted it in 1789; seceded 
May 20th, 1861. It was the scene of various 
engagements and military operations in the Civil - 
ar, particularly in connection with Burnside’s 
expedition in 1862, the capture-of Wilmington — 
and other ports, and Sherman’s March in 1865; 
and was readmitted to the Union in July, 1868. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


NORTH DAKOTA, a West North-Central 
State of the United States, lies between lati- 
tudes 45° 56’ and 49° N., and longitudes 96° 28’ 
and 104° 3’ W. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Dominion of Canada; on the E. by Minnesota; 
on the S. by South Dakota; and on the W. b 
Montana. North Dakota has an extreme lengt 
from east to west of 360 m:, and an extreme width 
from north to south of 210 miles. In gross area 
it ranks sixteenth among the states of the Union 
(70,837 sq. m., of which 654 sq. m. represent 
water surface). 


! 


Relief. North Dakota lies in the Prairie 
Plains and Great Plains Provinces of the United 
States, the two provinces being separated from 
each other by an elevated belt (Coteau du Mis- 
souri), which from the northwest corner crosses 
the state in a southeasterly direction. All north 
and east of the Coteau du Missouri is in the 
Prairie Plains section, that to the southwest in 
the Great Plains Province. Along the eastern 
margin of the state, occupying a belt from 30 to 

m. in width, lies the western portion of the 
great Red River Valley. In this section are 
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found the lowest elevations of the state, which 
range from about 800 ft. at Pembina in the north- 
east corner, to about 1,000 ft. (above sea level) at 
Wahpeton in the extreme southeast. Immedi- 
ately to the west of this level valley lies a higher 
region of rolling upland, from which the valley is 
separated in the north by an abrupt slope rising to 
a height of from 300 to 500 ft. above the sur- 
rounding country, the Manitoba escarpment, the 
Pembina Mountains—low hills about 30 m. west 
of the Red River—forming the southern extension 
of this escarpment. From these hills southward 
the division between the valley and the plateau 
is less abrupt, and in Walsh. County it merges 
into prairie. The ascent to the upper plain then 
becomes very gentle until it reaches the south- 
eastern portion of Sargent County, when it 
changes into the more abrupt Coteau des Prairies, 
a plateau about 2,000 ft. above sea level. This 
high western part of the Prairie Plains Province 
is a region of gently rolling prairies broken by 
but one group of hills, the Turtle Mountains, 
which rise from 300 to 400 ft. above the general 
level near the center of the northern boundary. 
West of the Coteau du Missouri the surface 
rises gradually westward until it attains a gen- 
eral level of about 2,700 feet. West of the 
‘Missouri River a considerable part of the surface 
overlies beds of lignite, and ‘the prairies are 
broken in the vicinity of streams by deep ra- 
vines and gulleys—the result of erosion. In the 
“Bad Lands,” Les Terres Mauvaises of the 
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early French explorers—so named on account 
of the difficulties which here met the traveler— 
the surface has been carved into fantastic forms, 
and offers many picturesque features, including 
petrified forests, and other evidences of a vege- 
table growth now extinct. ’ 
Drainage. There are two drainage systems 
within the state of North Dakota—the Red 
River (of the North) and its tributaries, and the 
Missouri River and its tributaries.. The chief 
tributaries of the Red River, wholly within the 
state, are the Sheyenne, the Goose, the Park, and 
the Pembina. A part of the Red River system 
is the Souris, or Mouse River which, rising in 
Canada, crosses the international boundary near 
the meridian of 102° W. longitude, flows south- 
east for about 70 m., then turns to the north and 
near the 101st meridian reenters British territory 
and joins the Assiniboin, which in turn enters the 
Red River at Winnepeg. The Missouri River 
crosses the western boundary near the 48th par- 
allel of N. latitude, and after pursuing a winding 
course in a general southeasterly direction, enters 
South Dakota near the center of the boundary 
line. The James River, flowing southward into 
South Dakota, is the Missouri’s only important 
eastern tributary within the state. From the 
west the Missouri receives the waters of the 
Little Missouri, the Knife, the Big Heart, and 
the Cannon Ball Rivers. All that part of the 
state lying west of the Pembina Mountains and 
east of the Souris River is practically without 
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river drainage, and for its surface and subsurface 
drainage Devil’s Lake, a very irregular and 
strongly saline body of water having an area of 
about 400 sq. m., forms a natural reservoir. 
The entire region west of the Red River Valley 
and east of the Missouri River is dotted with 
small lakes, many of which are strong with salt 
and alkali. 

Climate. North Dakota has a dry, invigorat- 
ing, and remarkably healthful climate. The 
uniformity of topography makes the ranges of 
temperature for different parts of the state very 
nearly the same, and between the extreme north- 
ern and southern sections there is a range of 
only 6 or 7 degrees F. High temperatures in 
summer and low temperatures in winter are 
the rule. The mean annual temperature for the 
state is 39° F., with a maximum of 110° recorded 
for the summer and a minimum of —54° for the 
winter. At Jamestown, in the central part of 
the state, the mean annual temperature is 40°; 
the mean for the winter 10°, and the mean 
for the summer 67° F. The summers are short, 
_ the winters long and cold. High winds are fre- 
quent and tornadoes are not unknown. The 
rainfall for the whole state is sufficient for grow- 
ing green crops without irrigation, the normal 
annual precipitation ranging from about 15 in. 
at the western boundary to about 20 in. on the 
eastern boundary. In the extreme western 
part of the state irrigation is practised to a 
limited extent. 

Agriculture. The alluvial and lacustrine soils 
of the Red River Valley are predominantly black 
to dark brown clay loams and clays charac- 
terized by a highly calcareous subsoil. These 
constitute the great spring wheat soils of North 
Dakota. The soils west of the valley consist of 
drift, and are well suited to the growing of grain. 
The drift becomes thinner towards the west, 
and finally disappears in the semiarid regions of 
the Missouri River Valley. In this region the 
soils of sand and clay are much finer than the 
drift, and are very productive when sufficiently 
watered. Agriculture is by far the most im- 
portant industry of the state, but owing to 
climatic conditions it is limited to a few staple 
crops. The growing season is too short for 
maize or Indian corn, and no winter wheat can 
be grown. ‘The climate is too severe for the 
larger fruits—such as apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, and grapes—but the small handy fruits 
thrive and are grown in abundance. The lead- 
ing crops of the state (in the order of their im- 
portance as judged by value) are: wheat, oats, 


flaxseed, hay and forage, barley, corn, and po-. 


tatoes. Wheat represents in both acreage and 
value more than two-thirds of all cereals com- 
bined. 

Minerals. The mineral resources of North 
Dakota are inconsiderable. Beds of lignite 
underlie a large portion of the western half of 
the state, but the coal is poor in quality and soon 
crumbles into powder on being exposed to air. 
Cement is made, and the clay products of the 


state are used in the manufacture of tile and 
brick. Sandstone occurs in some areas, as do 
also granite and gneiss, but these materials are 
not quarried. a a 
Manufactures. Although North Dakota is 
primarily an agricultural community, the total 
value of manufactured products of the state has 
increased steadily at each census since 1899. 
Prior to that year manufacturing was limited 
almost entirely to the so-called neighborhood, 
hand, and building industries; and with the 
exception of the flour-mill and grist-mill in- 
dustry, practically the entire production was 
made for local consumption. The latter state- | 
ment continues to be true to a considerable ex- 
tent. The most important industries (arranged 
in the order of value of products) are flour- 
milling and grist-milling, and the manufacture 
of butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 
Education. At the head of the public school 
system is a superintendent of public instruction 
chosen for two years. He, with the governor and 
president of the State University, constitutes a — 
high school board having supervision of the ~ 
secondary schools. In each county there is a 
county superintendent, elected biennially, and 
in each public school district is a board of direc- — 
tors. The minimum school term allowed by 
law is seven months, and the schools are open to 
all pupils between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years of age. Attendance is compulsory. — 
Higher education is provided by three normal — 
schools, a state agricultural college at Fargo, 
and the University of North Dakota at Uni- 
versity. The state maintains a school for the 
deaf at Devil’s Lake, a school of forestry at 
Bottineau, and a, scientific school at. Wahpeton. 
Among other private institutions may be men- 
tioned Fargo Callers (non-sectarian), at Fargo; 
and Wesleyan College (Methodist Episcopal), 
near Grand Forks. ~: 
Government. The state is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1889, and its amend- 
ments. All citizens of the United States residing 
in North Dakota are declared to be citizens of 
the state. The right of suffrage belongs to all 
male citizens twenty-one years of age and over, 
who are citizens of the United-States or have 
declared their intention to become such, and 
who have resided in the state one year, in the 
county six months, and-in the voting precinct 
ninety days preceding election. Civilized In- 
dians who have severed their tribal relations two — 
years before election are entitled to vote. Women 
may vote for all school officers and upon all ques- 
tions relating solely to school matters, et are 
eligible to any school office. Executive. The 
executive officers of the state are the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor, 
treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, 
commissioner of insurance, three commissioners — 
of railways, attorney-general, and commissioner 
of agriculture and labor. Each of these officers is_ 
chosen biennially. The governor and lieutenant- 
governor must be at least thirty years of age, 


and all other officers at least. twenty-five. The 
governor has a limited pardoning power, and 
may veto appropriation bills by items, but his 
veto may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of 
each house. Leaisuative. The state legislature 
consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. It meets at Bismarck biennially (even 
number years), the session being limited to 60 
days. Members of the Senate are elected for 
four years, and half the number retire biennially. 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
chosen for two years. The minimum age for 
senators is twenty-five years, and for represent- 
atives twenty-one years. Jupiciary. The state 
judiciary consists of the supreme court, district 
courts, county courts, municipal courts, and 
courts of justice of the peace. The supreme 
court consists of five judges, elected by popular 
vote for ten years. There are twelve district 
courts, each having one judge, elected for four 
years. A judge of the county court is chosen 
for two years. Locan GovERNMENT. For the 
administration of local government the state 
is divided into counties, and in those which 
have not adopted a township organization, 
county affairs are administered by a board of 
county commissioners; where the township or- 
ganization has been ad: 


opted the county govern-. 
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ment is administered by the chairman of the 
several township boards. For each county there 
are a judge, clerk, register of deeds, auditor, 
treasurer, sheriff, and state’s attorney. 

History. North Dakota was visited by 
traders of the Hudson Bay Company towards 
the close of the 18th Century. It formed a part 
of the region ceded by France to the United 
States by the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. It 
was successively a part of the District of Louis- 
jana, of the Louisiana Territory, the Missouri 
Territory, the Territory of Michigan, Wisconsin 
Territory, Iowa Territory, and of Minnesota 
Territory. The first permanent settlement was 
made by a company of Scottish Highlanders at 
Pembina in 1812. These people had formerly 
been located at Winnipeg and supposed their 
new settlement was in British Territory. The 
Territory of Dakota was created in 1861 and 
included the present Dakotas and. portions of 
Wyoming and Montana. In 1863 the bound- 
aries of the Dakotas were fixed at practically 
their present limits. The settlement of the 
territory was impeded by the Civil War and 
also by Indian hostilities. Rapid development 
began in 1872; the territory was divided into 
North and South Dakota, and both states en- 
tered the Union as states in 1889. 


OHIO 


OHIO, an East North-Central State of the 
American Union, lies between latitudes 38° 26’ 
and 41° 58’ N., and longitudes 80° 30’ and 84° 
49’ W._ It_is bounded on the N. by Michigan 

and Lake Erie; on the E. by Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; on the S. by West Virginia and 
Kentucky; and on the W. by Indiana. The 
‘state has an extreme length from north to south 
of over 210 m., a width from east to west of 
220 m., and a gross area of 41,040 sq. m., of which 
300 sq. m. represent water surface; in size, it 
ranks thirty-fifth among the states of the Union. 
Coast. Lake Erie forms the northern bound- 
‘ary for a distance of 230 m. and several first- 
class harbors have been formed at the mouths of 
some of the rivers emptying into it. At the 
‘western end of the lake are Sandusky and 
Maumee Bays, each with a good natural harbor, 
_and north of these are a number of small islands 
which are included in the state. 

‘Relief. The extreme eastern part of the state 
eonsists of a border of the Appalachian Plateau, 
‘gently rolling and hilly; the rest of the state 

ea the northeast portion of the low plateau 
which constitutes the upper part of the Missis- 
‘sippi Drainage Basin. As a whole, the state 
may be described as an extensive and moderately 
undulating plain, with an average elevation of 
about 850 ft. above the sea. A line of elevation 
extends from the northeastern corner, in a-south- 
westerly direction, to Darke county, about the 
middle of the western boundary line. This 
divide has an average elevation of about 1,100 
feet. ‘The highest point in the state (Belle- 


fontaine, 1,540 ft.) is in Logan county, in the 
west-central part. North of the dividing ridge, 
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the surface gradually declines toward Lake Hrie 
(elevation 573 ft. above the sea). South of the 
dividing ridge, the slope towards the Ohio is 
somewhat steeper. Southeast Ohio is rugged 
and hilly, in places deeply cut into a labyrinth 
of narrow ravines. The Ohio and many of its 
tributaries have cut.for themselves deep trough- 
like valleys, and their banks have a remarkably 
bold and picturesque aspect. 

Drainage. The dividing ridge, mentioned 
above, separates the waters flowing to Lake 
Erie from those flowing to the Ohio River. 
Nearly all of the streams of the northeastern’ 
part of the state have a rapid current. Those 
that flow directly into the lake are short, but 
several of the rivers of this region, such as the 
Cuyahoga and the Grand, follow circuitous 
courses and flow through narrow valleys with 
numerous falls and rapids. In the north-central 
part of the state, the Black, the Vermilion, and 
the Huron Rivers have their sources in swamps 
on the waterparting, and flow directly to the 
lake through narrow valleys. The plains of 
northwest Ohio are drained chiefly by the San- 
dusky and Maumee Rivers, with their tribu- 
taries. South of the waterparting the average 
jength of the rivers is greater than that of those 
to the north of it. The Ohio River, in its course 
of 485 m. along the southern boundary line, 
falls from 665 ft. above the sea on the eastern 
boundary, to 433 ft. at the southwestern angle 
of the state. The main tributaries of the Ohio 
are: the Muskingum, draining the eastern part 
of the state; the Scioto and its tributaries, drain- 
ing the central and middle portions; and the 
Little Miami and the Great Miami, draining the 
western portion. The Ohio is navigable from 
Pittsburgh to its mouth, except in the low stages 
of water in summer, or when it is closed by ice 
in winter. Ohio has no large lakes within its 
limits, but there are several small ones on or 
near the waterparting. 

Climate. The mean annual temperature of 
Ohio is nearly 51° F.; in the north, 49.5°, and in 
the south, 53.5° F. Except where influenced by 
Lake Erie, the temperature is subject to great 
extremes. July is the warmest month; and, in 
most parts of the state, January is the coldest. 
The normal annual precipitation for the entire 
state is 39 in.; it varies from about 30 in. at 
Toledo, to 42 in. at Marietta. Nearly 60 per 
cent of it comes in the spring and summer. 
The average annual fall of snow is about 36 in. 
in the north, and 21 in. in the south. The pre- 
vailing winds in most parts of the state are west- 
erly, but sudden changes as well as extremes of 
temperature are caused by the frequent shift- 
ings of the winds from northwest to south- 
west, and from southwest to northwest. At 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, the prevailing winds 
are from the southeast. 

Agriculture. The statistics of the United. 
States Census Bureau show that Ohio is among 
the leading agricultural states of the Union. 
Indiar corn, wheat, and oats are grown in all 
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parts of the state; but the western half produces 
about three-quarters of the Indian corn and two~ 
thirds of the-wheat; and in the northern half, 
especially in the northwest corner, are the best 
oat producing counties; the northeast quarter 
ranks highest in the production of hay. Domes- 
tic animals are evenly distributed throughout. 
the state. Dairying and the production of eggs 
are important industries in all sections. Most 
of the tobacco is grown in the counties on or near 
the southwest border. The general character 
of Ohio agriculture is indicated by the fact that 
about three-fifths (59.9 per cent) of the total 
value of crops is contributed by the cereals; 
somewhat less than one-fifth (18.4 per cent) by 
hay and forage; and somewhat less than one- 
tenth (9 per cent) by potatoes and other vege- 
tables. The remainder, representing in value: 
12.7 per cent of the total, consists mostly of | 
tobacco, fruits and nuts, and forest products, 
The leading crops (in the order of their import- 
ance as judged by value) are corn, hay and 
forage, wheat, oats, vegetables (other than: 
sweet potatoes and yams), potatoes , and 
tobacco. 

Forests. The state was originally covered 
with 4 dense forest, mostly of hardwood, and) 
although the merchantable portion of this has 
been practically cut away, there are still under-. 
growths of timber, and a great variety of trees. 
The white and other varieties of oak, several 
varieties of hickory, ash, poplar, pine, elm, birch, 
locust, cherry, beech, and black walnut, are 
among the trees found in the woodland areas. ; 

Fisheries. The only commercial fishing of 
importance is in Lake Erie. Propagation facili- | 
ties are being greatly improved, and there are 
stringent laws for the protection of immature 


fish. Inland streams and lakes are well supplied 


with game fish. 

. Minerals. Ohio has extensive mineral re- 
sources, the principal products being bituminous 
coal and petroleum. The state also ranks high 
in the production of natural gas, sandstone, 
limestone, and gypsum. The coal fields, having 
an area of about 12,000 sq. m., are in the eastern’ 
half of the state. Two of the most productive 
petroleum fields of the United»States are in 
Ohio—the Appalachian field in the eastern, and 


_ Southern parts of the state, and the Lima- 


Indiana field in the northwestern part. Natural 
gas abounds in the eastern, central, and north- 
western parts of the state. There is some iron 
ore in the eastern and southeastern parts of the 
state, but the output is steadily decreasing. 
Ohio produces valuable clays and glass-sands, ' 
Manufactures. Ohio is largely a manufac- 
turing state, its industrial prominence being due, 
in the main, to its many natural resources— 
fertile soil and abundant supplies of coal, natural 
gas, and petroleum. Taken in the order of their 
value, the leading manufacturing industries are: 
iron and steel, foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, slaughtering and meat packing, flour-mi 
and grist-mill products, printing and publishing, 
3 } Galt ae 


automobiles, lumber and timber products, 
boots and shoes, tobacco, ete. 

Education. The public schools of Ohio are 
under the general supervision of a state commis- 
sioner of common schools. Each school district 
has its own board of education elected by popular 
vote. School attendance is compulsory for 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen. 
School revenues are derived from the sale and 

_ rental of public lands granted by Congress, from 
the sale of salt and swamp-lands devoted by the 
state to such purpose, from a uniform levy on 
the taxable property in the state, from local 
levies in township districts, from certain fines 
and licenses, and from tuition fees paid by non- 
resident pupils. The Ohio University at Athens, 
the Miami University at Oxford, and the Ohio 

State University at Columbus, are supported 
in large measure by the state. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity (for negroes), near Xenia (under the 
control of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church), is in part supported by the state, which 
maintains three normal and industrial depart- 
ments. Normal colleges; supported by the 
state, have also been created in connection with 
Ohio and Miami Universities. Among many 
other colleges and universities in the state are 
Western Reserve University, at Cleveland; the 
University of Cincinnati, at Columbus; and 

_ Oberlin University, at Oberlin. 

Government. Ohio is governed under the 

- ¢onstitution of 1851 and its subsequent amend- 

ments. The right of suffrage belongs to all male 
citizens of the United States who have resided, 
in the state one year, in the county thirty days, 
and in the township twenty days next preceding 
election. Women who possess the usual quali- 
- fications required of men may vote for members 
of boards of education, and are eligible to the 
same offices. Exrcurive. The _ executive 
officers of the state are the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, 

-attorney-general, adjutant-general, a commis- 

sioner of insurance, and a superintendent of 
education. The governor is elected in No- 
vember of even number years for a term of 
two years. His veto power extends not only to 
items in appropriation bills, but to separate 

_ sections in other measures; and in addition to the 
customary provision for the passing of a bill 

over the governor’s veto by a two-thirds vote 
of each house, it is required that the votes for 

' re-passage in each house must not be less than 
those given on the original passage of the bill. 

‘The governor is commander-in-chief of the 

‘gstate’s military and naval forces, except when 
they are called in the service of the United 
States. He grants pardons and reprieves on the 

recommendation of the State Board of Pardons. 
In case of the governor’s death, resignation, 
or impeachment, the officers next in succession 

‘are the lieutenant-governor, the president of 

the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 

‘Representatives, in the order named. Luais- 

“LATIVE. The state legislature consists of a 
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Senate and a House of Representatives. It 
meets at Columbus, biennially (odd, number 
years), and no limit is set by law to the length 
of session. Members of both houses are elected 
for terms of two years. They must be residents 
of their respective counties or districts for one 
pee preceding election, unless absent on public 

usiness of the state or of the United States. 
The Senate passes upon executive appoint- 
ments, and tries impeachment cases brought 
before it by the House of Representatives; other- 
wise the powers of the two houses are equal in 
every respect. Jupictary. The judicial de- 
partment of the state is composed of a supreme 
court of seven judges, eight circuit courts (of 
three judges each), ten common pleas courts, 
the circuit court of Cincinnati, probate courts, 
courts of insolvency in Cuyahoga and Hamilton 
Counties, juvenile courts, justices of the peace 
courts, and municipal courts. All judges are 
elected by direct popular vote, the judges of the 
supreme court being chosen at large. Judges of 
the supreme court, circuit courts, and common 
pleas courts serve for terms of six years; probate 
judges and justices of the peace, for terms of 
four years. Locat GovERNMENT. The county 
and the township are the units of local govern- 
ment. The chief county authority is vested 
in a board of three commissioners, elected for 
terms of two years. Other county officers are 
the sheriff, treasurer, and coroner, elected for 
two years; the auditor, recorder, clerk of courts, 
prosecuting-attorney, surveyor and infirmary 
directors, elected for two years. The chief town- 
ship authority is vested in a board of three trus- 
tees, elected by popular vote for two years; other 
township officials are the clerk, treasurer, as- 
sessor, supervisor of roads, justices of the peace, 
constables, board of education, and board of 
health. Municipalities are divided into two 
classes—cities and villages—the former having 
a population of 5,000 or more. The chief au- 
thority in both cities and villages is a board of 
control, composed of the mayor and the directors 
(appointed and removable by the mayor) of two - 
municipal departments—public service and 
public safety; a municipal civil service commis- 
sion of three members; and a city auditor, treas- 
urer, and solicitor. 

History. Ohio was part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory which, besides Ohio, embraced what are 
now the states of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and the northeast corner of Minnesota. 
It was discovered by Europeans late in the first 
half of the 17th century, and was claimed by 
both France and England. France founded her 
claim on exploration and occupation covering 
the period between the middle and the close of 
the 17th Century; England based her claim to 


‘the same territory on the discovery of the 


Atlantic coast by the Cabots, and upon the 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut char- 


_ ters, under which these grants extended westward 


to the Pacific Ocean. New York also had a claim 
to the territory. The contest between France 
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and England, known as the Seven Years’ War, 
ended in the cession of the entire Northwest 
to Great Britain. After winning the North- 
west. Territory, however, Great Britain no 
longer recognized those claims of her colonies 
to this territory which she had asserted against 
France, and finally annexed the region to the 
Province of Quebec. This embittered the colo- 
nies and was one of the grievances which brought 
on the War of Independence, and during that 
war, the Northwest was won for the Americans 
by George Rogers Clark. Marietta (founded in 
1788), at the mouth of the Muskingum, is re- 


garded as the oldest permanent settlement of the 
state, and the first territorial government was 
established there. The state was admitted to 
the Union in 1803. Ohio was the scene of many 
important actions during the War of 1812, 
among them Commodore Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie, in 1813. In no other state have been 
found so many evidences of man’s antiquity as 
exemplified in implements of stone, copper, 
bone, and clay, while the most extensive and 
elaborate systems of earthworks in America have 
been found at Newark, near Chillicothe, and on 
the Miami bluffs, near Waynesville. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA, a West South-Central State 
of the United States, lies between latitudes 
33° 33’ and 37° N., and longitudes 94° 30’ and 
103° W. ‘The greater portion of the state is 
bounded on the west by the 100th meridian; 
the only part lying west of that is a strip of land 
about 35 m. wide occupied by Beaver, Texas, 
and Cimarron Counties. Oklahoma is bounded 
on the N. by Colorado and Kansas; on the E. 
by Missouri and Arkansas; on the S. by Texas; 
and on the W. by Texas and New Mexico. In 
gross area (70,057 sq. m., of which 643 sq. m. 
represent water surface) it ranks seventeenth 
among the states of the Union. 

Relief. The topography of the state is quite 
varied, but in general terms the surface may be 
described as a vast rolling plain, having a gentle 
southern and eastern slope. The elevations range 
from less than 400 ft. above sea level in south- 
eastern Oklahoma to nearly 5,000 ft. in the 
northwestern part of the state, but the mean 
elevation for the whole state is about 1,300 feet. 
The Ozark Mountain Uplift enters Oklahoma 
near the ‘middle of the eastern boundary and 
extends in a general westerly direction half way 
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across the state. It forms a chain of hills which 
gradually decrease in height towards the west. 
In the south-central part of the state is an ele- 
vated tableland, known as the Arbuckle Moun- 
tains, which in its western portion attains an 
elevation of about 1,350 ft. above the sea, and 
400-500 ft. above the surrounding plains. To . 
the northwest of the Arbuckle plateau are the 
Wichita Mountains, a straggling range of peaks 
extending a distance of about 70 m., from 
Lawton in Comanche County, northwestward | 
to Beckham County. The highest peaks of this 
range are not more than 1,500 ft. avove the 
plain. In Blaine and Canadian Counties are a 
group of hills known as the Chautauqua Moun-— 
tains, having their main axis parallel with the 
North Fork of the Canadian River. With the 
exception of the clusters of hills above described, - 
the western portion of the state consists almost 
entirely of wide treeless plains. The extreme 
northwestern part of the state is a lofty table- 
land having an altitude of 3,000-5,000 ft. above 
the sea, and forming a part of the Great Plains 
Region east of the Rocky Mountains. West of 
the Neosho, or Grand River, and north of the 
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Arkansas, the prairies have been much worn and 
eroded by numerous small streams; south of the 
Arkansas the evidences of erosion are less 
marked, A striking physiographic feature of 
the state is found in the salt plains of the north- 
west, of which the most noted is the Big Salt 
Plain of the Cimarron River. 

Drainage. The drainage is almost wholly 
from northwest to southeast. The southern 
part of the state is drained by the Red River 
and its chief tributaries, the North Fork, the 
Washita, and others. The rest of the state is 
drained by the Arkansas River and its tribu- 
taries. The Arkansas enters the state from the 
north, follows a general southeasterly course, 
and cuts the eastern boundary near its center, 
where it enters the state of Arkansas. Its tribu- 
taries from the north and east are the Verdi- 
gris, the Neosho or Grand,-and the Illinois. 
From the south~and west it receives the 
waters of the Salt Fork, the Cimarron, and 
the Canadian with its numerous tributaries. The 
Arkansas and the Red River are navigable for 
boats of light draft for some distance, thus giving 
water connection with the Mississippi. 

Climate. The climate of the state is continen- 
tal in type, with great annual variation of tem- 
perature. The western and central portions of 
the state, on account. of their greater elevation 
and. greater distance from the Gulf coast, are 
cooler and drier than the eastern. At Oklahoma 
City, in the center of the state, the mean annual 
temperature is 59° F. The mean for the summer 
is 78° with an extreme record of 104°; the mean 
for the winter is 38° with an extreme record of 
-17° F. The mean annual precipitation for the 
state is 31.7 in., the variation between the east 
and the west being about 12 inches. The rainfall 
ranges from about 17 in. at the western boundary 
to about 40 in. at the eastern boundary, and is 
sufficient in the greater part of the state for the 
growing of most crops without irrigation. In the 
extreme western part of the state irrigation is 
practised to a limited extent. ; , 

Agriculture. Oklahoma is mainly an agri- 
cultural state, and nearly 70 per cent of the total 
area of the land is in farms. The general charac- 
ter of Oklahoma agriculture is indicated by the 
fact that somewhat more than one-half (53.8 

er cent) of the total value of crops is contributed 
s the cereals, and somewhat less than one- 
third (30.9 per cent) by cotton. The remainder, 
representing 15.3 per cent of the total, consists 
mostly of hay and forage, and potatoes and 
other vegetables. The principal crops (given in 
the order of their importance as judged by 
value) are: corn, cotton, wheat, hay and forage, 
oats, cottonseed, broom-corn, and Kafir corn. 
Among other crops, flax is widely grown. The 
raising of flowers and plants and of nursery 
sroducts, and the cultivation of small fruits and 
of orchard fruits, grapes, nuts, and tropical 
fruits, are of increasing importance. Stock- 
raising is the principal industry of the western 
part of the state. — , 


Minerals. The mineral products consist of 

petroleum, natural gas, coal, asphalt, gypsum, 
granite and limestone, sand and gravel, and 
clay products. The only important metals are 
zinc and lead. Mineral waters are bottled at 
several springs. 
_ Forests. The merchantable timber is mostly 
in that part of the state which formerly consti- 
tuted Indian Territory. It consists largely of 
black walnut and other valuable hardwoods, in 
the bottom lands; of black-jack and post-oak, 
in the uplands; and of pine, on the higher eleva- 
tions south of the Arkansas River. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of Okla- 
homa have increased rapidly in their importance, 
although many of the industries are as yet in 
their infancy. A marked increase in the in- 
dependent manufacturing activities of the state 
commenced with the development of the oil 
fields in 1907 and the discovery of natural gas. 


‘This cheap fuel has attracted manufacturers, 


who have established a number of new enter- 
prises. An abundance of coal and lumber, and 
the location in the state of such minerals as 
gypsum, cement rock, asphalt, granite, lime- 
stone, lead, and zinc, have further stimulated 
manufacturing. The most important manufac- 
tures (arranged in the order of value of prod- 
ucts) are: flour-mill and grist-mill products, 
cottonseed-oil and cake, lumber and timber 
products, and printing and publishing. 

Education. The common school system is 
administered by the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, a state board of education, county 
superintendents, and district boards. The state 
board is composed of the state superintendent, 
who is president of the board, the secretary of 
state, the attorney-general, and the governor. 
Each district board is composed of three mem- 
bers elected for a term of three years, one each 
year. Each district school must be open at least 
three months each year, and children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen are required to 
attend either a public or a private school unless 
excused because of mental or physical infirmity. 
There are separate schools for whites and negroes. 
In addition to the instruction in the ordinary 
branches, teaching in the district schools in- 
cludes instruction in the elementary principles 
of agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
stock-feeding, forestry, building country roads, 
and domestic science. The higher institutions 
of learning established by the state are: the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col-. 
lege, at Stillwater; the Oklahoma School of 
Mines, at Wilburton; the Colored Agricultural 
and Normal University, at Langston; the Cen- 
tral Normal School, at Edmond; the North- 
western Normal School, at Alva; the South- 
western Normal School, at Weatherford; the 
Southwestern Normal School, at Durant; the 
East-Central Normal School, at Ada; the 
Northeastern Normal School, at Tahlequah; 
and the University of Oklahoma, at Nor- 
man. 
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Government. Oklahoma is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1907, and its amend- 
ments. An elector must be able to read and 
write (unless he or an ancestor was a voter in 
1866 or then lived in some foreign nation) and 
must be twenty-one years of age or over, a resi- 
dent of the state for one year, of the county 
for six months, and of the election precinct 
for thirty days; women have the privilege of 
voting at school meetings. Exrcurive. The 
chief executive officers are the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, examiner, inspector, commissioner of 
labor, commissioner of insurance, chief mine 
inspector, commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions, and president of the board of agriculture. 
All executive officers are elected for four years, 
but the governor, secretary of state, auditor, and 
treasurer are ineligible for the next succeeding 
term. The governor has limited appointing 
powers, and his appointments are subject to the 
confirmation of the Senate. His pardoning power 
is subject to the advice of the state board of 
pardons. His veto power extends to items in 
appropriation bills, but it may be overridden 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members elected 
to each house. Lrarsuative. The legislature is 
composed of a Senate and a House of Represent- 
atives. Members of the Senate are elected by 
districts for terms of four years, one half the 
number retiring every second year; members 
of the House of Representatives are elected by 
counties for two years. Sessions, beginning the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in January, 
are held at Oklahoma City biennially, in odd 
number years. JupiciARY. The state judi- 
ciary includes a supreme court of five judges, 
elected for terms of six years; a criminal court of 
appeals composed of three justices, appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; twenty-one district courts each with 
one or more justices, elected for a term of four 
years; a county court in each county with one 
justice, elected for a term of two years; justice 
of the peace courts, members of which are elected 
for a term of two years, one in each of six dis- 
tricts in each county; and police courts in the 
cities. Locan Government. The general 


management of county affairs is entrusted to 
three commissioners elected by districts. The 
other county officers are a treasurer, clerk, regis- 
ter of deeds, attorney, surveyor, sheriff, assessor, 
and superintendent of public instruction. The 
counties have been divided into municipal 
townships, each of which elects a trustee, a clerk, 
and a treasurer, who together constitute a board 
of directors for the management of township 
affairs. The trustee is also the assessor. ' 
History. With the exception of the narrow 
strip comprising the counties of Beaver, Texas, 
and Cimarron, the territory included in the 
present state of Oklahoma was set apart by 
Congress, in 1834, under the name of Indian 
Territory, for the possession of certain Indian ~ 
tribes. Oklahoma, the western part of | Indian 


' Territory, was ceded by the. Indians to the 


United States in 1866. The treaties under which 
these lands were transferred to the United 
States stipulated that they were to be used by 
the government for the settlement of other In- 
dian tribes or freedmen, but were not to be open 
to whites. It was not long before speculators 
and adventurers attempted to secure possession 
of it. Many parties of so-called ‘‘ Boomers ” 
entered the territory, and the military forces of — 
the United States were required to eject them. — 
In 1889 arrangements were concluded with cer- 
tain Indian tribes by which, in consideration — 
of the payment by the government of several _ 
million dollars, the clause forbidding settlement 
by white citizens on the land ceded by them in 
1866 was cancelled, and it. was thrown open 
for settlement at noon on April 22, 1889. In 
1890, this portion of Indian Territory, together 
with the narrow strip north of Texas, became 
Oklahoma Territory. In 1893 Congress opened — 
negotiations with the Indians which led to the 
passage of the Curtis Act in 1898. That act 
provided for individual aliotment of land to the 
Indians of Indian Territory, and for a govern- 
ment administered from Washington. When — 
the allotments were nearly all made, Congress, 
in 1906, authorized Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories to qualify for admission to the Union as 
one state, and the state was admitted to the 


Union on the 16th of November, 1907. 


OREGON Ln 


OREGON, one of the Pacific States of the 
United States lies between latitudes 42° and 46° 
18’ N., and longitudes 116° 28’ and 124° 30’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Washington, on the 
E. by Idaho, on the 8S. by Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. It 
has an extreme length from east to west of 
375 m., and an extreme width from north to 
south of 290 miles. In gross area it ranks ninth 
nmong the states of the Union (96,699 sq. m., 
of which 1,092 sq. m. represent water surface). 

Coast. ‘ Oregon has about 300 m. of coast 
line, extending in a general north-south direc- 


tion, and consisting of long stretches of sandy — 


beach broken occasionally by lateral spurs of 
the Coast Range, which project boldly we the 
sea and form high rocky headlands. With the 
exception of the mouth of the Columbia River, 
the bays and inlets which indent the shore are 
small and of very little importance. ay 

_ Relief. About twenty miles inland runs an. 
irregular chain of hills parallel with the coast, 
known as the Coast Range. It has a moderate — 
elevation, but has numerous lateral spurs, es- — 
pecially toward the west. The general elevation 
of this range increases from north to south, and — 
the range in some respects resembles a plateau. — 
In the southern part of the state it merges with — 
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the Klamath Mountains, lying partly in Oregon 
and partly in California. The Cascade Mountain 
_ Range, lying about one hundred miles inland, 
runs generally parallel with the coast and con- 
tains much higher peaks than the Coast Range, 
many of them being the cones of extinct vol- 
eanoes. Mt. Hood (11,225 ft.) is the highest 
point in the state. The Cascade Mountains di- 
vide the state topographically into two sharply 
‘eontrasted parts. West of the range the country 
exhibits a great variety of surface structure, and 
is humid and densely wooded. East of the range 
it consists of a broken tableland, arid or semi- 
arid, with a general elevation of 5,000 feet. In 
the northeastern part of this eastern plateau lie 
the Blue Mountains, which have an average 
elevation of 6,000 ft. and decline gradually 
toward the north. South of these mountains 
lies the northern limit of the Great Basin Region. 
“Many of the mountains within the Basin Region 
have a general north-south trend, and between 
them lie almost level valleys. 
' Drainage. The most important stream is the 
Columbia River, which forms the northern 
boundary for 300 m., and receives directly the 
waters of all the important rivers of the state, 
except a few of the southwest and a few of the 
extreme east. About 160 m. from its mouth 
are the Cascades, where the river cuts through 
the lava beds of the Cascade Mountains and 
makes a descent of about 300 ft. through a 
-eanyon 6 m. long and nearly 1 m. deep. The 
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passage of vessels through the river’at this point 
is effected by means of locks. The largest tribu- 
tary of the Columbia is the Snake River, which, 
for nearly 200 m. of its course, forms the bound- 
ary between Oregon and Idaho. It flows through 
steep, wild canyons from 2,000 to 5,000 ft. in 
depth. The principal tributaries of the Colum- 
bia east of the Cascade Mountains and lying 
wholly within the state are the John Day River, 
the Deschutes River, and the Willamette, the 
most important stream lying wholly within the 


state. In the western part of the state a number 


of short streams flow directly into the Pacific 
Ocean, the most important of these being the 
Rogue and the Umpqua Rivers. In southern 
Oregon, especially in the Great Basin Region, 
there are numerous lakes, of which the principal 
ones are Malheur and Harney Lakes, in Harney 
County. The waters of both these lakes are 
alkaline. East of Steins Mountains there is a 
chain of small lakes, and in Lake county are 
several larger bodies of water. The Upper and 
Lower Klamath Lakes of Klamath County are 
noted for their scenic beauty. Near the north- 
western boundary of Klamath County is the 
famous Crater Lake (6,239 ft. above the sea). 
Though Crater Lake has no visible outlet, its 
waters are fresh. : : 

Climate. Oregon has great local variations 
in climate. Along the coast it is humid, mild, and 
uniform. In the eastern two-thirds of the state, 
from which the moisture laden winds are ex- 
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cluded by the coast mountains, the climate is 
dry and marked by great daily and annual 
ranges of temperature. The mean annual tem- 
perature varies with the elevation and the dis- 
tance from the sea. It is highest along the west- 
ern slope of the Coast Range at altitudes below 
2,000 ft., and lowest in the elevated regions east 
of the Cascade Mountains. In the valleys, be- 
tween the Coast Range and the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the range of temperature is much greater 
than it is along the coast, and the southern por- 
tion of Oregon experiences greater extremes of 
temperature than the northern. At Astoria, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, the mean 
annual temperature is 52° F., but at Silver Lake, 
in the Great Basin Region, it is only 44° F. With 
reference to rainfall, Oregon is divided into two 
distinct sections by the Cascade Mountains. 
West of the Cascades the annual precipitation 
ranges from 40 to 100 im, while east of these 
mountains irrigation is quite generally prac- 
tised. During the winter the prevailing winds 
are from the south and bring moisture; during 
the summer they are from the northwest and 
are accompanied by cloudless skies and moderate 
temperatures. 

Agriculture. Along the rugged coast line 
small valleys and elevated benches constitute 
excellent agricultural land. Between the Coast 
Ranges and the Cascade Mountains lies the 
broad interior valley traversed by the Willa- 
mette River, where the soils are mostly clay 
loams, greatly enriched in the river bottom lands 
by washings from the hills and by deposits of 
rich, black humus. The! Cascade Mountains 
are too rough for agricultural occupations. The 
greater part of the agricultural development has 
thus far taken place in western Oregon. In 
eastern Oregon, the soils are deep, easily worked, 
and contain abundant plant food. Of the state’s 
entire land area about one-fifth is in farms. The 
proportion of land area utilized for agriculture 
is greatest over the northern third of the state, 
where the country is less mountainous and the 
rainfall is heaviest. _The leading crops of the 
state (in the order of their importance as judged 
by value) are: hay and forage, wheat, oats, 
hops, potatoes, and barley. Sheep and cattle 
are raised extensively on ranches in the semi- 
arid regions, large herds of cattle are kept on 
lands too wet for cultivation in the western 
counties, and stock-raising and dairying are im- 
portant factors in the operation of many of the 
best farms. Fruit growing, especially the culti- 
vation of apples, is an increasingly important 
industry in the region between the Cascade and 
Coast Ranges, and east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The soil and climate of the western valleys 
are favorable to hop growing, and the state ranks 
first in the Union in this industry. 

Forests. The Federal government has thir- 
teen forest reserves in the state, ten of which) 
have an area of more than 1,000,000 acres each. 
From the coast to the eastern base of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, the state is heavily timbered, 
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the most important tree being the great Douglas 
Fir. Timber is also found on the Blue Mountains 
in the northeast, and on a number of moun- 


tains in the central and southeastern parts of . 


the state. East of the Cascades the valleys are 
usually treeless, save for a few willows and 
cottonwoods in the vicinity of streams. 

Fisheries. Several hatcheries have been 
established by the state authorities of Oregon 
and Washington and by the Federal government. 
for propagating the best varieties of fish. The 
Columbia River is famous for its salmon, and 
salmon are caught in small quantities in other 
coast streams. 
ders, oysters, clams, crabs, and crawfish are 
among other varieties taken. 

Minerals. The state has various mineral 
resources including gold, silver, copper, coal, 
granite and other building stones, quicksilver, 
nickel, cobalt, lead, and gypsum. Garnets and 
opals are found, also iron ore, platinum, and 
zinc. 

Manufactures. The large arid area of south- 


eastern Oregon is sparsely settled, lacks manu- 


facturing interests of any importance, and is 
very deficient in transportation facilities. The 
waters of the numerous mountain streams of 
the state have been utilized to some extent for 
the development of power and for irrigation. 
Oregon is increasing in importance as a manufac- 
turing state, but the growth of its manufactur- 


Catfish, shad, sturgeon, floun- . 


ing interests during the past sixty years has not — 


kept pace with that of its population. The most 
important industries (arranged in the order of 
the value of products) are: lumber and timber 
products, flour-mill and grist-mill products, 
slaughtering and meat packing, printing and 
publishing, dairy products, and canning and 
preserving. ; 

Education. School attendance is compul- 
sory for the full school term for children from 
nine to fifteen years of age. The public school 
system is administered by the superintendent 
of public instruction, who exercises a general 
supervision over the schools, and by the state 
board of education, which prescribes the general 
rules and regulations for their management. 
There is a county educational board in every 


county having more than sixty school districts. 


Evening schools are provided in cities of the 
first class. Laws have been passed for the forma- 


tion of union high schools. Each school district 


in the state is required to have a school term of 
six months or more. In addition to the public 
schools, the state maintains the University of 
Oregon, at Eugene; the State Agricultural 
College, at Corvallis; and the State Normal 
School, at, Monmouth. Among the institutions 
not receiving state aid are Albany College (Pres- 
byterian), at Albany; Columbia University 
(Roman Catholic), at Portland; Dallas College 
(United. Evangelical), at Dallas; Pacific Uni- 


versity (Congregational), at Forest Grove; Mc- | 


Minnville College (Baptist), at McMinnville; 


Pacific College (Friends), at Newberg; Philomath | 
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College (United Brethren), at’ Philomath; and 
Willamette University (Methodist Episcopal), 
at Salem. 

Government. The state is still governed 
under its original constitution adopted in 1857, 
and its subsequent amendments. The right of 
suffrage belongs to all citizens of the United 
States (including women) who have been resi- 
dents of the state for six months, and of the 
voting precinct for two months previous to 
election. The same privilege is conferred upon 
aliens who have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens at least one year previous to the 
election. Excluded from the suffrage are idiots, 
insane persons, convicts, Chinese. ExErcurive. 
The executive functions of the state are vested 
_ in a governor who is elected for a term of four 

years, who must be at least thirty years old, 
and must have been a resident of the state for 
three years before his election. He has the right 
to pardon offences, and veto legislative acts, 
but his veto may be overridden by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present in each house of the 
legislature. The other important administra- 
tive officers are the secretary of state (who, as 
there is no lieutenant-governor, succeeds the 
governor if he dies or resigns), treasurer, attor- 
ney-general, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and labor commissioner. LEGISLATIVE. 
The legislative assembly consists of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. It meets at 
-Salem biennially (odd number years), and ses- 
_ sions are limited to 40 days. Jupiciary. The 

judicial department of the state consists of a 
supreme court, circuit courts, county courts, 
and the courts of local justices of the peace. 
The supreme court consists of five judges elected 
for a term of six years. The state is divided 
into nine circuits in which the judges are elected 
for a term of six years. Judges of the county 
courts are elected for four years; each county is 
divided into a number of districts or precints, for 
each of which there is a justice of the peace, 
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elected biennially and having jurisdiction ir 
minor cases. Locan GovernmMENT. For the 
purpose of local government the state is divided 
into counties. The constitution provides that 
no county may have an area of less than 400 
Sq. miles. County affairs are administered by 
the county judge acting with two commissioners. 
Any portion of a county containing as many 
as one hundred and fifty inhabitants may be 
incorporated as a town or city, and as such it 
possesses complete self-government in all local 
matters, even having the power to revise its own 
charter. 

History. In 1579, Francis Drake sailed along 
the Pacific coast of the United States as far as 
43° N. latitude. He took possession of the 
country in the name of Queen Elizabeth, and 
called it New Albion. Between the date of 
Drake’s voyage and 1774, the coast was visited 
by a number of Spanish explorers, the most 
successful of all being Juan Perez. Among 
others who sailed along the coast was Bruno 
Heceta, who landed off what is called Point 
Granville and took formal possession of the 
country, and later, in latitude 46° 9’, discovered 
a bay whose swift currents indicated that he 
was in the mouth of a large river or strait. The 
Spaniards made no effort to colonize North 
America or to develop trade with the Indians. 
In 1778 the English Captain James Cook sighted 
the coast of Oregon in the latitude 44°, and 
explored it between 47° and 48° in the hope of 
finding the Straits of Juan de Fuca of Spanish 
accounts. The mouth of the Columbia River 
was discovered by the American Captain Gray 
in 1792. It was partly explored by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804—’05. A trading post was founded 
in Astoria in 1811. The territory between lati- 
tudes 42° and 54° 40’ N. was long in dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
The claims were finally settled by treaty in 
1846. Oregon Territory was organized in 1848, 
and it was admitted to statehood in 1859. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE, a strip of terri- 
_ tory, extending across the narrowest part of the 
Isthmus of Panama from ocean to ocean, of 
which the United States of America has a per- 
_petual leasehold. The zone begins at a point 
- three marine miles from mean low water mark 
‘in each ocean, and extends for five miles on each 
side of the center line of the route of the Panama 
- Canal. It contains 436 sq. m., of which 95 sq. m. 
~ are under the waters of the Canal and Gatun 
and Miraflores Lakes. The ownership and ju- 
risdiction of the United States extends to the 
area covered by Gatun Lake where that body of 
water penetrates beyond the five-mile limit. 
. Included in the Panama Canal Zone are the 


islands of Perico, Naos, Culebra, and Flamenco, 
and the United States also owns the Pearl Is- 
lands which lie some 60 m. southeast of the city 
of Panama. ; 

Government. The Panama Canal Zone is 
administered by a governor appointed by the 
President of the United States for a term of four 
years. The order which established the_per- 
manent government for the Zone created the 
following executive departments: Operation and 
Maintenance, Purchasing Department, Supply 
Department, Accounting Department, Health ° 
Department, and an Executive Secretary. The 
President appoints all officials; the nomination 
for the governor is alone by law subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, one of the Middle At- 
lantic States and one of the original thirteen 
states of the American Union, lies between lati- 
tudes 39° 43’ and 42° 15’ N., and longitudes 
74° 40’ and 80° 34’ W. It is bounded on the N. 
by Lake Erie and New York; on the E. by New 
Jersey; on the S. by Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia; and on the W. by Ohio. Penn- 
sylvania is called the Keystone State because it 
was the seventh or central one in order of the 
thirteen original states. It is nearly rectangular 
in shape; is about 303 m. long from east to west 
and 160 m. wide, and has an area of 45,126 sq. m., 
of which 294 sq. m. represents water surface. In 
size it ranks thirty-second among the states of 
the Union. 

Relief. Pennsylvania has a remarkably 
varied surface. It skirts the Atlantic coastal 
plain in the extreme southeast; is crossed from 
northeast to southwest by the various ranges of 
the Appalachian Mountain system with their 
intervening valleys; and to the west is occupied 
by the Alleghany plateau, which, in the extreme 
northwest, falls to the plains bordering Lake 
Erie. In altitude it ranges from sea level in 
the southeastern portion, to 2,000-3,000 ft. in 
the mountain and plateau region, and sinks 
again to about 600 ft. above sea level along the 
Lake Erie shore. The state includes a portion 
of the northwestern extension of the Mississippi. 


Basin. The southeast section of the state is the 
Piedmont Region of Pennsylvania, an undulat- | 
ing plain which rises from the coast level to the 
foothills of the mountain belt. South Moun- 
tain, or Blue Ridge, is the most easterly of the 
Appalachian ranges. It extends southwestward 
from New Jersey to the southern boundary line, 
and beyond through the intervening states to 
Alabama. In its northeastern extension. this 
range is represented by Schooley Mountain of 
New Jersey and the Highlands of the Hudson. 
The Blue Mountain (North or Kittatiny), 
corresponding to the Shawangunk Mountains — 
of New York, extends from the Delaware Water 

Gap to the Maryland boundary. A number of 

depressions or gaps in this ridge are the channels 

through which pass the waters of the Delaware, 

Lehigh, Schuylkill, Swatara, and Susquehanna 
Rivers, and these breaks or gaps afford some of 

the wildest and most picturesque scenery of the 

state. The ridge nowhere attains an elevation 

of much over 2,200 ft., its best known summits 

being Mount Minsi (about 1,500 ft.) and Mount 
Tammany (over 1,450 ft.), the latter in New 

Jersey, between which flows the Delaware River — 
through the beautiful Delaware Water Gap. In 
the northeastern part of the state is the Pocono 
Plateau Region. This, covering Wayne, Pike, 
and Monroe Counties and part of Carbon 
County, has a general level of 1,400-1,800 ft. - 
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above the sea. The name Alleghany is fre- 
quently used collectively to include all the 
parallel ranges which lie west of the Blue Ridge. 
Each ridge, however, has its distinctive local 
name. ‘These ridges are uniformly low and 
narrow and separated by narrow valleys. The 
most westerly ridge, or the main Alleghany, is 
the highest range in the state, with elevations 
of 2,000-3,000 feet. Beyond this ridge the sur- 
face slopes to the west and the region is known 
as the Alleghany Plateau, which extends south- 
ward from Central New York to northern Ala- 
bama, and westward into Ohio and Kentucky. 
It occupies fully half of Pennsylvania. Its eleva- 
tion varies considerably, being about 500 ft. 
where it drops to the Erie plains along the Ohio 
border; 1,200-1,300 ft. in the southwestern sec- 
tion; and 2,400-2,500 ft. in Tioga and Potter 
Counties on the northern boundary. In the 
northern, middle, and southwestern portions of 
this plateau region the upland is cut by many 
narrow valleys and deep ravines. 
Drainage. The Delaware and Susquehanna 
river-systems drain into Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays the waters of fully half the area of 
Pennsylvania, including the northeastern por- 
tion of the Alleghany plateau, the Pocono high- 
land, nearly all of the mountain belt, and the 
southeast provinces. ~The extreme southern 
portion of the mountain belt is drained by tribu- 
taries of the Potomac. The greater part of the 
- Alleghany. plateau is tributary through the 
~ Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers to the Ohio 
River, and belongs to the Mississippi Basin; but 
a small northern section is drained by the Gene- 
see River into Lake Ontario. The plain about 
Lake Erie is drained by short streams into 
that lake. 
is navigable as far as Philadelphia. The Susque- 
hanna is wide and shallow, with numerous islands. 
The Alleghany and Monongahela, which unite 
at Pittsburgh and form the Ohio, are of great 
importance in the industrial and commercial 
life of western’ Pennsylvania. ‘There are few 
lakes or ponds in the state except those small 
bodies of water found in the picturesque region 
of the Pocono Plateau. ; 
Climate. Pennsylvania has the climate of 
the middle temperate regions and exhibits no 
marked extremes of heat or cold. The mean 
temperature of January at Philadelphia is 32° F., 
and that of July 76°, with occasional extremes 
in summer of 100° and more, and in winter of 
-6° F. In the mountain and plateau regions the 
_. -winter temperatures are much more severe, and 
20° is not unusual. The crests of the higher 
ridges are delightfully cool in summer, but the 
intervening valleys are subject to extreme heat 
-in summer and severe cold in winter. The 
average rainfall is 44 in., and is fairly even in its 
‘distribution over the state. The prevailing 
winds are from the west, but they are frequently 
interrupted by warm, moist breezes from the 
south and east. 
Agriculture. Nearly 65 per cent of the land 
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area of Pennsylvania is in farms, but less than 
70 per cent of the farm land is improved. The 
total value of farm property is greater thax 
ever before, though the acreage devoted to farm- 
ing is slightly less than in former years. The soils 
of the state are extremely diverse in origin and 
physical characteristics, but that of the valleys 
and plains is generally fertile. In several crops 
the state has a high rank. Market-gardening, 
fruit growing, and forestry receive much atten- 
tion, and the live stock and dairying industries 
are important. In the production of hay and 
forage Pennsylvania ranks second only to New 
York. Wheat, oats, maize, tobacco, rye, buck- 
wheat, barley, and potatoes are the leading crops. 
Apples, cherries, and pears are the principal 
orchard fruits; grapes, peaches, plums, and 
apricots, and the leading berries are also exten- 
sively grown. Floriculture is an important in- 
dustry in the southeastern part of the state. 
The sale of nursery products is exceeded in only 
four other states. 

Forests. Pennsylvania has extensive lumber 
interests and furnishes large quantities of white 
pine, spruce, and hemlock. In the northeastern 
section there are considerable areas of beech 
forest. Oaks of several different species, the 
sugar and other maples, ash, elm, hickory, tulip- 
tree, black and white walnut, and many other 
useful trees abound. 

Minerals. Pennsylvania is the most im- 
portant coal producing state in the Union and 
one of the greatest coal bearing areas in the 
world. Anthracite coal is worked chiefly in 
Lackawanna, Carbon, Luzerne, Dauphin, and 
Schuylkill Counties, and to some extent in 
Northumberland and Columbia Counties. Semi- 
anthracite coal is mined in Sullivan and Wyoming 
Counties. Bedford, Bradford, Center, Clear- 
field, Fulton, Lycoming, and Tioga Counties 
contain fields of semibitumimous coal. The 
great beds of bituminous coal are located in the 
Alleghany Plateau Region, every county west of 
the main Alleghany ridge, with the exception of 
Erie County, yielding more or less of this coal. 
The Pittsburgh district is especially productive, 
the coal in Allegheny and Washington Counties 
being valuable for its gas producing qualities, 
while Fayette and Westmoreland Counties yield 
the famous Connellsville coking coal. The 
Pennsylvania section of the Appalachian oil- 
field extends from the southwest corner of the 
state through Greene, Washington, Allegheny, . 
Beaver, Butler, Venango, Clarion, Forest, Elk, 
Warren, McKean, and Tioga counties. The- 
gas region in Pennsylvania embraces most of 
the Alleghany Plateau section, except a narrow 
belt along its east and southeast borders. Nat- 
ural gas is extensively used as fuel and light, and 


~ has played an important part in the industrial 


development of the western part of the state. 
There are deposits of various kinds of iron ore 
in the eastern, southeastern, middle, and some 
of the western counties, and until the close of 
the 19th century Pennsylvania was one. of the 
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chief iron ore producing states. Much of the 
ore used for the manufacture of .pig iron is 
brought from the iron mines of Lake Superior 
to the bituminous coal field of the Pittsburgh 
district. Pennsylvania has large areas of lime- 
stone rock, used extensively for making cement, 
and building stone of several kinds, as well as 
valuable slate quarries. Clays, glass-sands, 
crystalline, graphite, feldspar, and soapstone 
are among the mineral products of the state. 
There are medicinal springs at Bedford, Doubling 
Gap, Ephrata, Yellow Springs, and at several 
other points in the state. 

Manufactures. The state ranks second in 
the Union in the value of its manufactures, a 
rank which it has held since 1859. The estab- 
lishment and growth of manufacturing industries 
are largely owing to the great and varied nat- 
ural resources of the state. Of almost equal 
importance in the growth of manufactures have 
been the excellent transportation facilities of 
the state by rail and canal, the fact that the 
state has a port on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
a frontage on Lake Erie which makes the ores 
of the Lake Superior region readily and cheaply 
accessible. By far the most important industry 
is the production of iron and steel, in which 
Pennsylvania has held first rank since the es- 
tablishment of the Union. The twelve leading 
manufactures, aside from the iron and _ steel 
products, are (in.the order of value) leather, 
woolen goods, railway cars and repairs by steam 
railway companies, printing and publishing, 
silk and silk goods, lumber and timber products, 
petroleum refining, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, coke, tobacco manufactures, hosiery and 
knit goods, and malt liquors. 

Education. The public school’ system of 
Pennsylvania of the present time classifies dis- 
tricts by population, each class having uniform 
laws. There is a state board of education, with 
limited powers, and the state superintendent 
of public instruction is in control. The state 
school fund and its income are managed by the 
board of education. The state is gradually 
taking over the thirteen normal schools, which 
were formerly local or stock company schools. 
Provision is made for industrial education and for 
a medical inspection of pupils. School attend- 
ance is compulsory between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years. The state furnishes text books and 
other supplies free of charge. Schools must be 
kept open not less than seven and not more than 
ten months in the year. There are many private 
and sectarian schools and academies. Among the 
technical and special schools are Girard College, 
Drexel Institute and Franklin Institute at 
Philadelphia; the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh; and the United States Indian School at 
Carlisle. Among the institutions for higher 
education are the University of Pennsylvania 
(1749), at Philadelphia; the University of Pitts- 
burg (1819), at Pittsburgh; Dickinson College 
(Methodist Episcopal, 1783), at Carlisle; Haver- 
ford College (Society of Friends, 1833), at Haver- 
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ford; Franklin and Marshall College (German 
Reformed, 1853), at Lancaster; Washington 
and Jefferson (Presbyterian, 1802), at Washing- 
ton; Lafayette-(Presbyterian, 1832), at Easton; 
Bucknell University (Baptist, 1846), at Lewis- 
burg; Alleghany College (Methodist Episcopal, 
1815), at. Meadville; Lehigh University (non- 
sectarian, 1867), at Bethlehem; Bryn Mawr 
College for women (Society of Friends, 1885), 
at Bryn Mawr; and many others. 
Government. Pennsylvania is governed 
under the constitution of December, 1873, and 
its amendments. All male citizens over twenty- 
one years of age, who have been citizens of the 
United States for one month or longer, residents 
of the state for one year, and of the election dis- 
trict for two months immediately preceding 
the election, have the right of suffrage, with 
the proviso that they must have paid within 
two years a state or county tax, which shall have 
been assessed at least two months and paid at 
least one month before the election. ExmcuTtIve. 
The executive officers of the state are the gov- 
ernor, the lieutenant-governor, and the secre- 
tary of internal affairs, all elected for four years; — 
the auditor-general, elected for three years; the 
treasurer, elected for two years; and (all ap- 
pointed by the governor subject to the advice, 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senate) the 
secretary of the commonwealth, the attorney- 
general, and a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The executive officers chosen by election 
are ineligible for a second consecutive term, 
except the secretary of internal affairs. The 
governor and lieutenant-governor must be at 
Iéast thirty years of age, citizens of the United 
States, and inhabitants of the state for seven 
years immediately preceding election; no mem- 
ber of Congress or person holding any office 
under the governments of the United States or 
of Pennsylvania is eligible for either office. 
The governor controls a large amount of patron-— 
age and has wide appointive power, subject to. 
the approval of the Senate. His right of veto, 
which extends to items in appropriation bills, 
may be overridden: by a two-thirds vote in each 
house. The power to pardon is subject to recom- 
mendation by a state board of pardons. The 
department of internal affairs~consists of six 
bureaus: the land office, vital statistics, weather 
service, assessments, industrial statistics, and 
railroads, canals, telegraphs, and telephones. 
There are also included in the executive depart- 
ment many statutory administrative officials 
and boards, such as the adjutant-general, in- 
surance commissioner, board of health, board of 
public grounds and buildings, board of agricul- 
ture, commissioner of fisheries, and inspector of 
factories and mines. Lrcisuative. The legisla- 
tive body of Pennsylvania, known as the General 
Assembly, consists of two houses—a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. The Legislature 
meets at Harrisburg biennially (odd number 
years), the session being unlimited as to time. 
The powers of the two houses are the same, ex- 
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cept that the Senate exercises the right of con- 
urming appointments and of acting as a court of 
impeachment, while the House of Representa- 
tives initiates all money bills and impeachment 
cases. Senators must be at least twenty-five 
years old, citizens, inhabitants of the state at 
least four years next before election, and inhabi- 
tants of the senatorial districts from which they 
are elected for one year next before election. 
Representatives must be at least twenty-one 
years of age, must have lived in the state three 
years, and in the district from which elected 
one year next before election. To avoid the 
undue power of large cities provision is made 
that no city or county shall be entitled to more 
than one-sixth of the total number of senators. 
Juprc1ary. At the head of the state judiciary 
is the supreme court, consisting of seven judges 
elected by the state at large. Minority repre- 
sentation is secured by the provisicn that each 
elector shall vote for one less than the number of 
Judges to be chosen at each election. The state 
is divided into three supreme judicial districts, 
the eastern, the middle, and the western. Be- 
sides the supreme court there are the superior 
court, with appellate jurisdiction; fifty-six 
district courts of common pleas; courts of oyer 
and terminer; courts of justices of the peace; 
and orphans’ courts. Locan GovERNMENT. 
For local administration the state is organized 
in counties, cities, towns or boroughs, and town- 
ships. The county officers are the sheriff, coro- 
ner, prothonotary, register of wills, recorder 
of deeds, commissioners, treasurer, surveyor, 
auditor or comptroller, clerk of the courts, and 
district attorney, all elected for three years. 
History. The earliest European settlements 
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(1643-’81) within the present limits of Penn- 
sylvania were made by Swedish and Dutch 
traders in the lower valley of the Delaware 
River. In 1664 the English obtained possession 
of the territory, and in 1681 it was granted by 
Charles the Second to William Penn, a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends. In colonial 
days Quaker influence was very strong, but 
religious freedom was given to all. The colony 
had serious boundary disputes with Maryland, 
Virginia, and New York, and a dispute with 
Connecticut over the Wyoming Valley, which 
was settled in favor of Pennsylvania in 1782. 
A strong anti-proprietary sentiment grew among 
the people after the death of William Penn, the 
great leaders of the movement being Joseph 
Galloway and Benjamin Franklin. The people 
of the colony were not united in sentiment over 
the War of Independence. There were not 
only many loyalists, and many who were opposed 
to war on religious grounds, but the people 
generally were satisfied with the liberal and 
free government which they already enjoyed. 
The liberty party, however, became dominant, 
and Pennsylvania bore a creditable part in the 
struggle which ended in the establishment of 
independence. Philadelphia, where the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted in 1776, 
became the seat of the Federal Government, 
except for a brief period in 1789-90, until the 
removal to Washington in 1800. The state 
bore a notable part in the Civil War. Many of 
the miners and ironworkers are of foreign birth, 
and serious industrial disturbances have occurred 
at intervals since 1865. A large proportion of 
the farmers are of German descent, and still speak 
the patois known as ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, a large insular 
group forming the northern section of the Malay 
Archipelago, from which it is separated by the 
two profound abysses of the Sulu (Jolo) and 
Celebes Seas, 2,000--4,000 fathoms deep. The 
group lies between latitudes 4° 40’ and 21° N., 
and longitudes 117° and 127° E., and comprises 
a vast aggregate of over 2,000 islands of all 
sizes, ranging from mere rocks and reefs to 
Luzon and Mindanao, the former rather more 
and the latter somewhat less than 40,000 sq. m. 
in area. The other chief members of the group 


are Samar (5,031 sq. m.), Negros (4,881 sq. m.), 


Panay (4,611 sq. m.), Palawan or Paragua 
(4,027 sq. m.), Mindoro (4,108 sq. m.), Leyte 


‘(2,722 sq. m:), Cebu (1,762 sq. m.), Bohol (1,441 


sq. m.), and Masbate (1,236 sq. m.). There are 
twenty other islands, ranging from 100 to 600 
sq. m. in area, and nearly 2,000 which contain less 
than one square mile each. 

Relief. The group is washed on the eastern 
side by the Pacific Ocean, and on the north- 


_ western by the China Sea. It has a total area 
_ of 115,028 sq. miles. The archipelago is disposed 


nearly due north and south, and has very irregu- 


lar coastlines aggregating over 12,000 m. in 
length. The islands are essentially mountainous 
and volcanic, and are traversed by irregular chains 
of mountains whose trend is generally north and 
south. The chief mountain system is that bear- 
ing the name of the Caraballos Mountains, in 
Luzon. It is divided into three branches—the 
West Caraballo, the Central Caraballo, and the 
Sierra Madre—the last named with a southerly 
extension known as the Caraballo del Sur. 
These mountains have an average elevation of 
about 3,500 ft., and rise in numerous crests and 
summits to 5,000 and 7,000 ft., the highest 
pomt in Luzon being Mt. Data (7,364 ft.). 
Southward of Lingayén Gulf and_ extending 
to Manilla Bay are the Zambales Mountains, 
which follow the western coast of the island. 
East of this range lies the great valley or depres- 
sion, about 150 m. long and from 50 to 60 m. 
wide, which is traversed in great part by the 
Pampanga River. In this fertile tract are located 
two-fifths of the population of the island. In 
Mindanao are several ranges, and every island 
has ridges and chains of greater or lesser magni- 
tude, the loftiest and most prominent mountain 
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summit of the archipelago being Apo, a volcano 
on Mindanao. 

Drainage. The larger islands are well watered 
by numerous streams, and many lakes or in- 
land seas dot the surface. In Luzon are Caga- 
ydn, the largest stream in the group, Agno 
Grande, Abra, Pampanga, and others. In 
Mindanao are the Agusan and Pelunguy, or 
Mindanao, the second largest of the Philippine 
Rivers. The other islands have numerous 
streams, many of which are navigable for some 
distance. 

Climate. The climate presents many grada- 
tions from tropical to almost temperate, and it 
is difficult to make a general statement which 
will not be subject to innumerable well-grounded 
objections. As in other tropical countries, 
altitude plays an important part in the deter- 
mination of climate, but there are regions at sea 
level where the trade winds are not arrested by 
. the mountains, and where the climate is pleasant, 
and uniform as to precipitation. This climate 
is typical of Mindanao Island and southern 
Luzon. At Manila, the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 80° F., one of the lowest recorded tem- 
peratures being 60° F., while the highest recorded 
temperature of the city for twenty-two years 
was 100.04° F. Those who are accustomed to 
the Manila climate, claim that it is as endurable 
during the hot season as is the climate of Chicago 
or New York during midsummer. As a whole, 
the marked characteristics of the Philippine 
climate are a uniformly high temperature, ex- 


/ 


cessive humidity, heavy rainfalls, and violent 
storms, known as typhoons. The hottest months 
are April, May, and June. The rainfall is 
68 to 70 inches... bi | 
Agriculture. Agriculture is the leading in- 
dustry, though it is still generally in a primitive 
condition, implements aud methods being for 
the most part inadequate, farm animals scarce, 
labor insufficient, and capital wanting for the 
proper development of the soil. Some progress 
has been made in the way of establishing im- 
proved sugar mills. The leading crops are rice, 
maize, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, and tobacco. 
Forests. The magnificent primeval forests 
contain dyewoods, hard-grained timbers, and 
medicinal and other useful plants. They are 
divided into nine forest districts, each containing 
a number of forest stations in charge of foresters, 
rangers, or inspectors. Each forest contains 
native trees of many species. 


Fisheries. Thefresh and marine waters of the 
archipelago abound in fish, turtles, molluscs, and 
sponges. ; 

Minerals. Of the minerals, the most widely 


diffused are coal and iron; copper also cocurs, as 
well as gold, lead, silver, cinnabar, sulphur, 
petroleum, quicksilver, alum, jasper,marble, — 
and fine building stones. Little has as yet been 
done towards the development of the mineral 
resources, excepting gold, which is found in 
almost all the important islands, and in some of 
them has long been worked by the natives. 

Manufactures. Manufacturing industries are 
confined mainly to preparing agricultural prod- 
ucts for market, and in the production by the 
natives of wearing apparel, household utensils, 
furniture, and other requirements to supply 
their primitive needs. The most. important ~ 
factories are those for the manufacture of cigars — 
and cigarettes. 

Education. The archipelago is divided into 
thirty-six educational divisions. An efficient 
system of elementary schools was established 
by the United States in 1901. It provides a. 
course of instruction in the English language for 
eleven years—four primary, three intermediate, 
and four secondary. Courses include instruc- © 
tion in farming, tool work, housekeeping, house- — 
hold arts, and business. A school for training 
teachers has been at work for some years, in- — 
dustrial trade schools have been established, 
and great stress is laid on industrial work. For © 
high school education there is the free state- 
supported University of the Philippines, with - 
colleges of liberal arts, medicine and surgery, © 
engineering, law, veterinary medicine and ag- — 
riculture, and a school of fine arts. For eccle-\ 
siastical instruction, the University of St.’ Tomas 
(founded 1611, at Manila) has several faculties, — 
including one of medicine. ou 
_ Religion. The dominant religion of the > 
islands is the Roman Catholic, there being, in — 
addition to an American archbishop, five Amer- _ 
ican, one Italian, and two Filipino bishops, and 
one Spanish apostolic prefect. In Luzon an | 
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Independent Filipino Church has come into 
existence. The Moros are Mohammedans, and 
there are pagan tribes in some of the more re- 
mote regions. 

_ Government. The whole of the archipelago 
is under civil government. The central govern- 
ment is composed of the governor-general, who 
is the chief executive and president of the Philip- 
pine Commission, and a board of eight commis- 
Sioners composed of three Americans and five 
Filipinos. The legislative body of the archi- 
pelago comprises an upper and a lower house; the 
Philippine Commission constitutes the upper 
house, while the lower house, or Philippine 
Assembly, is elected. Members of the assembly 
hold office for four years, and the legislature 
elects two resident commissioners to the United 


States, who hold office for the same term. These 


commissioners represent the islands in the 
United States House of Representatives. They 
have the right to speak but not the right to 
vote. There are four executive departments— 
Interior, Finance and Justice, Commerce and 
Appeals, and Public Instruction. Locan Gov- 
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ERNMENT. The islands are divided into thirty- 
SIX provinces, each of which has a governor, 
secretary, treasurer, and prosecuting-attorney. 
The government of the towns is practically 
autonomous, the officials being elected by the 
qualified voters of the municipalities and serving 
for four years. Jupictary. For the adminis- 
tration of justice there are a supreme court 
with seven judges; twenty-six judicial dis- 
tricts, each with a court of first instance, three 
additional judges of the court of first instance 
of Manila, and seven additional judges of first 
instance who replace absent judges or those dis- 
qualified for any reason in particular cases. The 
court of land registration has been merged with 
the courts of first instance. 

History. The Phillippines were discovered by 
Magellan in 1521 and were officially annexed to 


‘Spain in 1569, remaining an integral part of the 


Spanish dominion till 1898. A rebellion in 1896 
went on until the Spanish-American War was 
begun in 1898. As a result of the war, the is- 
lands were ceded to the United States on a pay- 
ment of $20,000,000. 


PORTO RICO 


PORTO RICO (or Puerto Rico), an island 


Territory of the United States, lying in the 


Atlantic Ocean seventy-five miles east of Haiti, 
or Santo Domingo. It is the most easterly and 


~ the smallest of the Greater Antilles and is inter- 


sected near its center by the parallel of 18° N. 
and the Meridian of 66° 30’ W. It is about 
100 m. long from east to west, from 35 to 40 m. 


from north to south, and has an area of 3,435 


sq. miles. Included in the administration of Porto 
Rico are the island of Vieques, about 21 m. lon, 
and 5 or 6m. wide, and the nearly barren islan 
of Culebra off the east coast; the island of Mona, 
valuable for its guano deposits, off the west 
coast; and a number of islets. 

Coast. The coast line has many shallow bays 
and lagoons which are available for light draft 
vessels, but there are few indentations of suf- 
ficient depth and size to afford good anchorage 
for large vessels. The principal harbors are 
those of San Juan and Ponce. 
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Relief. Porto Rico is traversed from east 
to west by a range of mountains varying in 
height from 2,000 to 3,700 feet. The northern 
slope of this range is gradual, but it is much 
broken by rugged spurs and gorges. The south- 
ern slope-is shorter and much more abrupt. The 
culminating point, El Yunque, about 3,800 ft. 
in height, is in the northeastern corner of the 
island. There is little level country, except on 
the south side of the island. 

Drainage. More than 1,200 streams afford 
Porto Rico complete and efficient drainage. 
The main water parting is nearly twice as far 
from the north coast as it is from the south coast 
of the island and all the principal rivers are on 
the north side. Among many others, they in- 
clude the Rio Loiza, Rio de la Plata, Rio Manati, 
and Rio Arecibo. None of the rivers is navigable 
for more than a mile or two from the coast. 

Climate. The island lies in the track of the 
NE. trade winds which, blowing throughout 
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the greater part of the year, greatly moderate 
the temperature. The mercury rarely reaches 
100° F., or falls below 50° F., and the mean an- 
nual temperature is about 80° F. The average 
annual rainfall on the northeast coast is about 
120 inches or more, and at San Juan it is 55 
inches, while other districts are semiarid or sub- 
ject to severe droughts. The island is visited 
occasionally by hurricanes. : 

Agriculture. The soil is generally fertile, 
and a little more than one-fourth of the land is 
under cultivation. Agriculture forms the prin- 
cipal industry of the people. The three leading 
crops (in the order of their importance as 
judged by value) are sugar, tobacco, and coffee. 
The others are rice, maize, yams and garden 
vegetables, bananas, plantains, and _ tropical 
fruits. Sea-island cotton and other textile fibers 
are grown. The guano and phosphate deposits 
are valuable. 

Forests. The morerugged districts and higher 
elevations are covered with such tropical forest 
trees as ebony, sandalwood, and mahogany. ‘There 
are several species of palm, tree-ferns, resinous 
trees, and many medicinal and other plants. 

Minerals. The minerals resources are very 
limited. Iron ore, lignite, copper, nickel, plati- 
num, and other minerals have been found, but 
not in sufficient quantity to be of commercial 
value, There are very productive salt works. 

Manufactures. The manufacture of sugar 
and molasses, the making of cigars and cigarettes, 
and the cleaning and polishing of coffee are the 
most important industries of Porto Rico. 

Education. There is a complete-.and efficient 
system of common schools, and education has 
been compulsory since 1899. There is a well 
distributed system of night schools and kinder- 
gartens, and there are also a number of private 
schools. The University of Porto Rico, in Rio 
Piedras, is open to both men and women. It 


comrpises a normal department, a college of ' 


liberal arts, a college of agriculture, with provi- 
sion for departments of natural science and engi- 
neering, architecture, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
and a university hospital. It maintains a farm 
and a dairy equipped with modern utensils and 
machinery, and with selected stock. With the 
co-operation of the United States Agricultural 
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Experiment Station at Mayaguez, it offers 
a thorough course in theoretical and practical 
husbandry. 

Inhabitants:. The white population of the 
island is largely of Spanish extraction, but many — 
Americans from the United States are living in 
Porto Rico and are engaged in business. The 
colored population is negro and mulatto, the ~ 
latter being in the majority. Nearly all the © 
people are Roman Catholics. : 

Government. Under the constitution of 1900, 
with its amendments, Porto Rico has represen- 
tative government, the franchise being restricted 
only as to age (21 years), residence (1 year), and 
citizenship (either Porto Rican or American). 
Executive... The governor and the executive 
council are appointed by the President of the 
United States for terms of four years. The council 
consists of six heads of departments and five na- 
tives, and forms the upper house of the legislative 
body of the island. LrcisLative. Members of 
the House of Delegates are elected by the people 
for a term of two years. Acts of the legislature 
may be vetoed by the governor. A resident com- | 
missioner to the United States, having a seat in 
Congress in Washington, is elected by the people 
for two years. ‘The regulations of the United 
States Civil Service have been incorporated into 
the law of the island by the legislative assembly, 
which meets annually at San Juan, its sessions 
being limited to sixty days. Jupictary. The ju- 
diciary comprises an attorney-general and staff, — 
and a United States court, appointed by the Presi- 
dent; a supreme court of five members, also ap- 
pointed by the President; seven district judges, 
appointed by the governor; thirty-four municipal 
courts, the judges and officials of which are elected 
by the people; and fifty-nine justices of the peace, 
appointed by the governor. Loca GOVERNMENT, 
For purposesfof local government, the island is 
divided into municipalities, in which the mayor, 
city council, and other officials are elected by the 
people. 

History. Porto Rico was discovered by Colum- 
bus.in 1493, and Ponce de Leon founded a settle- 
ment there in 1510. The island was ceded by 
Spain to the United States after the war of 1898, 
and in 1900 civil government was given to the 
Territory. es 


‘ RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, one of the New England 
group of states, and one of the original thirteen 
states of the Union, lies between latitudes 41° 
18’ and 42° 3’ N., and longitudes 71° 8’ and 71° 
53’ W. It is bounded on the N. and E. by Mas- 
sachusetts; on the S. by the Atlantic Ocean; 
and on the W. by Connecticut. Rhode Island 
is the smallest state in the Union, being a little 
less than 50 m. in length from north to south 
and about 37 m. in width from east'to west, and 
having an area of 1,248 sq. m. of which 181 sq. m. 
are water surface. 


_where mountainous, 


Relief. The surface of Rhode Island is no- 
é but is generally hilly and 
stony in the northern section, and slopes gradu- 
ally towards a level region in the south. The 
mean elevation for the entire state is only about 
200 ft. above sea level, and Durfee Hill (805 ft.) — 
in the northwest is the highest point. 

Drainage. The rivers of Rhode Island are 
short and of no great volume, but they are swift, | 
and furnish water-power which is extensively 
utilized. Chief among the streams are the Black- 
stone and the Pawtuxet, both of which flow into 
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the Providence River. The Blackstone has a 
fall of 50 ft. at Pawtucket, and the Pawtuxet 
has a number of falls. The Pawcatuck River is 
the principal stream of the western half of the 
state. The most important physiographic fea- 
ture of Rhode Island is Narragansett Bay, 
which penetrates the state for about 28 m. and 
encloses a number of beautiful islands. Large 
vessels can ascend this bay from the sea to 
Providence. Providence Bay, or River, is the 
northern arm of Narragansett Bay; Mount Hope 
Bay, the estuary of the Taunton River, is an 
eastern arm; and the Sakonnet River, between 
Aquidneck, or Rhode Island, and the mainland, 
is a southern arm. Aquidneck or Rhode Island, 
which gave the state its name, Conanicut Island, 
and Prudence Island, are the largest of the Bay 
islands. Block Island, about 10 m. off the coast, 
belongs to the state and forms a part of Newport 
county. West. of Point Judith the coast of 
Rhode Island is low and sandy. 

Climate. Rhode Island has a milder and 
more equable climate than that of the other 
New England States. Extremes of either heat 
or cold are rare. The mean annual temperature 
is 49°, the summer mean being 68° and that of 
the winter 29° F. The annual rainfall varies 
- from 40 to 50 in. 

— Agriculture. While the number of farms and 

the average number of acres per farm have de- 
creased since 1850, the average value of all farm 
property has greatly increased. Owing to the 
proximity of great manufacturing centers, truck- 
ing is replacing general farming wherever the 
soils are sufficiently retentive of moisture to 
permit it. The principal crops (in the order of 
their value) are: cereals, hay and forage, garden 
vegetables, and fruits and nuts. 

Fisheries. In former days Rhode Island was 
a center of the whale-fishing activity, but before 
the close of the 19th century the industry was 
practically extinct. The general fisheries of the 

resent time are, however, important, the chief 
items of catch being lobsters, squeteaque (weak- 
fish), scup, and oysters. 

Minerals. Rhode Island’s mineral wealth 
is comparatively small, the most valuable item 
being granite, which constitutes more than half 
the value of the total mineral products of the 
state. Clay products, lime, and tale are the only 
other minerals of commercial note. : 

Manufactures. Rhode Island is preémi- 
nently a manufacturing community, and the 
growth and concentration of population in the 
state have been closely related to the increase in 
the importance of its manufacturing industries. 
There is great diversity in those industries, but 
the most important are the manufacture of 
cotton and woolen textiles and goods, jewelry. 
foundry and machine-shop products, electrical 
- machinery and supplies, silverware and plated 
ware. 

Education. School attendance is compul- 
sory for children between the ages of seven’ and 

fifteen, but the maximum limit is reduced to 
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thirteen for children who are employed at lawful 
labor. At the head of the public school system is 
a commissioner of education, appointed by the 
governor and Senate, and a state board of educa- 
tion, composed of the governor and licutenant- 
governor ex officio, and six other members 
elected by the General Assembly. In addition 
to the public schools are the parochial schools of 
The Roman Catholic Church. The principal 
institutions for higher education are: Brown 
University, the State School of Design, the 
State Normal School, and the Moses Brown 
School, all at Providence; and the State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Kingston. 
There are state training schools for teachers at 
Providence, Cranston, Bristol, Barrington, Cen- 
tral Falls, Warwick, and Pawtucket. 
Government. Rhode Island is governed 
under a constitution adopted in 1842, and 
amended at various times. Amendments to the 
constitution must be passed by both houses of 
the General Assembly at two consecutive ses- 
sions, and must then be ratified by three-fifths 
of the electors of the state voting thereon in 
town and ward meetings. All native or nat- 
uralized_ citizens of the United States residing 
in Rhode Island are citizens of the state. In 
state and national elections all adult male citi- 
zens are entitled to the suffrage. LmGisLaTivE. 
The legislative power of the state is vested in 
the General Assembly, members of which are 
elected annually. It meets annually at Provi- 
dence, sessions being limited to 60 days. It 
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consists of a Senate made up of the lieutenant- 
governor and of one senator from each of the 
thirty-eight cities and townships in the state; 
and a House of Representatives of one hundred 
members, apportioned according to population, 
but with the proviso that each town or city shall 
have at least one member and that none shall 
have more than one-fourth of the total-number. 
Executive. The executive officers of the state 
as well as members of the General Assembly are 
elected annually in November. They include 
a governor, a lieutenant-governor, a secretary 
of state, an attorney-general, an auditor, a 
treasurer, a commissioner of public schools, a 
railroad commissioner, a factory inspector, and 
various boards and commissions. JUDICIARY. 
At the head of the judicial branch of state gov- 
ernment is the supreme court, divided into an 
appellate division and a common pleas division, 
with final revisory and appellate jurisdiction 
upon all questions of law and equity. Below 
the supreme court are the twelve district courts, 
the town councils, probate courts, and justices 
of the peace. The judges of the supreme court 
and the district judges are elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the former to serve during good 
behavior, the latter for terms of three years. 
Locat GovERNMENT. For purposes of local 
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government the state is divided into five coun- 
ties and thirty-eight towns. The town (or town- 
ship) is the unit of local government, the county 
being recognized only for judicial purposes, and 
to some extent in the appointment by central 
administrative boards. 

History. Rhode Island was founded by 
religious and political exiles from Massachu- 
setts. Roger Williams planted the first settle- 
ment at Providence in 1636. William Codding- 
ton and others settled on Aquidneck or Rhode 
Island in 1638. Newport was founded in 1639. 
The Royal Charter for Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations was issued in 1663. The 
government of Rhode Island permitted complete 
freedom “in- religious matters. Rhode Island 
did not ratify the federal constitution until 
1790, it being the last of the original thirteen 
states to accept it. The first successful cotton- 
mill in the country was established at Pawtucket 
in 1790. In 1842 occurred the Dorr Rebellion, 
a revolt against conditions which were the out- 
growth of the charter of 1663, which had served 
in place of a constitution, and which gave undue 
power to country towns and restricted suffrage. 
As a result of this revolt a new constitution was 
adopted. There were two centers of government 
until 1900. i 


SAMOAN ISLANDS 


SAMOAN ISLANDS (the Tutuila Group), 
the Island of Tutuila, and all other islands of 
the Samoan Group lying east of longitude 171° 
W. belong to the United States. The Island of 
Tutuila, 70 m. from Apia, has an area of about 
77 sq. miles. Manua and the other islets have 
a united area of about 25 sq. miles. 

Relief. The Island of Tutuila is moun- 
tainous, luxuriantly wooded, and fertile, and 
has in: Pago Pago the only good harbor in 
Samoa. It has a United States naval station 
under a commandant, the government having 
acquired there a land area of about 40 acres. 
All the islands are mountainous, with volcanic 
peaks rising from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. above the 
sea. The cones are generally quiescent, but 
volcanic disturbances have occurred in quite 
recent times. The islands are abundantly 
watered and the coasts are protected in many 
places by coral reefs. 

Climate. The climate is moist and sometimes 
extremely hot, though generally. pleasing and 
healthful. A fine dry season extends from April 
to September; a wet season from October’ to 
March. The mean annual temperature is about 
78°-F., the warmest month being December, 
and the coldest July. Violent and destructive 
hurricanes sometimes occur from January to 
Marchs 
_ Products and Industries. The soil is wonder- 
fully fertile, the chief products being copra, taro, 
yams, breadfruit, cocoanuts, and bananas. 
The forests are remarkable for the size and 


variety of their trees and the luxuriance and 
cy of the tree-ferns, creepers, and para- 
sites. ‘ 
Commerce. The chief articles of export are 
copra and cocoa-beans. The imports are:cereals, 
clothing, hardware, agricultural tools and imple- 
ments, drugs and chemicals, and oils. ; 
Inhabitants. The Samoans are pure Polyne- 
sians. They are of a light brown color, have 
regular and handsome features, and fine phy- 
sique. Under missionary influence they have 
become Protestants, Catholics, or Mormons, but 
retain many superstitions connected with their 
religion. Besides the sectarian schools, there 
are three non-sectarian schools, one maintained 
by the island governor, and two mainly supported 
by the natives. All the non-sectarian schools 
are supplied by the government with text-books, 
stationary, etc. 
Government. All of the islands belonging to 
the United States are under a governor, who is 
also the commandant of the United States Naval 
Station of Tutuila. He holds his commission 
from the President and appoints officers and 
frames laws and ordinances; but native customs, 
unless inconsistent with the United States laws, 
are not changed without the consent of the 
people. The islands are organized in three 
political districts, in each of which there is a 
native governor, under whom are native high 
chiefs in the minor divisions called counties. — 
These, in turn, have control of the village chiefs. 
Judicial power is vested in village courts, dis- 
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trict courts, and in a high court. Pago Pago 
(Pango Pango) is the seat of government. 
History. The islands were visited by Bou- 
gainville in 1768, and from him they received 
the name of fles des Navigateurs. After 1889 
Great Britain, Germany and the United States 
recognized the independence of the Samoan 
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government, making provision for a supreme 

court and the regulation of taxation and land- 

claims. By a further agreement between Great 

Britain, Germany and the United States (1899- 

1900), Upolu and Savaii were assigned absolutely 

SG Germany, and the other islands to the United 
tates. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA, a South Atlantic State 
and one of the thirteen original members of the 
American Union, lies between latitudes 32° 2’ 
and 35° 17’ N., and longitudes 78° 30’ and 83° 
20’ W. It is bounded on the N. by North 
Carolina; on the E. by North Carolina and the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the SE. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; and on the W. by Georgia, from which 
it is separated by the Savannah, Tugaloo and 
Chattooga Rivers. In size, South Carolina 
ranks thirty-ninth among the states of the 
Union, its gross area being 30,989 sq. m., of 
which 494 sq. m. are water surface. 

The Coast. The coast-line from Little River 
Inlet extends in a SW. course to the Savannah 
River, a distance of about 200 m. The principal 
indentations are Wingah Bay, Bull Bay, Charles- 
ton Harbor, Stono Inlet, Edisto Inlet, St. Helena 


Sound and Port Royal Sound, but the only” 


first-class harbors are those of Charleston and 
Port Royal. Much of the coast line is bordered 
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by a series of flat, low, sea-islands that increase 
toward the Georgia border. 

Relief. South Carolina lies mainly in the 
Coastal Plain and Piedmont sections of SE. 
United States, but in the NW. it extends slightly 
into the Appalachian Mountain Region. It is 
roughly triangular in outline, with its apex 
pointing south. Fully three-fifths of the surface 
of the state is included within the Coastal Plain, 
which along its eastern border is occupied by a 
broad strip of the “ flatwoods” country. For 
ten or twelve miles back from the coast, the 
region is occupied very largely by sand marshes, 
and beyond these the surface, while continuing’ 
flat, rises about two feet per mile for from 40 to 
45 m.; farther inland it rises more rapidly, be 
comes more rolling, and attains elevations of 
800-350 ft. along the “ fall-line,” which marks 
the boundary between the Coastal Plain and the 
Piedmont section. The “ fall-line”’ passes in a 
general SW. direction from the North Carolina 
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border in Marlboro County, through Columbia, 
to Augusta on the SW. boundary. The Pied- 
mont Plateau Region rises gradually from the 
“foll-line”’? to elevations of 1,000 ft. and more 
in the NW. Locally it is spoken of as the “ up- 
country.” Its surface is much broken by un- 
dulating ridges and deeply cut valleys. In the 
Appalachian Mountain region, occupying a 
very small part of the state, a few summits of 
the Blue Ridge rise abruptly from the foot-hills 
to peaks attaining from 3,000 to nearly 4,000 ft. 
in height. 
Rich Mountain (3,569 ft.) on the .North 
Carolina state line. Other summits are Mt. 
Pinnacle (3,413 ft.), Ceesar’s Head (3,218 ft.) 
and Table Rock (3,157 ft.). The mean elevation 
of the entire state is 350 feet. 

Drainage. The principal rivers rise in the 
Appalachian Mountains and flow SE. into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Along the ‘“ fall-line” these 
rivers drop from the higher areas of the Pied- 
mont Plateau to lower levels in tne Coastal Plain 
Region. Through the center of the state flows 
the Santee River, its basin occupying nearly 
one-half the area of the state. ‘The Santee is 
formed by the confluence of the Wateree (the 
Catawba River in North Carolina) and the 
Congaree, which in turn is formed by the Broad 
and Saluda Rivers. In the NE. the Great Pedee 
and its tributaries are wholly within the Coastal 
Plain, but beyond the “ fall-line” the main 
stream is known as the Yadkin, which rises in 
the mountains of North Carolina. On the 
Georgia border, the Chattooga River, rising in 
the Blue Ridge, is a tributary to the Tugaloo, 
and this in turn becomes tributary to the Savan- 
nah. The Black River, north of the Santee, and 
the Combahee and the Edisto Rivers in the SE. 
are the principal streams rising within the Coas- 
tal Plain that flow direct to the ocean. In the 
Piedmont Plateau Region the rivers are gener- 
ally swift, and are frequently interrupted by falls 
or rapids; but in the Coastal Plain Region they 
become sluggish, and in times of flood large areas 
of the country are inundated. 

Climate. Along the coast the climate is 
mild and equable, the mean annual tempera- 
ture being about 66° F. For the whole state the 
mean annual temperature is about 63°. The 
mean annual rainfall is nearly 50 in., well distrib- 
uted throughout the state. Snow is rare in the 
southeastern part of the state and soon disap- 
pears, but in the central and northwestern sec- 
tions it occasionally covers the ground to a 
depth of several inches. The prevailing winds 
along the coast are from the SW., from the NE. 

‘in the north-central section, and from the W. 
in the west section. The mountain region has a 
delightful summer climate and is much visited 
by tourists. 

Agriculture. Of the state’s entire land area, 
over two-thirds (69.2 per cent) is in farms. As 
in other South Atlantic states, the total reported 
farm acreage, has decreased slightly, but the 
number of farms has increased since 1860. The 


The highest point in the state is 
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state long outranked all other states in the grow- 
ing of rice, but this industry has declined, and 
South Carolina.is now surpassed by two or three 
other states. The general character of South 
Carolina agriculture is indicated by the fact 
that about two-thirds of the total value of crops 
is contributed by cotton, and more than one-~ 
sixth by cereals, the remainder consists mostly 
of potatoes and other vegetables, forest prod- 
ucts, and hay and forage. The leading crops. 
(in the order of their importance as judged by 
value) are: cotton, corn, cottonseed, oats, hay 
and forage, sweet potatoes and yams, and 
tobacco. 

Forests. The principal lumber product of 
South Carolina is yellow pine, and there is also 
a small quantity of cypress. Some use is made 
of the forest resources of the state in the manu- 
facture of veneer, paper-pulp, turpentine and 
other chemicals. 

Fisheries. The state has active fisheries, 
mainly oyster, whiting, shad, and sea-bass. 

Minerals. The most valuable mineral of 
South Carolina is phosphate rock, which is 
found chiefly in Berkeley, Dorchester, Charles- 
ton, Colleton and Beaufort Counties: Mineral 
waters are exported to.some extent; other 
minerals are: granite, clay products, gold (in 
very small quantities), silver, manganese, iron 
ore, lime, and monazite (in small quantities). 

Manufactures. Although South Carolina 
is preéminently an agricultural community, at 
each census from 1869-70 to 1909 the manufac- 
tures of the state have represented an increased 
proportion of the total value of products of the 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
During the period from 1850-1910 the popula- 
tion of the state increased 126.7 per cent, while 
the value of the manufactured products, exclu- 
sive of the value of the products of the neighbor- 
hood and hand industries, increased fifteen fold. 
The most important industries (arranged in the 
order of value of products) are: cotton goods, 
lumber and timber products, cotton-seed oil and 
cake, fertilizers, and printing and publishing. 

Education. The present free school system 
was established in 1868. School attendance is 
not compulsory, but there are restrictions on 
the employment of illiterate children in factories 
and mines. There are separate schools for white 
and colored children. The educational system 
is under the supervision of a state superintendent 
of education, with the assistance of a board 
composed of the governor, and seven other per. 
sons appointed by the governor. The state sup- 
ports, wholly or in part, the University of South 
Carolina, at Columbia; the South Carolina 
Military Academy, at Charleston; Clemson 
Agricultural College, at Clemson; Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College for Girls, at 
Rock Hill; and the Colored Normal, Agricultural, _ 
Industrial. and Mechanical College, at Orange- 
burg. Among the other higher institutions of 
learning are the College of Charleston (non- 
sectarian), at Charleston; Newberry College 
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(Lutheran), at Newberry; the Presbyterian 
College of South Carolina, at Clinton; Erskine 
College (Associate Reformed Presbyterian), at 
Due West; Furman University (Baptist), at 
Greenville; Wofford College (Methodist Epis- 
copal, South), at Spartanburg. Other colleges, 
for women, are Converse College (non-sectarian), 
at Spartanburg; the College for Women (Pres- 
byterian), at Columbia, Columbia College (non- 
sectarian), near Columbia; Greenville Female 
College (Baptist), at Greenville; Lander Female 
College (Methodist Episcopal), at Greenwood; 
and the Due West Female College (Presby- 
terian), at Due West. For negroes, Claflin 
University (Methodist Episcopal) at Orange- 
burg; Allen University (African Methodist Epis- 
copal), at Columbia; and several normal and in- 
dustrial schools. There are theological seminaries 
at Columbia, at Due West (Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian), and at Mt. Pleasant (Lutheran). 

Government. South Carolina is governed 
under a constitution adopted in 1895. Those 
who apply for registration to vote must be able 
to nat and write any section of the constitution 
submitted to them by the registration officer, or 
‘must show that they have paid all taxes for the 
previous year on property worth $300 or more. 
Other requirements for registration are: resi- 
dence in the state for two years (for ministers 
in charge of organized churches and teachers of 
public schools a residence in the state of six 
months only is required), in the county for one 
year, and in the polling precinct for four months, 
and the payment six months before election 
time of a poll-tax. Idiots, insane persons, pau- 
pers, convicts, and persons convicted of certain 
crimes (not pardoned by the governor) are dis- 
qualified for registration to vote. Exxcurive. 
The governor holds office for two years, and is 
eligible for re-election. The governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor must be at least thirty years 
of age, and must have been citizens of the United 
States and citizens and residents of the state for 
five years. ‘The lieutenant-governor acts as 
president of the Senate and succeeds the governor 


if the governor is removed from office by death, . 


resignation, or otherwise. Other administrative 
officers of the state are: a secretary of state, a 
comptroller-general, an attorney-general, a treas- 
urer, an adjutant and inspector-general, and a 
superintendent of education, each elected for 
two years. The governor’s veto power ex- 
‘tends to the separate items in appropriation 
bills; it may be overcome by_a two-thirds ma- 
' jority in each house of the General Assembly. 
LecisLative. ‘The legislature, officially styled 
the General Assembly, is composed of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. The Senate is 
composed of one member from each county, 
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elected for a term of four years; one-half of the 
senators retire every two years. Members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for 
two years, and are apportioned among the coun- 
ties according to population. The. General As- 
sembly meets annually at Columbia on the 
second Tuesday in January. The length of 
session is unrestricted by law. Jupicrary. 
The judicial power of the state is vested in a 
supreme court and two circuit courts, a court 
of common pleas having civil jurisdiction, and 
a court of general sessions having criminal juris- 
diction. The supreme court consists of a chief 
justice and four associate justices, who hold 
office for ten years; a majority of the justices 
must agree on a decision, and there must always 
be an odd number of justices on the bench. In 
each of the eight circuits is a circuit judge, 
elected for four years. The magistrates or jus- 
tices of the peace are appointed by the governor. 
Loca, Government. The unit of local govern- 
ment in South Carolina is the county, which the 
state constitution provides “shall be a body 
politic and corporate.” The clerk of the circuit 
court in each county is elected by the people of 
the county for a term of four years. The voters 
of each county also elect a sheriff and a coroner, 
each for a term of four years. Counties are 
divided into townships, each of which likewise 
constitutes a body politic and corporate, but 
there are no separate township governments, 
the existing divisions of counties into townships 
being for the purpose of convenience in adjust- 
ing taxes. 

History. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
by the French to colonize what is now South 
Carolina, in 1652. The first permanent English 
settlement was made in 1670. Charleston was 
founded in 1680. The territory remained under 
a proprietary government with North Carolina 
until 1729, when it became a separate colony. 
Many of the early colonists were French Hugue- 
nots, Scotch, Irish, Swiss, and Germans. South 
Carolina was the scene of many battles during 
the Revolution, those of Ft. Moultrie, Charles- 
ton, Camden, King’s Mountain, Cowpens, and 
Eutaw Springs, being among the most notable. 
It was held by the British 1780-1781. Its ad- 
vocacy of nullification nearly led to civil war in 
1832-33. It was foremost among the southern 
states in the advocacy of the states’ rights doc- 
trine, and was the first state to secede (Dec. 20, 
1860). It opened the Civil War by the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter (April 12, 1861), 
suffered severely by the blockade attacks at 
Charleston Harbor, and near the close of the 
war (in 1865) by the march of Sherman’s army. 
It was readmitted to the Union in 1868. The 


- state was visited by a severe earthquake in 1886. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA, a West North-Central 
State of the United States, lies mainly between 
latitudes 42° 50’ and 45° 56’ N., and longitudes 


96° 26’ and 104° 3’ W. It is bounded on the N. 
by North Dakota, on the E. by Minnesota and 
Towa, on the S. by Nebraska, and on the W. by 
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Wyoming and Montana. South Dakota has 
an extreme length from east to west of 380 m., 
and an extreme width from north to south of 
240 miles. In gross area it ranks fourteenth 


among the states of the Union (77,615 a aa ry 
e). 


of which 477 sq. m. represent water surfac 
Relief. South Dakota lies in both the Prairie 
Plains and the Great Plains Provinces of the 
United States. With the exception of the 
Black Hills district in the southwest, the 
surface is in the main a plateau, having a 
mean elevation of 2,250 ft., the lowest point 
being Big Stone Lake on the northeastern 
boundary (970 ft.); the highest, Harney Peak in 
the Black Hills (7,216 ft.). 
vided into two very nearly equal sections by the 
Missouri River, which, entering the state from 
North Dakota, after crossing it in a southeasterly 
direction, forms a part of the southern boundary. 
East of the Missouri the surface presents few 
striking topographic features, but has a generally 
undulating appearance. In the extreme north- 
east the Coteau des Prairies (about 2,000 ft.), 
a range of low hills extending in a south-southeast 
direction through Marshall, Roberts, Grant, 
and Deuel Counties, forms the divide between 
the Minnesota River on the east, and the 
James River on the west. Numerous small 
lakes are scattered over the eastern and north- 
eastern parts of the state. West of the James 
_ River an elevated region, known as the Coteau 
du Missouri, forms the waterparting between 
the James and the Missouri Rivers (1,800 ft.). 
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West of the Missouri River the surface is much 
worn by stream erosion and broken by many 
clusters of hills, such as the Fox Ridge in the: 
central part of the state and the Cave Hills in 
the northwest. In the southwest, in the region | 
between the White River and the South Fork of 
the Cheyenne River, are the Bad Lands, or: 
Terres Mauvaises, occupying. an area about: 
120 m. long and from 30 to 50 m. wide. Here 
erosion has carved the surface into an infinite 
variety of forms—labyrinths, ravines and ridges, 
and pinnacles and columns. Northwest of the 
Bad Lands of the White River lie the Black 
Hills, an irregular dome shaped uplift, occupy-. 
ing an area of 3,000 sq. m. or more within this | 
state, and extending into Wyoming. The dis-. 
trict has a general elevation of 4,000-5,000 ft. 
above the sea, some ridges and peaks rising higher 
still. Among the central ridges are the rough, 
crags of Harney, Custer, and Dodge peaks, the: 
highest points in the state. A third of the total) 
area is covered with forests of pine and other: 
trees, which are now included in a forest reserve 
The scenery of. 
this region is remarkably varied and wild. There 
are several interesting limestone caverns,: and’ 
Sylvan Lake in the high mountain district is a: 
noted resort. ; a: 

Drainage. A small area in the northeast is 
drained to the Red River system; aside from 
that, the drainage is wholly to the Missouri 
system. The Missouri enters the state near the 
genter of the northern boundary, pursues a 
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winding southeasterly course, and from its 
intersection of the 43rd parallel of N. latitude 
to its junction with the Big Sioux River, sepa- 
rates South Dakota from Nebraska. Its most 
important tributaries are the Big Sioux, the 
James (or Dakota), the White, the Cheyenne, 
the Owl, and the Grand Rivers. The Big Sioux 
Riyer rises in the northeast and flows almost 
directly south for a distance of 300 m., in the 
lower part of its course forming the boundary 
between South Dakota and Iowa. West of this 
stream and almost parallel with it is the James 
River, which rises in North Dakota and flows 
southward until it joims:the Missouri: River 
near Yankton. Of the western tributaries the 
Cheyenne is the most important, being formed 
by two branches, the Belle Fourche and the 
South Fork, which, after almost completely 
encircling the Black Hills, unite at a point 
nearly 350 m. from their sources. The country 
east of the Missouri River is dotted over with 
numerous ponds and lakes, some of the latter 
from 10 to 15 m. in diameter. 

Climate. The climate of South Dakota is 
marked by great annual variations of tempera- 
ture and a very small amount of rainfall. It-is 
coldest in the northeast, and warmest in the 
region south of the Cheyenne and west of the 
Missouri Rivers. The winters are long and 
marked by exceedingly low temperatures, but 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere the 


extremes are not so severely felt as they would 


be in a more humid region. The mean winter 
temperature ranges from 13° at Aberdeen to 
25° F. at Rapid City in the Black Hills district. 
The range of temperature varies from about 
—40° in the coldest month to 110° F. or more in 
the summer. The warm Chinook winds have 
a moderating effect upon the general winter 
temperature. The rainfall is usually sufficient 


_ for the development of the crops, but a system 


_ the vicinity of streams. : 
‘the Black Hills district contain fertile alluvial 


of artificial irrigation is necessary in some parts. 
The average annual amount of rainfall for the 
state is about 20 in., ranging from 14 in. at 
Ashcroft to 26 in. at Aberdeen. The snows 
are generally light, and cattle may graze on 
the prairies during most of the winter, but there 
are occasionally severe blizzards, which are 
accompanied by intense cold and high winds. 
Agriculture. East of the Missouri River 
the soil is often locally enriched by vegetable 
mold, and is well adapted for wheat growing; 


west /of the Missouri River the soil 1s a mixture 


of sand and clay, with deposits of alluvium in 
; The larger valleys of 


deposits, but in the plains adjoining these moun- 
tains the soils are suitable only for pasture lands. 
There are occasional tracts throughout the state 
in which, owing to deficient drainage, an excess 
of alkali has accumulated, and these areas re- 
quire special treatment before they can be made 
productive. The total area included in irrign- 
tion projects, completed or under way, is 201,685 
acres. Agriculture is the leading industry in 
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South Dakota, 52.9 per cent of the total area 
being included in farms. The leading crops of 
the state (in the order of importance as judged 
by value) are: wheat, corn, oats, hay and forage, 
barley, flaxseed, emmer and spelt, and potatoes. 
About one-third of the wheat produced is of the 
durum or macaroni variety. Among the hay 
and forage crops “‘ wild, salt, or prairie grasses ” 
represent over five-sixths of the total acreage 
and two-thirds of the total value. The greater 
part of the grain in South Dakota is grown to 
the east of the Missouri River. Corn is re- 
ported from every county except two; almost 
half the acreage is reported from twelve counties 
forming a group in the southeast corner of the 
state. The state is especially well adapted for 
grazing, and the number of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and swine is constantly increasing. Fruit and 
vegetables, particularly potatoes, dairy and 
creamery products, eggs and poultry, are im- 
portant. 

Forests. With the exception of scattered 
fringes of timber in the water courses and in the 
planted groves along the eastern part of the state, 
the only forest area is in the Black Hills. | 

Minerals. The minerals of South Dakota 
are found chiefly in the Black Hills Region. 
South Dakota ranks as:one of the leading states 
of the Union in the output of gold. Next in 
importance is silver, but the other minerals 
met with, including gypsum, mica, petroleum, 
natural gas, granite, marble, and tin, are of 
small commercial value. 

Manufactures. The agricultural and min- 
ing industries of South Dakota are of much 
more importance than are its manufactures. 
The increase, however, in the number of 
manufacturing establishments, as well as the 
average number of wage earners engaged in 
manufactures, keeps pace with the general in- 
crease in population. The chief manufacturing 
industries of the state are the making of butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk, and flour—and 
grist-milling. 

Education. Elementary and secondary edu- 
cation are free to all from six to twenty-one 
years of age. School attendance is compulsory 
for all between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, for at least sixteen weeks in the year, 
twelve of which must be consecutive. At the 
head of the public school system is a superin- 
tendent of public instruction, elected for a term 
of two years. In each county there is a county 


‘ superintendent, and in each school district a 


board of directors. The educational institutions 
of the state are all under the management of a 
board of regents of five members, who are ap- 
pointed by the governor with the approval of 


the Senate for terms of six years. The leading 


state institutions are the State University, at 
Vermilion; the Agricultural College and the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Brookings; the 
State School of Mines, at Rapid City; and nor- 
mal schools at Spearfish, Madison, Aberdeen, 
and Springfield. Denominational schools for 
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higher learning are Yankton College and Redfield 
College (Congregational), Huron College (Pres- 
byterian), and Dakota-Wesleyan University 
(Methodist Episcopal), at Mitchell. The Nor- 
wegian Lutherans have a normal school at Sioux 
Falls, and there are Roman Catholic schools at 
Sioux Falls, Deadwood, and Aberdeen. 
Government. The state is governed under 
its original constitution of 1889, and its subse- 
quent amendments. Suffrage is granted to all 
male citizens of the United States, or aliens who 
have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, and to Indians who have severed tribal 
relations; but residence in the United States for 
one year, in the state“for six months, in the 
county for thirty days, and in the election pre- 
cinct for ten days are required. Excluded from 
suffrage are persons under guardianship, insane 
persons, or those convicted of treason or felony 
(unless pardoned), and United States soldiers, 
seamen, and marines. Exxrcutive. The chief 
executive officers of the state are the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, auditor, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; attorney-general, and commissioner of 
schools and public lands, all elected biennially 
by direct popular vote. The governor and 
lieutenant-governor must be citizens of the 
United States, qualified electors.of the state, at 
least thirty years old, and residents of the state 
for two years preceding the election. The gov- 
ernor may remit fines and forfeitures, and grant 
reprieves, commutations, and pardons; he has a 
veto power extending to items in. appropriation 
bills, but his veto may be overridden by a two- 
thirds vote in each house. ‘The lieutenant- 
governor presides over the Senate. LEGISLATIVE. 
The legislature consists of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, members of -which are elected 
biennially. Senators and representatives must 
be qualified electors, citizens of the United 
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States, at least twenty-five years of age, and 
residents of the state for two years next preced- 
ing the election. The legislature meets at 
Pierre, sessions of the legislature are biennial 
(odd number years), and are limited to sixty 
days. Jupiciary. The judicial department 
consists of the supreme court, circuit courts, 
county courts, justices of the peace, and police 
magistrates. The supreme court consists of five 
judges chosen for six years. The state is divided 
into twelve circuits, and one judge is elected by 
the voters of each circuit for a period of four 
years. In each county there is a county court, 
with a county judge who is elected by popular 
vote for two years. Locat GovERNMENT. For 
the administration of local government the state 
is divided into counties, and these in turn are 
subdivided into townships and municipal cor- 
porations. The chief county authority is a 
board of commissioners elected on a general 
ticket; the township aithority, a board of super- 
visors or trustees. The county officers are a 
judge, clerk of the court, sheriff, auditor, regis- 
trar of deeds, treasurer, states-attorney, sur- 
veyor, coroner, and superintendent of schools— 
all elected biennially. 

History. The territory included within the 
present limits of the state was a part of the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana from 1803-05; of the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana from 1805—12; and of the 
Territory of Missouri from 181220. The sec-, 
tion east of the Missouri was successively a part 
of the Territories of Louisiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota; and the western section a part 
of the Territory of Nebraska. In 1861 the Terri- 
tory of Dakota was created, including the present 
Dakotas and portions of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. The Dakotas acquired their present terri- 
torial limits in 1882. The territory was divided 
into two states in November, 1887, and both were 
admitted to the Union on November 2, 1889. 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE, one of the East South-Central 
States of the Union, lies between latitudes 35° 
and 36° 39’ N. and longitudes 81° 37’ and 90° 28’ 
W. It is bounded on the N. by Kentucky and 
Virginia; on the E. by North Carolina, on the S. 
by Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; and on 
the W. by Arkansas and Missouri. The state 
has an extreme length from E. to W. of about 
400 m., and from N. to S. of 109 m., and ranks 
in area thirty-fourth among the states of the 
Union (42,022 sq. m., of which 335 sq. m. are 
water surface). 

Relief. The state falls naturally into three 
main divisions—East, Middle, and West Ten- 
nessee. Hast Tennessee comprises a mountain 
belt, a valley region, and a plateau region. The 
mountain belt is composed of the ranges of the 
Great Smoky (or Unaka Mountains) which 
form the eastern boundary line of the state. 
These mountains contain a number of high 


_and Chickamauga ridges. 


peaks, among them being Mount Guyot (6,636. 
ft.), Clingman Dome (6,619 ft.), Mount Le 
Conte (6,612 ft.), and about a dozen other peaks 
over 6,000 ft. in height. West of the boundary 
ranges lies a section of the Great Appalachian 
Valley, known here as the Valley of East Ten- 
nessee. This valley extends from northeast to: 
southwest through the entire state, the valley 
belt being approximately 100 m. in width. It 
is occupied by numerous parallel ridges with 
intervening valleys, and its areas vary in height 
from 1,000 ft. in the northeast to 600 ft. in its 
southwestern portion. In the northeastern part 
of the valley the highest ridges are the White 
Oak Ridge and Taylor’s Mountain, but the 
best known ridges, because of their association 
with battles of the Civil War, are the Missionary 
\ The western border. 
of the valley di is the steep Cumberland 
Escarpment which rises to the plateau region. 

‘ ; 
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The plateau region comprises the Cumberland 
Plateau and the Highland Rim Plateau, the 
latter named from the Highland Rim Escarp- 
ment, which forms its western boundary. The 
Cumberland Plateau is occupied by the various 
ridges of the Cumberland Mountains; its surface 
is only slightly rolling, slopes gradually to the 
northwest, and its western border drops sud- 
denly downward about 1,000 ft. to the Highland 
Rim Plateau. The latter is generally level except 
where it is cut by river valleys. West of the 
Highland Rim Escarpment is the Nashville 
Basin, eliptical in form, extending nearly across 
the state from northeast to southwest, with 
an extreme width of 60 m.; near its center is the 
city of Murfreesboro. West Tennessee lies west 
of the Tennessee River and east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Westward from the lower Ten- 
nessee River the surface of the East Gulf Coastal 
Plain rises rapidly to the summit of a ridge, and 
then descends gradually and terminates in a 
bluff from 150-200 ft. in height which overlooks 
the Mississippi flood plain. This section of Ten- 
nessee has a mean altitude of less than 350 ft. 
above sea, level, and is bordered by alluvial bot- 
tom lands along the Mississippi River. 
Drainage. The whole of the Appalachian 
Province of Tennessee, the southern portion of 
the Cumberland and Highland Rim Plateau 
Province, and the Nashville Basin are drained 
southward and westward by the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries. The valley of the lower 
Tennessee is drained northward by the same 
river. The northern portion of the Cumberland 
and Highland Rim Plateaus and the Nashville 
Basin are drained northward and westward by 
the Cumberland River and its tributaries. West 
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Tennessee is almost wholly drained into the 
Mississippi by a number of small streams. The 
Tennessee crosses the state twice; its principal 
tributaries are the Clinch, Holston, Hiwassee, 
Sequatchie, Elk, and Duck. The chief tribu- 
taries of the Cumberland are the Harpeth, 
Stone, and Obie’s Rivers. The tributaries of 
the Mississippi, in Tennessee, direct or indirect, 
are the Big Hatchie, Wolf, Forked Deer, Obion, 
and Reelfoot. The Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland Rivers, and some of their tribu- 
taries, afford extensive inland, waterways and 
commercial facilities. The smaller streams of 
the state are valuable for their water-power and, 
though in the mountainous parts there are very 
rapid falls, their fluctuations in volume render 
them unreliable for practical purposes. Reelfoot 
Lake, the only large lake in the state (in the 
northwestern part), occupies a depression formed 
during an earthquake in 1811. It is 18 miles 
long by about 3 miles wide. 

Climate. Tennessee, lying throughout the 
greater part of its extent at a considerable eleva- 
tion above sea level, has a delightful climate. 
The mean summer temperature ranges from 
62° F. on the mountain boundary of the east 
to 72° in the Plateau region, and to about 78° on 
the East Gulf Plains; but the mean winter tem- 
perature for each of these divisions varies little 
from 38°; and the mean annual temperature 
ranges only from 57° in east Tennessee to 60° 
in west Tennessee. The average annual precipi- 
tation varies from 44 to 52 inches. The average 
annual snowfall is about 8 in., and the snow is 
usually light and melts within a few days.. Both 
westerly and easterly winds are frequent, but 
warm, moisture-bearing winds blow from the 
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south or southwest across the state in a direction. 
nearly parallel with the trend of the mountains. 
Violent storms are rare. 

Agriculture. Parts of the mountain belt 
and of the plateau region are not adapted to 
agriculture, but they afford excellent and exten- 
sive pasturage. The valley lands of Hast Ten- 
nessee are highly productive; Middle Tennessee 
is mostly very productive, though a few of its 
counties have a rugged soil with clay subsoil; 
West Tennessee is extremely fertile, with a deep, 
black, mellow soil. Of the state’s entire land 
area, approximately 75.1 per cent is in farms. 
The total farm acreage of the state is decreasing 
slightly, but there is a gain in the acreage of im- 
proved farm land, and also in the number of 
farms. The general character of Tennessee agri- 
culture is indicated by the fact that somewhat 
less than one-half (45.8 per cent) of. the total 
value of crops is contributed by cereals, about 
one-sixth (17.1 per cent) by cotton, and about 
one-tenth (10.5 per cent) by hay and forage. 
The remainder (representing in value 26.6 per 
cent of the total) consists mostly of potatoes 
and other vegetables, forest products, tobacco, 
and fruits and nuts. The leading crops (in the 
order of their importance as judged by value) 
are: corn, cotton, hay and forage, vegetables 
(other than sweet potatoes and yams), wheat, 
tobacco, cottonseed, potatoes (including sweet 
potatoes and yams), and oats. Considerable 
areas in the central part of the state are 
admirably adapted for grazing, and the rais- 
ing of fine horses and cattle is of great impor- 
tance. 

Forests. Originally the state was well covered 
with forests, and about one-half of it is still 
woodland containing a large variety of trees. 
The trees of the mountain ridges are chiefly 
pines, firs, spruce, and hemlock. In the swamps 
of the western part of the state the cypress is 
dominant. In many parts of the state are 
mixed forests-of white oak, red oak, ash, gum, 
maple, hickory, and chestnut. ; 

Minerals. The minerals of greatest com- 
mercial importance are: coal, iron ores, copper 
ores, marble, and phosphate rock. About one- 
eighth of the area of the state is underlaid by 
the coal beds, which occupy a belt in the Cum- 
berland Plateau from 50-75 m. wide, extending 
entirely across the eastern part of the state. 
The coal is all of a bituminous variety, and 
generally of excellent quality. Iron ore has 
been mined in many places in the state, and the 
output is constantly increasing. Copper is 
found chiefly in the southeastern corner of the 
state; phosphate of high quality is found in the 
south-central part of the state. Inexhaustible 
deposits of very beautiful marble are found in 
eastern Tennessee. Tennessee produces a small 
amount of gold and silver, each coming as a 
by-product from the copper refineries. Among 
the other minerals found and mined to a limited 
extent are: zinc, lead, manganese, barytes, 
fluorspar, slate, granite, and petroleum. ; 
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Manufactures. Tennessee is preéminently 
an agriculture and mining state, and its manu- 
factures are based largely upon its rich natural 
resources. The development of manufacturing 
in the state has about kept pace with that in 
the United States as a whole.. The most im- 
portant industries (arranged in the order of the 
value of products) are: lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, flour-mill and grist-mill products, foundry 
and machine-shop products, printing and pub- 
lishing, cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by steam railroad companies, cottonseed- 
oil and cake, cotton goods, and iron and steel 
products. 

Education. School attendance is compul-— 
sory throughout the state, and the employment 
of children under fourteen years of age in fac- 
tories, workshops, and mines is illegal. There 
are separate schools for white and for colored 
children. The school system is under the gen- 
eral supervision of a state superintendent and 
a state board of education. For the administra- 
tion of the common school system each county - 
is divided into school districts and the manage- 
ment and control of the common schools are 
entrusted to county boards of education together 
At the head of - 
the state educational system is the University 
of Tennessee; which embraces a college of liberal 
arts, a graduate department, a college of en- 
gineering, a college of agriculture, a school of 
pharmacy, an industrial, department, a law 
department at Knoxville, and medical and 
dental departments at Nashville. For the 
higher education of teachers are four normal ' 
schools, at Johnson City, Memphis, and Mur-) 
freesboro (for whites); and one at Nashville for 
negroes. Other institutions of higher learning, © 
not under the control of the state, are: the Uni- 
versity of Nashville (non-sectarian); Washing- 
ton and Tusculum College (non-sectarian), at 
Greenville; Cumberland University (Presby- 
terian), at Lebanon; Carson and Newman Col- 
lege (Baptist), at Jefferson; Fisk University 
(Congregationalist), at Nashville; University — 
of Chattanooga (Methodist), at Chattanooga; | 
University of the South (Protestant Episcopal), — 
at, Sewanee; Christian Brothers College (Roman 
Catholic), at Memphis; and Lincoln Memorial 
University (non-sectarian), at Cumberland Gap. — 

Government. Tennessee is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1870. The right of - 
suffrage is given to every male citizen of the. 
United States, twenty-one years of age and over, 
who has been a resident of the state for one year, 
provided he has paid his poll-tax and has not | 
been convicted of bribery, larceny, or other in- 
famous crime. The election of the governor, . 
members of the General Assembly, and con-. 
gressmen is held biennially in even number years, — 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November; but the election of judicial and ~ 
county officers is held on the first Thursday in 
August. Exuzeyrive. The governor is elected © 
by the people fer a term of two years, and is 
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not eligible for more than three consecutive 
terms. He must be at least thirty years of age 
and must have been a citizen of the state for 
the last seven years before election. The gover- 
nor has extensive pardoning power, but it does 
not extend to cases of impeachment. Among the 
more important officers appointed by him are: 
the superintendent of public instruction; the 
commissioner of agriculture, statistics, and 
mines; an assayer; a state entomologist; and 
officers of the penitentiary. The governor’s 
veto may be overcome by the vote of a bare 
majority of the members of each house of the 
General Assembly. There is no lieutenant- 
governor. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
governor, the speaker of the Senate becomes 
acting governor. Other executive officers are 
_ the secretary of state, comptroller, and treas- 
urer, each elected by the General Assembly for 
two years; and the attorney-general, who is 
appointed by the judges of the Supreme Court 
fora term of eight years. LraisuativE. The 
legislative body or General Assembly is com- 
posed of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
members of which are elected for a term of two 
years, by counties or by districts having ap- 
proximately the same population. The qualifica- 
tions prescribed for senators and representatives 
are that they shall have been citizens of the state 
for three years, and residents of the county or 
district they are to represent for one year im- 
mediately preceding election, and that senators 
shall be at least thirty years of age. The legisla- 
ture meets at Nashville, biennially, in odd num- 
ber years, on the first Monday in January, and 
the session is limited to seventy-five days. 
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Jupiciary. The administration of justice is 
vested in a supreme court, a court of civil ap- 
peals, chancery courts, circuit courts, county 
courts, justice of the peace courts, and, in certain 
cities and towns, a recorder’s court. LocaL 
GOVERNMENT. The government of each county 
is vested mainly in the county court, which acts 
for the county as a corporation and attends to 
all county business. The chief county officers 
are: the county judge, prosecuting attorney, 
sheriff, coroner, clerk of court, registrar of deeds, 
assessor (in some counties), treasurer, surveyor, 
superintendent of schools, superintendent of the 
poor, and health officer. 

History. Tennessee was included in the 
English grant to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584, 
and in the later Stuart grants, including that 
of North Carolina, in 1668. The region was 
claimed in early times by North Carolina, and 
by the French and Spanish. The leading settle- 
ment was made from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina in 1769. North Carolina ceded its claims 
to the United States, and the territory was 
formed in 1790. It was admitted to the Union 
as a state in 1796. It seceded June 8, 1861 
and next to Virginia was the chief battleground 
during the Civil War. Among the stirring 
events of that period were the capture of Fort 
Henry and Fort Donelson and of Island No. 10; 
the battles of Shiloh, Memphis, Murfreesboro, 
and Chickamauga; the relief of Chattanooga 
and Knoxville; and the battles of Franklin and 
Nashville. The state was readmitted to the 
Union in 1866, and since 1880 has grown rapidly 
in wealth, population, and industrial develop- 
ment. 
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TEXAS, a West South-Central State of the 
United States of America, lies between lati- 
tudes 25° 51’ and 36° 30’ N., and longitudes 94° 
30’ and 106° 30’ W. It is bounded on the N. 
‘by New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arkansas; 
on the E. by Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louis- 
iana; on the SE. by the Gulf of Mexico; on the 
SW. by Mexico; and on the W. by New Mexico. 

- Texas is the largest state in the Union, having a 
gross area of 265,896 sq. m., of which 3,498 sq. 
m. are water surface. 

Coast. The coast-line of Texas stretches 
along the Gulf of Mexico for a distance of 400 m., 
from Sabine Pass in the north to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande River in the south. Four-fifths 
‘of the main coast-line is bordered by a series of 
long, narrow, sandy islands and peninsulas, back 
of which lie quiet lagoons, and, at the mouths of 
the rivers, shallow bays indenting the mainland. 
Bolivar Peninsula and Galveston Island lie be- 
tween Galveston Bay and the Gulf. Matagorda 
Peninsula forms the outer defense of Matagorda 
Bay, and Matagorda Island of San Antonio 
Bay. Back of St. Joseph and Mustang Islands, 
respectively, lie Aransas and Corpus Christi 


Bays. Padre Island, extending north for 100 m. 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande River, en- 
closes Laguna de la Madre. 

Relief. Texas is crossed by the Gulf Plains 
Province, the Prairie’ Plains Province, and the 
Great Plains Province. The surface rises from 
sea level along the coast to altitudes in excess of 
6,000 ft. among the ranges which cross the ex- 
treme southwestern part of the state. The Gulf 
Plains Province of the state, a part of the Great 
Coastal Plain of the United States, lies im- 
mediately back of the coast-line.. For a distance 
of 30-100 m. inland the country is nearly level, 
no point being more than 100 ft. above sea level. 
Farther west the surface is more broken and 
rises to maximum elevations of 600-700 feet. 
The Gulf Plains Province merges with that of 
the Prairie Plains along a line drawn southwest 
from the southeast corner of Oklahoma. Along 
its eastern margins the Prairie Plains section is 
gently rolling in the northeast, but becomes 
quite rugged towards the south, and the western 
half rises in a guecession of scarps or steppes to 
an elevation! of 2,500 ft., to the Great Plains 
Province. The Great Plains region, beginning 
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about the 100th meridian, occupies nearly all 
of the western half of the state and ranges in 
elevation from 2,000-4,000 ft. above the sea. 
South of about 32° N. latitude, the country is 
known as the Edwards Plateau, and northwards 
to the Canadian River as the Llano Estacado. 
These high rolling plains are deeply cut by the 
rivers that flow across them, often through 
gorges and canyons, between which are broad 
stretches of rolling to nearly level plateau coun- 
try. In the southeastern corner of the Trans- 
Pecos Province is a smaller plain known as the 
Stockton Plateau, but the remaining portion 
of the Trans-Pecos Province is traversed by 
isolated mountain ranges of the Basin Range, or 
block mountain type. The highest point in 
the state is Baldy Peak, in Jeff Davis County. 
Between the Basin ranges there are numerous 
extensive intermountain basins, lying at eleva- 
tions of 2,000-4,000 ft. above sea level, which 
constitute a continuance of the High Plains 
southwest to the Rio Grande River. 

Drainage. The drainage of Texas is wholly 
to the Gulf of Mexico, either directly or in- 
directly. The northern portion of the Panhandle 
is drained by the Canadian River eastward into 
the Arkansas; the southern portion of thé Pan- 
handle and a stretch along the northern border 
of the state is drained by the Red River eastward 
and southeastward into the Mississippi. The 
Rio Grande and its principal tributary, the 
Pecos, drain narrow basins in the southwest. 
These two rivers and the Canadian River rise 
in the Rocky Mountains in Colorado and New 
Mexico, but all the other rivers by which the 
state is drained rise within its borders and flow 
directly into the Gulf of Mexico. The Red, 
the Brazos, the Colorado, the Guadalupe, the 
Nueces, and the San Antonio, rise on the eastern 
or southeastern border of the Great Plains prov- 
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ince, the Sabine and the Trinity on the Prairie 
Plains, and numerous small streams are wholly 
in the Coastal Plain. In the Great Plains region 
the rivers have-cut deep canyons. Many of the 
large rivers have deposited great quantities of — 
silt along their lower courses on the Coastal 
Plain, where the current becomes sluggish and 
the banks are frequently inundated, and many 
of them are obstructed by sand-bars at their 
mouths. The Red River and the Big Cypress 
Bayou afford important steamboat navigation 
for the northeast section; the Sabine River, 
forming part of the boundary between Louisiana 
and Texas, is navigable for small steamboats for 
some distance; the Trinity River is over 500 m. 
in length,.of which 300 m, and more are navi- 
gable for steamboats at high stages of water; 
the Brazos is:navigable for 300 m. from its 
mouth, but at low-water its channels are encum- 
bered by shifting sands; the Colorado River 
empties into Matagorda Bay and is navigable 
to Austin; the Guadalupe, the San Antonio, 
and the Nueces afford but few commercial 
facilities. The Rio Grande in its lower course 
is a comparatively large stream, crooked and 
swift, but navigable for considerable distances at 
periods of high-water. The longer rivers, 
often mere rivulets near their sources, become 
swift and powerful streams during spring freshets. 
Texas has numerous small fresh-water lakes on 
the Coastal Plain, and both salt- and fresh-water 
lakes in the western part of the state. The best. 
known lakes are Grand Lake in Colorado County, 
Clear Lake in Harris County, and Caddo Lake 
on the Louisiana border. + | 
Climate. The climate on the Coast Plains — 
is semitropical, tempered by winds from the 
Gulf. The north experiences cool winters with 
occasionally heavy snow storms. The mean 
annual temperature decreases to the north- 
westward with an increase of altitude, and 
ranges from about 74° in the Rio Grande valley 
to 55° F. in the northern portion of the Pan- 
handle. Along the coast, there are only three or 
four days during the year in which the tempera- 
ture drops below freezing point. ‘The mean 
temperature for January at San Antonio is 51° 
and the summer mean 82° F. At Amarillo, the 
corresponding means are 34°, and 76° F. The 
average annual rainfall decreases from about: 
48 in. at Galveston to 914 in. at El Paso. Along 
the coast the autumn months are the wettest 
and the spring months are the driest; in the 
middle, eastern, and northeastern parts of Texas, 
the spring months are the wettest and the winter 
months are the driest; and in the western and 
southwestern parts, the summer months are 
the wettest and the spring months are the driest. 
The average annual snowfall for the state is about: 
5 in., ranging from 20 in. the northern portions — 
of the Panhandle to scarcely any along the coast. 
and in the Rio Grande valley. The prevailing 
winds throughout most of the state are southerly 
or southeasterly in spring and summer. Along 
the coast they continue in the same direction 
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throughout the year, but inland they usually 
shift to north or northwest, either in autumn or 
winter. The air of western Texas is so dry that 
meats are perfectly preserved in the open air 
without salt. The ‘ Norther,” a sudden and 
extreme change of temperature produced by a 
rush of cold wind from the north, lasts ordinarily 
for three days, and the fall in temperature is 
often as much as 80°. 

_ Agriculture. The soils of Texas are as varied 
as are its surface features. The greater part of 
the Gulf Plain and the Prairie districts form good 
general farming land. The most striking char- 
acteristic of the western half of Texas is the 


_ great area of arid and semiarid land, utilized 


for grazing purposes only or left unutilized. The 
same was true until recently of the extreme 
southern portion. As a whole, Texas ranks as 
one of the greatest agricultural states in the 
Union. Of the land area of the state 67 per cent 
is in farms. “The general character of Texas 
agriculture is indicated by the fact that nearly 
two-thirds (63.3 per cent) of the total value is 
contributed by cotton, and less than one-quarter 
(22.5 per cent) by cereals. The remainder, 
representing 14.2 per cent of the total, consists 
mostly of hay and forage, potatoes and other 
vegetables, and forest products. The leading 
crops (in the order of their importance as judged 
by value) are: cotton, corn, cottonseed, hay and 
forage, rough rice, Kafir corn, milo maize, oats, 
wheat, and sweet potatoes and yams. Cotton 
has an acreage exceeding that of all other crops 
and a value almost twice as great. Strawberries 
are by far the most important of the small fruits 
raised in Texas, with blackberries and dewberries 
ranking next. The acreage devoted to the grow- 
ing of small fruits is steadily increasing. Orchard 
fruits, grapes, nuts, and tropical fruits are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The sugar crops, including 
cane-sugar, sorghum, and beet sugar, are im- 
portant. Cereals are grown generally through- 
out the state, excepting in the arid western land. 


The crop of Indian corn is especially large in a 


belt of counties beginning near the northeastern 
corner of the state and extending in a south- 
westerly direction. Most of the rice is raised 
along the seaboard in the southeastern corner 
of the state. The largest crops of cotton are 
grown in the cereal growing counties. The 
stock-raising interests of Texas are greater than 
those of any other state in the Union. 

Forests. Nearly one-quarter of the area of 


Texas is estimated to be wooded, and the lumber 
producing possibilities are of great economic 


importance. The pine and hardwood areas 
occur chiefly in the northeastern part of the 
state, and are bordered on the west by scattering 
growths of hardwood. Sparse scrub timber, of 
little value except for domestic Mek p it. covers 
the region to the westward. Outside of these 
general forest areas, forest products are of com- 
paratively slight value, the exceptions being the 
dense growth of live-oak in certain restricted 


areas. and scattered patches of hickory. 
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Fisheries. The state has valuable fisheries, 
the principal catches being red snappers, oysters, 
squeteague, and channel bass. 

Minerals. Petroleum is the most valuable 
of the mineral products of Texas. Next in order 
of importance are coal, clay products, natural 
gas, asphalt, stone, lime, and salt. Other min- 
erals found in small quantities are copper, lead, 
zine, Manganese ores, and tin. 

Manufactures. The manufactures of Texas 
depend largely for their raw materials upon 
stock-raising, agriculture, and the mineral prod- 
ucts of the state; they have been greatly stimu- 
lated by the rapid increase in the output of 
these materials. The most important industries 
(arranged in the order of the value of products) 
are: slaughtering and meat packing, flour-milling, 
lumbering and the manufacture of timber pro- 
ducts, the manufacture of cottonseed-oil and 
cake, and the refining of petroleum. 

Education. The public schools of the state 
are supervised by a state board composed of 
the governor, comptroller, and secretary of state; 
by a superintendent of public instruction, who 
is ex officio secretary of the board; by county 
superintendents (in counties having a school 
population of 3,000 or more); by superintendents 
and boards of trustees in corporate towns and 
cities; and by school commissioners in the ‘rural 
districts. Texas has a larger permanent school 
fund than any other state in the Union. School 
revenues, aside from that derived from the 
permanent fund, are raised by state and local 
taxes, by a poll-tax on males between the ages 
of twenty-one and sixty, by a state occupation 
tax, by county funds, and by tuition fees. Sepa- 
rate schools are maintained for white and colored 
children, and impartial supervision is made for 
both races. For higher education the state 
maintains the University of Texas, at Austin 
(the Medical Department at Galveston), and 
it supports, either wholly or in part, an Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, at College Station; 
a Land Grant College, near Bryan; the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, at Huntsville; the 
North Texas State Normal, at Denton; the 
Southwest Texas Normal, at San Marcos; the 
School of Industrial Arts, for girls, at Denton; 
and .the Prairie View Industrial and Normal 
School, for negroes, near Hempstead. _Among 
many other institutions for higher education 
in the state may be mentioned: the Rice Insti- 
tute of Liberal and Technical Learning (non- 
sectarian), at Houston; Baylor University 
(Baptist), at Waco; the East Texas Normal and 
Industrial Academy (Baptist), at Tyler; Trinity 
University (Presbyterian), at Waxahachie; Aus- 
tin College (Presbyterian), at Sherman; South- 
western University (Methodist Episcopal), at 
Georgetown; the Polytechnic College (Metho- 
dist Episcopal, South), at Fort Worth; Texas 
Holiness College (Holiness), near Greenville; 
Texas Christian University (Christian), at 
Thorp’s Spring; St. Edward’s College (Roman 
Catholic), at Austin; North Texas Female Col- 
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lege (Methodist Episcopal, South), at Sherman; 
the Academy of Our lady of the Lake (Roman 
Catholic), at San. Antonio; Paul Quinn College 
for Negroes (African Methodist Episcopal), at 
Waco; Tillitson College (Congregational), at 
Austin; and Bishop College (Baptist), at Mar- 
shall. 

Government. Texas is governed under the 
constitution adopted in 1876, and its amend- 
ments. All male citizens over twenty-one years 
of age, and residents of the state for one year, 
and of the county or election district for six 
months immediately preceding election (except 
paupers, idiots, lunatics, felons, and persons 
who have taken part either as principal or 
second in fighting a duel or sending a challenge) 
have the right to suffrage. Exncutive. The 
chief executive officers are a governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, comptroller of public 
accounts, treasurer, commissioner of the general 
land office, and attorney-general. All executive 
officials are elected by popular vote for terms of 
two years, except the secretary of state, who is 
appointed by the governor. The governor and 
lieutenant-governor must be at the time of 
election at least thirty years of age, citizens of 
the United States, and residents of the state 
for the preceding five years. In addition to the 
usual privilege of granting pardons and re- 
prieves, the governor controls considerable 
patronage, and possesses a power of veto which 
extends to separate items in appropriation bills. 
A two-thirds majority in each house is neces- 
sary to override a veto, LxaisuatTivE. The 
state legislature is composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. Senators are elected 
by popular vote for four years, one-half retiring 
every two years. Representatives are elected 
biennially. Senators and representatives must 
be at least twenty-six years of age, citizens of 
the United States, qualified electors of the state, 


and residents of the state for two years, and of | 


the district for one year preceding the election. 
The legislature meets at Austin biennially (odd 
number years), but special sessions may be 
called by the governor. Sessions are limited 
to.60 days. Jupictary. The state judiciary 
consists of a supreme court of three members, 
elected for a term of six years, with civil juris- 
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diction only, largely appellate; a court of crim- 
inal appeals with three judges, elected for six 
years; courts.of civil appeals with three judges, 
elected for six years; district courts each with 
one judge, elected for four years, with original 
jurisdiction in the more important civil and 


‘criminal cases and a limited appellate jurisdic- 


tion; county and justice of the peace courts, 
with original jurisdiction in misdemeanors and 
petty civil cases. The commissioners’ court 
of five members, including the presiding judge, 
attends to all business matters of the county. 
Loca GOVERNMENT. The county is the unit 
of local government. Among the county offi- 
cials-are the prosecuting-attorney, sheriff, clerk — 
of court, county clerk, county assessor, county 
treasurer, county surveyor, and superintendent 
of schools, all elected by popular vote, and a 
county auditor who is appointed. 

History. An attempt at settlement was 
made by Sieur de la Salle about 1685 and several 
missions were established by the Spaniards in 
the 18th century. The region was invaded by — 
various adventurers early in the 19th Century. » 
It formed, with Coahuila, a state of Mexico, 
and was settled rapidly about 1820-30 by 
American colonists. Most of these colonists - 
came from the southern states of the Union 
and brought their slaves with them. A rebellion 
against Mexico broke out in 18385; the garrisons 
at the Alamo and Goliad were massacred by 
the Mexicans in 1836; and the Mexicans were - 
finally defeated by Houston at San Jacinto, 
April 21, 1836. Texas was a republic from 
1836—45, when it was annexed to the United | 
States. It was largely the cause of the Mexican 
War of 1846, and the scene of many of the con- 
flicts in that struggle. By the terms of the 
treaty which terminated the conflict, the Rio 
Grande River became the boundary between 
‘Texas and Mexico. As one of the slave states, 
Texas seceded in 1864, was the scene of many 


. stirring events during the Civil War, and the 


last battle of that conflict was fought on its 
soil, at Palmito near Palo Alto, on the 13th of 
May, 1865, more than a month after the sur-. 
render at Appomattox. A hurricane and high — 
tide in 1900 destroyed 4,000 lives.and $10,000,000 
worth of property at Galveston. 
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UTAH, one of the Mountain States of the 
United States, lies between latitudes 37° and 
42° N., and longitudes 109° 5’ and 114° 2’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the E. by Wyoming and Colorado, on the 8. 
by Arizona, and on the W. by Nevada. The 
state has an extreme length from north to south 
of 345 m., and an extreme width from east to 
west of 285 miles. In gross area it ranks tenth 
among the states of the Union (84,990 sq. m., 
of which 2,806 sq. m. represent water surface). 

Relief. The mountains which enter Utah 
from Idaho near the center of the northern 


boundary line, and extend southward through 
the state nearly to the Colorado River, are 
known as the Wasatch Mountains. These’ 
mountains have a general elevation of about. 
10,000 ft. and comprise many ranges, ridges, 


‘spurs, isolated mountain masses, and plateaus, | 


and various local names are given to the dif- 
ferent sections, They form a natural dividing 
line between the eastern and western portions 
of Utah. The eastern and more elevated por- 
tion, constituting a part of the Colorado Pla- 
teau Province, is occupied in the extreme north. 
by the lofty Uinta Mountain Range, which, | 
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running east and west, contains the highest 
points in the state; Gilbert Peak (13,687 ft.), 
Emmons Peak (13,624 ft.), and Wilson Peak 
(13,300 ft.). South of the Uinta Mountains 
the surface consists of many broad elevated 
lateaus lying from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. above sea 
evel. These are generally forested, but as yet 
are mostly unoccupied by settlers. The plateaus 
are separated by deep and sometimes broad 
valleys carved out by erosion, and these owing 
to their fertility, are occupied to some extent 
by settlers. In the southern part of the state 
the high plateaus descend by a series of terraces 
- or clifis to the general level of the Grand Canyon 
platform of northern Arizona. Here also, in 
the wilderness of San Juan county, are found 
the largest and most famous natural bridges of 
_ the world, the largest having a span of 330 ft. 
and a height above the chasm below of 350 ft. 
~The western portion of Utah, lying wholly 
within the Great Basin Province of the United 
States, has a mean eleyation of from 4,000 to 
5,000 ft. above the sea. The surface is charac- 
terized by nearly level desert areas broken at 
intervals by numerous mountain ranges having 
a north-south direction. Among these ranges 
may be mentioned the Oquirrh, the Beaver 
River, the Parowan, the Tushar, the Sevier, 
and the Iron Mountains: 
Drainage. The state of Utah lies mainly in 
the Great Basin and is without navigable rivers 
‘or lakes. The eastern part is drained wholly 
by the Colorado River and its two head streams 
‘the Green and the Grand Rivers. The canyons 
of the Green, Grand and Colorado Rivers afford 
some of the most impressive and magnificent 
scenery in the world. Among the minor streams 
of the Colorado system are the Uinta, Duchesne, 
Price, San Raphael, Fremont, and the Escalante 
from the west; and the White and San Juan from 
the east. The drainage of western Utah is car- 
ried almost wholly to the salt lakes which are 
characteristic of this region, the largest and most 
famous being Great Salt Lake in the northern 
part of the state. This lake lies at an elevation 
of 4,200 ft. above the level of the sea; it is about 
80 m. long and from 20 to 40 m. wide, and has a 
maximum depth of 48 feet. It has no outlet, 
and incloses several islands. Its principal tribu- 
taries are the Bear, the Jordan, and the Weber 
Rivers, all of which enter on the eastern side. 
The waters of this lake are buoyant and heavily 
impregnated with chloride of sodium_(common 
salt). Utah Lake, drained into the Great Salt 
Lake by the Jordan River, and Lake Sevier in 
Millard County, are next in importance to 
Great Salt Lake. A small area in the south- 
western part of the state is drained by the Virgin 
River to the Colorado system. 3 : 
Climate. The state has a wide range in 
climatic conditions. Extremely cold weather 
occurs on the lofty plateaus and mountain 
ranges, but a milder climate prevails in the 
intervening valleys and basins. The mean 
temperature of the state ranges from 58° in the 
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extreme south to 42° F. in the north. Winter 
temperatures of 15° to 20° below zero are not 
uncommon in the higher altitudes, while sum- 
mer temperatures of over 100° are frequently 
recorded in the south. At Salt Lake City the 
mean winter temperature is 31°, the mean sum- 
mer temperature 7314° F. The rainfall in the 
north-central portion of the state is sufficient 
for growing grain crops on the higher lands with- 
out irrigation. The normal annual precipitation 
in that section is about 15 inches. In the west 
the normal annual precipitation ranges from 5 
to 10 inches. Irrigation is practised throughout 
the state. 
Agriculture. Only 6.5 per cent of the total 
land area of Utah is included in farms. The . 
greater portion of the agricultural land of the 
state lies along the western border of the moun- 
tain and plateau district, where waters from 
higher levels are brought down and applied to 
the sandy and gravelly loams along the mar- 
gin of the Great Basin Region, to the finer 
grained sediments of the stream valleys, and to 
the level floors of recent lake basins. Dairying 
is the most important agricultural industry. 
One of the striking characteristics of Utah is 
the presence of great areas of semiarid lands 
which are utilized, if at all, for grazing purposes 
only. Upon this land are many very large farms 
or ranges, sometimes exceeding 100,000 acres in 
extent. The general character of Utah agricul- 
ture is indicated by the fact that about one- 
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third (33 per cent) of the total value of crops is 
contributed by the cereals, about two-fifths 
(39.3 per cent) by hay and forage, and about 
one-tenth (10.1 per cent) by sugar crops. The 
remainder, representing in value 17.6 per cent 
of the total, consists mostly of potatoes and 
other vegetables, and fruits and nuts. 

Forests. The forest resources of Utah are 
limited in value; the only timber of commercial 
importance is found in the yellow pine forests 
of the Uinta Range in the northeastern corner 
of the state. The timber of the Wasatch Range 
is small and scattered. There are in Utah 
fourteen national forest reserves embracing over 
7,400,000 acres. 

Minerals. The state has valuable mines— 
chiefly gold, silver, copper, and coal. Other 
mineral products are lead, zine, manganese 
ores, gypsum, petroleum, and sulphur. Salt is 
obtained by solar evaporation. Among other 
non-metallic minerals are limestone and sand- 
stone, marble, onyx and clay products. Many 
precious and semiprecious stones are found in 
Utah, including garnet, amethyst, jasper, topaz, 
tourmaline, opal, malachite, etc. 

Manufactures. The waters of the numerous 
mountain streams have been utilzied in the 
generation of electrical energy, which is used 
not only in manufacturing but also in mining 
and other industries. Although Utah is com- 
paratively unimportant as a manufacturing 
state, its manufactures have shown marked 
increase in recent years. Three industries, 
the smelting and refining of copper, the smelting 
and refining of lead, and the manufacture of beet 
sugar, greatly predominate in importance. 
Next in the order of value are flour-mill and 
grist-mill products, cars and general shop con- 
struction and repairs by steam railroad com- 
panies, printing and publishing, and the manu- 
facture of butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 

Education. ‘The general free school system 
of Utah was founded in 1890 by a law which 
consolidated all the districts in each city into 
one large school district, and classified Salt Lake 
City as a city, and Ogden, Logan, and Provo as 
cities of the second class for school purposes. 
At the head of the public school system is a 
state superintendent of public instruction, elected 
for four years, and a board of education composed 
of the state superintendent, the president of 
the state university, the president of the agri- 
cultural college, and two appointees of the gov- 
ernor, all serving for four years. Each county 
has a superintendent, whose term is two years. 
In each district there is a board of three trustees, 
one retiring each year. Two or more contiguous 
districts may unite to form a high school district. 
School attendance is compulsory for twenty 
weeks each year in rural districts, and for thirty 
weeks each year in cities of the first and second 
class for all children between eight and sixteen 
years of age. In addition to the public schools, 
» the state maintains the University of Utah, at 


Salt Lake City and, affiliated with it, the State 
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Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 
at Logan; a branch Normal School at Cedar 
City; and a State School for the Deaf and Blind, 
at Salt Lake City. The state also maintains a 
state art collection, and a course of public lec- 
tures on art. The Mormons contre! Brigham 
Young University, at Provo; the Brigham Young 
College, at Logan; the Latter Day Saints Uni- 
versity at Salt Lake City; and academies at 
Ogden, Ephraim, Castle Dale, Beaver, and 
Vernal. Other denominational schools are St. 
Mary’s Academy (Roman Catholic), in Salt 
Lake City; All Hallows College (Roman Cath- 
olic), in Salt Lake City; Westminster College 
(Presbyterian), in Salt Lake City; and Presby- 
terian Academies at Logan, Springville, and Mt. 
Pleasant; Rowland Hill Academy (Protestant 
Episcopal, for girls), at Salt Lake City; and Gor- 
don Academy (Congregational), at Salt Lake City. 
Government. ‘The state is governed under 
the first constitution adopted in 1895, and 
its amendments. Entitled to the suffrage are 
citizens of the United States, male or female, 
twenty-one years of age or over, who have lived 
in the state for one year, in the county for four 
months, and in the precinct for sixty days pre- 
ceding election. Excluded from the suffrage are 
idiots, insane persons, and those convicted of 
treason or crime against the elective franchise; 
but ‘in elections levying a special tax, creating 
indebtedness, or increasing the rate of state 
taxation, only those who have paid a property 
tax during the preceding year may vote. Exrcu- 
TIvE. The executive department consists of the 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, 
attorney-general, and superintendent of public 
instruction—all elected by the people at the 
time of the presidential election and holding 
office for four years from the first day of January 
following the election. All of these officers must 
be qualified electors and must have resided 
within the state for five years preceding their 
election. The governor and secretary of state 
must be at least thirty years old. With the 
consent of the Senate the governor appoints 
the minor executive officials and fills vacan- 
cies in the elective offices; his veto power 
which extends to items in appropriation bills, 
can be overridden by a two-thirds vote of each 
house of the legislature. Lucisuative. The 
legislature consists of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It meets at Salt Lake City 
biennially, on the second Monday in January 
(odd number years). No person is eligible to 
either house who is not a citizen of the United 
States, at least twenty-five years of age, a resi- 
dent of the state for three years, and of the dis- 
trict. from which he is chosen for one year. 
Senators are elected for four years, one-half of 
the membership retiring every two years. Repre- 
sentatives are elected for two years. No person’ 
who holds any office of profit or trust under the 
state or federal governments is eligible to the 
legislature. Jupictary. Judicial power is 
vested in the Senate, sitting as a court of im- 
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peachment, in the supreme court, in district 
courts, in justices of the peace, and in such in- 
ferior courts as may be established by law. The 
supreme court. consists of three judges elected for 
a term of six years, but the term of one expires 
every two years, and that justice who shall have 
the shortest time to serve acts as chief justice. 
The state is divided into seven districts in which 
from one to four judges are elected for terms of 
four years. At least three terms yearly must 
be held in each county. Each precinct elects a 
justice of the peace. Locan GovEeRNMENT. 
The chief fiscal and police authority is the 
board of county commissioners of three mem- 
bers, two elected every two years, one for two 
years and one fer four. Other county officers 
are the clerk, sheriff, treasurer, auditor, recorder, 
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surveyor, assessor, attorney, and superintendent 
of district schools. Cities are governed by a 
commissioner and a council. 

History. This region formed part of the 
lands ceded by Mexico in 1848. The Mormons 
settled here in 1847-’48. Utah was organized 
as a territory in 1850. The Mountain Meadow 
Massacre of Gentile settlers by Indians and 
Mormons occurred in 1857. Disturbances which 
occurred in 1856 led to the sending of an expedi- 
tion of United States troops to Utah in the fol- 
lowing year. The Mormons submitted to the 
federal government in 1858. The Edmonds Act 
of 1882, followed by supplementary legislation, 
punished and discouraged polygamy in the 
Mormon church. Utah was admitted as a 
state in 1896. 


VERMONT (Green Mountain), the north- 
westernmost of the New England States and the 
only one of that group which is wholly inland, 
lies between latitudes 42° 44’ and 45° 0’ 45” N., 
_and longitudes 71° 30’ and 73° 39’ W. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Canadian province of 
Quebec; on the E. by New Hampshire, from 
which it is separated by the Connecticut River; 
on the S. by Massachusetts; and on the W. by 
New York from which it is in part separated 
by Lake Champlain. Vermont has an area of 
9,564 sq. m. and of this 440 sq. m. is water sur- 
face. In size it ranks as the forty-second state 
of the Union. : 

Relief. The surface of Vermont is plateau- 
like and forms a part of the New England Up- 
land. It is broken by hills, mountain ranges, 
and isolated peaks, and cut by deep narrow river 
valleys. ‘The mean elevation of the state is 
about 1,000 feet. Extremes range from 100 ft. 
on the northeastern shore of Lake Champlain 
to over 4,000 ft. in the southwestern part of the 
state. The Green Mountains run nearly north 
and south through the state and form its most 
important physiographic feature. The range for 
about two-thirds of its length north from Mas- 
sachusetts is but slightly broken, but in its 


-. northern third is interrupted by the deep valleys 


of the Winooski and Lamoille Rivers. The 
summits range from 2,000-4,364 ft., the latter 
being the height attained by Mount Mansfield, 
the culminating point in the state. Other sum- 
mits above 4,000 ft. are Killington Peak (4,241 


 ft.), Camel’s Hump (4,088 ft.), Mount Lincoln 


(4,078 ft.), and Jay Peak (4,025 ft.). West of 
i ey Mountains a line of heights, known 
‘as the Taconic Mountains, extends from New 


| ‘York and Massachusetts northward to the 


center of the state; and another broken series 
of heights known as the Red Sandrock Moun- 
tains run northward along the shore of Lake 
‘Champlain. The Taconic Mountains are low, 
irregular masses of 1,500-2,000 ft., and reach 
their culminating elevation in Mount Equinox 
(3,816 ft.), southwest of Manchester. The 
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highest point of the Sandrock Mountains is 
Snake Mountain (1,271 ft.), in Addison County. 
Along the entire eastern border of the state are 
a number of tall and conical shaped masses 
known as the Granitic Mountains, and be- 
tween these and the Green Mountains there 
are many high hills and deep and picturesque 
valleys. Mount Ascutney (3,320 ft.), tallest 
of the Granitic Mountains, is about two miles 
west of the Connecticut River in Windsor 
County. The mountains are generally rounded 
in outline, are largely clad with forests, and 
afford rich pasturage. The area of lowest eleva- 
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tion in Vermont is in the northwestern corner 
and in it are included the beautiful islands in 
Lake Champlain. 

Drainage. In the southern two-thirds of the 
state, the Green Mountains form the water- 
parting between the streams that flow west or 
northwest into the Hudson River and Lake 
Champlain, and those that flow east into the 
Connecticut River; farther north, the Granitic 
Mountains form the parting between eastward 
and westward flowing streams; and a third 
drainage basin is the small area tributary to 
Lake Memphremagog on the northern border, 
whose waters, like those of Lake Champlain, are 
carried to the St. Lawrence River. The largest 
and only navigable rivers of Vermont are among 
those which empty into Lake Champlain; the 
Missisquoi, the Lamoille, the Winooski, and 
Otter Creek. The Batten Kill is the chief river 
flowing into the Hudson. The Black, Barton, 
and Clyde Rivers flow into Lake Memphrema- 
gog. ‘The Deerfield, West, Williams, White, 
Passumpsic; and Nulhegan Rivers are the 
largest of the streams flowing to the Connecticut. 
North of Massachusetts the Connecticut River 
is wholly in New Hampshire, Vermont’s eastern 
boundary being low-water mark on the west 
bank of that river. Lake Champlain, whose 
discharge is northward through the Richelieu 
River into the St. Lawrence River, lies in the 
valley between the Green and Adirondack Moun- 
tains. It extends along the western boundary 
of Vermont for 110 miles and more, and the 
picturesque shores and islands afford many de- 
lightful locations for summer homes and resorts. 
Lake Memphremagog, on the northern bound- 
ary, lies 470 ft. above the sea and is noted for 
its picturesque setting. It is about 30 m. long 
and from one to 4m. wide. There are numerous 
other small lakes and ponds lying wholly within 
the state. Of these Lake Bomoseen in Rutland 
County and Willoughby Lake in Orleans County 
are the largest. 

Climate. Vermont has long severe winters, 
and cool, comfortable summers, but sudden 
changes of temperature are frequent at all sea- 
sons. The mean temperature for the entire 
year is 43° F.; for January, the coldest month, 
it is only 17°; for July, the warmest month, it is 
68° F. The eastern section of the state is colder 
than the western, and the central or most rugged 
section is still colder. The.mean annual precipi- 
tation for the entire state is about 38.5 in.; the 
average annual snowfall for all sections is about 
85-90 inches. In the Connecticut and Hudson- 
Champlain valleys the winds are usually from 


either the north or the south; but in many of 


the smaller valleys the 
from the northwest, 
Agriculture. Vermont is chiefly an agricul- 
tural state and utilizes for farming most of the 
land adapted to that purpose. According to the 
reports of the United States Census Bureau 
79.9 per cent of the state’s area is included in 


prevailing winds are 


farms, and of the farm acreage 35 per cent is 
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reported as improved land. On the higher eleva- 
tions the soil is stony and sterile, but in the 
valleys and on-many of the lower hills it is quite 
productive. The best soils are in the west sec- 
tion. The competition of the rich western farm 
lands has made the agriculture of Vermont 
develop further toward specialization in dairy- 
ing and the raising of live stock. The horses 
of Vermont are among the best known of Amer- 
ican racing stocks, and include the Morgan, 
Messenger, and Black Hawk stocks. Hay and 
forage are the most important crops. Cereals 
are relatively unimportant. ’ 

Forests. The woodland area of Vermont 
originally included forests of white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, and some hardwoods. The most 
valuable of the timbers, white pine, is no longer 
commercially important. The forest area is 
estimated at 43 per cent of the total land area, 
of the state. The annual output of maple sugar 
is nearly one-third the total production of the 
United States. The butter and cheese made in 
Vermont are of superior quality. 

Minerals. Vermont is rich in quarries of 
granite, marble, and slate, which are extensively 
worked. Steatite, verd-antique, sulphuret of 
iron, manganese, kaolin, and iron exist. 

Fisheries. Lake Champlain furnishes the 
only commercial fishing grounds in the state, 
with the exception of small catches of white fish 
in some of the smaller lakes. The most valuable 
fish taken from Lake Champlain are the wall- 
eyed pike and pickerel. 

.. Manufactures. Marble and stone working, 
the manufactures connected with’ the lumber 
industry, and the foundry and machine-shop 
industry, represent the leading manufacturing 
interests of Vermont. Next in order of impor- 
tance are the manufacture of worsted and woolen 


goods, paper and wood-pulp, butter, cheese, 


and condensed milk, furniture, patent medicines, 

men’s clothing, and hosiery and knit goods. 
Education. The public schools of Vermont 

are open to all children between the ages of five 


-and twenty, and attendance for twenty-six 


weeks is made compulsory for those who are 
between the ages of eight and fifteen. The: 
schools are organized under a township system. 
and are under the supervision. of a state superin-. 
tendent of education, elected biennially by the: 
General Assembly. Local schools: are under: 
union superintendents, and in a few cases under ' 
town superintendents. The chief institutions for’ 
higher instruction are the University of Vermont: 
and State Agricultural College, at Burlington; : 
Middlebury College, at Middlebury; Norwich: 
University, at Northfield; and the state normal| 

schools at Randolf, Johnson, and Castleton. 
Government. Vermont is governed under: 
the constitution of 1793 and its amendments.. 
All citizens of the United States residing in Ver-- 
mont are citizens of the state. The right of suf-- 
frage is confined by the constitution to adult; 
male citizens who have resided in the state for: 
one year, Women have the right to vote in all| 
: a 
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erections relating to schools and school officers 
m cities, towns and graded school districts, and 
also the right to be elected to any local school 
position or to the office of township clerk. 
Executive. The executive officers of the state 
are a governor, a lieutenant-governor, a secretary 
of state, a state treasurer, and an auditor of 
accounts, all elected by popular vote. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing are an inspector of finance, 
a commissioner of taxes, a superintendent, of 
education, a fish and game commissioner, three 
railroad commissioners, and various boards and 
commissions, some members of which are 
elected by the General Assembly, while others 
are appointed by the governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. All elections and 
appointments are biennial. The governor, 
whose term of office covers a period of two years, 
has restricted powers of appointment and par- 
don, and a veto power which may be set aside 
by a majority vote in each house of the legisla- 
ture. Leaisnative. The legislative depart- 
ment, or General Assembly, consists of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. Members of 
the Senate are apportioned among the counties 
according to population, but with the proviso 
that each county must have at least one senator. 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
chosen by townships, each township being en- 
titled to one member. ‘The legislature meets 
at Montpelier, biennially (odd number years). 


- The length of session is not limited by law. The 


powers of the two houses are equal except that 
all measures relating to revenue must originate 
in the House of Representatives. JUDICIARY. 
The judiciary of Vermont is composed of a 


- supreme court of seven. members, a court of 


2 popular vote. 


chancery, a county court in each county, a pro- 
bate court in each probate district, and justices 
of the peace. The judges of the supreme court 


’. are elected biennially by the General Assembly, 


but all the other judicial officers are elected by 
Loca GovERNMENT. For the 
administration of local affairs the state is di- 


vided into fourteen counties and two hundred 


VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA, one of the South Atlantic group 


of states, and one of the thirteen original states 


of the Union, lies between latitudes 36° 30’ 28’ 


and 39° 27’ N., and longitudes 75° 15’ and 83° 


40’ W. It is bounded on the NW. by Kentuck 
~ and West Virginia, on the NE. by Maryland, 
and on the S. by North Carolina and Tennessee. 


sien ase 


In size Virginia ranks thirty-third among the 


_ states of the Union, its area being 42,627 sq. m., 
_ of which 2,265 sq. m. represent water surface. 


Relief. Four distinct physiographic belts 
cross Virginia from NE. to SW., with altitudes 
ranging from sea level along the eastern border, 


‘to nearly 6,000 ft. in the mountainous region in 
the southwestern part of the state. The 


Plain province in the east, known as Tide-Water 
Virginia, extends westward to what is known as 


the meridian of Richmond. 
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and forty-five townships. There is no board of 
supervisors or commissioners as in most of the 
states, but the couhty is administered by the ° 
assistant judges of the county court. The as- 
sistant judges, the sheriff, and the state’s attor- 
ney are elected annually by popular vote. The 
county treasurer is elected by the assistant 


judges. The chief township officials are a moder- 


ator, a board of selectmen, a clerk, a treasurer, 
and a superintendent of schools. Any com- 
munity containing thirty or more houses may, 
with the consent of the selectmen of the town, 
recelve a separate village organization. The 
officials of a village are a clerk, five trustees, a 
collector of taxes, and a treasurer. 

History. Samuel de Champlain, the French 
governor of Quebec, discovered the lake which 
bears his name in 1609, and thus laid the basis 
for the French claim to the region. The French 
built a fort on Isle La Motte in 1665. Part of the 
country was claimed by Massachusetts, which 
planted the first permanent white settlement 
(1724) at Fort Dummer, in the present town 
of Brattleboro. Soon after 1750 numerous 
settlements were made under the auspices of 
New Hampshire, which also claimed jurisdiction 
in the region. New York laid claim to the 
country as far east as the Connecticut River, 
by virtue of the charter granted to the Duke 
of York. George the Third decided in favor of 
New York in 1764, and discord continued until 
1771, when the people declared themselves in- 
dependent and drew up a state constitution. 
In 1791, Vermont was admitted into the Union, 
the first state added to the original thirteen. 
The ‘‘ Green Mountain Boys” bore a notable 
part in the War of the Revolution; and in the 
War of 1812, and again in the Civil War, 1861- 
65, the sons of Vermont distinguished them- ~ 
selves by their bravery and devotion to the 
Union. In the latter war one-half of the able- 
bodied men in the state were enrolled as soldiers. 
In a clause of the constitution of 1777 Vermont 


' abolished slavery, the first of the American states 


to take such action. : 


the ‘ fall-line,” corresponding very nearly to 
This section is 
deeply indented by bays and estuaries, between 
which the country is generally low and gently 


- rolling, the surface rising gradually to altitudes 


of 150 to 350 ft. along the “ fall-line.” In Tide 
Water Virginia is included the detached east 
shore which lies on the eastern side of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Piedmont Virginia, beginning at the 
‘‘ fall-line,”’ extends westward to the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. It forms the central and 
largest of the physiographic provinces. of the _ 
state, and its altitudes range from 350 ft. along 
its eastern border to altitudes of 800 to 1,200 ft. ~ 
in the west. West of the Piedmont section is the 
Blue Ridge belt of the state. This mountain 
range is represented to the northeastward by, | 
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the Highlands of the Hudson in New York 
Schooley Mountain in New Jersey, and South 
Mountain (also Blue Ridge) of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. It is about three miles in width 
where it enters the state near the Maryland 
boundary, and gradually spreads out to a width 
of twenty miles near the North Carolina bound- 
ary. It is continued to the southward as far 
as Alabama. Its highest elevations in Virginia 
are the Peaks of Otter (4,000 ft.) in Botetourt 
and Bedford Counties. ‘Immediately to the 
west of the Blue Ridge is the Great (limestone) 
Valley of Virginia (a part of the Great Appa- 
lachian Valley of the eastern United States), 
which is nearly twenty miles broad throughout 
its entire extent, with an elevation varying 
from 250 ft. above sea level in the north, to more 
than 1,600 ft. at the southern boundary of the 
state. The floor of this valley is undulating, 
and is frequently interrupted by low ridges, and 
even by mountain masses. The western portion 
of the state consists principally of the folded 
Alleghany ridges, between which several small 
limestone valleys are to be found in the extreme 
west. Only a small portion of Virginia lies 
within the Appalachian Plateau. In the lime- 
stone regions of the state caverns and natural 
bridges occur, among which the Luray Cavern 
and the Natural Bridge are the best known. 

Drainage. The pat part of the state is 
drained by rivers flowing from NW. to SE. 
across the Blue Ridge, the Piedmont and the 
Coastal Plain sections. The principal eastward 
flowing streams from N. to 8. are the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York, and James, all of which 
have broad estuaries, navigable for some dis- 
tance from their mouths. The James River 
meets the tide at Richmond, about 150 m. from 
the ocean. Its estuary is more than 50 m. long 
and nearly 5 m. wide in some places. 
estuary connects with Chesapeake Bay through 
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Hampton Roads. Hampton Roads forms the 
harbor for the leading ports of the state;Norfolk 
and Newport News, and affords one of the best 
anchorages on the Atlantic coast. The great 
Valley of. Virginia is drained to the Potomac in 
its northern section, by the Shenandoah River. 
In it, also, are the headwaters of the James, 
Roanoake, New (Great Kanawah), and Holston — 
Rivers. Through the two last mentioned rivers 
the waters of the southern, part are carried to 
the Mississippi through the Ohio and Tennessee 
Rivers, respectively. t 

Climate. The mean annual temperature 
of Virginia is about 59°, with a winter mean of | 
40° and a summer mean of 77° F. The climate 
is generally free from extremes of heat and cold. 
The greatest variability in temperature condi- 
tions occurs in the Blue Ridge and Appalachian 
Mountain regions, while only moderate extremes 
of temperature prevail in the lowlands and lower 
mountain valleys. The annual rainfall varies 
from about 35 to 48 inches. } 

Agriculture.‘ Of the state’s entire land 
area, more than three-fourths_is included in 
farms. As in other eastern states, the total 
farm acreage and the improved acreage have 
decreased; but there has been an increase in the 
number of farms, and a much greater increase 
in the value of all farm property. The average 
size of the Virginia farm has decreased con- 
tinuously from 245.7 acres in 1870, to 105.9 in 
1910. The “ plantation” which was formerly 
the common farm unit in a large part of the 
state, has been divided into smaller parcels of 
land operated by tenants. The leading farm 
crops (in the order of their importance as judged 
by value) are: tobacco, hay and forage, forest 
products of farms, and potatoes (including sweet 
potatoes and yams). 

Fisheries. The waters of Chesapeake Bay 
and the estuaries of the rivers furnish impor- 


‘ 


‘with some pine. 


tant fishing grounds, oysters being the most 
valuable of the fishery products. Next in im- 
portance are the catches of menhaden, shad, 
clams, squeteague and alewives. 

Minerals. The most valuable mineral prod- 
uct of Virginia is bituminous coal. The most 
important coal fields lie in the mountain regions 
in the southwestern part of the state, though 
there are also rich deposits in the counties of 
Henrico, Chesterfield, Goochland, and in parts 
of Powhatan and Amelia counties; and in 
Tazewell, Russell, Scott, Buchanan, Wise and 
Lee counties occur rich deposits of coal, which 
are very valuable because of their proximity to 
vast deposits of iron ores. There are deposits 
of iron ore in the Alleghanies and western foot 
hills of the Blue Ridge. 

Forests. The woodland area of Virginia is 
equal to over 50 per cent of the area of the state. 
The mountain regions grow pine, hardwood and 
hemlock, The Piedmont region produces oaks 
Most of the pine of the moun- 
tain region has been cut, and all commercial 
timbers are rapidly disappearing. 

Manufactures. The natural advantages of 
Virginia are favorable to the development of 
manufacturing in the state and there has been 
a considerable advance during recent years in 
most of the manufacturing industries. Al- 
though a few industries greatly predominate, 


_ the most important (arranged in the order of 


the value of products) are: lumber and timber 
products, tobacco manufactures, flour and grist- 
mill products, and railroad cars. 

Education. Virginia has a free public school 
system, which is administered by a state board 
of education, a superintendent of public instruc- 


tion, division superintendent, and district and 


county school boards. The state board of edu- 
cation consists of the governor; the attorney 
general; the superintendents of public struction, 


- who is ex officio, its president; three experienced 
educators chosen quadrennially by the Senate 


from members of the faculties of the leading 
schools of the state; and two division superin- 


_tendents, one from a county and one from a 


city, chosen biennially by the'members of the 
board. All children between the ages of eight 
and twelve “are required to attend a public 
school at least twelve weeks in the year (six 
weeks consecutively) unless excused on account 
of weakness of mind or body, unless the child 
can read and write and is attending a private 
school, or unless the child lives more than two 


‘miles from the nearest public school and more 
iieci one mile from an established public school 


wagon road.” At the head of the educational 
institutions of the state is the University of 
Virginia, founded in 1817 and opened in 1825; 
and among other leading schools may be men- 


4ioned the State Female Normal School, at 
_ Farmville; 


the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute, at Petersburg; two State Normal 
and Industrial schools for Women, one at Har- 
risonburg, and the other at Fredericksburg; the 
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Virginia, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Polytechnic Institute, at Blacksburg; the 
Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington; and 
the College of William and Mary, at Williams- 
burg. Among the institutions of higher learning - 
which are not under state control are: Washing- 
ton and Lee University (non-sectarian), at 
Lexington; Hampden Sidney College (Presby- 
terian), at Hampden-Sidney; Richmond College 
(Baptist), at Richmond; and Randolph-Macon 
College (Methodist Episcopal), at Ashland. 
Government. Virginia is governed under 
the constitution adopted in 1902. The right of 
suffrage belongs to any male citizen of the 
United States, twenty-one years of age or over, 
who has been a resident of the state for two 
years, of the county, city or town for one year, 
and of the election precinct for thirty days next 
preceding the election. For registration after 
1904, one must have paid all state poll taxes 
assessed against him for the three years im- 
mediately preceding his application, unless he 
is a veteran of the Civil War; and unless he’ 
is physically unable he must ‘“ make application 
in his own handwriting, without aid, suggestion 
or memorandum, in the presence of the registra- 
tion officers, stating therein his name, age, date, 
and place of birth, residence and occupation 
at the time and for two years next preceding, 
whether he has previously voted, and, if so, 
the state, county and precinct in which he’ 
voted last; ’’ and must answer questions relating 
to his qualifications. Exrcutive. The governor, 
lieutenant-governor, attorney-general, secretary 
of the commonwealth, treasurer, superintendent 
of public instruction and commissioner of agri- 
culture, are elected for a term of four years; and 
each new administration begins on the first of 
February. The governor must be at least 
thirty years of age, a resident of the state for 
five years next preceding his election, and, if 
of foreign birth, a citizen of the United States 
for ten years. The governor appoints nu- 
merous officers with the consent of the Senate, 
and his veto power extends to items in appro- 
priation bills. Lxeatstattve. The General As- 
sembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Delegates. Senators and delegates are elected 
by single districts (into which the state is ap- 
portioned once in ten years according to the 
population), the senators for a term of four 
years, the delegates for a term of two years. 
The qualifications for members of either house 
or of other branches in the general assembly are 
those required of an elector, and residence in 
their district. _The general assembly meets 
regularly at Richmond, on the second Wednes- 
day in January of each even number year, but 


‘an extra session may be called by the governor — 


on the application of two-thirds of the members 
of both houses or whenever the governor thinks 
the necessities of the state require it. The ses- 
sion is limited to 60 days. Jupiciary. ‘The 
administration of justice is vested mainly in a 
supreme court of appeals, circuit courts, city 
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courts, and courts of justices of the peace. The 
supreme court of appeals consists of five judges, 
but any three of them may hold court. They 
are chosen for a term of twelve years by a joint 
vote of the Senate and the House of Delegates. 
The court sits at Richmond, Staunton and 
Wytheville. The state is divided into thirty 
judicial circuits. In each of these the circuit 
judge is chosen for a term of eight years by a 
joint vote of the Senate and the House of Dele- 
gates. In each city having a population of 10,000 
or more is a corporation court, the judge of which 
is chosen for a term of eight years by a joint vote 
of the Senate and the House of Delegates. 
Three justices of the peace are elected in each 
magisterial district for a term of four years. 
There are also justices of the peace (elected) and 
police justices (appointed) in cities. In each 
city having a population of 70,000 or more a 
special justice of the peace, known as a civil 
justice, is elected by a joint vote of the Senate 
and the House of Delegates for a term of four 
years. Locat GovERNMENT. Each county is 
divided into magisterial districts varying in 
number from three to eleven. Each district 
elects a supervisor for a term of four years, and 
the district supervisors constitute a county 
board of supervisors, which levies the county 
taxes, audits the accounts of the county, and 
manages all county business. Each county also 
elects a treasurer, a sheriff, an attorney, one or 
more commissioners of the revenue, each for a 
term of four years; and a clerk, who is clerk of 
{ ~ 
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the circuit court for a term of eight-years. The 


coroner is appointed by the circuit court for a 


term of two years. Hach magisterial district 
elects, besides a supervisor and justice of the 
peace, a constable and an overseer of the poor, 
each for a term of four ‘years. In accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution, all com- 
munities with a population less than 5,000 are » 
known as towns, and those with a population 
of 5,000 or more are cities. . 
History. At Jamestown, in Virginia, in 
1607, was planted the first permanent English 
settlement in North America. One of the lead- 
ing spirits of the settlement was Capt. John 
Smith, who became the head of the government, 
established law and order, and laid the founda- 
tions of industrial life. Slavery in America had 
its beginnings in the Virginia colony in 1619. 
At the close of the colonial period, Virginia was. 
the most populous and the wealthiest of the 
thirteen colonies. In the protest against the 
stamp act, and the encroachment of Great 
Britain, Virginia took the lead, and in the Revo- 
lutionary struggle furnished such noted sons as 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, the Lees, 
and Madison. At Yorktown, Cornwallis’s surren- 
der put an end to the contest. In the Civil War, 
Virginia furnished the great commander, Robert 
E. Lee, whose skill, chivalry, and noble character- 
istics are a priceless heritage of the nation. Of the 
first twenty-one presidents of the United States, . 
seven were Virginians, and President Woodrow. 
Wilson is also a native of the “ Old Dominion.” 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, one of the Pacific States of 
the United States, lies between latitudes 45° 32’ 
and 49° N., and longitudes 116° 58’ and 124° 
48’ W. It is bounded on the N. by British 
Columbia, on the E. by Idaho, on the 8. by Ore- 
gon, and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean. It has 
an extreme length from east to west of 360 m., 
and an extreme width from north to south of 
240 miles. In gross area the state ranks nine- 
teenth among the states of the Union (69,127 
sq. m., of which 2,291 sq. m. represent water 
surface). 

Coast. The coast-lines of the Pacific and 
of Juan de Fuca Strait are remarkably even. 
Columbia River Bay, Willapa Bay, and Grays 
Harbor are the principal indentations. On 
Puget Sound and the Strait of Juan de Fuca are 
numerous good harbors, the principal ones being 
Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Port Town- 
send, Anacortes, Bellingham, and Port Angeles. 

Relief. Washington is divided from north 
to south by the Cascade Mountains, which lie 
at a distance of 120 to 160 m. east of the Pacific 
Ocean. On the southern border, near the Ore- 
gon boundary, this mountain range occupies 
a tract from 40 to 50 m. in width, and to the 
northward it widens to 100 m. or more. The 
general height of the ridges and peaks is about 
8,000 ft. above the sea, but there are a number 


of snow-capped mountains (extinct volcanoes) 
which are more than 10,000 ft. high; among 
these are Mt. Tacoma, or Ranier, (14,368 ft.), 
Mt. Adams (12,470 ft.), Mt. Baker (10,827 ft.), 
Glacier Peak (10,436 ft.), and Mt. St. Helens. 
(10,260 ft.). Numerous glaciers are found in 
this range, and both slopes are cut by deep 
valleys. The eastern face of the mountains 
falls off into the dry, sometimes arid, plateau 
region and desert; on the west the descent is” 
to a land of abundant rainfall and luxuriant 
vegetation. The range is pierced near its middle 
by the Columbia River, whose rapids and cas- 
cades gave the range its name. ‘The eastern 
half of the state is occupied in its northern 
portion by outlying ranges, ridges, and foothills” 
of the Rocky Mountain System. This moun- 
tainous section is divided by the Spokane and 
Columbia Rivers from the Columbia Plateau, 
which has a general elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 
ft. above sea level. In some parts the plateau 
is marked by numerous coulees or abandoned 
river channels, some of them 500 to 600 ft. 
deep, and with very precipitous walls. There 
are also deep canyons which have been cut by 
the rivers in their present courses, especially 
the Snake River and its tributaries. The south- 
eastern corner of the state is occupied by the 
Blue Mountains which rise about 7,000 ft. above 
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sea level, and are cut by deep canyons. West 
of the Cascade Mountains Washington is a 
region of fertile valleys, mountain ranges and 
peaks, abundant moisture, and heavy forests. 
Along the Pacific Coast, the Coast Range ex- 
tends in broken masses from the southern bound- 
ary to the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Its ranges 
are not over 1,500 ft. in height in the southern 
part of the state, but they rise to the northward 
and culminate in Mt. Olympus (8,150 ft.). 
Drainage. astern Washington and the 
southern part of the Puget Sound Basin are 
drained by the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. This river enters the northeastern corner 
of the state from Canada, traverses it in a wind- 
ing course from north to south, forms the greater 
portion of its southern boundary, and discharges 
into the Pacific Ocean. It affords ship naviga- 
tion nearly to the Cascades and, throughout 
the state, this stream and its chief tributaries, 


the Snake and the Clarke, afford steamboat 


navigation, with occasional interruption from 
rapi Other principal rivers of eastern Wash- 
ington are the Spokane, the Okanogan, the 
Yakima, and the Palouse. A portion of the 
Puget Sound Basin and a portion of the Coast 
Range are drained by the Chehalis River. The 
western slope of the Cascades, most of the 
eastern slope of the Olympics, and the northern 
rtion of the Puget Sound Basin are drained 
y a great number of small rivers into the Puget 
ee This great inland sea is an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean which communicates with Ad- 
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miral Inlet, Hoods Inlet and the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. It affords great facilities for naviga- 
tion and its shores are remarkably bold and 
picturesque. The western slope of the Coast 
Range is drained by several small rivers into 
the Pacific. On the Cascade Mountains are a 
number of lakes of glacial origin, the largest of 
which is Lake Chelan in Chelan County. There 
are several alkaline lakes or chains of such lakes 
in the coulees on the Columbia Plateau. 
Climate. In western Washington, the ocean 
influences the temperature and the climate is 
equable. The mean temperature for July is 
about 60°, for January 40°, and for the entire 
year 50° F'. In the Puget Sound Basin, cold east 
winds occasionally cause the winter temperature 
to fall below zero. In eastern Washington the 
climate is marked by extremes of temperature, 
ranging from —30° in winter to 110° and even 
higher in summer. In the southeastern counties 
the winters are generally mild and the summers 
hot. The annual precipitation in western Wash- 
ington is from 70 to 125 inches. Three-fourths 
of the rain in this section falls during the wet 
season from November to April inclusive. There 
is a heavy snowfall in winter on the mountains. 
In eastern Washington, the rainfall is, over 
large areas, reduced to 10 and 15 in., and irriga- 
tion is a requisite for agriculture. The average 
annual snowfall in this part of the state is 40 in. 
or more. The prevailing winds along the coast 
are from the west or south; in the Puget Sound 
Basin from the south; and in eastern Washing- 
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ton from the southwest, except in the Yakima 
and Wenatchee valleys. Tornadoes are unknown 
in the state. ; 

Agriculture. The soils of esatern Washing- 
ton are chiefly volcanic; those of western Wash- 
ington are chiefly glacial. The soils of the 
western coastal portion of the state at the lower 
elevations consist of silty loams and silty clay 
loams. The region is characterized by numerous 
alluvial valleys, where loams and silty clays 
predominate. The greater part of the agricul- 
ture of the region is confined to the alluvial 
valleys. The Columbia River Basin and the 
southern part of the Puget Sound Basin are 
occupied by similar soils. In the northern por- 
tion of the Puget Sound Basin the level benches 
and rolling uplands are occupied by a great 
variety of gravelly, and sandy loam soil. Al- 
luvial bottoms and partially filled lake basins 
are numerous in this region. The intermountain 
valleys in the north-central and northeastern 
portions of the state consist chiefly of glacial 
deposits. The soil of the Columbia Plateau is 
principally volcanic ash and decomposed lava. 
‘The total area included in irrigation projects, 
completed or under way, is 817,032 acres. The 
leading crops (in the order of their importance 
as judged by value) are: wheat, hay and forage, 
oats, barley, potatoes, hops, and corn. The 
principal wheat producing region is the south- 
eastern portion of the state. The fruit-raising 
area increases from year to year, and apples, 
plums, prunes, cherries, and small fruits are 
extensively grown. The growing of flower bulbs 
is an increasing industry; the narcissus and 
tulip bulbs, propagated near Bellingham, flower 
in Washington, D. C. earlier than bulbs of the 
same varieties imported from Holland. Flori- 
culture is a growing industry in Washington, 
and live stock and dairy products are important 
factors in its agricultural wealth. 

Forests. Federal forest reserves are included 
in ten National Parks; the Chelan, with an area, 
of nearly two and one-half million acres, is*the 
largest. The Puget Sound Basin and the neigh- 
boring slopes of the Cascade and Olympic Moun- 
tains are noted for their forests of fir and pine. 
The eastern slopes of the Cascades and most 
of the Okanogan highlands are clothed with light 
forests consisting chiefly of yellow pine. The 
Columbia Plateau is for the most part treeless. 

Fisheries. The wonderful salt and fresh 
waterways of Washington abound in valuable 
fishing resources. The catch of salmon is par- 
ticularly important. In the streams trout are 
very numerous, and there is an abundant supply 
of herring as well as oulachan, or candle-fish. 
Oysters, rockfish, turbot, and sole are among 
other fishery products of the state. 

Minerals. The mineral wealth of Washing- 
ton is large, but its resources are not yet fully 
developed. The most important of its mineral 
products is coal, deposits of which are found in 
no other Pacific Coast State. Next in impor- 
tance to coal are the clay products. Gold, silver, 
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and copper are mined in considerable quantities, 
and lead and zinc are worked. The quarries 
yield granite, sandstone, marble, and limestone. 
Antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and 
platinum are found. 

Manufactures. The growth in manufactur- 
ing in Washington is the direct result of the 
development of the state’s natural resources. 
The vast forests of Washington furnish lumber; 
its streams and bays support the important 
salmon canning industry; and the extensive 
grazing ranches and the luxuriant growth of 
bunch-grass encourage stock-raising, upon which 
the meat packing and the butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk industries depend. The mostj 
important industries (arranged in the order of, 
the value of products) are: lumber and timber 
products, flour-mill and grist-mill products, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and canning 
and preserving. 

Education. Education is free, and com- 
pulsory for children from seven to fifteen years 
of age. The public school system is adminis- 
tered by a state superintendent of public in- 
struction, a state board of education, regents or 
trustees of higher institutions of learning, a 
superintendent of the common schools, a board 
of education in each county, and a board 
of directors in each school district. The state 
superintendent is elected for a term of four years; 
each county superintendent is elected for a 
term of two years. Washington has three state 
normal schools—at Cheney, Bellmgham, and 
Ellensburg, respectively. .The State College 
of Washington, at Pullman, for instruction in 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and natural.sciences, 
includes an agricultural college, an experiment 
station, and a school of science. The University 
of Washington, at Seattle, embraces a college 
of liberal arts, a college of engineering, and 
schools of law, forestry, mines, and pharmacy. 
Institutions of higher learning, maintained 
and controlled by their respective denomina- 
tions, are: Whitman College (Congregational), 
at Walla Walla; Gonzago College (Roman 
Catholic), at Spokane; Whitworth College (Pres- 
byterian), at Tacoma; and the University of 
Puget Sound (Methodist Episcopal), at Tacoma. 
_ Government. Washington is governed under 
its original constitution adopted on October 1, 
1889, and its amendments. Suffrage is conferred 
upon all adult citizens of the nited States 
(including women) who have lived in the state 
one year, in the county ninety days, and in the 
city, town, ward, or precinct thirty days im- 
mediately preceding election, and who are able to 


. read and speak the English language. Excluded 


from the suffrage are Indians not taxed, idiots, 
insane perce. and convicts. General elections 
are held biennially, in even number years, on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. Exercutivn. The chief executive 
officers are the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, attorney- 
general, superintendent of public instruction, 
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and commissioner of public lands, all of whom 
are elected for a term of four years; each new 
administration begins on the second Monday 
in January. The governor may veto any bill 
or any item or items of any bill, but his veto 
may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present in each house. LEGISLATIVE. 
The legislature consists of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. Senators are elected by 
single districts for a term of four years, a portion 
retiring every two years. Representatives are 
elected from a district for a term of two years. 
Regular sessions of the legislature are held 
biennially in Olympia (in pad number years), 
and begin on the second Monday in January. 
Jupiciary. Justice is administered principally 
by a supreme court, superior courts, and jus- 
tices of the peace. The supreme court consists 
of nine judges elected for a term of six years, 
one of those whose term next expires being 
chosen chief justice. Judges of the superior 
-court (one or more for each county, or one for 
two or more counties (jointly) are elected for a 
term of four years. Justices of the peace (one 
or more in each election precinct) are elected for 
a term of two years. Locan GOVERNMENT. 
The government of each county is vested prin- 
cipally in a board of three-commissioners elected 
by a county at large, for terms of two or four 
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years. The other county officers are a clerk, 
a treasurer, an auditor, an assessor, an attorney, 
an engineer, a sheriff, a coroner, and a superin- 
tendent of public schools—each elected for a 
term of two years. Township government is in 
force only when adopted by a particular county 
at a county election. Each township is governed 
by the electors assembled annually in town 


‘meeting and by three supervisors, a clerk, a 


treasurer, an assessor, a justice of the peace, 
a constable, and an overseer of highways for 
each road district. Cities are divided into three 
classes: the; first class including those having a 
population of 20,000 or more; the second class 
those having a population between 10,000 and 
20,000; the third class those having a population 
between 1,500 and 10,000. 

History. The Strait of Juan de Fuca was 
discovered in 1592, and explored in 1789. The 
mouth of the Columbia River was explored by 
the American Captain Gray in 1792, and further 
explorations were conducted by Lewis and Clark 
in 1805. A settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia was founded by John Jacob Astor in 
1811. The boundary question was settled with 
Great Britain in 1846. Washington formed 
part of the territory of Oregon; was organized 
as a territory in 1853; and was admitted to the 
Union in 1889. ; 
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WEST VIRGINIA, the northwesternmost of 
the South Atlantic group of states of the Union, 
lies between jatitudes 37° 10’ and 40° 40’ N. 
and longitudes 77° 40’ and 82° 41’ W. It is 


’ bounded on the NW. by Ohio; on the N. by 


b Pennsylvania and Maryland; on the 


E. and 


’ SE. by Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia; 


and on the SW. by Virginia and Kentucky. Its 


greatest length from N. to S. is about 240 m., 
d its greatest breadth from E. to W., is about 
pes miles. In size, West Virginia ranks fortieth 


an ong the states of the Union; its gross area 


Ae Dankiatidie. 


being 24,170 sq. m., of which 148 sq. m. represent 
_- water surface. 


Relief. West Virginia is the most irregular 


- in form of all the states of the American Union; 


nearly all the boundary lines follow the courses 


of rivers or crests of mountain ridges. To the 


northward a narrow projection between the 
Ohio River and Pennsylvania is known as the 
The state is divided into two dis- 


tinct physiographic provinces. known as_ the 


ay eke 


“ridge and valley” belt, and the Allegheny 


_ Plateau province. About one-third of the state 


in the east is traversed from NE. to SW. by the 


western ridges of the Appalachian system. 


more. 


These ridges are generally parallel, varying in 
height from 2,500 to 3,000 ft., with numerous 
summits attaining elevations of 4,000 ft. and 
The culminating point in the state is 
Spruce Knob (4,860 ft.); other notable summits 
are: High Knob (4,710 ft.), Big Spruce Knob 
(4,652 ft.), and Cunningham Knob (4,485 ft.). 


‘ 


The mountainsides are fertile, generally wooded, 
and present wild, picturesque, and occasionally . 
sublime scenery. The valleys between the 
ridges, while difficult of access, furnish broad 
areas of valuable agricultural land. West of 
the mountain belt is the Alleghany Plateau, 
comprising about two-thirds of the area of the 
state, and forming a part of the Great Appa- 
lachian Plateau Province which extends from 
New York to Alabama. This region is much 
dissected into gorges, canyons, and hills by a 
network of streams, and has a general elevation 
of 1,000 to 2,500 ft., but slopes westward to the 
Ohio River, where the hills attain elevations of 
500 to 800 feet. 

Drainage. In the NE. the streams are trib- 
utary to the Potomac River, but west of the 
main Alleghany ridge, the entire state is drained 
to the Ohio River. The Shenandoah River 
flows through a small section of the state in the 
N. E., and the Potomac rises by several forks 
in the N. The principal tributaries of the Ohio 
are: the Big Sandy, Guyandotte, New (Great 
Kanawha), the Little Kanawha and Monon- 
gahela, streams that are navigable to a con- 
siderable extent, most of them having been 
artificially improved. 

Climate. As the state has a range of over 
4,000 ft. in altitude, its climate varies con- 
siderably in different localities. Mean annual 
temperatures range from 48°-50° F. along the 
southeastern boundary, to 56° in the southwestern 
section and 43° in the northern Panhandle. The 
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highest recorded temperature for the state is 
107°, the lowest, -35° F. Temperatures above 
100° and below -15° are rare. In the eastern.or 
mountainous section the annual precipitation 
is over 50 in.; in other sections of the state it 
varies from 35 to 40 in. Snows are frequent 
during the winter, and sometimes deep in the 
higher plateau and mountain districts. The 
prevailing winds are from south te west. 
Agriculture. West Virginia is primarily 
agricultural; the valleys, the hillsides, and the 
ridges are generally fertile, and the mountain 
glades afford excellent pasture land. The Pan- 
handle is an extremely rich farming country, 
and the valleys of the SE. abound in rich blue- 
grass tracts. About two-thirds of the state’s 
entire land area is in farms. Farm acreage de- 
creased slightly in the decade 1900-1910, but 
the number of farms increased, and the total 
value of farm property increased nearly 55 per 
cent in the same period. The leading crops of 
the state (in the order of their importance as 
judged by total value) are: corn, hay and for- 
age, wheat, potatoes, tobacco and oats. Live 
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stock, dairying and poultry interests are exten- 4 


sive and steadily increasing. 

Forests. The lumber and timber products 
are among the most valuable assets of the state, 
a large part of which is still densely covered with 
forests of oak, hemlock, spruce, ash, tulip 
walnut, poplar, cherry, locust, chestnut and 
other timber trees. > 

Minerals. The West Virginia coal field covers’ 
more than 17,000 sq. m., and bituminous coal 
has been found in 51 of the 55 counties. The — 
coal supply is varied and includes excellent 
grades of splint coal and (except that in Ken- 
tucky) the only considerable supply of cannel — 
coal in the United States. Bese the great 
resources in coal, Virginia has other extensive 
mining and quarrying industries; petroleum and 
natural gas are among the most important 
products of the state. Iron, sandstone, lime- 
stone, slate and clays are among the mineral 
products of commercial value. rf 

Manufactures. West Virginia is in general 
more a mining than a manufacturing state, but 
it is, nevertheless, well adapted to the develop- 
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ment of manufactures. The state is fairly well 
supplied with railway transportation facilities; 
the Ohio River, which is of decided commercial 
Importance, forms the greater part of the west- 
ern boundary of the state, affording cheap and 
adequate facilities, and many of the numerous 
mountain streams are utilized for rafting lum- 
ber. The vast deposits of coal, the abundance 
of petroleum and natural gas, the extensive 
timber areas, and the excellent water-power 
facilities which are being rapidly developed, are 
directly responsible for much of the growth in 
manufactures, which has more than kept pace 
with the growth of population. i 
portant of the state’s industries (judged by 
value of product) are: the manufactures of 
lumber and timber, iron and steel, leather, glass, 
flour-mill and grist-mill products, and coke. 
Education. A law enacted in 1908 requires 
that the children between eight and fifteen years 
of age shall attend school twenty-four weeks 


_-each year, provided the public school in their 


district is in session that length of time. Each 
magisterial district constitutes a school district; 
for each school district there is a board of educa- 
tion consisting of a president and two commis- 
sioners, each elected for a term of four years, 
and one commissioner for two years. The 


county supervision of public schools is vested in . 


a county superintendent who is elected for a 
term of four years. The state supervision is 


' vested in a state superintendent, who is elected 


for four years. A state board of education con- 
stitutes a state board of examiners (for special 
primary, high school, and professional certifi- 
cates), and prescribes the course of study. The 
state maintains six normal schools for whites 
(at Huntington, Fairmont, West Liberty, Glen- 
ville, Shepherdstown and Athens), and two for 


- negroes (at Institute and at Bluefield). At the 


head of the educational system is the West 
Virginia University, at Morgantown. The 
principal institutions of higher education not 


_ under state control are: Bethany College (Christ- 


jan), at Bethany; Morris Harvey College 
(Methodist Episcopal), at Barboursville; West 
Virginia Wesleyan College (Methodist Epis- 


. _copal), at Buckhannon; and Davis and Elkins 


College (Presbyterian), at Elkins. — 
Government. West Virginia is governed 
under a constitution adopted in 1872 with sub- 
sequent amendments. All male citizens above 
twenty-one years of age have the right of suf- 


-- frage, subject to a residence of one year in the 


state, and sixty days in the county in which they 
ryote. Paupers, insane, and those convicted of 
treason, felony or bribery in a previous election 
are barred “ while the disability continues,” and 
no person in the military or naval service of 
the United States is deemed a resident of the 
state by reason of being stationed therein. 


_ Executive. The executive department consists 


of the governor, secretary of state, superintend- 
ent of public schools, ‘auditor, treasurer and 
attorney-general, all elected by the people at 
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the time of the presidential election, and serv- 
ing for four years from the fourth of March 
following. The governor must have been a 
citizen for five years preceding this election, 
must have attained the age of thirty years, and 
is ineligible for reélection during the four years 
succeeding the expiration of his term. In case 
of the death or other disability of the governor, 
the president of the Senate acts as governor, and 
in case of his incapability, the speaker of the 
House of Delegates; and these two failing, the 
legislature on joint ballot elects an acting gov- 
ernor. A new election must be called to fill the 
vacancy unless the unexpired term is less than 
one year. The governor appoints, subject to 
the consent of a majority of the members of the 
Senate, all officers whose appointment or election 
is not otherwise provided for. If a vacancy 
occurs in the court of appeals, or in the circuit 
court, the governor appoints until the next 
general election; or, if the unexpired term is 
less than two years, until the end of the term. 
The governor may convene the legislature in 
extraordinary session when he deems it neces- 
sary. He may veto a bill, or in case of an ap- 
propriation bill, the separate items, but this 
veto may be overridden by a majority of the 
total membership of each house. Any bill not 
returned with objections within five days after 
presentation becomes a law. An appropriation 
bill cannot be vetoed after the legislature ad- 
journs. Lucisuative. The legislature, consist- 
ing of the Senate and the House of Delegates, 
meets at Charleston, on the first Wednesday in 
January of the odd years, sessions being limited 
to 45 days. One-half the membership retires 
biennially. A senator must be at least twenty- 
five years of age, and must have been a citizen 
of the state for five years, and a resident of the 
district for one year preceding his election. The 
Senate elects a president, confirms or rejects 
the nominations of the governor, and acts as 
a court of impeachment for the trial of public 
officers, besides sharing in legislative functions. 
The House of Delegates is composed of eighty- 
six members, of whom each county choses at 
least one. A delegate must be a citizen and have 
resided one year in the/county from which he is 
chosen. Besides its legislative functions, the 
House prepares articles of impeachment and 
prosecutes the proceedings before the Senate. 
No person holding a lucrative office under the 
state or the United States, no salaried officer of 
a railroad company, and no officer of any court 
is eligible for membership in either house. The 
length of the legislative session is forty-five days, 
but it may be extended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members elected to each house. No act 
takes effect until ninety days after its passage, . 
unless two-thirds of the members of each house’ 
specifically order otherwise. Jupictary. Ju- 
dicial power is vested in a Supreme court of 
appeals, circuit courts, such inferior courts as 
may be established, county courts, and justices 
of the peace. The supreme court of appeal 
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consists of five judges, elected for terms of twelve 
years. It holds three terms annually—one at 

heeling, one at Charleston, and one at Charles 
Town. Nineteen judges, elected for terms of 
eight years in eighteen circuits, compose the 
circuit court. In order to relieve the circuit 
court judges, the legislature has _ established 
inferior courts in nine counties of the state. 
One or two justices of the peace (dependent on 
opulation) are elected from each magisterial 
istrict. Locan GoveRNMENT. The county 
is the unit of local government. The county 
court has the police and fiscal authority. Other 
officers are the clerk of the county court, the 
sheriff, who also acts as tax-collector and treas- 
urer, the prosecuting attorney, one or two as- 
sessors, the surveyor of lands, and the superin- 
tendent of free schools, all elected for the term 
of four years. In addition, there are boards 
pat or elected by various authorities and 
charged with specific duties. 
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History. West. Virginia was a part of Vir- 
ginia until the beginning of the secession move- 
ment in 1861.-.The separation of these states 
had, however, been agitated before the adoption ~ 
of the Federal Constituion. West Virginia was 
settled largely by immigrants who entered by 
way of Pennsylvania, and the population in- 
cluded Germans, Protestant Irish, and people 
from the states farther north. Slavery was 
rendered unprofitable by the difficulties in agri- 
culture caused by the rugged nature of the 
country, and the climate. Social conditions 
*were, therefore, entirely unlike those of the east- 
ern part of the state, and little sympathy existed 
between the two sections. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the inhabitants of the northern 
and western counties remained loyal to the 
federal government, and in 1863 Virginia 
was admitted to the Union as a separate 
state. 
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WISCONSIN, one of the East North-Central 
States of the Union, lies between latitudes 42° 
30’ and 47° 4’ N., and longitudes 86° 45’ and 
92° 54’ W. It is bounded on the N. by Lake 
Superior and Michigan; on the E. by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan;-on the S. by Llinois; and 
on the W. by Iowa and Minnesota. Wisconsin 
is about 300 m. in length from north to south, 
and about 250 m. in width, and has an area of 
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56,066 sq. m., of which 810 sq. m. are water sur- 
face.’ In size it ranks twenty-fifth among the © 
states of the Union. 

Relief. The state occupies a central position 
in the extreme northern portion of the low pla- 
teau which constitutes the northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley. The surface is generally — 
rolling and undulating, with an ¢verage eleva- 
tion of about 1,000 ft. above sea level Although | 
without great relief, the surface is far froin level; 
there are numerous small, nearly level plains 
and there is much rough country. The !owest — 
elevations in the state are along the lake shores 
and in the central part of the state, where the 
altitudes average 580-600 ft. above sea level. 
The Fox-Wisconsin depression which extends © 
across the state from Green Bay to the mouth of - 
the Wisconsin River is continuous, except for a 
mile and a half over the low divide at Portage. 
In early times this depression formed the route 
of travel and commerce between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi. The Penokee Range © 
in the northern part of the state contains a 
number of elevations over 1,500 ft. in height. 
Rib Hill (over 1,900 ft.) in Marathon County, 
is probably the highest point in the state. From 
the northern highlands two ridges of land extend — 
southward into the central portion of the state, 
dividing the greater part of its area into two 
main drainage basins. The westernmost of | 
these ridges separates the valleys of the Missis- . 
sippi and St. Croix Rivers from that of the Wis- 

- consin River. The eastern ridge separates the 
Wisconsin River basin from the Fox River — 
valley and the streams flowing into Lake Michi- — 
gan. A line of low elevations, parallel with and 
about 15 m. south of the Wisconsin River, 
runs between Madison and the Mississippi. 
Another ridge, known as the Winnebago escarp- 
ment, beginning at Door County peninsula 


extends southward along the eastern shore of 
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Lake Winnebago and gradually subsides in the 
southern part of the state. The surface topog- 


raphy of the southwestern portion of the state 


adjacent to the Mississippi River is som 
dissected and rough. eS oe 
_ Drainage. There are no large streams flow- 
ing into Lake Superior, and very little drainage 
in that direction. The main part of the state is 
drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
The St. Croix, the Chippewa, and the Black, 
oin the Mississippi north of the mouth of the 

isconsin. The Wisconsin rises on the upper 
Michigan border and, flowing south and west, 
enters the Mississippi near Prairie du Chien. It 
is navigable as far as Portage, some 200 m. above 
its mouth. The Fox River, with a course of 
more than 250 m., rises in the south-central por- 


tion of the state, flows north and east through 


Lake Winnebago and thence into Green Bay. 
Besides the Fox, several smaller streams drain 
into Lake Michigan. The southern part of the 


“state is drained by a number of streams, which 


eventually find their way through other rivers 
into the Mississippi. The rivers of Wisconsin 
provide numerous and valuable water-powers, 
which have greatly contributed to the industrial 
development of the state. In. Wisconsin are 
more than 2,500 lakes, most of them lying in the 
northern and eastern parts of the state. Of these 
the largest is Lake Winnebago, with an extreme 
Jength of 30 m., and a breadth of 10 m., one of 


_ the largest bodies of water lying wholly within 


any state in the Union.’ Many of the lakes in 
the southern and eastern parts of the state are 


famous summer resorts, notably Lake Geneva, 


Green Lake, the beautiful “four lakes”? near 


Madison, and the lakes in Waukesha County. | 
The climate of the northern and. 


Climate. 


eastern sections is much modified by the influ- 


ence of Lakes Michigan and Superior, which 
cover an area of over 60,000 sq. miles. The 


- climate of the whole state, however, is affected 


more or less by the storms which move eastward 


, slang the Canadian border, and also by those 


which move northward up the Mississippi 
valiey. The winters, especially in the central 


- and northwestern sections, are long and severe 


~~ and the summers in the central and southwestern 


sections are very warm; but the air is so dry that 


cold and heat are less felt here than in more 


humid climates with less extreme temperatures. 
The mean annual tem ture for the state is 


: 44° ¥.; the mean for July is 70° and for Feb- 


, 15°F. The average rainfall is about 32 in., 


well distributed over all sections of the state. 
- The annual snowfall is 53 in. in the northern 


section, 36 in. in the middle section, and 40 in. 


jn the southern section. All parts of the state are 


subject to tornadoes, but they are more frequent 
in the western section. ; oo Ts 
culture. There is great diversity in 


‘the soils of the state. In much of eastern and 
- central Wisconsin the soils are suited to the pro- 


duction of grass and grain, and in those regions 
dairying is an important industry. Corn, oats, 
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barley, and rye are the principal grain crops in 
central Wisconsin. In dition to the grainy oid 
grain, potatoes are extensively grown, and 
clover-seed constitutes an important crop. In 
southern Wisconsin, binder talasos is profitably 
wn. Along the southern shore of Lake 
uperior much attention is being given to apple 
orchards, and considerable tracts of swampy , 
and mucky soils are being drained for the produc- 
tion of cranberries and other special crops. In 
southwestern Wisconsin the soil constitutes 
good general farming lands, and some tobacco 
1s grown. The leading crops (in the order of 
their importance as judged by value) are: hay 
and forage, oats, corn, barley, potatoes, tobacco 
rye, and wheat. The production of orchard 
fruits is increasing, as is also that of grapes. 
The raising of live stock, particularly of dairy 
cows, is an important industry. 
_ Forests. Originally the greater part of what 
is now Wisconsin was covered with forests, but 
in the south and west there were quite large 
areas of rolling prairie land. Along the shore 
of Lake Michigan and extending inland a quarter 
of the distance across the state and northward 
through the Fox River valley, there is a heavy 
belt of oak, maple, birch, ash, hickory, elm, and 
some pine. From the northern shores of Green 
Bay there stretch to the north and west numer- 
ous forests of pines, hemlocks, and spruce. 
Much of the marketable timber has been cut, 
but there are still quite extensive woodland areas. 

Fisheries. Wisconsin has valuable fisheries. 
The catch of lake trout, herring, and whitefish 
being (in the order given) the most valuable. 
The state board of commissioners of fisheries 
distributes millions of eggs and Shoeelng: There 
are state hatcheries at Madison, Bayfield, 
Oshkosh, Minocqua, Delafield, and Wild Rose. 

Minerals isconsin has considerable min- 
eral wealth. Iron is found in the Huronean 
rocks of the northern part of the state, and near 
Baraboo, and iron ore is mined at Iron Ridge 
and Mayville in Dodge County. The Trenton- 
Galena limestone in the southwestern part of 
the state has been mined for lead and zinc since 
the earliest settlement by the French. Building 
stone of good quality is plentiful. Natural rock, 
cement, phite, and petroleum, are also pro- 
duced. Picabovater pearls are found in many 
of the streams. Wisconsin ranks among the 
cat oe g states in the value of mineral waters 
sold. 

Manufactures. While Wisconsin is largely 
an agricultural state, the advance in the relative 
importance of its manufacturing industries as 
measured by value of its products has been 
marked. ‘The most important industries (ar- 
ranged in the order of value of products) are 
the manufacture of lumber and timber products; 
foundry and Sgt hapa em oe products; butter, 
cheese, and condensed ; leather, tanned, 
curried, and finished; malt and malt liquors; 
flour-mill and grist-mill products; slaughtering, 
and meat packing; and paper and wood-pulp. 
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Education. Wisconsin has an excellent free 
public school system under the supervision of a 
state superintendent of public instruction, who 
is chosen by popular vote for a term of four 
years. A graded system of instruction is pe 
vided in country, district, and city schools, high 
schools and normal schools and the University 
of Wisconsin. School attendance, for twenty- 
four weeks per annum in the country and 
thirty-two weeks in cities, is compulsory for 
children between seven and fourteen years of 
age who do not live more than two miles from 
school by the nearest traveled public highway. 
Under state control there is a system of teachers’ 
and farmers’ institutes. In addition to the state 


normal schools and the university, the state 


maintains at Platteville a school of mines. 
Among the large number of private educational 
institutions, including schools of collegiate 
rank, are Beloit College (non-sectarian), at 
Beloit; Carroll College (Presbyterian), at Wau- 
kesha; Lawrence College (Methodist Episcopal), 
at Appleton; Concordia College (Lutheran) 
Marquette University (Roman Catholic), an 

Milwaukee-Downer College (non-sectarian) for 
women, all at Milwaukee; Milton College 
(Seventh Day Adventist), at Milton; North- 
western University (Lutheran), at Watertown; 
Ripon College (non-sectarian), at Ripon; Way- 
land University (Baptist, co-educational), at 
Beaver Dam; and many private academies and 
trade or technical schools, and six industrial 
schools for Indians, 

Government. The original constitution of 
the state, adopted in 1848 and amended many 
times since then, is still in force. Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for males over twenty-one 
years of age. There is no property or educa- 
tional qualification. Exxcutive. The executive 
power is vested in a governor and a lieutenant- 
governor elected for two years. Candidates 
for either office must be citizens of the United, 
States, and qualified electors of the state. ‘The 
administrative officers, a secretary of state,;°a 
treasurer, and an attorney-general, are elected 
for two years. A bill vetoed by the governor 
becomes a law if it is approved by two-thirds 
of the members in each house. The governor 
has power to grant reprieves, commutations, and 
pardons, except for treason, and in cases of im- 
peachment. The lieutenant-governor acts as 
president of the Senate, with a casting vote 
only. -The secretary of state is ex officio auditor. 
LeGIsuativE. The legislature’ consists of a 
Senate and an Assembly. It meets at Madison 
biennially (odd number years), and the length 
of session is unlimited by law. The number of 
assemblymen cannot be less than fifty-four nor 
more than one-hundred, and the number of 
senators must be not more than one-third nor 
less than one-fourth the number of assembly- 
men. Those eligible to the legislature are all 
males who are qualified electors in the district 
to be represented, and who have resided one 
year within the state. Wisconsin delegates im- 
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portant legislative power to three commissions, 
each of which is composed of three members: 
the railroad commission fixes rates of railroads 
and public utilities; the tax commission assesses 
and collects all taxes including the new progress- 
ive income tax; the industrial commission ad- 
ministers all laws relating to factory inspection, 
women’s and children’s labor organizations, 
compensations, truancy, free employment of- 
fices, minimum wages, marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, etc. The latter commission has power to 
enforce rules of its own making regarding ma- 
chinery, sanitation, and ventilation. JUDICIARY. 
The judicial power of the state is vested’ in a 
supreme court of seven members, elected for a 
term of ten years, the senior justice being the 
chief justice; circuit courts of one judge each, 
except in the second circuit (including Mil- 
waukee) in which the number is greater; probate 
judges, one elected in each county, except where 
the legislature confers probate powers on in- 
ferior courts; and in towns, cities, and villages, 
justices of the peace, elected for two years. 
Loca GovERNMENT. Wisconsin has the mixed 
or township-county system of local government. 
Town officers, excepting justices of the peace, 
are elected for one year only, except that in a 
county having a population of 100,000 or more 
(Milwaukee County) town meetings are biennial, 
and all officers are elected for two years. The 
chairmen of the several town boards of super- 
visors, with the supervisors of each ward of a 
city and the supervisors of each village in the 
county, constitute the county board of special 
supervisors, and each county elects biennially 
at the general election in November, a clerk, a 
treasurer, a sheriff, a coroner, a clerk of the 
circuit, a district-attorney, a register of: deeds, 
and a surveyor. The county board represents 
the county in all its business relations. “City 
officers are the mayor, members of the board of 
aldermen, and other administrative officers and 
boards. The mayor, aldermen, treasurer, comp- 
troller, justices of the peace, and supervisors, 
must be elected by the people; but the other 


officers are filled as the council of each city di- — 


rects. An act of 1909 provides for the adoption 
of government by commission in any city of the 
second, third, or fourth class which votes for 


this form of government at an election called 


by a petition signed by twenty-five per cent of — 


the voters at the preceding election for mayor. 
History. Wisconsin was opened to wide 


settlement by French explorers, missionaries, 


and traders. Among the Frenchmen whose 
names are associated with its earl 
those of Jean Nicollet, Sieur de Radisson, 


Sieur des Groseilliers, Jacques Marquette, Louis — 


history are — 


Joliet, René Ménard, Claude Allcuez, La Salle, — 


Henri de Tonty, Duluth, and Louis Hennepin. 
The French claimed, and to a greater or less 
extent occupied the territory from 1634 until 
the close of the Seven Years’ War in 1760, when 
it passed to Great Britain. British occupation 
was brief, and in 1783 it became a part of the 


; 


a? 
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United States, and was included in 1787 in the 


} : } ; in Indian 
Territory; in 1809 in Illinois Territory; and in 


Northwest Territory; afterward 
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1818 in Michigan Territory. Wisconsin Terri- 


tory was organized in 1836 and was admitted 
as a state in 1848, 


WYOMING 


WYOMING, one of the Mountain States of 
the United States, lies between latitudes 41° 
and 45° N., and longitudes 104° 3’ and 111° 6’ W. 
It is bounded on the N. by Montana; on the E. 
by South Dakota and Nebraska; on the S. by 
Colorado and Utah; and on the W. by Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana. The state has an extreme 
length from east to west of about 380 m., and an 
extreme width from north to south of 276 miles. 
In gross area it ranks eighth among the states of 
the Union (97,914 sq. m., of which 320 sq. m. 
represent water surface). 
elief. The Black Hills of South Dakota 
extend across the boundary and occupy a small 
_area in the extreme northeastern part of Wyo- 
ming. Aside from this Black Hill country, 
eastern Wyoming is a region of lofty plains, 
art of the Great Plains Province of the United 
Beates: The Great Plains also occupy large 
areas of the southern and southwestern portions 
of the state. The-plains of the eastern half of 
the state rise from altitudes of 4,000 ft. along 
the eastern boundary to about 7,000 ft. along 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. The 
surface is generally flat or gently rolling, barren 
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of tree growth, but covered with nutritious 
grasses. Here and there erosion buttes and 
mesas rise above the general level of the country, 
and add to the interest and picturesqueness of 
the region. Ranges of the Rocky Mountain 
system, entering the state from the northwest, 
cross it in a southeasterly direction. The Big 
Horn Mountains constitute the most easterly 
or Front Range of the system and extend for 
about 180 m. southward into Natrona County. 
This range contains many Alpine peaks from 
8,000 to 10,000 ft. in height, many mountain 
Jakes and waterfalls, and a number of small 
glaciers, especially about the base of Cloud Peak 
(13,165 ft.), its highest summit. In the central 
and south-central parts of the state in Fremont, 
Natrona, Sweetwater, and Carbon Counties, 
occurs a break in the continuity of the Rocky 
Mountains, the ranges to the northwest being 
known as the Northern Rockies, those to the 
south as the Southern Rockies. Here the Great 
Plains are occupied by many minor mountain 
groups, volcanic buttes, and lava flows. In 
this portion of the state is found the broad and 
relatively low pass which is utilized by the Union 
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Pacific Railway. The main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, known in .its central and dominant 
mass as the Wind River Range, extends in a 
northwest-southeast direction through a large 
part of the state and constitutes the waterpart- 
ing (‘* Continental Divide ’’) between the streams 
flowing to the Atlantic and Pacific Basins. The 
highest points in the state, Gannett Peak 
(13,775 {t.) and Fremont (13,790 ft.), are found 
in this range. The extreme northwestern part 
of the state is occupied by the Yellowstone 
National Park, about 75 m. in diameter. It has 
a general elevation of more than 6,000 ft. above 
sea level, and rises in snow-capped mountains 
to elevations of 10,000 and 14,000 feet. It is 
famed for its mountains, its canyons, its geysers 
and for its wonderful scenery. Just south of 
Yellowstone Park the Teton Mountains, rising 
from the low basin of Jackson’s Hole to eleva- 
tions of 10,000 and 11,000 ft., form a striking 
feature. : 
Drainage. The greater part of the state is 
drained by branches of the Missouri River, the 
most important being the Yellowstone, Bi 
Horn, and Powder Rivers, flowing north; an 
the Cheyenne and North Platte Rivers, flowing 
east. Southwest of the center of the state is an 
area with no outward drainage, and the streams 
empty into desert lakes, or are lost by evapora- 
tion or seepage. West of the ‘“‘ Continental 
Divide ” the state is drained principally by the 
Green River, flowing southward to the Colorado 
and the Snake River, flowing northward an 
northwestward to the Columbia River. 
Climate. The climate of Wyoming is dry 
and healthful in nearly all sections of the state, 
but extremes of both summer and winter tem- 
ratures are marked. In the lower Big Ho: 
Valley summer temperatures rise to 95° and 100 
F., but at heights of from 6,000 to 7,000 ft. on 
neighboring ranges, summer temperature seldom 
rises above 90°, and frosts may occur at any 
time. Elevations under 6,000 ft. have a mean 
annual temperature of about 45° F. Winter 
temperatures as low as —51° have been recorded. 
Cheyenne, in the southeast, has a winter mean 
of 27° and a summer mean of 65° F. Except in 
a few counties in the northeastern part of the 
state, the rainfall is not sufficient for growing 
crops without irrigation, the normal annual 
precipitation ranging from 10 to 15 inches. Irri- 
gation is practised in all sections of the state 
where water is available. 
Agriculture. The lack of water, rather than 
Nah dd of soil, renders most of the plains region 
t for grazing only. In the mountains rugged- 
ness combines with thin and scattered soil to 
make these districts of small agricultural value. 
Of the state’s entire land area only slightly more 
than one-eighth is in farms. On the Great Plains 
are found great cattle ranges and the live stock 
interests of the state are extensive. Wyoming 
ranks first among the states in the number of 
sheep and the Bare of wool. The general 
_ character of Wyoming agriculture is indicated 
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by the fact that somewhat more than one-fourth 
(27.4 per cent) of the total value of crops is 
contributed bythe cereals and about three- 
fifths (60.6 per cent) by hay and forage; the 
remainder, representing in value 12 per cent of 
the total, consists mostly of potatoes and other 
vegetables. 'The leading crops of the state (in 
the order of their importance as judged by 
value) are: hay and forage, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
barley, and corn. It should be noted, however, © 
that vegetables, exclusive of potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and yams, are more important than 
corn or barley. 

Forests. . Forest growth in Wyoming is 
limited tothe highest ranges, the most important 
forests being in the Black Hills region in the 
northeast, on the lower slopes of the Big Horn 
Mountains, and on the Rocky Mountain ranges 
of the northwestern part of the state, including 
Yellowstone National Park. The yellow pine 
is the most important tree in the Big Horn, and 
small lodge-pole pine makes up the greater part 
of the northwestern forests. The Douglas 
spruce and Rocky Mountain white pine are 
common in the forests of the Medicine Bow 
Mountains, from which much of the native 
lumber used in the southern part of the state is 
secured. Occasional cottonwoods along the 
streams are the only trees upon the plains. 

Minerals. The prosperity of Wyoming is 
largely dependent on its mineral resources. 
It is one of the leading states in the value 
of its output of bituminous coal. In nearly 
every county there are veins of iron ore of 
varying extent and quality, 
portant being at Hartville, in Laramie County; 
‘ron Mountain, in Laramie County, and the » 
Seminole and Rawlins, in Carbon County. 
Other mineral products of the state are copper, 
gold, asbestos, soda, silver, lead, gypsum, an 
stone. The mining product next in value to 
coal is copper, taken chiefly in Carbon County. 
There are valuable deposits of petroleum and 
natural gas in various sections of the state. 
Sulphur has been found near Cody and Ther- 
mopolis. In addition to the hot springs of the 
Yellowstone region, mention should be made 
of the large hot springs at Thermopolis and 
Saratoga, where the water has a temperature — 
of about 133° F. a 

Manufactures. The manufactures of Wyo- 
eae are not of very great importance, the — 
number of establishments and the variety of — 
industries being small. The leading industries — 
(arranged in the order of value of products) — 
are: the manufacture of cars and general shop 
construction by steam railroad companies, the — 
manufacture of lumber and timber products, and — 
flour- and grist-mill products. ; 

Education. The public schools are under 
the supervision of a state superintendent of 
public instruction, county superintendents and — 
district boards. School attendance is compul- 
af for all children between the ages of seven — 
and fourteen years. The schdols are maintained — 


the most im- © 
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by the proceeds of school taxes, and an annual 
income from school funds which are derived 
principally from public lands. At the head of 
the educational system is the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie. Teachers are trained in 
the normal school, which is carried on in connec- 
tion with the University of Wyoming. Asso- 
ciated with the University is an agricultural 
college, a school of mines, a college of mechanical 
engineering, a school of commerce, a school of 
music, and a preparatory department. 
Government. Wyoming is governed under 
its first constitution, adopted in 1889, and its 
amendments. Suffrage is conferred upon both 
males and females, and the right to vote is given 
to all citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, are able 
to read the constitution, and have resided in the 
state one year and in the county sixty days 
immediately preceding an election. Excluded 


‘from the suffrage are idiots, insane persons, and 


persons convicted of an infamous crime. Exrcvu- 
tive. The executive officers of the state are 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, 
and superintendent of public instruction—all 
elected for a term of four years. There is no 
lieutenant-governor. The governor must be at 
least thirty years of age and have resided in the 
state for five years next preceding his election. 
If the office becomes vacant the secretary of 
state becomes acting governor. The governor, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, appoints 
the attorney-general, the state engineer and 
the members of the several boards and commis- 
sions. He has the power to veto bills, to pardon, 
to grant reprieves and commutations, and to 


remit fines and forfeitures; but the board of . 


charities and reform constitutes a board of par- 
dons for investigating all applications for execu- 
tive clemency, and advising the governor with 
respect to them. Leaisuative. The legislature 
consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The number of representatives must 
be not less than two nor more than three times 


- the number of senators. Senators are elected 


for four years, one-half the number retiring every 
two years; representatives are elected for two 
years. Both senators and representatives are 
apportioned among the several counties accord- 
ing to their population; each county, however, 
is entitled to at least one senator and one repre- 
sentative. The legislature meets at Cheyenne 
biennially, on the second Tuesday in January 


(odd number years), and the length of its session 
is limited to forty days. A two-thirds vote of 
the members elected to each house is required 
to override the governor’s veto. JUDICIARY. 
The administration of justice in Wyoming is 
vested principally in a supreme court, district 
courts, justices of the peace, and - municipal 
courts. The supreme court consists of three 
justices who are elected by the state at large for 
a term of three years, and the one having the 
shortest term to serve is chief justice. It holds 
two terms annually at the capital, one beginning 
the first Monday in April, aaa one beginning the 
first Monday in October. The state is divided 
into six judicial districts, and in each of these a 
district judge is elected for a term of six years. 
A justice of the peace is elected biennially in 
each precinct. Each incorporated city or town 
has a municipal court for the trial of offenses 
arising under its ordinance. Loca GovErn- 
MENT. A board of three commissioners has 
the care of the county property, manages the 
county business, builds and repairs the county 
buildings, apportions and orders the levying of 
taxes, and establishes the election precincts. 
The other county officers are a treasurer, a clerk, 
an attorney, a surveyor, a sheriff, a coroner, and a 
superintendent of schools, each elected for a term 
of two years. A justice of the peace and a con- 
stable are elected for and by each precinct. Cities 
and towns are incorporated under general laws. 

History. Fort Laramie, near the mouth of 
the Laramie River, was established in 1834 to 
control the fur trade of the Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes, and Sioux. The United States exploring 
expedition, commanded by John C. Fremont, 
explored the Wind River Mountains and the 
South Pass in 1842. From this time the favorite 
route to the Pacific led through Wyoming, but 
the aridity of the land and the pronounced hos- 
tility of the Indians were not conducive to 
settlement. For the protection of emigrant 
trains the United States government built Fort 
Kearney in 1848, and purchased Fort Laramie 
in 1849. A Mormon settlement was made on 
the Green River in 1853. These Mormons after- 
wards retired to Salt Lake City. Indian hos- 
tilities were active from 1851 to 1868. Gold 
was discovered on the Sweetwater River in 1867, 
and population increased rapidly. The Terri- 
tory of Wyoming, with its present boundaries 
was organized in 1869. The state was admitted 
to the Union in 1890. 
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The thirteenth census of the United States was taken by the RANK OF TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES 
Bureau of the Census as of April 15, 1910. The total area enu- alati 
merated includes continental United States, the territories of Citi SS ee pone 1890 
Alaska and Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The enumeration also ities 1910 1 
includes persons stationed abroad in the military and naval ~~ ~+| +, +| , | ; 


service of the Government (including civilian employees, etc.) 
who were specially enumerated through the cooperation of the Rey Sore ¥. z Rarer B ee ; pets 
PUBS ead NS yy sbacteets ; Philadelphia, P 3117549;008| 3|1'293,697| 3/1,046,964 
The following table gives the total population for the area St, Louis, Mo 4| 687,029] 4| 575,238| 4| 451,770 
enumerated in 1910. The corresponding census figures for 1900 Boston, Mass 5] 670,585| 5| 560,892| 5| 448,477 
are also given for purposes of comparison. Cleveland, O. 6| 560,663] 7| 381,768] 9| 261,353 
Baltimore, Md.. ----| 7| 558,485] 6} 508,957] 6) 434,439 
.,_ AREA i 1910 1900 Pittsburgh, Pa......... 8] 533,905|11] 321,616|12| 238,617 
The United States (total area 2 Detroit, Mich......... 9] 465,766|13] 285,704|14| 205,876 
of enumeration).......... 93,402,151 *77,256,630 Buffalo, N. Y.......... 10] 423,715] 8] 352,387|10| 255,664 
Continental United States....... 91,972,266 ~- 75,994,575 gen Rrancce, Calg «tt seaazital Seseistis| 20ue8 
Noncontiguous territory.....+... 1,429,885 1,262,055 Cincinnati, Ou ee 13] 363,591/10] 325,902] 8| 296,908 
= ewark, Ni J .ciei.c 010 0 14] 347,469|16] 246,070/16| 181,830 
aoe peste cerseeeneeceseeees iets) 1£2:357 New Orleans, La..-.... 15] 339,075|12| 287,104|11| 242,039 
Pp ve Ri ON OREO OTL TS OE ig 1 118012 053243 Washington, D. C...... 16} 331,069]15} 278,718]13] 230,392 
yeaa ge nO cr a 1953,243 Los Angeles, Cal....... 17| 319,198|36] 102,479|56| 50,395 
der a, pris CREO EM 55.608 91.219 eee Minn...../18] 301,408/19| 202,718|17| 164,738 
WEBER EI DRE nS ogoqupeuaas , 201? Jetsey City, N.J...... 19] 267,779|17| 206,433|18| 163,003 
*Includes 953,243 persons enumerated in Porto Rico in 1899. pane Coie a ee un Peer a ioe pe 19 tG 
tAccording to the census of Porto Rico taken in 1899 under [ndianapolis, Ind. .....|22] 233,650|21] 169,164|26| 105,436 
Allene atlas Ag Tec gtr Providence, R. I....... 23| 224:326|20| 175,597/24| 132,146 
e rate of increase from 1900 to 1910 was 20.9 per cent. for Louisville, Ky 241 223028118] 204°731/19| 161.129 
the total area of enumeration and 21 per cent. for continental Rochester Nn vee 251 218°149124] 162'608/21 133,896 
United States. It should be noted that this table does not} —=———*—~—*~ 


cover all the outlying possessions of the United States. In- 
cluding the population of the Philippines and other possessions, CITIES OF FASTEST GROWTH, 1900 TO 1910 


= population living under the American flag is approximately Rank City tee I SOpnate 
as follows: : Ps : 
Population of the United States and pos- Seren , Grete cure Okla........... gid Re a 
ions 2a A geisee ce ee ae }100,000 - Muskogee, Okla........2+0+2.0- ; : 
pee a res rl Boe Dirminghars Alans Eee mere nen 132,685 245.4 
Enumerated at the census of 1910..........+++. 93,402,151 4. Pasadena, Cal..............+++- 30,291 232.2 
Philippine Islands, 1905........ Uoate ees tress "7,635,426 8: Hos Asceles Cal cieiseenec eas ae 
BCSEIDAA LEG. crore nie eiviaioiels tin\e o/ecje.olnre seeee 00! STKEIEY, CAL. pe rereeseeseeeres y i 
SoS Fe CEPTS, Sa a 6100 7. Flint, Mich........ Ripe |: 38,550 194.2 
Panama Canal Zone, estimated............+0+% 50,000 ; eee ee ema ako es ; Ha 
i okane, Washi... jues otaepoens ; 7 
*The census of 1911 for Philippines gives 8,368,427. 10. Fort Worth, Texas.............. 73,312 » 174.7 
{The census of 1911 for Panama Canal Zone gives 154,255. he ae Wi Was etaiepeie'sipisje steve Phe bree 
: B30, Lex Battista me series aleiorelenicaoy. 9 
The population of continental United States is 91,972,266. 13. Tampa, Fla................--0+ 37,782 138.5 
Compared with the population of 75,994,575 in 1900 this 14. Schenectady, N. Y.............. 72,826 129.9 
represents an increase during the past decade of 15,977,691, or 153 ~ Portland Oren sons cuca even 207,214 129.2 
21 percent. The rate of increase was slightly greater than dur- 16, Oakland, Cal......... seeses +++ 150,174 124.3 
ing the preceding decade, 1890-1900, when it was 20.7 per cent. ye oe peo Se ohicinaelara Protelesiaserais nie . 123.6 
: - Tacoma, Wash....... olareielels a(eruy 143 122.0 
19. Dallas, Tex........ A cs tae 
AREA AND POPULATION OF CONTINENTAL U.S. 20. White Sua II s24s0 tise | 
SINCE FIRST CENSUS 21. Waterloo, Iowa......... ipa 26,693 112.2 
22. Jacksonville; Pla. cumesecin ose 57,699 103.0 
Gross Adjusted AREA OF UNITED STATES 
Census Area Popula- | Increase Over Pre-| per- G 
Year Square tion ceding Census | centages A : ROSSAT CE . Gross area 
Miles crease cession (sq. mi.) Accession (sq. mi.) 
Number Percent. Continentat U. S. .} 3,026,789 | Ourtyinc ? 1 
1910L 607 3,026,789 |91,972,266|15,977,691| 21.0 21.0 2 POSSESSIONS .. . . 16,517 — 
1900. | SOG 78S iS see eTsteese et] 20-2 | 20-2  Laublana Pur, 1603] 27,987 | Howell tees] 9 uae 
1880.....| 3,026,789 |50,155,783|11,597.412| 30.1 | 26.0 pes 1819....... 58,666 | Philippines, 1899.| 115,026 
1870..... 3,026,789 |38,558,371| 7,115,050] 22.6 | 26.6  erritory gained by Porto Rico, 1899... 1435, 
1860..... 3,026,789 |31,443,321| 8,251,445] 35.6 | 35.6 Treaty with Spain, Guam, 1899...... 210 
1850..... 2,997,119 |23,191,876) 6,122,423) 35.9 | 35.9 1819............, 13,435 | Samoa, 1900...... Pil 
1840..... 1,792,223 |17,069,453| 4,203,433] 32.7 | 32.7  Gexas, 1845........] 389,166 | Panama Canal 
1830..... 1,792,223 |12,866,020| 3,227,567| 33.5 | 33.5 regon, 1846.......] 286,541] Zone, 1904..... 436 
1820.....| 1,792,223 | 9,638,453] 2,398,572] 33.1 | 33.1 Mex. Cession, 1848 .| 529,189 
1810..... 1,720,122 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 36.4 Gadsden Pur., 1853. 29,670 p 
1800..... 7 peat 379,269) 35.1 35.1 1Includes the drainage basin of the Red River of the’ 
: ; ie Ni ‘ 
1790... 890,135, 020,2141.4..0%0 val. oorad a eNee Pot a part of any acquisition, but peevioaly cobseiaed weenele 
ce) ie ie. is 
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POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES 


POPULATION Per CENT oF INCREASE 
STaTEs AND CaPITALs DENSITY 
PER SQ. MILE 
1910 1900 1890 1900 to f 1890 to 1910 
1910 1900 
Alabamacssisecaes ss 
ee pe tar se mer reeys: fe PROM 1 16,8) | 20.84 he ated 
Arkansas...........Little Rock.....] 4,574,449 1,311,564 1,128,179 20.0 16.3 30:0 
alifornia.. . .Sacramento.....| 2,377,549 1,485,053 1,203,130 : ; ; 
Colorado.... Denver 799,024 "539.7 "412. on a 1338 
Connecticut. | Hartford... ns 1,114,756 9087420 reeds 7 7 3 
Delaware... «...+-Dover........ po] ig02,322 184,735 168,493 9.5 9.6 103.0- 
Dist, of Columbia... «......2-+- a4 331,069 278,718 230,392 18.8 21.0 | 5,517.8 
Florida......++..+.. Tallahassee... - 752,619 528,542 391,422 42.4 35.0 ro f3 
ree. Siac 's iste atery -Atlanta Sea ain's tors, 2,609,121 2,216,331 1,837,353 cv ri 20.6 44.4 
ae O.. seeeeeeeees BOISE....... m 325,594 161,772 84,385 101.3 S107 3.9 
MOIS... 0+ 020-4% . Springfield. ar teiag 5,638,591 4,821,550 3,826,351 16.9 26.0 100.6 
Mndiangd, os.sisjcie aes Indianapolis... . 2,700,876 2,516,462 2,192,404 7.3 14.8 74.9 
WSWar, fe vclcce cc vets Des Moines..... 2,224,771 2,231,853 1,911,896 a0.3 16.7 40.0 
REANSAR. oe Sele wlectee aye opel wicateles 1,690,949 1,470,495 1,427,096 15.0 3.0 20.7 
Kentucky... 0.6... Frankfort...... 2,289,905 2,147,174 1,858,635 6.6 15.5 57.0 
Louisiana.......... Baton Rouge... 1,656,388 1,381,625 1,118,587 19.9 23.5 36.5 
IM GIne ee ea wae tea Augusta,....... 742,371 694,466 661,086 6.9 5.0 24.8 
Maryland.<........ Annapolis...... 1,295,346 1,188,044 1,042,390 9.0 14.0 130.3 
Massachusetts. ...... Boston......... 3,366,416 2,805,346 2,238,943 20.0 25.3 418.8 
IMEICHI@ a Tied sm cis ieinisraye Lansing..03: <r... 2,810,173 2,420,982 2,093,889 16.1 15.6 48.9 
Minnesota,......... St, Pauls ose 2,075,708 1,751,394 1,301,826 18.5 34.5 25.7 
Mississippi......... Jackson,....... 1,797,114 1,551,270 1,289,600 15.8 20.3 38.8 
issourl..... AP ost Jetferson City. 3,293,335 3,106,665 2,679,184 6.0 16.0 47.9 
Mpatanas snes os ane Helena......... 376,053 243,329 132,159 54.5 84.1 2.6 
Webraska . 2. ceils. Lincoln. Seki aee 1,192,214 1,066,300 1,058,910 11.8 0.7 15.5 
Wlevadae atte nts cos Carson City.... 1,875 1335 45,761 93.4 a7.5 7 
New Hampshire.....Concord........ 430,572 411,588 376,530 4.6 9.3 47.7 
New IFEISEY diate e 1 - . Trenton... < 2,537,167 1,883,669 1,444,933 34.7 30.4 BOTT 
New Mexico........Santa Fe... 2 327,301 195,310 153,593 67.6 Hee} aT 
New York.. geeeese . Albany Nadhels ins i 9,113,614 7,268,894 5,997,853 25.4 21.2 191.2 
North Carolina.... - Raleigh. Oca saci 2,206,287 1,893,810 1,617,947 16.5 17d 45.3 
North Dakota... /..Bismarck....... 577,056 319,146 182,719 80.8 74.7 8.2 
GDI Caeta fais s wlattin shores Columbus. sees 4,767,121 4,157,545 3,672,316 4.7 132 117.0 
Oklahoma.......... Oklahoma City. 1,657,155 b 790,391 b 258,657 b109.7 b205.6 23.9 
Oregon... 2.0... .0. SA aes 672,765 413,536 313,767 on 31.8 7.0 
Pennsylvania....... Harrisburg. .... 7,665,111 6,302,115 5,258,014 21.6 19.9 171.0 
Rhode Island....... Providence..... 542,610 428,556 5,506 26.6 24.0 508.5 
South Carolina...... Columbia....... 1,515,400 1,340,316 1,151,149 13.1 16.4 49.7 
South Dakota....... IPIEREO Ls; Axis»: vies 583,888 401,570 8,808 45.4 22e1 7.6 
Tennessee...... 2s - Nashville oars 2,184,789 2,020,616 1,767,518 8.1 14.3 52.4 
OAs gate wc ade « Austin..... Preiss 3,896,542 3,048,710 2,235,523 27.8 36.4 14.8 
Utah. Cit asdaviae comet Lake: City... 373,351 276,749 207,905 34.9 33.1 4.5 
Vermont. Wlatsl sietately*s.< Montpelier Witciae i 355,956 343,641 332,422 3.6 3.4 39.0 
Virginia <..are ss <j! Richmond PY ete 2,061,612 1,854,184 1,655,980 1122 12.0 51.2 
Washington,....... Olympia....... 1,141,990 518,103 9,390 120.4 48.3 oT fa) | 
West Virginia....... Charleston...... 1,221,119 958,800 762,794 27.4 Boe 50.8 
Wisconsin.......... Madison....... 2,333,860 2,069,042 1,686,880 12.8 B24 42.2 
Wyoming..... nae oe CHEYEDNE. 0.00126 145,965 5,531 0,705 57.7 52.4 125 
Gontinental’ U.'Sis toc... oleae es ees 91,972,266 75,994,575 62,622,250 21.0 20.7 Hepes wele ale 
64,35: 63,592 ‘ 32,052 ier4 98.4 5 
‘ F 191,909 154,001 89,990 24.6 yale! 29.8 
i 1,118,012 (OG R WT ker eS Ste opel coer Scag eo eaes 325.5 
Military and Naval 55,608 CP ek AE Aas a) Seeing | ener een tal eer yetomers BSE h6. . 
U. S. including dependencies named 
93,402,151 76,303,387 € 63,069,756 20.9 (d) 30.9 


(a) Decrease. (b) For purposes of comparison the 1900 population figures of Oklahoma and Indian Territory are combined. 
(c) 1899. (d) In the last line of this table the 1900 and 1890 population figures do not include Porto Rico. (e) Includes 
population (325,464) of Indian Territory and Indian reservations specially enumerated in 1890 but not included in the general 
report on population in 1890 (f) The percentages in this column are figured on the basis of the actual county totals in each state 
exclusive of Indian reservations. 


NUMBER OF MALES OF VOTING AGE 


The 1910 census for continental United States gives the males cent.; native whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 4,498,966, 
‘of voting age 2s 26,999,151, and constituting 29.4 per cent. of or 16.7 per cent.; foreign-born whites, naturalized, 3,035,333, 
the entire population (91,972,266). They are divided asfollows: or 11.2 per cent.; foreign-born whites, not naturalized, 3,611,273, 
Native whites of native parentage, 13,211,731, or 48.9 per or 13.4 per cent.; negroes, 2,459,327, or 9,1 per cent. 
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nc Tc ns ERE 
POPULATION, 1910, BY SEX, RACE AND NATIVITY 
Ee 
Sex Race, NATIVITY, AND PARENTAGE 
STATE 5 
Native Native i 3 
Male Female white of | white of Foreign Negro Indian | Chinese | Japanese | All 
native foreign white other = 
parentage | parentage 
1,074,209 | 1,063,884 | 1, re 457 32,438 18,946} 908,275 61 3 4 
118,582 85,772 2,480 42,175 46,844 2,067 29,201 1,236 351 ark 
810,025 764,424 | 1, o7 509 36,608 16,913-} 442,891 46 59 8 1 
1,322,973 | 1,054,576 | 1,106, "533 635,970 517,319 21,645 16,371 36,197 
430,697 368,327 475,136 181,432 126,971 11,453 1,482 360 
563,641 $51,115 395,649 374,546 328,737 15,174 152 427 
103,435 98,887 127,809 25,873 17,421 31,181 5 29 
158,050 173,019 166,711 45,066 24,351 94,446 68 369 
394,166 358,453 373,967 35,828 33,851 | 308,669 74 184 
1,305,019 | 1,304,102 | 1,391,058 25,677 15,081 | 1,176,987 95 219 
185,546 140,048 203,604 75,254 40,444 646 3,488 838 
2,911,653 | 2,726,938 | 2,600,565 | 1,724,489 | 1,201,928 | 109,041 188 2,104 
1,383,299 | 1,317,577 | 2,130,168 50,747 159,118 60,280 279 249 
1,148,171 | 1,076,600 | 1,303,526 632,182 273,388 15,078 471 93 
885,912 805,037 | 1,207,087 292,077 134,719 54,504 2,444 15 
1,161,709 | 1,128,196 | 1,863,157 124,775 40,023 | 261,656 234 50 
835,275 821,113 776,569 112,728 51,828} 713,874 780 493 
i 377,053 365,318 494,918 135,188 109,911 1,364 892 90 
Maryland...... 644,225 651,121 766,628 191,841 104,176 | 232,249 55 374 
Massachusetts 1,655,226 | 1,711,190 | 1,103,361 | 1,170,793 | 1,050,899 38,042 688 2,493 
Michigan....... 1,454,534 | 1,355,639 | 1,224,841 965,217 95,200 17,115 7,519 239 
Minnesota...... 1,108,511 967,197 575,081 941,315 542,857 7,084 9,053 250 
Mississippi Tiatne 905,761 891,353 757,233 19,495 9,391 | 1,009,487 1,253 249 
issourl....... 1,687,838 | 1,605,497 | 2,387,909 518,341 228,695] 157,452 313 $532 
Montana....... 226,866 49,187 162,129 106,811 91,647 1,83. 10,745 1,276 
Nebraska...... 627,782 564,432 642,075 362,353 175,883 7,689 3,502 109 
Nevada........ 52,551 29,324 35,313 20,956 18,102 $13 5,240 900 
New Hampshire.| 216,290 214,282 230,231 103,118 96,560 564 34 64 
New Jersey.....| 1,286,463 1,250,704 1,009,909 777,859 658,159 89,760 168 1,109 
New Mexico.... 175,245 152,056 255,609 26,331 22,662 1,628 20,573 246 
New York...... 4,584,581 | 4,529,033 | 3,230,154 | 3,007,507 | 2,729,260 | 134,181 6,046 5,235. 
North Carolina.| 1,098,417 | 1,107,816 | 1,485,705 8,855 5,953 | 697,843 7,851 78 
North Dakota. . 317,554 259,502 162,461 251,256 156,138 617 6,486 39 
Ohiow scsi 2,454,765 | 2,332,356 | 3,033,275 | 1,024,377 597,255 | 111,443 127 574 
Oklahoma 881,573 75,582 | 1,310,403 94, 40,088 | 137,612 74,825 137 
Oregon......... 384,255 288,510 416,851 135,241 103,002 1,519 ,090 7,359 
Pennsylvania. ..| 3,942,137 | 3,722,974 | 4,222,616 | 1,806,392 | 1,438,752] 193,908 1,503 1,749 
Rhode Island... 270,359 272,251 59,821 94,646 78,031 929 284 266 
South Carolina.. 751,842 763,558 661,970 11,138 6,054} 835,843 331 56 
South Dakota. . 317,101 266,787 245,665 217,478 100,628 81 19,137 120 
Tennessee...... 1,103,491 | 1,081,298 | 1,654,606 38,367 18,460} 473,088 216 43 
WPexasscssdest 2,017,612 | 1,878,930 | 2,602,958 361,926 240,012} 690,020 702 575 
Utalaicnire y 96,857 176,494 171,671 131,527 63,4 1,143 35125) 373 
Vermont....... 182,568 1733388 229,382 75,055 49,861 1,621 26 8 
irginia. aes 1,035,348 | 1,026,264 | 1,325,238 37,943 26,628 | 671,096 539 154 
Washington. 658,650 483,340 585,401 282,529 | 241,227 6,058 10,997 2,706 
West Virginia 644,044 577, 075 1,042,107 57,638 57,072 64,173 90- 
Wisconsin it sive 1,208,541 | 1, 125, 319 763,224 | 1,044,764 512) 569 2,91 10,142 224 | 
Wyoming...... 91,666 54,299 80,711 32,497 | 27,165 2,235| 1,486 244 
Total sein. t 47,332,122 |44,640,144 |49,488,441 |18,900,663 |13,343,583) 9,828,294 265,683) 70,944 


GROWTH OF JEWISH POPULATION - 


According to a recent report of the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society 1,496 of Jewish immigrants arriving 
at the ike of New York in 1911 were on their way to s 
west of the Mississippi. It is to be observed, however, that n 
less than 475 gave their destination as Missouri—meaning, n 
doubt, |e fi t. Louis. The entire number of those who wees 
pre West, however, was only 4.25 per cent. of the total 
hi pateisretion of the year. 

The Society has published a chart showing facts with regard 
to the Jewish Sopdlition of 81 cities in 24 States. The growth 


of population in ten years in these 81 cities varied from 100 to, 
200 percent. The increase of Jewish population in that 

was any yorre from 200 to 800 percent. Sixty-one cities Pte 
a increase of Jewish residents, only 26 showed no notable 


eeThe table showed that while Duluth had gained 300 per cent, 
Atlanta 100 per cent., ao City 700 per cent., Seattle 400 : 
cent., Wichita, Kan. toe 0 per cent., Grand Forks, N. D 800 
per ee ‘Portland, Ore, 200 per cent.; Richmond, Va. had 
gained only 30 per rts and ey PNY Si. aly 50 per cent, R 
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